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CHAPTER XXIII 

THE MAGICAL ORIGIN OF QUEENS 

T he reinterpretations of cosmic religious conceptions and 
the transformation of primitive lunar deities into solar 
or heavenly gods are often associated with the transfer 
of magical and priestly functions to the men and the development 
of male priesthoods. Thus, in Egypt, while priestesses were pro¬ 
minent in the early period, their sacerdotal functions were abolished 
in later times.^ Or again, in Peru, the official cult of the lunar 
deity at Cuzco was served by colleges of priestesses, while the 
service of the Sun-god was performed by male priests. But the 
Peruvian priestesses were not an institution founded by the Incas 
or specially connected with the official lunar deity of Cuzco ; those 
priestesses were an immemorial native institution and constituted 
the original priesthood of the deities of the land before the estab¬ 
lishment of the Inca monarchy.* The transformation of primitive 
lunar deities into solar gods is commonly associated with the 
establishment of powerful rulers, conquering miUtary monarchs or 
priest-kings, who are disposed to claim the special protection of a 
deity distinct from the ordinary gods of the common people, and 
superior to them in power and splendour. “ The effects of the 
moon,” observes Plutarch, ” are similar to the effects of reason 
and wisdom,” that is to say, of magic knowledge and art, “ whereas 
those of the sun appear to be brought about by the power of 
physical force and violence.” ® The ordinary epithet of the sun 
was, among the ancients, the ' unconquered,’ as that of the moon 
was the ‘ eternal.' Hence monarchical rulers who have extended 
and consolidated their power by force of arms tend almost invari¬ 
ably to regard the sun as their special deity; regular solar cults 
are nowhere found in societies that have retained their primitive 
democratic character. The development of agriculture, which is 

* See above, vol. i, p. 387. 

* A. F. Bandelier, The Islands of Titicaca and Koati, p. 278. 

* Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, xli. 
vox.. III. 2 
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the foundation of higher civilisation, also tends, of course, to 
impart a solar character to primitive cosmic conceptions, for the 
yearly cycle of the seasons and the helpful heat of the sun wliich 
brings seeds to maturity acquire a direct importance, and the cycle 
of changes which had originally reference to the lunar period 
becomes translated in terms of the yearly cycle which governs the 
fertility of the fields. Agricultural pursuits, when they have so 
far developed in importance as to render superfluous those of the 
primitive hunter, are taken up by the men. Male priests and 
male rulers become accordingly concerned in the cultural and 
magical practices connected with the control of the seasons and 
with promoting the growth of vegetation and the fertility of the 
earth. 


Agricultural Magic. 

Yet those functions originally appertain to the prescriptive 
sphere of the women and not of the men. In the primitive division 
of labour the gathering and the cultivation of vegetable food arc 
the special occupation of the women as hunting is that of the 
men. The yam-digging stick is among the Australian aborigines as 
inseparable and personal a part of the woman as weapons are 
appurtenances of the men,^ The art of cultivation has developed 
exclusively in the hands of women. The invention of agriculture 
by woman is commemorated in savage myth. Thus among the 
Cherokee, corn is supposed to have been discovered in the forest by 
the first woman. When she died, she gave directions that her body 
should be dragged over the earth; wherever it touched the soil 
there sprang an abundant crop.* The traditions of the Cheyennes 
likewise ascribe the discovery of agriculture and of corn to a woman.* 
The Tupis of Brazil have a legend to the effect that a virgin con¬ 
ceived, and from the body of the babe to which she gave birth, and 
which died in infancy, grew the first plant of manioc.* The Basutos 
of South Africa and the natives of West Africa likewise assign the 
invention of agriculture to the first woman.^ 

The art of cultivation is regarded by all uncivilised peoples 

1 W. B. Spencer and F. J. GiUen, The Native Tribes of Central Australia, 

p. 220. 

* J. B. Davis, ** Some Cherokee Stories,’* Annals of Archaeology and 
Anthropology, Liverpool University, iii, p. 47. 

* G. A. Dorsey, “The Cheyennes,” Field Columbian Museum Publications ; 
Anthropological Series, vol. ix, No. i, p. 40. 

* J. V. Couto de Magalhaes, O Selvagem, pp. 134 sq. 

^ E. Casalis, Les Bassoutos, p. 255; A. Bastian, Geographische und eth- 
nologische Bilder, pp. 193 sq. 
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as depending, in an even higher degree than other operations, 
upon magical power and procedures rather than on skill and 
manual labour. Nothing so astonished the Pueblo Indians when 
Europeans first settled amongst them, as to see them plant corn 
without performing any religious ceremonies; and it was the pro- 
foundest shock to all their ideas to see that the com grew neverthe¬ 
less, and that abundant crops were produced. The fact did more 
to shatter their faith than all the missionary crusades of the 
Padres.^ In ancient Mexico every operation of agriculture, how¬ 
ever trifling, was accompanied with elaborate ceremonies, incanta¬ 
tions, and prayers addressed to the Goddess of Fertility.^ In 
South Africa “ the Shumba women will not hoe their lands if their 
dance has not been held, as they say that if they do not respect 
their spirits there will be no crops." ® In northern Borneo the 
whole labour of farming," says Mrs. Bryan Scott, ** is for the 
Dyaks no mere prosaic routine, but a supernaturally protected 
process with constant festal interruptions." ^ 

The magical or religious rites intended to secure the fertility of 
the fields were naturally within the special competence of the women 
who cultivated them, and whose fertility was likened to the earth*s. 
Many of the women's religious associations were doubtless concerned 
originally with discharging that important function. Thus the 
Raruba women's society in Sierra Leone " has for its chief function 
to prepare ' medicine ' or magical charm, which is sprinkled over 
the rice-fields, thus insuring their fertility." ® Among the Cheyennes 
" the Corn Dance was, they say, practised by young girls and 
middle-aged women, who danced in a circle. Men sang for the 
dance, and shook a gourd rattle, which they called and which 
represented a squash. The woman who led the dance carried the 
sacred ear of corn on a stick which was fitted into a hole in the butt 
of the ear." ® Among the Sioux the women performed each spring 
with considerable ceremonial the magical rites which ensured the 
fertility of the fields. Rows of poles were erected in front of every 
village, and on them were hung meat-offerings to the ‘ Old Woman 


' D. G. Brinton, Religions of Primitive Peoples, p. 39. 

2 H. Ruiz Alarcon, “ Tratado de las supersticiones ycostumbres gentilicos 
que oy vivan entre los Indies naturales desta Nueva Espafla,” Anales del 
Museo Nacional de Messico, vi, pp. 178 sq.; Pedro Ponce, " Breve relacion 
de los dioses y ritos de la gentilidad,” ibid., p. 8. 

3 H. W. Garbutt, " Native Witchcraft and Superstitions in South Africa," 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, xxxix, p. 550. 

^ Mrs. S. B. Scott, “ Harvest Festivals of the Land Dyaks," Journal of 
the American Oriental Society, xxix, p. 240. 

* N. W. Thomas, Anthropological Report on Sierra Leone, vol. i, 
P- 151. 

® G. B. Grinnell, The Cheyenne Indians, vol. i, p. 252. 
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who never dies/ That divine patroness was impersonated by the 
elder women, who, acting as priestesses, consumed, as priests 
usually do, the offerings presented to the deity. The women 
danced round the sacred poles to music provided by the men. 
After the dance the younger women fed the elder priestesses 
with meat, and received in exchange grains of consecrated 
com from cobs which the old women carried at the end of long 
sticks. One of these grains they ate, the others were carefully 
mixed with the seed-com used in sowing, thus imparting to the 
seed the fertility bestowed by the 'Old Woman who never dies/^ 
Among the Hidatsas, the women, at the corn festival, carried at the 
end of sticks samples of all the vegetables which they cultivated, 
maize, pumpkin, melons, etc. They proceeded with them to the 
lodge. Here they stripped naked, and the elder men sprinkled 
both the fruits and the women with consecrated water.^ The men, 
in this instance, performed the fertilising function ; but the festival 
was, we are told, " instituted by the women.'* * Among the 
Seminols, Chicassee, Natchez, and the tribes of the southern plains, 
when the last frosts were over, "women provided themselves with 
a hoe of walnut wood ; they placed on their heads baskets divided 
into various compartments filled with seeds of maize, water melons, 
beans, sun-flowers, and so forth. They then proceeded to the 
communal field, which was usually situated at a place easy to defend, 
such as a tongue of land between two rivers, or amid a circle of hills. 
At one end of the field the women disposed themselves in a row, and 
began breaking the ground with their hoes, walking backwards. 
While they thus performed their primitive ploughing without 
forming a seam, other women followed, sowing the ground prepared 
by their companions. The beans and the grains of maize were sown 
together, so that the climbing vegetable might train on the maize 
stalks. Young girls meanwhile busied themselves spreading layers 
of a black washed earth, and over it were sown the melons and sun¬ 
flowers. All round the fields and beds, fires of green wood were lit 
in order to hasten germination." ^ 


Vestal Fires. 

The practice of lighting fires or of carrying lighted torches 
round the newly-sown fields is one form of the rites in which 

1 Maximilian, Prinz zu Wied-Neuwied, Reise in das Innere Nord-America, 
vol. ii, pp. 182 sqq. 

• E. James, Account of an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, vol. ii, pp. 58 sq. 

• J. O. Dorsey, "'A Study of Siouan Cult/' Eleventh Annual Report of 
the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 505. 

• F. R. de Chateaubriand, Voyages en AmSrique, vol. i, p. 137. 
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fire is associated with the success of agriculture, and which have 
assumed so many significances and associations that their 
original intention is often forgotten and undiscoverable. Among 
the Basutos a fire is lit in the middle of every cornfield; and 
on the wide plains columns of smoke may be seen rising every¬ 
where, each marking the site of a patch of cultivation. Special 
magic herbs are burnt, but the most potent ' medicine ' is the 
skin of a boa serpent which, when consumed in the field fire, 
is an infallible means of causing the crops to grow.^ Fires are 
lit in Korea in the same manner as by the North American 
squaws, and avowedly with the same purpose.^ The practice is 
observed in most parts of Europe.^ In ancient Umbria it 
was the custom to light fires round the fields, and young boys 
ran round with torches, " in order to render the land more 
fertile.'* The custom was general in France and was re¬ 
peatedly condemned by ecclesiastical councils as a relic of paganism. 
In gardens it was customary to place, on the first Sunday in 
Lent, a lighted log, because that did good to the garden and 
made onions grow." ^ The farmers in Lancashire observed until 
quite lately the same practice as the American squaws. With a 
whisp of straw at the point of a fork, on the eve of All Hallows, the 
farmer in some districts of the Fylde encircles his field to protect 
the coming crop from noxious weeds, the tare and darnel.® 

Among the Zuhis the object of lighting fires in the fields is 
said to be to produce rain.® Similarly, among the Bechuanas the 
lighting of sacred fires by the women, from herbs specially gathered 
by them for the purpose, is to produce rain.^ Among the more 
primitive Bushmen also, the fires are lit for the express purpose of 
controlling the rainfall, but in this instance the fire was thought 


1 E. Casalis, Les Bassoutos, pp. 273 sq., 288. Cf. H. Callaway, The 
Religious System of the Amazulu, p. 447. The faith of the women in the 
beneficial effects of such fires is in part justified. “ The natives,'* remarks 
Livingstone, “ show their skill in agriculture by collecting all the weeds 
and grass into heaps, covering them with soil and then setting fire to them. 
They burn slowly, and all the ashes and much of the smoke is retained in 
the overlying soil. The mounds thus formed, when sown upon, yield 
abundantly '* (D. and C. Livingstone, Narrative of an Expedition to the Zambesi, 
pp. 498 sq.). 

* I. L. Bishop, Korea and her Neighbours, vol. ii, pp. 56 sq. 

* J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. x, pp. 113, 142, 170, 233. 

^ J. B. Thiers, Traiti des superstitions qui regardent les sacrements, vol. i, 
p. 263. 

* W. Thornber, An historical and descriptive Account of Blackpool, 
P. 99. 

* M. C. Stevenson, ** The Zufii Indians,'* Twenty-third Annual Report of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, pp. 2 sq., 158. 

’ See below, p. 15. 
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to check excessive rain.^ In the Vosges district the fires lit 
on St. John's night were also thought to be particularly useful in 
checking too plentiful a supply of rain.^ As in many other parts of 
France the ceremony has a religious character, though this is derived 
from surviving pagan ideas rather than from Christian doctrine. 
The midsummer bonfire was, however, lit, after pronouncing a 
suitable benediction, by the parish priest.® 

Fire is everywhere accounted sacred. That sacred character is 
sometimes described as constituting a ' fire-cult.' Fire must be 
protected against polluting or inauspicious influences. Thus 
the household fire amongst the Persians and Parsis, and in many 
other parts of the world, must be carefully protected against 
the evil influence of a menstruating woman. The Ojibwa, for 
example, when a woman menstruates, are very careful to remove 
the fire and the ashes from the wigwam in which the family reside, 
and to strike fresh fires, believing that if this be not done sickness 
would immediately follow.'"^ The occurrence of a death, or the 
presence of a corpse, is in the same manner considered to have a 
polluting influence upon the fire. In Uganda, on the death of 
the king, all fires are immediately put out, and they may not be 
relit until his successor has been appointed.^ Similarly, at 
Mechoacan, in the West Indies, when a ruler dies, and during the 
whole period of his obsequies, no fire was permitted to be kindled 
in the city." ® The same usage is observed among the Mishmis of 
northern Bengal.’ It is still the custom in some parts of the High¬ 
lands of Scotland to put out every fire in the house as soon as a 
person dies.® Fires must in like manner be extinguished on inau¬ 
spicious, or Sabbath days. During the observance of the Hawaiian 
Sabbaths all fires were extinguished, and only cold food could be 
eaten.® The same rule, we saw, was observed in Babylon ; and 
it was laid down in Jewish law that Ye shall kindle no fire 
throughout your habitations upon the Sabbath day,"^^ So strictly 
was the rule observed in the Middle Ages that Rabbi Solomon 
Ben Andret took the precaution to have a lock affixed to his 


1 D. O. Dapper, Description de I’Afrique, p. 389. 

* A. Bertrand, La religion des Gaulois, p. 407. 

® Ibid., pp. ii6sq. 

P. Jones, History of the Ojebway Indians, p. 62. 

J. Roscoe, The Baganda, p. 304. 

T. Cage, A New Survey of the West-Indies, p. 160. 

R. P. Krick, in Annates de la propagation de la Foi, xxvi, p. 817. 

J. Logan, The Scottish Gael, vol. ii, p. 374. 

W. Ellis, Narrative of a Tour through Hawaii, p. ; II. T. Cheever, 
The Island World of the Pacific, p. 63. 

See above, vol. ii, p. 435. 

Exodus, XXXV. 3 ; cf. xvi. 3. 
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kitchen oven, and kept the key in his pocket during the Sabbath 
day, lest his cook, through misguided kindness, should be tempted 
to light a fire and warm up his dinner.^ The rekindling of the fire 
after the Sabbath was performed with the solemnity of a ritual 
ceremony. 2 

The Andamanese Islanders extinguish or cover up all fires when¬ 
ever the moon rises after sundown. This,'' says Mr. Man, ‘‘ is 
owing to the belief that he is jealous of attention being distracted 
to other objects than himself at such time, or of any other light 
being employed than that which he had been graciously pleased to 
afford so abundantly." ^ On much the same principle it is con¬ 
sidered necessary to extinguish all fires when a sacred fire is being 
rekindled. Among the Zuni, for several days before the lighting 
of the new fire no other fire must be lit, and it is even regarded 
as grossly saciilegious to light a cigarette.^ The Eskimo also 
are careful to extinguish all fires before the new fire is lit, with 
appropriate ceremonies, for the year.^ In China, on the 105th day 
after the winter solstice a solemn religious feast is held which is 
known as the ‘ Feast of Cold Eating '; for at that time, during 
three days, the Chinese may not eat any warm food. All fires 
are extinguished, and are solemnly relit after three days. 
It is believed that if those observances were neglected the fields 
would suffer and not bear a good harvest. The ' Feast of Cold 
Eating ' was formerly, and is still in some parts of China, observed 
four times a year, but it is now generally accounted sufficient to 
hold it once a year.® Among the ancient Irish, sacred fires were, as 
we have seen, tended by hol^^ priestesses in the same manner as by 
similar vestals in other parts of the world. One of those per¬ 
petual fires was kept in the hall of the royal palace at Tara, and 
at the great festival of Belthane, was relit with elaborate 
ceremony."^ Fires had then to be extinguished in every home. 
When St. Patrick first came among the heathen Irish, and, on 
the day of Belthane, lit candles in a little chapel which he 
had built, such was the horror caused by the sacrilegious act 


1 I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, p. 83. 

2 M. Friedmann, “ The Sabbath Light,*’ Quarterly Review, hi, p. 709. 
* E. H. Man, “ On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman Islands,’* 

Journal of the Anthropological Institute, xii, p. 152. 

^ M. C. Stevenson, “ The Zufli Indians,” TwentyAhird Annual Report of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, pp. 108 sq., ii4sqq. 

® C. F. Hall, Arctic Researches and Life among the Esquimaux, p. 576. 

® J. J. M. de Groot, Les fetes annuellement ciUhries d JSmoui, vol. i, 
pp. 210 sq. 

’ R. A. S. Macalister, ” Tremair Breg : A Study of the Remains and 
Traditions of Tara,” Proceedings of the Irish Academy, xxxiv. Section C, 
pp. 370 sq. 
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that he was obliged to extinguish them.^ Similarly, in Rome, at the 
same time as the three bonfires, which were connected with the cult 
of primitive agricultural deities, were lit, the sacred fire in the 
temple of Vesta was extinguished, and was subsequently cere¬ 
moniously rekindled. 2 In the island of Lemnos all fires were put 
out for nine days at the time of the summer solstice, and they 
could not be rekindled until a fire had been brought by a ship from 
Delos.^ The universal rite is observed in most countries by the 
Christian Church on the Saturday before Easter. All lights are 
extinguished in the churches and they are then relit with the spark 
from a flint. The ceremony constitutes one of the great festivals 
observed at the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, and 
enormous crowds gather to witness the relighting of the sacred 
fire. Indeed, with many Eastern Christians this is regarded as the 
chief ceremony of their religion, and to witness it and obtain a 
taper lighted at the sacred fire is the sole object of their pilgrimage 
to the Holy City. The new fire is believed to be supplied by 
the Holy Ghost, who comes down from heaven and sets the 
consecrated candles alight.^ 

It is very commonly supposed that rituals connected with 
fire, and the tending of perpetual fires, are a sure index of 
a cult of the sun. But there is no ground for the assumption. 
Those rites are much older than any solar cult. The Sabbath 
observances of the Babylonians and of the Jews were monthly, 
and not yearly ceremonies. The renewal of fiie is interpreted 
in the ' Satapatha-Brahmana' as assisting the renewal of life : 

along with the renewal of his fires does the sacrificer renew 
himself; and beneficial to life, indeed, is that redemption of his 
own self.'' The renewal of life is not associated in primitive 
religion with the sun, but with the moon.® Sacred fires, in ancient 
Greece, were kept burning in the shrines of countless deities, who 
had no connection with solar cults, such as Demeter and Kore,® 
Aphrodite at Argyros,^ Pan at Akakesia.® Nor can the sacred fires 
of the Eskimo be set down to worship of the sun. The vestals of 
Timor maintained a perpetual sacred fire in the temple, not of the 
sun, but of the moon.® In Rome a fire was maintained in the 


^ A. Bertrand, La religion des Gaulois, p. io6. 

* Ovid, Fasti, iii. 143 sq.; Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. 12. 6. 

^ Philostratus, Heroica, i. 

* M. C. d’Arvieux, Mimoires, vol. ii, pp. 139 sqq. 

® Satapatha-Br&hmana, xi. 7, i, i.. The Sacred Books of the East, vol. xliv, 
pp. ii8sq. 

® Pausanias, viii. 9. i. 

’ Apuleius, Liber memorialis, viii. 16. 

• Pausanias, viii. 37. 8. 

• See above, vol. ii, p. 710. 
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temple of ' Luna noctiluca.* ^ In New Britain human life is thought 
to depend on tending the moon's, not the sun's fire.^ It is an 
obvious idea, which obtains in all stages of culture, that fire is latent 
in the wood of trees out of which it is kindled.^ Agni is regarded 
in the Vedic hymns as being hidden in the sacred wood.^ But 
trees and the sacred spirit which they contain are, it has been 
seen, associated everywhere with the moon and not with the sun. 
According to the myths of the Huitoto, fire was first obtained 
from the moon by a woman.^ Among the tribes of the Orinoco, 
when there is an eclipse of the moon, lighted brands are carefully 
put away underground, for it is believed that if the moon were to 
be extinguished, all fires on the surface of the earth would go out 
also.® The rites of the sacred fire at equinoxial festivals and in 
connection with solar religions are rituals derived from more 
primitive cults, and the vestal priestesses who tend perpetual 
fires are the descendants of the most ancient wielders of agricultural 
magic. 


Rain-making, 

Among the Pueblo tribes the rites of fertility have reached the 
highest degree of ceremonial elaboration. In the famous Snake- 
Dance of the Hopis the men, headed by an elder swinging a 
bull-roarer, dance round a sacred rock, holding serpents in their 
mouths. The women, both young and old, uttering solemn prayers, 
sprinkle maize-flour over the animals and the men until the air is 
thick with flour-dust and the ground white as snow. The snakes 
are then cast on the ground and the women again scatter meal over 
them.*^ The traditions of the Hopis ascribe the institution of the 
Snake-Dance to their tribal ancestress.® Similar dances are held in 


^ A. Preiiner, Hestia-Vesta, p. 197 n. 

* O. Meyer, “ My then und Erzahlungen von dem Insel Vuatom (Bismarck- 
Archipel),"' Anthropos, v, p. 724, Cf. above, vol. ii, p. 645. 

* E.g. S. Powers, Tribes of California, pp. 171, 287 ; M. Girschner, “ Die 
Karolinen und Namoluk und ihre Bewohner,” Baessler-Archiv, 1912, p. 141. 
Cf. J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. xi, pp. 295 sq. 

* Rig-Veda, x. 79 (E. Ludwig’s transl., vol. i, p. 460) ; cf. vi. 33 (ibid., 
vol, ii, p. 138). Compare also the language of a modern French writer cited 
above, vol. i, p. 51. 

® K. T. Preuss, Religion und Myihologie der UUoto, vol. i, p. 119. 

* J. Gumilla, El Orinoco ilustrado, p. 499. 

^ J. G. Bourke, The Snake-Dance of the Moquis of Arizona, pp. 180 sqq. 

® J. W. Fewkes, “ Tusayan Migration Traditions," Nineteenth Annual 
Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Part i, p. 622 ; Id., " Tusayan 
Snake Ceremonies," Sixteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
P-304. 
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most Pueblo villages.^ The Zuni Indians have numerous rain¬ 
making ceremonies. In one of these a sacred spring is cleaned out 
by the men of the Frog clan, who then hand the bowls full of water 
to the women; these pour the water from the bowls, deck them 
with feathers and place them on the ledge of the spring.^ In 
another rite, flour and powdered roots are mixed with the water in 
bowls and the priestess whips the mixture into a froth, while the 
male priests utter appropriate prayers.^ 

The object of the rites performed by the women in these 
instances is the production of rain. No rites connected with the 
success of agricultural operations are of such paramount importance 
as those designed to control the rainfall. Those rites are commonly 
regarded as appertaining to the women's special sphere. Not only 
is rain the primary condition for the successful cultivation of the 
soil, which, as well as the care of springs and wells and the supply¬ 
ing of water in pitchers, is women's work, but all waters are 
associated with the moon, the patron of women. Among the 
native tribes of Peru and the Araucanians of Chili, the care of 
regulating the supply of rain devolved entirely upon sacred women 
or priestesses.'* Among the Abipones of the Gran Chaco no one but 
the eldest woman of the tribe was regarded as qualified to provide 
the water required in the village.® Among the Guanches of the 
Canary Islands the production of rain was the business of priestesses ; 
they proceeded for that purpose to the sea-shore and beat the 
water with rods.® Throughout India the magical operations 
intended to secure a supply of rain are performed almost exclusively 
by the women. Thus among the Kholarian tribes of Bengal, inter¬ 
cession for rain is the concern of the women. They ascend 
the hills, and pray to Mrang Buru to send rain.^ In the Koch 
tribes of eastern Bengal, the ceremonies intended to secure a 
good harvest and to procure rain are carried out by the 
women, and men are excluded during the performance of the rites.® 


1 M. C. Stevenson, The Zufli Indians," Twenty-third Annual Report of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, pp. 86 sq. ; J. W. Fewkes, " Tusayan 
Migration Traditions," Nineteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, pp. 963 sqq. ; Id., "A Comparison of Sia and Tusayan Snake 
Ceremonials," The American Anthropologist, viii, pp. 137 sqq. 

2 M. C. Stevenson, op. cit., pp. 58 sqq. 

^ Ibid., pp. 21, 163 sqq. 

See below, p. 17. 

® M. Dobrizhoffer, An Account of the Abipones, vol. ii, p. 152. 

• J. B. B6renger-F6raud, Superstitions et survivances, vol. i, p. 473. 

^ E. T. Dalton, "The Kols of Chota-Nagpore," Transactions of the 
Ethnological Society, N.S., vi, p. 34. 

* W. Crooke, Nudity in India, in Custom and Ritual," Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, xlix, p. 247. 
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The rain-making ceremonies are likewise carried out by the 
women among the tribes of Muzaffarpur, on the Ganges.^ In 
most of those rites the women dance naked at night in the fields 
round a clay image which they have fashioned, and sing lewd songs 
to stimulate the god of fertility. Often the nude sorceresses draw 
a plough across the field.^ So also in southern India, rain-making 
is generally performed by the women. When rain is wanted, the 
women make a small clay figure of a man, which they set on a 
palanquin. They carry it from house to house singing obscene 
songs, and then place it in a field. The ceremony is regarded as a 
powerful rain-charm and fertiliser. Elsewhere, instead of a clay 
man, a frog is carried.^ 

Abundant traces of the rain-making functions of the priestesses 
of primitive Europe survive in the attributes and activities of their 
successors the witches of mediaeval and modern times. The raising 
of storms has always been regarded as one of their favourite 
deeds of malice; it is the power of rain-making turned to 
evil account. '' No one indued with mcane sense,"' says Reginald 
Scott, but will denie that the elements are obedient to witches 
and at their commandement, or that they may at their pleasure send 
rain, hail, tempests, thunder, lightning, when she, being but an old 
doting woman, casteth a flint over her left shoulder towards the 
west, or hurleth a little sea-sand up into the element, or wetteth a 
broom sprig in water, and sprinkleth the same in the air ; or diggeth 
a pit in the earth and putting water therein, stirreth it about with 
her finger ; or boileth hogs" bristles ; or layeth sticks across upon a 
banke where never was a drop of water; or burieth sage till it be 
rotten ; all which things are confessed by witches, and affirmed by 
writers to be the means that witches used to move extraordinary 
tempests and raine."" ^ According to a German chronicle of the 
sixteenth or seventeenth century the witches were in the habit of 
assembling on the banks of ponds and streams, and of beating the 
water with wands until out of them rose fogs and rain-clouds, which 


^ C. J. Stevenson-Moore, “ Harvest Festivals in Muzaffarpur,*' Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Ixxii, part 3, p. 39. 

2 H. H. Risley, The Tribes and Castes of Bengal, vol. i, p. 498 ; Sarat 
Chandra Mitra, “ On the Har Parauri, or the Behari Women’s Ceremony 
for producing Rain,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, N.S., xxix, 
pp. 471 sqq. ; Id., ” On some Ceremonies for producing Rain,” Journal of 
the Anthropological Society of Bombay, hi, p. 25 ; North Indian Notes and 
Queries, i, p. 210 ; Punjab Notes and Queries, hi, pp. 41, 115 ; W. Crooke, 
Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India, vol. i, pp. 68 sqq. 

® W. Francis, ” Agricultural Superstitions in Bellany,” Folk-lore, xviii, 
pp. 332 sq. Cf. E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, vol. hi, 
pp. 244 sq. 

R. Scott, The Discoverie of Witchcraft, p. 47. 
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they directed whither they pleased. A Swiss chronicle informs us 
that in the year 1382 a certain count of Kyburg, being besieged 
by his enemies, secretly sent for an old woman, who, standing on 
the battlements of his castle, raised clouds and a rain so violent 
that it scattered the forces of his opponents.^ A common story, 
of which many variants are found, is that of a hunter who, being 
annoyed at a prolonged spell of rainy weather, fired a shot at the 
blackest rain-cloud. A naked woman fell from it, mortally 
wounded, and the rain-clouds at once dispersed.^ The notion is 
embodied in the current expression that ‘‘it is raining cats and 
dogs, and old women.*' The cats and the dogs are, of course, but 
disguises of the ‘ old women.* The Germans have a similar expres¬ 
sion, and say, when it snows, that “ the old women are shaking 
their cloaks.** ® The Walkyries rode in the clouds, and from them 
poured dews and water over the earth. ^ 

Rain-making ceremonies take place at the present day in some 
parts of Germany. When rain is badly needed a little girl is stripped 
and led to some out-of-the-way spot, where she has to dig up 
some henbane with her foot and perform other ritual acts. After 
this water is poured over her.® In Worms, when a severe drought 
was experienced, the young women stripped one of the younger 
girls and led her to the nearest stream to bathe, while they flogged 
the water vigorously with wands. The girl was then led back to 
the village, walking backwards.® In Silesia the young women are, 
in case of drought, roused in the middle of the night and led to the 
wells and springs.*^ It is customary in many parts of Germany, 
the Tyrol, and Hungary, if the country needs rain, to throw buckets 
of water over the women and girls.® Similar customs are wide¬ 
spread in south-eastern Europe. Thus in Wallachia, when rain is 
badly needed, the women and girls, having stripped themselves 
naked, go round the boundaries of the commune watering the 
ground.® In Rumania the girls, clothed in a scanty attire of 
greenery, go from house to house singing songs, while the 

^ J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, p. 1087. 

* Ihid, It will be remembered that King James I narrowly escaped being 
drowned in consequence of the doings of some witches, who " had baptized 
and drowned a black cat, thereby raising a dreadful storm.” The women 
were, of course, tortured, the King taking a personal interest in the proceed¬ 
ings, and they were eventually duly burned alive at the stake. His son 
Charles I also nearly fell a victim to storm-raising witches (C. Hardwick, 
Traditions, Superstitions and Folk-Lore, p. 108). 

Cf. J. Grimm, op. cit., p. 268. 

Ibid., pp. 421, 641, 1088. ® Ibid,, p. 593- 

W. Mannhardt, Wald- und Feldkulte, vol. i, pp 33^ sq. 

Ibid., p. 332. ® Ibid., pp. 259 n., 328 sqq. 

R. F. von Kaindl, ** Zauberglaube bei den Huzulen,” Globus, Ixxvi, 
253 - 
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people throw water over them.^ In Serbia the young women of 
the village dance in a circle and sing round one of their number, 
who stands in the midst of them wearing only a skirt of leaves,^ 
In Russia likewise, it is the women who, in case of drought, pro¬ 
vide for the needs of the community by bathing a manikin in 
the river, or by seizing a passing stranger and giving him a thorough 
ducking.^ 

In Africa, where rain-making is so prominent a function of 
the sacred king, the association of that function with the 
special powers and activities of women is nevertheless apparent. 
Thus among the Baronga, one of the few southern Bantu 
tribes whose customs have been systematically investigated, the 
magical production of rain v^hen a drought threatens the country 
is done entirely by the women. The ceremony,'* says the Rev. H. 
Junod, is accompanied by very savage customs." The women 
remove their clothing and array themselves in head-dresses and 
girdles made from a particular creeping plant. They set out in pro¬ 
cession uttering special cries, and singing songs " of a revolting 
obscenity, in which all must join." They first proceed to the house 
of a woman who has borne twins and sprinkle her with water. The 
procession, still singing obscene songs and performing lascivious 
dances, then proceeds to the wells, which are ceremonially cleaned 
out. They then go to the grove where the tribal ancestors are 
buried and pour water over their graves. During the proceedings 
no man must be found in the path of the women ; should any 
male intruder be met, he is soundly thrashed and otherwise 
maltreated, and thrust out of the way. The ceremony, remarks 
the Rev. H. Junod, " strongly recalls those of the Bacchantes among 
the ancient Greeks, who performed their mysterious rites far 
from the eyes of any male." * Similar ceremonies have been 
observed in Nyasaland. When there is a drought, the women 
go in procession, early in the morning, to the wells, and clean 
them out, pouring water over their leader and throwing it in the 
air.® Among the tribes which formerly inhabited the Transvaal, 
it was the special office of girls, known as ‘ itsugwana,' to call for 
rain. Painted with stripes like zebras, they ran naked from 
kraal to kraal, singing songs while they ran around the com- 

^ W. Schmidt, Das Jahr und seine Tage in Meinung und Branch der 
Romdnen Siebenhurgens, p. 17 ; E. Fischer, “ Paparuda und Scaloian,’* 
Globus, xciii, pp. 14 sq. 

* W. Mannhardt, op. cit., p. 330 ; E. Gerard, The Land beyond the Forest, 
vol. ii, p. 13. Cf. W. R. S. Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, pp. 227 sqq. 

® J. Polek, “ Regenzauber in Osteuropa,'’ Zeitschrift des Vereins fur 
Volkskunde, iii, p. 85 ; VV. Mannhardt, op. cit., p. 331. 

^ H. A. Junod, Les Ba-Ronga, pp. 417 sq. 

^ A. Werner, The Natives of Central Africa, p. 56. 
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fields. On reaching the chief kraal of the neighbourhood they 
were given some com by the headman and brewed beer from 
it.^ Among the Zulus, the girls attend to the supply of rain 
by carrying pots of water to a certain sacred tree and watering 
it .2 One of the most famous rain-makers in Natal was a certain 
witch whose power over the weather was regarded as unbounded.^ 
In Loango at the present day, should the local rain-maker fail to 
obtain rain, recourse is had to an aged woman who lives at Abako 
and holds a position of unique influence in all the neighbouring 
tribes. ** She is not a rain-maker and professes to have no power 
over the elements, but is the priestess of Atida, called by all, except 
the very few initiated, Min Jok, or Mother of God. As the priestess 
she has the power of divination and prophecy, and her advice is 
sought, with gifts, on a diversity of matters, including rain.'' ^ 
Among the southern Bantu one of the most famous rain doctors 
was Modjaji, a chieftainess who resided in the Northern Transvaal.'* ^ 
In Angoniland the weather is considered to be under the control 
of the women.® Among the Makololo likewise it is upon the 
witches that the supply of rain is thought to depend.^ At Chigunda, 
in Central Africa, the rain-making ceremonies are carried out ex¬ 
clusively by the women ; the whole assembled tribe is present, 
but the women are the only officiating members. The chief priestess 
is the chiefs sister, who, after performing some magical rites consist¬ 
ing of dropping ' ufa' on the ground, invokes Heaven in an 
intoned prayer of which the burden is : Hear Thou, O God, and 
send rain I " The people answer in solemn responses. The women 
then pour water over one another.® Among the Damaras it is 
the daughter of the chief who prays for the success of agricultural 
operations. '' This woman is called Ondangere, and is to the 
Damaras what the Vestal was among the ancient Romans." Like 
them she tends a perpetual sacred fire.® Among the Herero the 
eldest daughter of the chief discharges the same functions, and has 
charge of a sacred fire which is kept burning in the hut of the 
chiefs principal wife.^® 

^ H. W. Garbutt, “ Native Witchcraft and Superstition in South Africa/' 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, xxxix, p. 550. 

® D. Kidd, The Essential Kafir, p. 115 ; cf. pp. 117 sq. 

® J. Shooter, The Kafirs of Natal and the Zulu Country, pp. 212 sqq. 

* J. H. Dribers, “ Rain-making among the Loango," Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, xlix, pp. 70 sq. 

® H. W. Garbutt, loc. cit. 

^ The British Central Africa Gazette, vol. v. No. 6, p. 3. 

’ D. and C. Livingstone, Expedition to the Zambesi, p. 46. 

® H. Rowley, Story of the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa, pp. 226 sq. 

® C. J. Andersson, Lake Ngarni, p. 223. 

A. Werner, " The Evolution of Agriculture," Journal of the African 
Society, ix, p. 408. 
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Among the Bechuana the rain-making ceremonies are performed 
by, or under the direction of, a professional rain-making magician; 
but it is the women who gather the appropriate herbs for the 
ceremony, and who light the sacred fires.^ The male rain¬ 
maker is often ' assisted * by his wife or by other women. Some 
light is thrown upon the nature of that assistance by an incident 
related of a Bechuana rain-maker. After a long period of 
drought, during which the official rain-maker and his female 
assistants had exerted themselves with little apparent success, 
the welcome shower fell at last. The delighted elders of the 
tribe betook themselves to the rain-maker's hut to congratulate 
him and to thank him for the success of his labours. But, 
to their embarrassment, they found that the magician was 
sound asleep and when roused he appeared to be quite una¬ 
ware of the arrival of the rain. He, however, pointed to his 
wife, who was sitting on the floor vigorously shaking a milk-sack, 
and said to the chiefs : Do you not see my wife churning rain as 
fast as she can ? " ^ Mr. Andersson, who relates the anecdote, 
represents the answer of the rain-maker as a subterfuge to save his 
face, and he is doubtless right. Nevertheless, the subterfuge 
presupposes that the part of the female assistants of rain-makers 
is recognised as being more than subsidiary. 

The magical powers of a wizard are often thought to be to a 
great extent dependent upon the character of his wife. Thus, 
among the Cheyenne Indians, “ a man cannot become a doctor by 
himself; when he receives the power, his wife, who afterwards is 
his assistant, must also be taught and receive certain secrets. If 
the wife of the man who is receiving the power does not wish to 
become a doctor, the man must find another woman to act for him. 
A man may become a doctor through a dream, thus receiving 
spiritual power directly from above, but even in this case he must 
have a woman to help him." ^ Among the Zulus a rain-maker loses 
his power altogether if his wife becomes pregnant, for pregnancy 
is believed to impair the magical powers of women.^ Similar 
ideas obtain among the Seri Indians. The functions of chief, among 
those primitive people, are like those of archaic monarchs in much 
more advanced cultural stages, essentially magical; it is mainly in 
view of those magical functions that the chief is elected. But, as 
with the medicine-men of the Cheyenne and the Zulu rain-maker, it 
is not so much his own personal qualifications which are of moment, 
but those of his wife. The Seri chief is selected, not with reference 

^ C. J. Andersson, op. cit., p. 460. 

2 Ibid.t p- 4 ^ 1 - 

^ G. B. Grinnell, The Cheyenne Indians, vol. ii, pp. 128 sq. 

* H. Callaway, The Religious System of the Amazulu, p. 443. 
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to his own magic powers, but with reference to those of his wife.* 
The notion appears Gilbertian, but it is by no means a whimsical 
peculiarity of those savages. Very much the same principle is, 
in fact, implied in many archaic forms of the institution of 
royalty. 


Magical Functions of Queens. 

The Bechuana magician is not the only instance of a 
rain-making wizard leaving the actual work to his wives, 
while he remains content with the honour and credit accruing 
from the results of the operation. In Dahome}^ as in all 
African kingdoms, the monarch is the great rain-maker. His 
title to that office is particularly definite, for he is regarded as 
the direct descendant of the rain-god, and the temple where 
his divine ancestor dwells in spirit, and where the rites neces¬ 
sary for the maintenance of the water-supply are performed is part 
of the royal palace. That god of whom the sacred monarch is 
the living representative, is moreover, in this instance, not 
a sky-god or sun-god, but the moon-god.^ The qualifications 
of the king of Dahomey to act as rain-maker thus appear to 
be exceptionally high. Yet, strangely enough, it is not he who 
takes the most important part in the rites upon which the water- 
supply depends, but his wives. It is the special office of those 
ladies, with the assistance of the virgin Amazons who are officially 
the King's wives, to serve the temple of the rain-god, and their 
daily task consists in going to sacred wells whence, in holy vessels 
manufactured by the Amazons themselves, they draw the water 
required for the secret rites of the temple. The wives of the 
King of Dahomey are in fact the priestesses of the rain-making 
god. They are spoken of as ‘ the Mothers.' ® 

The vestal priestesses of Peru were also called ' the Mothers,' 
' Mama-cuna.' They were, under the Inca domination, regarded 
as the wives of the Great Inca, who had the right to take any of 

^ W. J. McGee, “ The Seri Indians,’' Seventeenth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, Part ii, p, 276. 

* The tutelary god of the king of Dahomey is known as Nesu. He is 
a special water-god, and water-pots are sacred to him. Mau, on the 
other hand, “ controls the rain supply, and keeps a vast store of water 
in the firmament, which he lets out at will. This seems to be his only function 
with regard to man." Skertchly says that the priestesses of Mau are dis¬ 
tinguished by necklaces of alternate cowries and dark seeds; and Sir A. B. 
Ellis says the same thing of the priestesses of Nesu. It is thus fairly evident 
that Nesu, the king’s special god, is only another name for Mau, the moon-god 
(A. B. Ellis, The Ewe-speaking Peoples, pp. 34, 67 ; J. A. Skertchly, Dahomey 
as it is, p. 472 ; cf. above, vol. ii, p. 761). 

* A. B. Ellis, op. cit., p. 67 ; J. A. Skertchly, op. cit., pp. 206 sqq. 
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them as his actual wives, and they were also bestowed upon the 
Inca princes and upon provincial governors and chieftains.^ 
The institution of the Peruvian ' Mothers,' which was adopted by 
the Incas, was far older than their rule. It belonged to the most 
ancient religious usages of the people, and the priestesses were, in all 
probability, regarded ' ex officio ' as the wives of the local chieftains. 
The vestals of Cuzco, although employed in all branches of the 
official cult of the dynasty, were specially addicted to the cult of the 
official Moon-deity, Mama-Quilla, whose image they carried on their 
shoulders on ceremonial occasions.^ They tended night and day a 
perpetual fire, baked the bread and prepared the beer of the gods, 
and spun and wove the sacred garments of white wool for the use 
of the Incas and the idols.* The native priestesses of Peru and of 
Chili, commonly known as ' machi,'who were the prototypes of the 
sacred wives of the Incas, were, of course, consecrated to the cult 
of the native deities; they served in particular the ‘ Mother of 
Maize ' who presided over agricultural rites, and the rain-giving 
gods, whose cult occupied a prominent place in native rites. 
The rain-making ceremonies were performed by the ‘ machi' 
priestesses, and consisted in the lighting of sacred fires, and in the 
performance of ritual dances to the accompaniment of music which 
was supplied by the men.^ The Inca monarchy developed in all 
probability out of the temporary chieftainship of war-leaders, 
known as ' sinchi,' Although the tribes all lived in simple liberty 
without recognising any lord, there were always some ambitious 
men among them, aspiring for mastery; they committed violence 
among their countrymen and among strangers to subject them and 
bring them to obedience under their command." In the mythical 
history of the Incas the first four traditional founders of the dynasty 

^ J. de Torquemada, Viente i un libros rituales i Monarchia Indiana, 
vol. ii, p. 195 ; Bartolome de las Casas, De las antiguas gentes del Peru, p. 84 ; 
J. Roman y Zamora, Republicas de Indias, idolatria y gobierno en Mexico y 
Peru, vol. i, p. 117 ; Gregorio Garcia, Ortgen de los Indios, pp. 180 sq. ; Polo 
de Ondogardo, in C. R. Markham, Narrative of the Rites and Laws of the Yncas, 
p. 166. Although the severest punishments were inflicted in case of un¬ 
chastity, a vestal who became pregnant had only to declare that she had 
conceived through the Sun, and her statement was never questioned (P. de 
Andagoya, Relacidn de los sucesos de Pedrarias Davila, in M. Fernandez de 
Navarrete, Coleccion de los viages y descubrimentos, vol. iii, p. 166). 

* Christobal de Molina, An Account of the Fables and Rites of the Yncas, 
P- 37 - 

* Garcilasso de la Vega, Royal Commentaries of the Yncas, vol. i, pp. 292 
sqq. ; vol. ii, pp. 155 sqq. ; P. Cieza de Leon, Second Part of the Chronicle 
of Peru, pp. 85 sq. ; B. de las Casas, op. cit., p. 82 ; J. de Torquemada, 
loc. cit. 

* T. Guevara, “ Folklore Araucano,'' Anales de la Universidad de Chile, 
cxxvii, pp. 559, 566 sqq., 576 sq., 578 ; P. J. de Arriaga, Extirpacion de la 
idolatria nel Pint, pp. 25, 35. 
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are associated with four women.^ These may have been priestesses, 
or ' machis/ who as wives of the tyrants would impart a sacred 
character to the usurpers. 

The similarity between the priestesses of the most advanced 
states of America and of Africa and the Vestals of Rome is manifest. 
The current conception of the cult of the Vestals is that which has 
been transmitted to us by the tradition of later Roman times, in 
which the aspect of the cult that was deliberately emphasised 
represented it as the emblem of the service of the hearth and the 
home. The Vestal virgins were expressly held up as symbols and 
models of domestic virtue to Roman women.^ But that was a 

late conception of the cult; its original significance and 

functions were very different. As Dr. Fowler remarks: ‘"There 
must have been many stages of growth from the beginning to the 
fully developed Vesta of the Republic and Empire.'' * The goddess 
Vesta was not the sole deity served in the temple of the Forum. 
With her was associated a male god. Pales, who, according to 
Servius, was together with Vesta, the deity of ‘pabulum,' that is, 
of food.^ Pales was a deity of supreme importance among the old 
Itahc populations, not only in Rome, but throughout Italy as far 
south as Brindisi. The Palatine mount, as well as other sacred 
places, was named after him, and the home of the sacred 

king came to be known as the ‘ palace,' or ‘ house of Pales.' The 
mythical ancestor-king Evander was said to be the grandson, or 
in other traditions, the father, of Pales, or Pallas.^ Pales appears 
to have been identical with Priapus, and was represented in the 
temple of the Vestals by a phallic image.® He was also imper¬ 
sonated by a sacred serpent which in olden times was kept in the 
grove of Vesta, and tended by the priestesses.^ The goddess who 
came later to be generally known as Vesta and was indis¬ 

tinguishable from the Good Mother, or Mater Matuta, and the 
Good Goddess, was in all probability a female counterpart of Pales, 
who appears sometimes in female form as Diva Palatua.® One of 
the chief festivals of the cult was the Feast of Bakers, held on the 
9th of June, when all mills and millstones were decorated with 

^ P. Sarmiento de Gamboa, History of the Incas, pp. 38 sqq., 43. 

- See below, p. 350. 

* W. Warde Fowler, The Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic, 
p. 148. 

^ Servius, ad Georgic., iii. i. 

* L. Preller, Romische Mythologie, pp. 365 sq. The name * Latium * 
itself is probably connected with the god Pales. 

* PUny, Nat. Hist., xxviii. 39. 

’ A. Preuner, Hestia-Vesta, p. 337. 

* L. Preller, loc. cit. Servius actually speaks of Pales as a goddess (on 
Georgies, iii. i. Cf. Arnobius, Contra Gentes, iii. 40; Martianus Capella, 

i. 50, V. 425). 
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garlands of flowers, and the Roman matrons brought offerings of 
bread to the temple.^ The Vestals themselves prepared loaves of 
bread, observing a most elaborate ritual in the process.^ One of 
the most prominent functions of the Vestals, however, was the care 
of the water-supply; and, like the priestesses of Dahomey, they 
proceeded daily to a sacred spring outside the Porta Camena and 
brought water to the temple in special earthenware vessels, for no 
water that had been conveyed through pipes might be used in the 
ceremonies of the cult.^ They were also called upon to regulate the 
flow of the Tiber. At the Ides of May the Vestals proceeded with 
much pomp to the Pons Sublicius, and after certain ceremonies had 
been performed, they threw into the river twenty-four dummy 
figures fashioned out of reeds, which had their hands and feet firmly 
bound.^ The reed figures represented, as Dionysius of Halicar¬ 
nassus tells us, '' men whom they used to cast into the stream of 
the Tiber, bound hand and foot.” ® 

Sir James Frazer has brought together much evidence to show 
that the Roman Vestals were originally, like their American and 
African sisters, the wives of the Roman kings.® Several Vestals 
were, we know, the mothers of kings of Rome ; and every Vestal, 
on her consecration, received the name of Amata, ‘ beloved,' which, 
it will be remembered, was the name, or title, of the wife of 
the Latin king. It is therefore probable that when the 

emperor Heliogabalus, like the Inca and Dahomian monarchs, 
married one of the Vestals, he was unconsciously following a 
venerable precedent. In republican and imperial times, the repre¬ 
sentative of the sacred king was the Flamen Dialis, who 

dwelt in the Regia by the temple of Vesta, and occupied the posi¬ 
tion of head of the college of the sacred priestesses That holy 
personage was subject to innurtierable tabus and rules which had 
to be very strictly observed, and which, in republican and imperial 
Rome, preserved the memory of a primitive stage of Italian 

culture. Among those rules were some which appear very 

peculiar in a society so professedly patriarchal as that of Rome. 
Although the chief object of the tabus to which the Flamen was 
subject was to maintain him in a condition of ritual purity, 


^ Ovid, Fasti, vi. 304 sq., 389 sq.; Propertius, iv. i. 21 sqq. 

^ Servius, Bucolic., Viii. 82 ; Festiis, in Jurisprudentiae antejustinianae 
quae supersunt, ed. Huschke, p. 40. 

® Plutarch, Numa, 13 ; Livy, i. ii ; Valerius Maximus, ix. 6. i ; Cedrenus, 
p. 122 (ed. Oporin) ; Festus, ut supra, p. 160; Servius, ad Aeneid., 

xi. 339. 

* Plutarch, Quaest. Rom,, xxxii. Ixxxvi; Macrobius, i. ii. 47; Ovid, 
Fasti, v. 621 sqq. 

® Dionysius Halicamassensis, i. 38. 

• J. G. Frazer, The Magical Origin of Kings, 219 sqq. 
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he was not vowed to chastity ; on the contrary, it was compulsory 
that he should be a married man. His wife, the Flaminica Dialis, 
was a scarcely less sacred and important personage than her 
husband. Plutarch speaks of her as the priestess of Juno,^ but 
it does not appear that the Flaminica was specially attached 
to the cult of the goddess.* Every nine days, that is, at 
every phase of the old lunar month, she had to sacrifice with 
her own hands a ram to Jupiter in the Regia.* If there 
was a thunderstorm, it was her duty to take immediate steps to 
appease the gods.^ She was subject to at least as many peculiar 
tabus as the Flamen, as, for instance, that she should not comb her 
hair or trim her nails while the temple of Vesta was being purified, 
or when the Salic priests, or ‘ Jumpers,' performed their dances, or 
when, at the head of the Vestal priestesses, she took part in the 
ceremony of casting the figures representing human victims into the 
Tiber.* Although the wife of the Flamen Dialis was always a 
Flaminica, it appears that in the provinces the husband of the 
priestess need not necessarily have been a priest, and that she 
might indeed have been unmarried.® The Flaminica had to belong 
to one of the most ancient and noble Roman families. Her marriage 
with the Flamen Dialis had to be celebrated according to the old 
ritual of * confarreatio.' ’ It was indissoluble, the laws of 
divorce being inapplicable to the sacred couple.® But the most 
remarkable of those rules was that, if the Flaminica should happen 
to die before her husband, the latter automatically ceased to hold 
office and at once lost his sacred character ; he became an ordinary 
private citizen and was moreover strictly debarred from marrying 
again.® 

It thus appears that the title of the Flamen Dialis, the repre¬ 
sentative of the Roman sacred kings, did not essentially differ from 
that of the headman of the Seri Indians, and that the magic power 
of the sacred personage depended, like that of American and Zulu 
wizards, upon the magical faculties of his wife. It would be quite 
impossible to account for those strange rules if we were content to 
accept the old conception that Roman society had from the first been 


1 Plutarch, Quaest. Rom,, 86. 

* Cf. C. Jullian, art. “ Flamen,'' in C. Dareinberg and E. Saglio, Dic/io/i- 
naire des antiquiUs grecques et romaines, vol. ii, part ii, p. 1163. 

* Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. 16. 30, 

* Ihid., i. 16. 7. 

‘ Ovid, Fasti, iii. 97, vi. 229 sq. 

• C. Jullian, loc. cit., p. 1185. 

’ Servius, ad Aeneid., iv. 103. 374; Gains, Institut., i. 112; Tacitus, 
Annales, iv. 16. 

• Aulus Gellius, x. 15. 23 ; Plutarch, Quaest. Rom., 50. 

• Aulus Gellius, x. 15. 22; Plutarch, loc. cit.; Prisdan, v. 12. 
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strenuously patriarchal, and that priestly functions had accordingly 
been chiefly exercised by male priests. Had that been the case it 
would be inconceivable that priestesses, such as the Vestals and 
the Flaminicae, should have come into existence at all and should 
have come to occupy the sacrosanct and exalted position which 
they held in the most essential rites of Roman cult. The truth is 
probably very different from the traditional patriarchal picture. 
There was a legend that Hercules, when he visited the site of Rome 
for the first time, approached a spring near the Aventine Hill to 
quench his thirst; but he was met by a priestess and a number 
of women who informed him that no man was allowed near 
the spot while the sacred rites were being performed.^ The rites 
in question were those of the Good Goddess, who was the same as 
the great Italic goddess Fauna, or Fatua. Her male counterpart 
was a serpent-god, Faunus, that is, the Good God, who is apparently 
identical with Pales, the serpent-god worshipped by the Vestals.* 
The cult of the Good Goddess, from which even in later times men 
were entirely excluded, was said to be one of the oldest and most 
sacred in Roman religion, and was served by the Vestal priestesses. 
In primitive times priestesses were of even more importance than 
priests in Roman religion; and the magical powers of priests and 
of sacred kings were, in Rome as elsewhere, derived in the first 
instance from an older priesthood of magical women. 


Archaic Queenship, 

In the primitive monarchies of America, Africa and archaic 
Italy it was, then, considered appropriate that the wives of the 
god, or of his representative the sacred king, should take an 
important part in the performance of the rites designed to promote 
the success of agriculture, and more especially in those ceremonies 
connected with the cult of water, which originally belonged to 
woman's sphere, but which were also the special magic function of 
the king as rain-maker. It is difficult to suppose that women were 
introduced into religious rituals which were originally in the hands 
of male officiants; and it may even appear surprising that they 
should have been allowed to retain those functions under monarchies 
so despotic as that of Dahomey or so definitely patriarchal as that 
of Rome. 

The office of royalty and the sacred and semi-divine character 
attaching to it had their origin, as has been abundantly shown by 
Sir James Frazer, not in administrative and political organisation. 


^ Propertius, iv. 9. 23 sqq.; Macrobius, i. X2. 28. 
* L. Preller, Romische Mythologie, pp. 351 sq. 
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but in the magical functions which archaic monarchs were expected 
to discharge on behalf of the community, and sacred kings have 
evolved from primitive magicians and medicine-men. Despotic 
power is, however, far from being a characteristic feature of the 
most ancient forms of kingship; the burdens and disabilities of 
primitive royalty are indeed much more conspicuous than its 
privileges and authority. Like primitive magicians, and primitive 
gods themselves, magical chiefs are frequently treated with scanty 
reverence; they are very generally regarded as being employed by the 
community, like any other servant, for the purpose of carrying out 
certain necessary work, and the sacred personage is sometimes 
scarcely distinguished from the rest of the community except by his 
miserable poverty. It is the majesty and power of the fully developed 
king, the ' god on earth,' which have to a large extent helped to im¬ 
part an august and majestic nature to the deity whom he imperson¬ 
ated, rather than the deity who has transmitted his character to the 
king. But the development of the monarchical office has almost 
invariably taken place through the acquisition of power by 
war-leaders and mighty military conquerors. The war-leader 
and the chief magician, or headman of a particularly sacred clan, 
are often one and the same person. The two may, however, 
be distinct; the sacred king, or spiritual monarch, and the tem¬ 
poral remaining quite separate to the last. In general the 
powerful and successful war-leader, being anxious to combine 
the two characters and to legitimise, so to speak, his claims 
to supreme power, becomes assimilated to the magical and 
sacred personage, whether he was originally identical with him 
or not. 

War-leaders are, of course, usually from the first men, and the 
royal office is, in the relatively advanced phases where it has 
developed, habitually vested in a king. The magical and religious 
functions of kingship, which constitute its peculiar sacredness, 
are not, however, in the primary division of labour between the 
sexes exclusively masculine functions. The primitive magic worker 
was on the contrary, there is every reason to think, a woman. 
Accordingly, not only may the royal office, even in the most advanced 
stages of civilisation, be filled by a woman, but the queen 
is in every phase of the development of that office con¬ 
siderably more than merely the wife of the king. Full-blown 
royalty, being mainly the product of military power and 
conquest, belongs to a stage of social development which is a 
long way from primitive; it is unknown in the most uncultured 
societies. Where such royal institutions have developed, social 
organisation has, as a rule, long lost its primitive matriarchal 
character. 

Matriarchal society may, however, persist until advanced stages 
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of culture. The transference of magic functions from the 
women to the men may in such cases not become completely 
effected, or may not take place at all. The war-leader, 
remaining what he is originally, the appointed delegate of 
the community, may never have the opportunity of com¬ 
bining with his temporal duties the exercise of magical func¬ 
tions which still belong to the sphere of women. The office of 
sacred ruler, in those conditions, will develop exclusively in the 
hands of priestesses, and such a matriarchal society may become an 
actual gynaecocracy, in which supreme power is vested, not in a 
king, but in a queen. An example of such a development of admini¬ 
strative, as well as magical, functions in the hands of women is 
supplied by the matriarchal communities of Assam. In the matri¬ 
archal clans of the Khasis and Syntegs the religious and sacerdotal 
functions have remained in the hands of the women. Priestesses 
assist at all sacrifices, and the male officiants are only deputies." 
In one important State, Khyrim, the High Priestess and actual 
head of the State is a woman who combines in her person sacer¬ 
dotal and regal functions." ^ In southern China, in the Su-Mu, 
a tribe of the Man-Tseu, which numbers some three and a half 
million people, the ruler is likewise a queen, and the office is said 
to be hereditary within the sacred clan, but can never be held 
except by a woman. ^ In another tribe of southern China, the 
Nue'Kun, the supreme authority is exercised by a female ruler, and 
its transmission is confined to the female descendants of the royal 
family.^ A large province of Tibet, the principality of Po-mo, in the 
north-eastern portion of the country, is, or was until lately, ruled by 
a queen ; but we have no definite information as to whether female 
rule was permanently established.^ In any case, it appears that 
a regular gynaecocratic government was the established con¬ 
stitution a thousand years ago throughout the northern part of 
Tibet. The Chinese annals of the Sui and of the T'ang dynasties 
(a.d. 581-905) contain accounts of the Kingdom of Su-pi, or as it 
was called by the Chinese, Nu-kuo, that is, the ‘ Kingdom of 
Women,’ which comprised the whole of northern Tibet. The 
accounts in the Sui-shu and T’ang-shu run as follows: ® " The 
Kingdom of Women is south of the Tsung-ling mountains, and is a 
division of the Ch’iang. From east to west it is nine days’ journey, 
from north to south twenty days' journey. It has eighty towns, 

^ Sir C. J. Lyall, in P. R. T. Gurdon, The Khasis, p. xxiv. 

2 W. Gill, The River of Golden Sand, vol. i, p. 365. 

® J. Gray, China, vol. ii, p. 307. 

* W. W. Rockhill, The Land of the Lamas, p. 219 ; cf. p. 213. 

* For the sake of clearness and in order to avoid repetition I have com¬ 
bined the two accounts, that of the T'ang-shu and that of the Sui-shu, as 
given by Mr. Rockhill. They differ verbally only in minor details. 
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and there are over 40,000 families and 10,000 soldiers. In this 
country the sovereign is a woman, who resides in the K’ang yen 
valley, a narrow, precipitous gorge around which flows the Jo River 
in a southerly direction. The queen’s husband is called Chin-tsu, 
but he has nothing to do with the government of the State. There 
is also a ' little queen,’ the two together ruling the kingdom. As to 
their customs, the women hold in light esteem their husbands, nor 
are they jealous. Both men and women paint their faces with 
different coloured clays. They wear raw-hide boots. The climate 
is very cold and they live by the chase. Their domestic animals 
comprise sheep and horses. The country produces copper, cinnabar, 
musk, yak, and salt in great abundance, which they carry to India 
and make great profit by the trade. The sons take the family 
name of their mother. Rich women have always men-servants 
who arrange their hair and paint their faces with clay. The men 
do also the fighting and till the soil. They have often waged war 
with Hindustan and the T’anghsiang. The sovereign has near her 
person several hundred women, and once every five days there is a 
council of state. They depute men to perform all outside duties, 
and these are thence known as ‘ women’s deputies.’ From the 
interior of the palace the men receive and transmit the orders. 
When the sovereign dies the people pay several myriad of gold coins, 
and select from the royal clan two clever women, one to reign, the 
other as assistant sovereign to succeed her in case of death. If the 
one who dies is a maiden, the other, a married woman, succeeds 
her, so that there is no possibility of the dynasty becoming extinct, 
or of a revolution. The sovereign wears a black (or blue) plaited 
skirt of a rough texture, with a black robe with sleeves trailing on 
the ground, and in winter a lambskin gown ornamented with 
embroideries. She wears her hair done up in little plaits, also ear¬ 
rings, and on her feet a kind of leather boot, known as ‘ so-i.’ In 
the sixth year of Sui-k’ai-huang (a.d. 586) this country sent 
tribute to court; since then it has discontinued doing so.” ^ 
There is no ground to doubt the substantial accuracy of those 
accounts. The gynaecocratic organisation of the kingdom of Su-pi 
merely represents on a somewhat larger scale the matriarchal 
tribal organisation which is found in Assam. It does not essentially 
differ in constitution from that which appears to have obtained in 
many kingdoms of Arabia and Western Asia, in which the consort 
of the queen had no official functions. It is not improbable 
that many such gynaecocratic monarchies have existed. But 
since monarchical institutions belong to advanced and matriarchal 
institutions in general to primitive social phases, the complete 
combination of the two into a gynaecocratic government must be 
regarded as exceptional. 

* W. W. Rockhill, The Land of the Lamas, pp. 339 sqq. 
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The matiiarchal constitution of royalty, however, far from 
being exceptional, is, on the contrary, the general rule in barbaric 
kingdoms. The first qualification of a king, as all kings are 
careful to inform us, is not his personal merit, but his legitimacy, 
that is to say, his right by birth and descent. In primitive 
monarchies the sacred king is not merely a magician possessing 
special individual magical powers; he is the headman of a magical 
clan, or royal family, and it is upon his membership in that family 
that his magical qualifications, in other words, his divine right, 
rest. That right is thought of as a magical power, or rather an 
actual substance, on the transmission of which the qualification of 
a monarch depends. Speaking of a powerful African king, 
Livingstone observes that " he was a firm believer in the 
divine right of kings. He was an ordinary man, he said, when 
his father died, and left him the chieftainship; but directly he 
succeeded to the high office, he was conscious of power passing into 
his head and down his back ; he felt it enter and knew he was a 
Chief, clothed with authority, and possessed of wisdom ; and people 
began to fear and reverence him. He mentioned this as one would 
a fact of natural history, any doubt being out of the question.'' ^ 
In societies where the primitive matriarchal rules of succession 
still obtain, those rules apply, of course, to the transmission of 
the kingly office, which is handed down in the female line, the 
heir to the throne being, not the king's son, but his brother 
or his sister's child. That rule is sometimes observed in royal 
families after it has fallen into disuse among the common people, 
as is the case, for instance, in Uganda. There is nothing surprising 
in the circumstance that royalty, being an archaic and conservative 
institution, should tend to preserve the usages of a more primitive 
order of society. But the constitution and the rules of succession 
of primitive royal families go much farther than the matriarchal 
rule of transmission in the female line. The royal office, in those 
earlier forms of the institution, is not even transmitted by the king, 
according to the matriarchal law, to his sister's children ; the suc¬ 
cession does not take place in the king's family at all, but remains 
within the direct line of the queen's family, the king being a 
stranger. 

In North America, where the democratic and equalitarian 
character of primitive society has in general been so fully main¬ 
tained, a system of royal institutions developed, nevertheless, among 
the agricultural tribes of the lower Mississippi valley, in particular 
among the Natchez. The royal power was with them not so much 
the attribute of an autocrat as of an aristocratic clan, which enjoyed 
the faculty of influencing the seasons by virtue of their descent 
from the sun. In the Sun-clan the female genealogy alone counted. 

^ D. and C. Livingstone, Narrative of an Expedition to the Zambesi, p. 79. 
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Indeed, the husbands were not members of the royal clan. 
The women might take as their sexual partners whomsoever 
they pleased from the common people, and they were in fact 
debarred from mating with men of the clan. Their husbands 
or lovers had no status, but were treated as servants. They 
waited on their royal mistresses in the humble attitude of 
slaves, and might not even sit down in their presence. The 
Sun-women could have as many lovers as they chose, and could 
dismiss them as their fancy dictated ; they could order them 
to be tomahawked if they so pleased, or if the ‘ curs'—^for so they 
spoke of them—^were suspected of infidelity. When a royal woman 
died, her slave-husband was strangled on her grave. If a child of 
his died, the father was obliged to die also. The royal status of the 
men of the Sun-clan was thus derived solely from their mothers, 
not from their fathers, who were commoners and slaves. The 
headman of the clan, the ' sacred king,' or Great Sun, was the 
representative of his mother, the clan-mother, who occupied a 
position equal, if not superior, to that of the executive monarch.^ 

The surmise to which we were led that the Incas of Peru may 
in the first instance have founded their claim to be regarded as 
sacred personages upon their connection with the ancient sacred 
priestesses of the country, is confirmed by the circumstances 
governing the rules of succession amongst them. The office of 
Inca did not pass automatically either to the king's son or to his 
sister's children, but to one of the sons of the queen, the Mama- 
Ccoya, or Mother of the royal clan. A device was, however, 
adopted by the later Incas which has been resorted to again and 
again by royal families in other parts of the world, and which, 
while preserving the original rule that the throne should pass to a 
son of the Royal Mother, provided that the king's own son should 
not be excluded from the succession. The only way to effect 
this is for the king to marry one of his sisters or half-sisters ; and 
the Incas of Peru accordingly adopted that practice of dynastic 
incest which is the only means of combining a male succession 
with the original female succession.^ The device for transmit¬ 
ting the throne to their sons was also employed by the kings of 
Bogota.^ 

The same method was adopted in Hawaii, At the begimiing 
of the last century three of the king's sisters were queens; the other 


^ F. X. de Charlevoix, Histoire de la Nouvelle France, vol. vi, pp. 177 sqq. 
2 P. Sarmiento de Gamboa, History of the Incas, pp. 127 sq., 123, 129 ; 
Garcilasso de la Vega, Royal Commentaries of the Yncas, vol. i, p. 93 ; Cieza 
de Leon, La cronica del Peru, p. 402. 

* L. Fernandez de Piedrahita, Historia general de las conquistas del nuevo 
Reyno de Granada, p. 16. 
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princesses did not marry, but enjoyed the same freedom of taking 
any man they pleased as their lover or temporary husband which 
no doubt originally belonged to all the women of the royal clan. 
The Queen-Mother occupied, as in America, an exalted position; 
her authority was at least equal to that of the king. The king 
negotiated all business relating to foreign relations, while the Queen- 
Mother was the sole head of internal affairs. In the absence of the 
king the whole government devolved upon her. '' The singular 
feature of a double executive, mutually checking or strengthening, 
without the sanction of both no act being valid, has been 
retained to this day. It is an anomaly," Mr. Jarves thought, 
" but the principle is so well understood and recognised by 
the Hawaiians that the harmony of the kingdom has never been 
endangered." ^ 

In Tahiti royalty was hereditary through the women, and as 
many queens as kings appear in the dynastic records of the islands. 
Oberea was queen at the time that Tahiti was visited by Wallis; 
and Aimata exercised supreme authority, which her consort, the 
king of Tahaa, who married her in order to unite the two crowns, 
did not share with her. The daughter of the king of Raiatea was 
also sovereign of the island of Huahine.^ In Tonga the eldest sister 
of the sacred king, or Tui-Tonga, the Tamaha, as she was called, or 
failing her his aunt, was regarded as more sacred than himself. 
He had to pay homage to her, and to prostrate himself in her 
presence in the same manner as the people prostrated themselves 
before him. She was the " first person in the Tonga Islands." His 
own daughters also were regarded as nobler than the Tui-Tonga, 
and received homage from him. They were not permitted to marry, 
but might have as many lovers as they pleased.^ 

Polynesian society was not by any means in a matriarchal 
phase, but it appears that the magical or sacred character of 
royalty was regarded as being transmitted through the women 
and not through the men. In Samoa the family religious rites, 
when not performed by the paterfamilias, were celebrated by his 
sister and not by his brother or any other male relative, and it 
was usually the eldest sister of a chief who exercised the functions 
of priestess.^ Remarking upon that usage and on the extra¬ 
ordinary ceremonial veneration which was shown by chiefs 


^ J- J. Jarves, History of the Hawaii, or Sandwich Islands, pp. 213 sqq. 

* W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches, vol. iii, pp* 99, 287 sq. 

* O. W. Brierly, Brief Geographical Sketch of the Friendly Islands/' 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, xxii, p. 98 ; J. S. C. Dumont 
d'Urville, Voyages de la corvette VAstrolabe, vol. iv, p. 274 ; J. E. Erskine, 
Journal of a Cruise among the Islands of the Western Pacific, pp. 127 sq. ; 
T. B. Wilson, Narrative of a Voyage round the World, p. 355. 

* J. B, Stair, Old Samoa, p. 222. 
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towards their sisters, Mr. Williamson observes that the deity 
of the group was apparently thought of as observing the older 
matriarchal rules of descent; "it was into descendants of the 
sister, and not into those of the brother, that the family-god 
would enter more especially." ^ 

It is in Africa that the development and significance of primitive 
royalty may be most easily followed. With all African rulers the 
magical functions attaching to the royal office are very definitely 
emphasised, every African monarch being the controller of the 
fertility of the soil and a rain-maker. Royal power has, however, 
in Africa as elsewhere, become greatly developed as a result of 
military conquests, which have brought large territories and 
numerous populations under the domination of a victorious war- 
leader. The character of the primitive king, originally the head¬ 
man of a sacred or priestly clan, and possessing little or no 
temporal and political power, has thus undergone a profound 
transformation, the priest becoming a military and political 
ruler. The realms of African potentates have, during the 
last two or three centuries, been steadily decaying, owing 
chiefly to the slave-trade, which has brought about their 
mutual extermination and depopulation. They were at one time 
much more powerful and prosperous than since they have been 
open to the observation of European travellers. Over the whole 
region of the Congo, for instance, extended a vast empire under the 
rule of the Mani-Congo, or Emperor of Congo, by whose repre¬ 
sentatives were governed the various provinces or sub-kingdoms 
into which the territory was divided. Women were not infrequently 
appointed provincial governors. The empire of Congo has since broken 
up into the kingdoms of Dongo, Loango, Cacondo, Engoi, Matamba, 
Benguela, and others, whose rulers proclaimed their independence. 
Cambolo, the governor of Matamba, for instance, made himself king, 
and the Mani-Congo had to relinquish the province. But a woman, 
probably a princess of the Royal House of Congo, gathered an army, 
gained several victories over Cambolo, and finally defeated him ; 
and after branding his wives and daughters with hot irons, pro¬ 
claimed herself Queen of Matamba. ^ 

Queens have frequently held the reins of government in African 
kingdoms. The kingdom of Agonna was at the beginning of the 
last century, and had been for some time, governed by a queen 
" with as much courage and conduct as other countries are ruled by 
men. This governess is so wise," says our informer, " that to keep 


^ R. W. Williamson, The Social and Political System of Central Polynesia^ 
vol. ii, p. 105. 

* J. B. Labat, Relation bistorique de VBthiopie occidentale, vol. i, pp. 57 sqq., 
vol. ii, p. 314. 
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the government in her own hands she lives unmarried/* But " she 
is so perfectly mistress of her favours that she may confer them on 
whom she pleases without fear of scandal/’ ^ Such an arrangement 
is not, as Bosman thought, a matter of personal choice and taste, 
but was customary in all Bantu kingdoms; in such cases there is 
not even a prince consort, the spouses or lovers of the reigning 
queen being commoners or slaves.^ The kingdom of Angola was 
frequently ruled by women ; the names of seven female rulers who 
occupied the throne within recent times survive in the memory 
of the peoples. The last queen of Angola, Singa N’Gola,® waged a 
heroic struggle to maintain the independence of her country against 
the Portuguese. She entered into an alliance with the Dutch, and 
during many years conducted an incessant war against the European 
invader. When at last her resources were exhausted, her feudatory 
chiefs having fallen away one by one, she received from the Portu¬ 
guese authorities an offer that she should keep her title and crown 
on condition of recognising the Portuguese suzerainty. But she 
proudly refused to be a queen in name only, and preferred to 
abdicate, leaving the throne to the puppet-king nominated by the 
conqueror, who took the name of Alfonso.* 

A queen was in recent years holding royal power among 
the Fanti of the Gold Coast.® In Latuka, in the extreme 
northern part of the Uganda Protectorate, the throne has for many 
years been occupied by an aged queen. There is no doubt,” says 
Mr. Cunningham, ” that the queen is universally respected by her 
people, and there is not a whisper of rivalry for her throne.” She, 
however, like other African queens, has no husband, and expresses 
the view that there is not a man in her kingdom worthy of being 
her spouse.® In East Central Africa, at Mpororo, two powerful 
queens have ruled for many years. They are, properly speaking, 
high-priestesses of the god Niawingi, and they hold the allegiance 
of the people rather by virtue of their sacred and religious, than of 


1 W. Bosman, " A New Description of the Coast of Guinea,*' in Pinkerton, 
Voyages and Travels, vol. xvi, p. 365. 

* Cf. D. Livingstone, Missionary Travels and Researches, p. 179. 

* Her name appears variously as Zingha, Ginga, Linga, and, like the names 
of most African royalty, is an honorific title, and not a personal name. The 
word would appear to belong to the same root as Kinkayi, which means 
“the house of the mother's family," and 'kinkenti,' ‘female nature,' 
'womanhood,' or 'motherhood' (see G. Bentley, Dictionary and Grammar 
of the Kongo Language, s.v.). 

* J. B. Labat, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 454 ; vol. iv, pp. 28 sqq. A long and 
detailed account of the career of this remarkable woman is given in Father 
Labat's work. The events happened in the middle of the eighteenth century. 

® R. M. Connolly, “ Social Life in Fanti-Land," Journal of the Anthropo¬ 
logical Institute, xxvi, p. 146. 

* J. F. Cunningham, Uganda and its People, pp. 366 sqq. 
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their political, title. They are so sacred that it would be a breach 
of tabu for them to touch the ground, and they are accordingly 
carried about in baskets by their ministers of state.^ A considera¬ 
tion of other existing or recently existing African monarchies will 
dispose us to beUeve that such supreme female rule was formerly by 
no means uncommon on that continent. 

One of the best known kingdoms of the Gold Coast is that of 
Ashanti. The organisation of royal power there was almost 
identical with that which we have noted among the Natchez of 
America. So unimportant is the paternal descent of the king 
that the princesses of the royal house are free to marry whomso¬ 
ever they please, be he the meanest slave. All that is expected 
of them is that he shall be handsome in appearance. The prince- 
consort, if we may so call him, that is, the father of the heir to the 
throne, is of no importance whatever. If the princess dies before 
him, he is obliged to commit suicide on her grave.^ When a male 
child is born to the princess " the father does it homage and acknow¬ 
ledges his vassalage in the most abject manner; and if the child 
dies, the father must die with him.” The chief position among the 
princesses is occupied by the one who is called Queen-Mother. 
She draws her own tribute and administers the State when the king 
is absent from the capital. The election of a son of one of the 
princesses to the royal stool is conducted by four officers, but 
requires to be confirmed by the Queen-Mother; she also has the 
power to depose the king, and has been known to exercise it.® That 
gynaecocratic character of the great African kingdom persisted to 
the very last day of its existence, and was found unmodified when, 
in 1895-96, the British Protectorate was established. Major 
Barter, the commander of the expedition which put an end to 
Ashanti royalty at the point of the bayonet, found that “ the real 
ruler of Ashanti was the Queen-Mother.” The king, Prempeh, was 
indeed a mere puppet; he was not even permitted to speak in the 
course of negotiations with the British officials, but had to nod his 
approval to whatever was said by one of the ministers who 
received his directions from the Queen-Mother. "A very dis¬ 
agreeable-looking object was the old woman,” says Major Barter, 
” with a thin bony body and a cruel face. She is credited on good 
authority with having possessed several dozen husbands, all of 
whom she had executed, with the sole exception of Prempeh’s 
father. We were informed from a local source that when displeased 


> M. Weiss, “ Land und Leute von Mpororo (Nord-west von Deutschen 
Ostakrika),” Globus, xci, pp. 168 sq. 

* A. B. Ellis, The Tshi-speaking People, pp. 287, 297 sqq. 

® T. E. Bowdich, Mission from Cape Coast Castle to Ashantee, pp. 239 sqq., 

245. 291. 
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she would wipe out her whole suite, and start with a completely 
fresh retinue, and it is said the changes were frequent/' ^ 

As in Ashanti, so also in Loango the princesses are free to marry 
whom they please, and generally choose sturdy plebeians who are, 
however, treated more as slaves and prisoners than as husbands. 
They may be dismissed at the will of the princess, and another 
temporary husband taken; they are kept under an armed guard, 
are not allowed to leave the royal palace without an escort, and 
they run the risk of being instantly beheaded by order of their 
royal wives on the slightest pretext. The chief princess is called 
Mani-Lombo, that is, King. She chooses her husband, and treats 
him as the other princesses do theirs. The king is elected from 
among the children of the princesses; none of the king's children 
ever becomes king, for, indeed, he does not marry a princess, 
and the queen is not his wife, but the Mani-Lombo, whom he 
addresses as ' Mother.' He is expected to consult her on all matters 
of State.2 In the kingdom of Daura, the royal princesses were in like 
manner married to slaves, and the king was chosen from their 
children, not from the children of the late king. The Queen-Mother 
occupied the same position as in Ashanti and Loango.^ The like 
constitution of the reigning family is found among the Abrons 
of the interior of the Ivory Coast. The royal princesses 
occasionally marry, but as a rule remain single and take as many 
lovers as they please. They do the same even if they have a 
husband. The lover of a princess is executed if she dies. The 
king is not the husband of a queen, but her son by a plebeian 
father.^ In northern Rhodesia, near Lake Bangeulu, the little 
kingdom of Ubemba was until lately ruled exclusively by queens. 
The reigning queen bore the title of Manfumer, that is. Mother of 
Kings, but it does not appear that the kings to whom she gave 
birth took any part in the government of the country. “ The 
privileges attaching to the position of the queen," says Father 
Guilleme, " are many. The most singular is that the queens may 
choose for themselves husbands from among the common people. 
The selected who thus becomes the royal consort does not, however, 

1 C. Baxter, “ Notes on Ashanti,*' The Scottish Geographical Magazine, 
xii, pp. 451 sq. 

2 L. B. Proyart, Histoire de Loango, Kakongo et autres royaumes d'Afrique, 
pp. 134 sqq.; “ Adventures of Andrew Battel," in Pinkerton, Voyages and 
Travels, vol. xvi, p. 331 ; A. Bastian, Die deutsche Expedition an der Loango- 
Kiiste, vol. i, pp. 197 sqq. ; L. Degrandpr6, Voyage d la cdte occidentale 
d*Afrique, pp. no sqq. ; R. E. Dennett, At the Back of the Black Man's 
Mind, pp. 36 sq., 134. 

® J. G. Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, vol. ii, pp. 607 sq., from material 
supplied by Mr. H. R. Palmer. 

‘ F.-J. Closel and R. Villamur, Les coutumes indigenes de la Cdte dTvoire, 
p. 203. 
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take any share in the administration of the realm. When selected, 
he is obliged to leave everything and to follow his royal spouse, who 
is often anything but considerate/' ^ 

In those primitive types of African monarchy, then, the royal 
family, or sacred clan, consisted of women only. The head-woman 
of the clan might herself exercise all the functions of royalty, or 
might depute one of her sons to act for her under her authority and 
control. That conception of the constitution of a royal house 
appears to have been deeply rooted among African peoples. 
Livingstone relates how the Bechuana chief Sebituane associated 
his daughter with him in the government, and advised her to retain 
the chieftainship in her own hands after his death, and not to marry 
any man, but to take as many lovers as she pleased.^ '' In the 
oldest times," says Dr. Rehse, " there were no reigning princes in 
Africa, but the negroes had large kingdoms which were ruled by 
goddesses. The goddesses had priests and priestesses, who trans¬ 
acted the affairs of government in the name of their divine 
mistresses." ® Those divine rulers appear, however, to have 
generally been impersonated by the sacred women who acted as 
their representatives. 

In the kingdom of Dahomey the same usages obtained 
until quite recent times, the princesses being free to choose 
whom they pleased as their husbands.^ That state of things, 
however, was violently amended by some ambitious monarch, and 
the royal court presented after that reformation a very different 
appearance. Instead of the plebeian husbands being guarded 
under lock and key by their tyrannous wives, the tables were 
turned, and it is the wives of the kings who are now immured 
and guarded, and who, when they issue forth on their priestly 
duties, are preceded by a bell warning men out of their path, in 
the same manner as is done with regard to the husbands of 
the princesses of Ashanti. The Dahomian queens now perform 
their rites in the temple as ' vestal virgins.' But that inversion 
of the former state of things, and the establishment of a male 
line of succession by the male despots, could be brought about 
only by adopting the same device as that emyloyed by the Incas 
of Peru and the kings of Hawaii, namely, by the king marrying one of 
his sisters. Even the Dahomian despot could not claim to hand 
over the throne to his son unless the latter was, by virtue of that 
arrangement, also the son of one of the dispossessed royal princesses. 
When the king dies one of the king's sons is elected as his successor, 


^ R. P, G\x\\\eme," AMBeu^oueolo,” Les Missions Caiholiques, xxxiv, p. i6. 
^ D. Lwmgstone, Missionary Travels and Researches in Sout}vA/rica,p, 179. 
^ H. Rehse, Kiziba, Land und Leute, p. 126. 

* A. B. Ellis, The Ewe-speaking Peoples, p. 204. 
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but during the lifetime of the king the princes enjoy no privileges 
and have no rank ^; and during the interregnum which takes place 
before the new king is elected, and which sometimes lasts a 
considerable time, the Queen-Mother occupies the throne. ^ 

The vast kingdom of Lunda was one of the most powerful 
monarchies of Central Africa. Its ruler is known as the Muata 
Jamwo. One of the royal princesses, called the Lukokesha, shares, 
however, the government with him. She is officially regarded as 
his mother; she is unmarried, does as she pleases, and keeps 
slave-lovers. Her children are killed at birth. This practice, 
which is common in such cases, is necessary in order to secure the 
succession to a son of the king ; for the Muata Jamwo has adopted 
the same method of achieving this as the king of Dahomey, two of 
the royal princesses being his wives, and his successor being elected 
from among their children. The Central African potentate has not, 
however, succeeded so completely as the king of Dahomey in estab¬ 
lishing a purely male dynasty. The power of the Oueen-Mother, or 
Lukokesha, is still supreme; she is inviolable, has her own court and 
draws her own revenues, and the king can do nothing without 
previously obtaining her approval. She accompanies him at 
every function and administers all affairs when he is absent 
from the court.^ In the year 1873 the Lukokesha deposed the 
Muata Jamwo, and appointed a new king.** The usages in the 
kingdom of Urua, a territory to the west of Lake Tanganyika, as 
large as Great Britain and France put together, are identical with 
those of Lunda. The king marries his sisters or first cousins, and 
the queen has to be consulted in all matters, and exercises absolute 
power in his absence. When one of the princesses dies, the king 
must remain with the corpse night and day for a week.® 

In the rich barbaric kingdom of Benin the Queen-Mother had 
her separate court ** at a little distance outside the town, beauti¬ 
fully built, where she resides with many women and daughters. 
She is consulted in all state affairs. She did everything which the 
king did.'' But the curious usage was observed that “ from the 
day that the king had fulfilled the last rite which made him king, 
she never saw his face." As in other African kingdoms, the royal 
princesses did not marry, but took any man they pleased as their 
lover.® 

The power of the Queen-Mother and of the Queen-Sister was 

^ A. B. Ellis, op. cit., pp. 161 sqq., 182 sqq., 210. 

* A. Giraud-Tculon, Les origines du mariage ct de la famille, p. 216. 

3 P. Pogge, Im Reiche des Muata Jamwo, pp. 153 sq., 227 sq., 231 sq. 

* V. E. Cameron, Across Africa, p. 396 ; O. Schmidt. Reise in Sudwesilichen 
Btchen dcs Congo, p. 136. 

® V. E. Cameron, op. cit., pp. 334, 337 sq., 362. 

• H. Ling Roth, Great Benin, pp. 119, 180, 37. 
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not by any means always formal and nominal. Much of it, no doubt, 
became so in later stages of the evolution of those monarchies, in 
the same way as the high-sounding formulas applied in regard to 
constitutional monarchs in Europe have now become empty phrases. 
But those phrases which are now meaningless are tlie relics of 
powers which were once absolute, and could not have come into 
existence if they had not stood at one time for realities. In the 
kingdom of Dwabin, for instance, the Queen-Mother ruled energeti¬ 
cally, the king being a mere weakling.^ The king of Ashanti once 
tried to levy tribute from the king of Buntooko, taking advantage 
of the absence of the queen, a woman of masculine spirit and 
talent, and the soul of the government.** When she returned, 
however, she severely reprimanded the king for his weakness in 
yielding to the demands of the Ashanti monarch, and declared war 
on the latter, saying that she would fight to the last rather than 
be so constantly despoiled.** ^ 

The kings of Uganda, whose subjects have advanced to a higher 
degree of civilisation than any other of the African races of the 
interior, are nevertheless fierce and warlike potentates, and very 
jealous of their power. But by their side reign two women, the Queen- 
Mother (* Namasole *) and the Queen (' Lubuga *) ; the latter is the 
king*s sister. Each of those women bears the title of * Kabaka,* that 
is. King; each has her court and extensive estates in various 
parts of the kingdom which she administers, appointing her own 
officials. The Queen-Mother lives in a separate enclosure at some 
distance from that of the king, and separated from it by a stream of 
running water, because it was said that she also was a king, and 
that two kings could not live on the same hill.** After the various 
elaborate ceremonies of investiture were ended it was a rule that 
the king of Uganda, like the king of Benin, should never set eyes 
again on his mother. She had to send him some food every day, 
and the king manifested great annoyance if that were omitted. If 
the Queen-Mother died, “ fear seized the people,** and the king was 
so disturbed that it was dangerous to approach him. Another 
‘ Queen-Mother * was at once provided from the same clan as the 
deceased queen. While the Baganda took their totem from their 
father—though they were formerly matrilineal—the royal family 
took theirs from their mothers. The sacred fetich of the king was 
provided by his grandmother, or by one of her relatives in the same 
clan, and was in the keeping of one of the king*s wives. The 
Queen-Sister was chosen by the Queen-Mother. She sat on the 
same throne as the king at the coronation ceremonies, and took the 
same oath. When the king died the queen at once took charge of 

^ T. E. Bodwicli, Mission from Cape Coast Castle to Ashantec, p. 24G. 

2 Ibid., p. 245. 
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her brother's body, and did not leave it until it was handed over to 
the embalmers.^ 

In the instance of the kings of Uganda the rather ludicrous 
feature of the whole business is that, notwithstanding the elaborate 
show of respecting the principle of inheritance in the female line in 
regard to the royal title, the kings were after all the sons of common 
Baganda women belonging indiscriminately to a diversity of clans. 
The formal tradition has here outlasted its significance and the dis¬ 
charge of its function. 

Among the Banyoro of East Africa the same principles obtained 
as in other African monarchies. The king was the high-priest of 
the people, and such was his sacred character that his existence was 
burdened with innumerable tabus and regulations. Every month, 
as soon as the new moon had been perceived from a mound whence 
official observers watched for her first appearance, a messenger was 
despatched to the king. He informed him of the event by 
saying: You have outlived the moon." The king was obliged 

to marry one of his half-sisters. Even if, as was usually the 
case, he was already married at the time of his election, his 
wife could acquire no official status. The Queen-Sister could 
have no children, and when she became pregnant by the 
king, she procured abortion. The reason given for this practice 
was that, if she had a child, she would necessarily be separated 
from the king during the period of her pregnancy and nursing. 
Such a cessation of intercourse with the royal princess might, it 
was apparently supposed, imperil the magic power of the king. The 
Queen-Mother held the same position as in other African kingdoms, 
and, as in Uganda and Dahomey, was not supposed to meet the 
king after his coronation.^ The Banyoro kingdom has now been 
converted to Christianity, and it is, of course, inconsistent with the 
new faith to carry out the ancient usages. “ Since the present 
king became a Christian he has had only one wife, who, however, 
as she is neither his half-sister nor a princess, cannot take the 
position nor the title of queen ; and the rank is held by a princess 
who is only nominally the wife of the king." ^ A similar com¬ 
promise is adopted by the Banyankole. One of the king's sisters, 
and not his wife, is the most important woman in the kingdom, and 
is held responsible for the health and general efficiency of the 
monarch.^ The devolution of the original scheme of African 
royalty has thus reached the last stage of decay. 

The rules regulating the office of royalty in the barbaric king¬ 
doms of Africa thus present various phases which, though differing 

^ J. Roscoe, T/ie Baganda, pp. 104, 114, 205, 210, 325. 

2 Id., The Bakitara, or Banyoro, pp. 90, 107, 136399., 14039., 147. 

3 Id., The Soul of Central Africa, pp. 17239. 

♦ Id., The Banyankole, pp. 5939. 
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materially in their practical outcome, rest upon the same 
principles. In some the royal power is exclusively in the hands 
of sacred women, who remain unmarried so as not to share 
that power with a recognised husband; in others the prince 
consort is excluded from the business of government; in others 
again a variously limited executive power, subject to the jurisdiction 
of the queen, is conferred upon a son of the royal women. Those 
gynaecocratic monarchies pass by imperceptible gradations into 
systems of government in which power is wholly in the hands of 
male autocrats, and the status of the royal women, as Queen-Sister 
or as Queen-Mother, has come to consist of little more than 
empty ceremonial and hollow titles. But the same principles 
upon which the exercise and transmission of the right divine depend 
are observed in the latter as in the more archaic forms of the 
institution. 

Those principles and usages are not peculiar to the Bantu races ; 
they are observed in those kingdoms of East Africa where 
the ruling classes are predominantly Hamitic. We come upon 
similar principles among the Shilluk of Fashoda, on the White Nile. 
The sacred kingship of the Shilluk, which has been investigated by 
Dr. Seligman, offers an interesting illustration of Sir James Frazer's 
well-known theory that the royal office was in some of its primitive 
forms temporary, the sacred king being ritually put to death before 
his powers suffered decay from senility. Such treatment of the 
king's majesty is readily intelligible if the monarch was originally 
little more than the slave-husband of imperious royal women who 
might deal with him according to their pleasure. Unlike the Banyoro 
king,^ the divine personage impersonating the deity might not be 
permitted to outlive the moon, his assimilation to the god being 
carried to the extent of requiring him to renew himself in another 
generation every month; or, as with the Egyptian Pharaohs, the 
assimilation might be more liberally interpreted by translating the 
lunar period into terms of years, the monarch renewing his life 
after a period of twenty-eight or thirty years. Among the Shilluk 
the term of the king's office and of his life was, it appears, 
determined by the queens, who decreed his demise as soon as his 
generative powers began to fail; and Dr. Seligman was told that it 
was formerly the custom for the royal women to strangle the king 
with their own hands. The princesses do not marry, but, 
as elsewhere in Africa, are free to have as many lovers as 
they please ; they are not, however, permitted to bear children, 
and terminate their pregnancies by abortion. We have little 
definite information as to the rules of succession and marriage; 
the king is chosen from among the children of the royal wives, and 
it may be presumed that he inherits the right, or rather the duty, of 

1 See above, p. 35. 
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access to the numerous queens. But the whole institution is at the 
present day in an advanced state of decay, and evidently differs 
in many particulars from its original form.^ The sacred kings of 
the Shilluk trace their descent and royal right from a divine 
ancestress.2 

The same principles which we find in force in the institutions of 
barbaric kingdoms throughout Africa obtained in the ancient and 
opulent monarchy of the Pharaohs. The legitimacy of the Egyptian 
kings depended upon the female line of descent. “ It is very doubt¬ 
ful,"' says Sir Flinders Petrie, if a king could reign except as the 
husband of the heiress of the kingdom, the right to which descended 
in the female line." ^ The queen was not so much the wife of 
the king as the wife of the god ; and it was as a temporary incarna¬ 
tion of the deity that the king was spouse to the queen. Her 
conception by the god who comes down from heaven, and her 
delivery of the son of god, are minutely represented in the reliefs 
of Luxor, Deir Al-Bahri, and Ermemt. The queen was accordingly 
high-priestess, that is, wife of Amen-Ra, and all princesses were by 
birthright, and from the moment of their birth, ‘ Royal Wives." 
A daughter of king Makeri, who lived only a few days, is styled on 
her sarcophagus, " Beloved wife of the god, Lady of both Lands."' ^ 
Princesses were allowed to marry commoners, in which case their 
children were potential heirs to the throne.® On the other hand, 
the son of the king was but a commoner, and had no right to the 
throne unless he was also the son of a royal princess. " When a 
legitimate princess bore a son, that son was nearer to the throne 
than the son of the Pharaoh himself." ® Tahutmes III, son of 
Tahutmes II, had no claim to the throne, being the son of a 
woman, Aset, not of royal blood. Accordingly, his aunt. Queen 
Hapteshu, who wished to hand the succession over to him, had to 
marry him to her daughter, his half-sister.’ Any commoner might 
reign as king provided he married a royal princess.® But 
although a king might reign as husband and delegate of a queen, 
he could have a personal right to the throne only by being the son 


1 C. G. Seligman, ** The Cult of Nyakang and the Divine Kings of the 
Shilluk,’* Fourth Report of the Wellcome Tropical Research Laboratory at the 
Gordon Memorial College, Khartoum, pp. 217 sq., 221 sq. 

2 Count Gleichen, The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, p. 197. 

® W. M. Flinders Petrie, History of Egypt, vol. ii, p. 183. 

* G. Masp6ro, Les momies royales de Deir el Bahari, p. 377. 

® F. L. Griffith, “ Notes on some Royal Names and Families," Proceedings 
of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, xiv, p. 41 ; P. E. Newberry, Beni 
Hasan, 82, No. 14. 

• A. Wiedemann, Le roi dans I’ancienne Egypte," Le MusSon, xiii, 
P- 373. 

’ W. M. Flinders Petrie, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 96. 

® Ibid., p. 240; E. A. Wallis Budge, History of Egypt, vol. iv, p. 145. 
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of a queen, and therefore of the god. Accordingly, the Queen- 
Mother occupied in Egypt a position exactly similar to that which 
she held in other African kingdoms. Kings are generally repre¬ 
sented on their monuments accompanied by the Queen-Mother.^ 
The title of ‘ Royal Mother,' which belonged by right of birth to 
every princess of the royal house, was the most exalted of honorific 
titles, and marriage to a reigning monarch added nothing, either in 
title or in status, to the position of a princess. The chief title of the 
king, on the other hand, was ‘ Suten net,' which means high- 
priest of Herakleopolis and of Koptos, and only later was 
given the signification of ‘ King of Upper and Lower Egypt.' ^ 
The queen and the princesses had accordingly as their crown 
the royal totem, the Hawk, to which they were entitled from 
birth ; while the king wore only the crown of high-priest, and did not 
receive his Horus-name until his coronation. In fact, according 
to the conceptions which governed the functions of royalty in 
ancient Egypt, queens were born and not made, while kings 
were made, not born. The statement of Diodorus that it 
had been appointed that the queen should receive more power and 
more honour than the king," thus appears to be amply borne 
out.^ Egyptian history, from its first dim page to its closing scene 
in the death-chamber of Cleopatra, reflects the exalted significance 
attached to the office of the queens. 

The oldest inscription in Egyptian writing which we possess 
is the name of a queen, " Ha, wife of Horus Ka," on a pre-dynastic 
vase dating from about 4900 B.c.^ The first historical dynasty, 
beginning with king Mena (Aha-Men), was founded by his marriage 
to Neit-hotep, who bears the' Ka' name, that is to say, is styled,like 
other African queens, ‘ King '; and it was therefore she who trans¬ 
mitted the crown of Egypt from pre-dynastic times to the first 
d5masty. In the second dynasty, queen Ne-Maat-Hap reigned 
alone during the minority of her children. Manetho says that the 
right of women to the throne was decreed by a king, Binothris 

^ W. M. Flinders Petrie, op. cit., vol. i, p. 138. 

* A. Wiedemann, Le roi dans I’ancienne figypte," Le AlusSon, xiii, 
P- 367- 

® Diodorus Siculus, i. 27. 

^ W. M. Flinders Petrie, op. cit., vol. i, p. 14. She is surmised by Sir Flin¬ 
ders Petrie to have been the daughter of the last pre-dynastic king, Sma ; but 
it would appear to be more probable that she was his widow, for her name is 
mentioned in conjunction with that of Sma (W. M. Flinders Petrie, The 
Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty, Part ii, p. 7), which would be unlikely 
had she been his daughter and not his queen. The first Egyptian dynasty 
under whom the North and the South were first uniie'^ was naturally 
founded by the queen; and the break between the pre-dynastic lines and 
the first dynasty was bridged over by the reign of the queen who handed 
over her executive power to her consort, the first king of Egypt. 
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(Ba-En-Neter), of the Ilnd Dynasty.^ But this is manifestly an 
aetiological explanation of the same kind as that which accounted 
for the matrilinear reckoning of descent in Lykia by a ‘ decree.’ ^ 
Among the early Egyptian queens who figure prominently in 
tradition is Net-Akerti, called by Greek authors Nitokris. Accord¬ 
ing to Herodotus, her brother was murdered, and the queen 
relentlessly tracked the murderers and at last succeeded in wreaking 
awful vengeance upon them.^ She is, according to Manetho, the 
last queen of the IVth Dynasty, and reigned twelve years.^ She 
completed the building of the third pyramid, which Herodotus 
ascribed to the fair Rhodopis,® and which the Arabs still regard as 
being haunted by a beautiful witch.® A recently discovered plaque 
represents her in the character of Isis with her husband, Mankaura.’ 
She was worshipped long after her death, and a sacred fire and 
incense were kept burning night and day in her temple.® 

The restoration of the Egyptian dynasties after the expulsion of 
the Hyksos, and the dawn of the golden age of the Second Empire, 
are marked by the reign of a woman who eclipsed her brother-spouse, 
even though he was the liberator of his country from the foreigner. 
Queen Nefertari wielded sole authority after his death. She was, 
says Sir G. Maspero, '' the first of those queens by divine right 
who, scorning the inaction of the harem, took upon themselves 
the right to fulfil the active duties of a sovereign and claimed recog¬ 
nition of the equality or superiority of their titles to those of their 


^ Fragm. Hist. Grace., vol. ii, p. 543. 

“ Plutarch, De virt. mtilier., ix. 

“ Herodotus, ii. 100. 

^ ' EpaalXevae NlrcoKpig yvvr) dvr I rov avdpdg, says of her Erastothenes, 
ill Syncellus, Chronographia, 104c, vol. i, p. 195. 

® Herodotus, ii. 134. The third pyramid was, according to Sir Flinders 
Petrie, built by Menkaura of the IVth Dynasty. But, as the pyramid has 
been enlarged, and additional chambers built (Baedecker, Egypt, p. 123), 
there appears no reason for not regarding the traditional history which 
refers it to Net-Akerti, the queen of Menkara of the Vlth Dynasty, as 
accurate. 

• “It is said that the spirit of the southern pyramid appears without 
in the form of a nude young woman, most beautiful, and whose manners 
are such that when she wishes to bestow her love upon someone and rob 
him of his reason, she smiles at him, and forthwith he approaches her, and 
she draws him towards her, and makes him mad with love, so that he loses 
his mind, and thereafter runs as a vagabond through the country *’ (UJ£gypte, 
de Murtadi, fils de Graphiphe, trad, par M. P. Wattier, p. 65). Nitocris has 
furnished the theme for a poem by a recent French writer : J. F. L. Merlet, 
Nitokris, ligende de Vancienne £gypte, Paris, 1912. 

^ Discovered by G. A. Reisner, and now in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. 

® Herodotus, ii. 130 ; G. F. C. Parthey, “ Das Orakel und die Oase 
Ammon," Ahhandlungen der kdniglichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1862, 
p. 144. 
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husbands or sons/'^ After her death she was worshipped as 
the national heroine, the ' Ancestress and Foundress,' of restored 
Egypt; and her cult, which lasted over six hundred years, eclipsed 
that of any hero of Egyptian history. '' Her image was placed 
as an equal among the inhabitants of the Egyptian heaven. In 
the united assembly of the sainted kings of the New Empire she sits 
enthroned at the head of all the Pharaonic pairs, and before all the 
royal children of their race, as the specially venerated ancestress 
and founder of the XVIIIth Dynasty." ^ Her glory has, for us, been 
eclipsed by the splendour of her grand-daughter, the famous 
Hapteshu, " King of the North and South, Ka-Ma-Ra, the Golden 
Homs, Bestower of years. Goddess of risings. Conqueror of all 
Lands, Life-giver of all Hearts, Chief spouse of Amen, The Mighty 
One." ® The great queen, who was associated with her father, 
Tahutmes I, reigned supreme for thirty-three years, and it is 
significant that, although her nephew, Tahutmes III, proved after 
her death one of the most brilliant and aggressive kings of Egypt, 
he was, during the period of his official association with her, entirely 
eclipsed by Queen Hapteshu. Tyi, the queen of Amenhotep III, 
also exercised the regency during her son's minority, and her 
influence during her husband's reign appears to have been scarcely 
less pronounced. " She appears closely associated with the king 
on his monuments, her figure is seen side by side with his on scarabs, 
her name appears along with the king's on innumerable objects, a 
temple was built in her honour at Sedeinga." ^ Since her son, 
Amenhotep IV, was but a youth when he initiated the peculiar 
religious reformation which is associated with his name, it appears 
more than probable that the Queen-Mother had a considerable 
share in that adventure. Her daughter Ncfertiti, and the latter's 
daughter Ankhsenamen, appear in turn as the dominating figures 
during the reign of Tutankhamen, who, like many other Egyptian 
monarchs, derived his title to the crown from his wife and assumed 
her name. Writing long before the discovery of his famous tomb, 
Sir Flinders Petrie remarks : " The queen, Ankhsenamen, was very 
important, and her name is almost as often found as that of her 
husband." ® 

By the eighth century b.c. the ancient glories of Egypt had 
departed for ever, and the Nilotic realm was breaking up. It was 
saved for a while from dissolution by the Sudanese rulers of Napata 

^ G. Masp6ro, The Struggle of the Nations, p. 95. 

® H. Brugsch, Egypt under the Pharaohs, vol. i, p. 279. 

* J. R. Butter, The Queens of Egypt, p. 96. 

* W. M. Flinders Petrie, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 183. The temple at Sedeinga 
bears the inscription : Made for the great and mighty heiress, the mistress 
of all lands, Tyi " (ibid., p. 193). 

® W. M. Flinders Petrie, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 238. 
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and Meroe, who took charge of the government of Egypt, founding 
their claim on some old connection with the priest-kings of Thebes 
and on descent from an Egyptian princess. That reversion of 
Pharaonic royalty into the hands of a semi-barbaric African dynasty 
was, as might be expected, marked by a notable accentuation of its 
archaic matriarchal features. The sacred and official head of the 
Nubian kingdom was and always had been the Queen-Mother, 
or ‘ Kandake.' ^ On the walls of the pylons and chapels of Meroe 
and Naga are depicted imitations of the conventional apotheoses 
of the Egyptian Pharaohs; but the glorified divine monarchs are 
in this instance not kings, but queens. Their prince-consorts are 
represented in smaller proportions standing behind them ; ^ and 
the amazonic queens are pictured in the traditional attitude, 
spearing their defeated enemies or slaughtering them with their 
swords.^ Piankhi, who established the Nubian dynasty in Egypt, 
describes himself on the stele of Aspaleta as the son of the Queen 
of Kush,'* and traces his descent through eight generations of 
queens, no kings and no fathers being mentioned.^ Queen Amen- 
ardes, the most prominent figure in the records of the Nubian 
dynasties of Egypt, '' always appears as the main personage where 
she is named. ... As a mere appendage to her power appears that 
of her husband, Pankhy II." ^ Queen Nesikhonsu (XXIst Dynasty) 
acted as viceroy of Middle Egypt and Ethiopia; she is styled on a 
stele at University College Museum, " Viceroy of Kush, Admini¬ 
strator of the Middle Country." ® Under the Ethiopian dynasties 
each king had two Great Queens, the one ruling at Napata, the other 
at Thebes, both exercising royal authority with the assistance of a 
prime minister. Indeed, during the last dynasties, the Theban 
queens, ruling personally as ‘ Divine Spouses of Amen,' were 
independent of the Saite rulers of Lower Egypt.’ Psamtek got 

1 Strabo, xvii. 54 ; Bion Solensis, in Fragmenia Historicorum Graecorum, 
vol. iv, p. 351. Cf. Hesychius, s.v, Kavdi]. 

2 C. R. Lepsius, Denkmdler aus Agypten und Athiopen, Abth. v, ppl. 30, 
32, 59 ; 19. 41. 52, 53. 54- 

3 Ibid., ppl. 40, 56. 

^ Records of the Past, vol. vi, p. 76 ; W. M. Flinders Petrie, op. cit., vol. iii, 
p. 309. Matriarchal rules of succession obtained in Nubia till mediaeval times. 

“ Among the Nubians," says the Arab historian Abu-Selah, " when a king 
dies leaving a son and a nephew, the son of his sister, it is the latter who 
succeeds to the throne to the exclusion of the natural heir " (E. M. Quatre- 
mdre, Mimoires gdographiques et historiques sur rj£gypte et sur quelques 
contries voisines, recueillis des manuscrits coptes, arahes, etc., de la Bibliothique 
Impdriale, vol. i, p. 32). 

® W. M. Flinders Petrie, op. cit., vol. iii, p. 289. 

• A. B. Edwards, " Relics from the Tomb of the Priest-Kings at Dayr- 
el-Baharee," Recueil de Travaux relatifs d la philologie et d Varchdologie 
£gyptiennes et Assyriennes, iv, pp. 81 sqq. 

’ W. M. Flinders Petrie, op. cit., vol. iii, pp. 303 sq., 308. 
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one of his daughters adopted by Queen Shepenapt of Thebes, who 
was only officially his wife.^ 

The kings of Egypt adopted, in order to transmit the office 
to their own heirs, the device of dynastic incest which we 
have already several times noted. ^ It is significant that the 
most powerful and vainglorious despot among Egyptian kings, 
Rameses II, appears to have been the most anxious to clinch 
the legitimacy of his dynastic title by emphasising the fusion 
of the male and female lines. He married two of his sisters.^ 
He is everywhere represented in association with the Queen- 
Mother or with one of the queens, and the association is 
emphasised in the most sumptuous of his monuments. At Abu- 
Simbel, Queen Nefertari stands beside him, both on the colossal 
fa9ade and in the scenes of adoration on the walls of the temple ; ^ 
and the Hathor temple close by is dedicated exclusively to the 
queen. In the Ramesseum the Queen-Mother is styled the 
mighty mistress of the world/' ^ 

Failing the artificial combination of the male and female lines 

^ W. M. Flinders Petrie, op. cit,, vol. iii, p. 357 ; Karnak Stele, Cairo, 
T. 673. 

2 The practice, with which we are familiar during the Ptolemaic period, 
which is known to us from less formal histories than those available in the 
monuments, was a very ancient usage which the Lagides could not afford 
to disregard, repugnant as it was to Hellenic ideas, without jeopardising 
their authority and prestige with a people jealous of its traditions. In the 
golden age of the Theban Empire, the only other period of Egyptian history 
for which documentary material is sufficiently detailed to enable us to recon¬ 
struct genealogical tables, we find that, in the XVIIIth Dynasty, seven 
kings married their sisters ; in the XIXth Dynasty all but three are known 
to have done so ; in the XXth Dynasty every king married his sister. Kings 
married their sisters in the XVIIth, Xlllth, Xllth, and as early as the IVlh 
Dynasty, Dynastic incest, besides being practised by the African, Peruvian, 
and Hawaiian royal families, as we have already seen, was the rule among 
the Gallas (N. Pearce, Life and Adventure in Abyssinia, vol. i, p. 9b), and 
also in Persia and among the Phoenicians (F. Justi, in W. Geiger and 
F. Kuhn, Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie, vol. ii, p. 435). Tacitus notes 
it among the Iberians {Annales, xii. 46), and it was adopted in Karia 
(Arrianus, Exped. Alex., i. 25 ; Dionysius Sic., xvii. 24). It was also the 
rule in Siam (J. Bowring, The Kingdom and People of Siam, vol. i, p. 436; 
M. Turpin, Histoire civile et naturelle du Royaume de Siam, vol. i, p. 56). 

^ E. A. Wallis Budge, A History of Egypt, vol. v, p. 69. It has been 
thought that Rameses also married three of his own daughters (E. A. Wallis 
Budge, loc. cit. ; G. Maspftro, The Struggle of the Nations, p. 424 ; W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, op. cit., vol. iii, p. 88 ; A. Wiedemann, Aegyptische Geschichte, 
p. 466). But as that conclusion rests only upon the title of ‘ Royal Wife,' 
which is known to have been borne by a royal princess even in infancy, 
the grounds for the view appear to be insufficient. 

* C. R. Lepsius, op. cit., Abth. iii, plates 185, 189B. 

® J. E. Quibell, The Ramesseum, plate xxix; cf. M. Duncker, The History 
of Antiquity, vol. i, p. 172. 
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of descent, the succession reverted to the female line; and the 
royal office could not be transmitted by a king to his descendants, 
but could only be delegated by a princess of the royal clan 
to her husband. Hence the essential condition for legiti¬ 
mising a new dynasty is that the king shall marry the deceased 
monarch's wife, for if she were to have a child by another husband, 
that child would be the legitimate heir. In African kingdoms 
the new king, when elected, has a right to the wives of his pre¬ 
decessor.^ In Ashanti the heir apparent ‘‘ no sooner hears of the 
king's death than he immediately makes his interest with his friends 
to take possession of the late king's court and wives, and, succeeding 
happily in these particulars, he need not doubt the remainder." ^ 
It is needless, however, to go to savage Africa for examples of 
the practice of elected kings and usurpers legalising their title by 
marrying the widows of their predecessors. Almost every conqueror 
and usurper shows the same anxiety. Absalom obtains possession 
of the wives of King David; Alexander marries Roxana; Musa, 
after the conquest of Spain by his general Al-Tarif, marries the 
widow of the Visigothic King Roderick ; Alboin, the Lombard 
king, marries Rosamund, the daughter of the slain Cunimund; 
Hamlet's uncle, Feng, marries Hamlet's mother, and the latter's 
successor. Wiglet, does the same; Canute marries the aged widow 
of Ethelbert; and so forth throughout barbaric history. 

In Egypt the connecting link between the male dynasties is 
established by the marriage of the founder of the new dynasty to 
the widow of the last king, or to a princess of the royal blood. After 
the long dark centuries of the Hyksos domination, when the 
Egyptian princes of the old dynasty had probably all perished in 
the severe struggle, the succession was established by the surviving 
princesses. " As soon as the veil over this period of history begins 
to be lifted we distinguish among the personages emerging from the 
obscurity as many queens as kings presiding over the destinies of 
Egypt." ^ " Every time that a dynasty becomes extinguished the 
founder of the new dynasty, whose greatest anxiety is to become 
connected with the royal family, married princesses of the blood 
royal, or gave them in marriage to his son. Such a marriage 
reunited the temporarily severed chain of the divine dynasty and 
legalised the usurpation." ^ According to the story of Manetho, 
when the king whom he calls Sethosis, on setting out on a journey, 
appointed his brother as regent over the kingdom, he handed over 
to him the full royal authority with the proviso " that he should 

^ A. B. Ellis, The Ewe-speaking Peoples, p. 205 ; V. L. Cameron, Across 
Africa, p. 337. 

* W. Bosman, A New Description of the Coast of Guinea, p. 345. 

* G. Masp6ro, The Struggle of the Nations, p. 77. 

^ Id., Histoire ancienne des peuples de Vorient, p. 53. 
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forbear from touching the queen, the mother of the royal children, 
or the royal wives/' The faithless brother, however, did not 
consider that he had become master of the kingdom until he had 
married his brother’s wife.^ The Persian Kambyses, before 
conquering Egypt, sought out an Egyptian princess in order to 
have a title to the throne.* The famous intrigue of Mark Antony 
with Cleopatra was, no doubt, much more political than romantic, 
and the Roman adventurer endeavoured to follow the immemorial 
precedent of all aspirants to the double crown of Egypt.® 

It is apparent that there is an unbroken continuity between the 
principles which traditionally governed the institution of monarchy 
in the kingdom of the Pharaohs and those which obtained in primi¬ 
tive African monarchies, where the spouses of the princesses of the 
royal house were but maltreated slaves at the mercy of the royal 
women. The mysterious power, which was thus originally an 
attribute of the women of the royal family and not of the men, was 
not in its origin political or administrative, but was, as Sir James 
Frazer has shown, of a magical or magic-wielding nature; and 
it was that magical power which was transmitted by the women, or 
rather was primitively possessed exclusively by the women of the 
royal family. It was in view of the transmission of that magic 
power that so much importance was attached to legitimacy in the 
royal succession. Among the Kuku of the Upper Congo, although 
the rain-maker has not developed into a sacred king or risen above the 
status of an ordinary practitioner of magic, the magic power is 
regarded, as by African kings, as being transmissible through the 
women only. If a rain-maker has no son by his wives, it is 
incumbent upon one of his sister’s sons to beget an heir to his magic 
from one of the rain-maker's wives. No man can become a rain¬ 
maker except he is born of a rain-making woman.^ 

The character of primitive and archaic sacred monarchies affords 
a strong confirmation of the conclusion to which we w^ere previously 
led, that magic and priestly functions were originally exercised by 
women. The power of sacred monarchs and of priesthoods, which 
is so important an element of established agricultural civilisations, 
is founded upon magical attributes which originally belonged 
prescriptively to women and are regarded as being transmitted 
through women. Agricultural religions have developed out of 
rites and beliefs that were as much the particular domain of the 
women as the plying of their wooden hoe and the watering of the 
seeds which they planted. The cults which those primitive 
priestesses served were addressed to powers that derived their 

^ Josephus, De bello Judaico, i. 15. 

* Herodotus, ii. i, 

® Cf. G. Ferrero, Grandezza e decadenza di Roma, vol. iii, pp. 414 sqq. 

^ J. van den Plas, Les Kuku, pp, 393 sqq. 
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significance from their association with the functions of women. 
Those conclusions take us a long way from the assumption that 
women have had little or nothing to do with the development of 
religious ideas. In its advanced phases and intellectualised forms 
religious development has, indeed, been the work of men. By 
powerful and leisured priesthoods, under the aegis of established 
monarchies, the crude conceptions of primitive cult have become 
systematised and have undergone the transformations which have 
ultimately converted them into interpretations of nature, of 
the universe, and of life. In the same manner as primitive 
emotions and sentiments have become transmuted into the products 
of creative art by the intellectual operation of the masculine mind, 
so primitive magic and superstition have been transformed by the 
male intellect into theological religions. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


THE GREAT MOTHERS 

I N accordance with their primary function as ‘ the real husband 
of all women * and source of all fertility, primitive lunar 
deities are predominantly masculine; the moon is a man 
and the sun is commonly his wife. With the transference of the 
attribute of fertilising agent to solar gods or to more generalised 
heavenly deities, the fundamental ground for the masculine sex of 
the lunar deity ceases to exist. The sexes of the heavenly bodies 
commonly become reversed, the moon becoming the wife of the 
sun. That change of sex is facilitated by the intimate association 
of the moon with women and with all their functions and activities. 
The primitive moon-god presents, indeed, the incongruity of a male 
who is nevertheless the patron of all the pursuits and attributes 
which appertain to the sphere of women. As a result of those 
feminine associations and functions the primitive moon-deity, 
although predominantly male, may, if occasion requires, be regarded 
as a female. Among those pre-agricultural peoples with whom the 
moon is almost invariably regarded as a male, occasional contra¬ 
dictions are found. Thus among the Eskimo, the Ainu of 
Japan, the Nagas of Manipur, although the moon is usually 
looked upon as a male, odd examples are met with in folk¬ 
lore stories where the moon plays the part of a female.^ 
Among the Akamba the moon, we are informed, is treated indif¬ 
ferently as a male or as a female according to the occasion.^ 
Some of those contradictions may be due to contact with more 
advanced peoples, who regard the moon as a female. But 
apart from such influences there is nothing surprising in that 
occasional change of sex of the primitive lunar deity. Primi¬ 
tive theology is not a fixed and dogmatic system, and the 
nature of the gods is not an article of orthodox faith. The 
moon-deity is the particular deity of women, and exercises. 


^ F. Boas, “ The Central Eskimo,'* Sixth Annual R€t>oft of the Bureau 
of Ethnology, p. 597 ; J. Batchelor, The Ainu and their Folklore, pp. 273 ?q.; 
J. H. Hutton, The Angami Nagas, p. 410. 

® G. Lindblom, The Akamba, p. 337. 
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apart from sex, all feminine functions. The incongruity of a 
male deity traditionally engaged in spinning, weaving, making 
pots, drawing water, carrying firewood, cooking and acting as a 
midwife cannot but prove at times perplexing. The difficulty is 
sometimes met by placing two persons of opposite sex in the moon. 
The male moon-god, the lover of women, is everywhere in the 
habit of kidnapping women ; the ravished woman naturally under¬ 
takes those feminine occupations which are unsuited to a male 
deity.^ In later cultural phases the myth is commonly reversed : 
the female moon kidnaps a male lover, as Artemis Endymion. 
The feminine attributes of the moon are thus reconciled with 
its primary masculine functions. There is no occasion to have 
recourse to theories of' bisexual deities.' Such a conception 
is foreign to primitive thought. The sexual character of 
primitive deities is, on the contrary, emphatic; the primitive 
moon-god is the very principle of masculine generative power. 
The ‘ bisexual' character of primitive deities is not the expres¬ 
sion of a transcendental conception of metaphysical herma¬ 
phroditism, but a natural result of the combination of male 
attributes and feminine interests in the primitive lunar deity 
and of the facile inconsistency of primitive thought and tradi¬ 
tion. The change of sex of the moon from male to female 
does not, then, entail any violent subversion of established ideas. 
When the primary notions which gave rise to the sexual functions 
of the deity have lost their original force, when the change has 
become necessitated by definite causes, the way to it has been pre¬ 
pared by the confusion resulting from the combination of masculine 
and feminine attributes in the lunar deity. As soon as it has lost 
its functionally male character, the lunar power readily assumes the 
form of a female divinity and becomes the heavenly prototype of 
womanhood, the Woman or the Mother. 


The Primitive Goddess as Mother of God 
and as Primal Ancestress, 

In primitive cosmic myths, moreover, the moon, though a 
male, is, as has been seen, generally associated with a female deity. 

^ E.g., A. Krause, Die Tlinkit Indianer, pp. 270 sq.; F. A. Colder, 
“ The Songs and Stories of the Aleuts/' Journal of American Folk-Lore, xx, 
p. 28 ; J. Teit, “ The Lilloet Indians," Publications of the Jesup North Pacific 
Expedition, vol. i, p. 275 ; W. E. Stanbridge, " Some Particulars of the 
General Characteristics, etc., of the Tribes in the Central Part of Victoria, 
Southern Australia," Transactions of the Ethnological Society, N.S., i, p. 301 ; 
J. Bonwick, Daily Life and Origin of the Tasmanians, p. ^02 ; W. W. Gill, 
Myths and Songs of the Southern Pacific, p. 45 ; H. G. Wissendorff, " L6gendes 
mythologiques lataviennes," Revue des Traditions Populaires, vii, p. 553. 
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In matriarchal societies it would be an inconceivable incongruity 
that a masculine personage should have no mother. The meta¬ 
physical notion of a self-begotten god does not enter into the 
conceptions of primitive theology. A male god may very well 
have no father, but it would be opposed to the most fundamental 
notions of a primitive society that he should be without a mother. 
Generation begins with females, not with males; women pro¬ 
create by immaculate conception, men do not; a mother is 
indispensable, a father is not. Primitive moon-gods, accordingly, 
have usually a mother. That mother is not in primitive lunar 
myths, such, for example, as those of Melanesia, so intimately 
associated with the functions and cosmic attributes of the moon 
as are the moon-gods themselves. With the latter, and not with 
their mother, the primary and fundamental attributes of 
the moon are connected; the connection of the mother-goddess 
with those attributes is therefore more remote. She indeed often 
dies in giving birth to her son, or sons; she becomes the wife of 
her own son ; but the vicissitudes which are characteristic of lunar 
gods are, in general, not so marked in the conception of their 
mother. She is not a dying goddess. Her function and the reason 
of her existence is primarily that of bringing forth the moon-god; 
she is essentially the Mother of God. And accordingly it is her 
enduring, her eternal character, persisting through all vicissitudes, 
which is most prominent. She is the * Power over the Manitu,' 
the fatal goddess, the goddess of Fate, and often therefore the 
inexorable one, the goddess of death, whom even the efforts and 
entreaties of her son cannot mollify. 

Those characteristics of the Mother of God render her, from the 
first, a more generalised deity than the moon-god. Although 
personified abstractions are foreign to primitive thought, the 
primal Mother partakes from her very nature of an abstract 
character as the prototype of motherhood in general. She is not 
only the Mother of God, or as the Algonkin called her, emphasising 
her primal and timeless character, the * Grandmother,' she is also 
generally the Mother of mankind, the primal Mother. The 
Mother of American or of Melanesian myth is indistinguishable 
from the First Woman, the Eve of Semitic myth. Often each 
tribe or clan has its eponymous primal Mother. The Pelew 
Islanders, for example, have an ancestral goddess for each family, 
and each tribe amongst them has its eponymous mother. They 
are the active and important deities of the people, and their 
cult constitutes the bulk of the religious practices and sentiment 
in those islands. All good and bad luck comes from the Mothers; 
it is they who, when angry, send diseases and death.’ 

1 J. Kubary, ** Die Religion der Pelauer," in A. Bastian, Allerlei aus 
Volk- and Menschenkunde, vol. i, pp. 12, 22, 27. 
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Similarly, among the aboriginal populations of India, more espe¬ 
cially in the southern provinces, where Aryan influence has never 
been so strong as in the north, the native cults are represented by 
local deities, whose numerous little shrines may be seen in the 
neighbourhood of every village. In the larger towns imposing 
temples of Siva or of Vishnu may be found, but these are alien 
importations. The real cult of the aboriginal population is addressed 
to the deities of the shrines, who represent the worship of the land 
before the Aryan came. Those village deities, or ‘ grama-davata,' 
are with few exceptions female.^ The goddesses bear a multitude 
of names, and are associated with an equal diversity of attri¬ 
butes ; but the people acknowledge that those numerous 
goddesses ‘'are only different names for the same goddess.'*^ 
Frequently she is simply spoken of as Mata—that is,' the Mother,' ® 
or Pedama, ‘ the World Mother.'^ Like the Pelew goddesses, the 
Indian village Mothers have often become conspicuously associated 
with the diseases with which they are supposed to afflict mankind. 
There is Gangamma, the goddess of small-pox; Maramma, the 
goddess of cholera; Kokkalamma, the goddess of cough; Sukha- 
lamma, the goddess of measles; Udalamma, the goddess of swollen 
necks.® There is even, in the Canara district, a goddess Chamundi, 
or the ' Mistress of Death *; ® and, like the Greek Demeter, the 
goddess is often spoken of as * the Black One.' ^ The power of 
death is, however, as usual the correlative of the power of life. 
In the Chamba State the goddesses have the power to cure all 
diseases of man and beast,® and they are, of course, goddesses of 
childbirth and fertility. They have also a special relation to the 
food supply and the products of the earth, and the Mother may 
be spoken of as ' she who fills with grain,' Annapurna.® 

The goddesses are worshipped by men and women alike, though 
the women are often the more devout worshippers, especially in 
connection with their functions and when asking for help in 
childbed or desiring children. The little shrines are usually served 
by men of the menial class ; but it is worthy of note that the 

H. Whitehead, The Village Gods of South India, p. 17. 

Ibid., p. 26. 

W. Crooke, “ The Cult of the Mother Goddesses in India,'" Folk-lore, 

, p. 300- 

H. Whitehead, op. cit., p. 24. 

Ibid., p. 23. 

M. J. Walhouse, Devil and Ghost Worship in Western India," Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute, v, p. 418. 

W. Crooke, op. cit., p. 300. 

H. A. Rose, Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and the 
North-West Frontier Province, vol. i, p. 331. 

® H. Whitehead, op. cit., p. 17. Cf. H. A. Rose, op. cit., vol. i, 
P- 479 - 
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incumbent generally belongs to a profession which was formerly 
exercised by women, such as that of washerman or potter. At 
Coconada the office is exercised by a woman of the fisherman class, 
and it is hereditary in her family, but she generally appoints one of 
her male relatives as her deputy.^ At Guichivada, in the Telugu 
country, the priest assumes the dress of a woman when officiating.^ 
Elsewhere in Malabar the goddess is impersonated at her festival 
by an unmarried woman, who is called by the name of the goddess 
and takes the chief part in the ceremonies ; she touches all persons 
with a wand, and spits on them, thereby cleansing them of all 
defilements, physical and spiritual.^ Near Bangalore, at the festival 
of the seven goddesses, a fire-walking ceremony takes place, the 
performers being women.^ In Mysore, on the first day of the 
festival a woman comes from every household to the place of 
worship with a lighted lamp made of rice flour, called ‘ arati,' and 
then all together wave their lamps in a circle from left to right above 
their heads, and from right to left below. When the festival is 
over, the washerman of the village, who acts as ‘ pujari,' accom¬ 
panied by all the villagers, takes the image to the tank, and leaves 
it there.*' ® 

The general opinion is that the Indian aboriginal Mothers are 
primarily tribal ancestresses, and they are in several instances 
overtly recognised as such.® But the tribal ancestress or ancestor 
may be anything, from a totem to a moon-deity, and usually about 
the last thing which he is in reality is an actual historical pro¬ 
genitor. Most deities are regarded as the first parent, male or 
female. The character of the Indian goddesses as controllers of 
life and disease, as arbiters of destiny, suggests that they may 
have originally been derived from the fateful and magic-wielding 
lunar deities who exercise those functions in primitive thought. 
On the other hand, it is plain that they contain at least the 
germ of agricultural goddesses, mothers of com, Earth-mothers, 
and that but for the proximity of the Brahmanical Sivas and 
Vishnus, and the influence of Hindu religion, which is essentially 
non-agricultural, they might easily have developed into Great 
Mothers similar in type to those of Western Asia and Europe. 

The goddesses of the Pueblo tribes of New Mexico and Arizona 


^ H. Whitehead, op. cit., pp. 63 sq. 

3 Ibid., p. 57. 

3 E. Thurston, Omens and Superstitions of Southern India, p. 27. 

^ H. Whitehead, op. cit., p. 83. 

^ Ibid., p. 40. 

® M. Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, pp. 225 sq. ; Gazetteer 
of the Bombay Presidency, vol. v, p. 76 ; vol. vii, pp. 609 sqq.; vol. ix, part i, 
p. xxxvi; A. K. Forbes, Ras Mala, pp. 426 sqq. 
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are likewise the central figures of cults which prefigure the rituals 
of Eleusis, and the Great Mother and her daughters present barbaric 
counterparts of Demeter and Kore in the agricultural rites of 
ancient Greece. As has been shown in detail by Mr. Fewkes, those 
deities, which are invoked as Corn Mother, Com Maidens, Mother 
of Germs, are regarded by their votaries as actual ancestresses of 
the clans. The fundamental object of the ‘ Katcina * ceremonies, 
as of all savage ‘ secret societies,' is to establish a communion 
between the living and the deceased members of the clan. Every 
deceased tribesman becomes a deity capable of controlling the 
conditions of agricultural prosperity, and is addressed with the 
prayer : You have become a ‘ katcina '; bring us rain." ^ The 
Great Mother, as her name clearly indicates, is at the same time 
the Moon, the Mother of God.^ The Arapahos have very 
similar ceremonies, which also bear a striking likeness to the 
mysteries of the agricultural religions of Greece and Western Asia. 
Much after the manner of the hierophant at Eleusis, the Arapaho 
high priest bears forth, after a rite of symbolic fecundation per¬ 
formed by the light of the moon, in which the high priestess 
personifies the Great Mother, a pod of maize, the emblem of the 
fruits of the earth. When questioned on the nature of the Great 
Goddess, the priest has no other explanation to offer than that 
" the woman represents the mother of the tribe." ^ 


The Primitive Goddess 
as Mother of Animals, 

Since cosmic gods are commonly assimilated to the animal 
ancestor of the clan, the totem, the Mother deity is often the 
mothei of the totem, or tribal hero. In her character of generating 
goddess she is the mother of animals as well as of men, which, as 
we have seen, are scarcely differentiated from one another in the 
thought of totemic societies. As mother of the tribe she is, above 
all, the dispenser of food. One of the most common attributes of 
the Great Mother is accordingly the control of animals and of the 
food supply. Artemis, the hunting goddess of the Greeks, was 
specially thought of as the protectress of wild creatures, and 
curiously, not of land animals only, but also of fish.^ In India 

1 J. W. Fewkes, " An Interpretation of Katcina Worship,” Journal of 
American Folk-Lore, xiv, p. 82 ; Id., ” The Group of Tusayan Ceremonials 
called Katcinas,” Fifteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
pp. 251 sqq. ; Id., in Handbook of American Indians, vol. i, pp. 566 sq. 

• See above, vol. ii, p. 738. 

® G. A. Dorsey, “The Arapaho Sun Dance,” Field Columbian Museum 
Publications, Anthropological Series, vol. iv, p. 173. 

* Plutarch, De rat. anim., viii. 
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there are likewise goddesses of the jungle whose chief attri¬ 
bute is to protect or control the denizens of the woods, and 
who must be conciliated by the hunter.^ The Finns have 
a similar goddess, Mimmerkki, and to gain her favour was the 
chief anxiety of hunters.^ The Yoruba and the Fjort have a 
goddess, called Zambici, who is '' the mother of all animals/' ^ 
The Germanic goddess Harke bore a strong likeness in this respect 
to the Greek Artemis and the Latin Diana ; she also was the 
protectress of wild creatures.'* 

Among the Eskimo the Great Goddess, called Sedna, or Arna- 
kuagsak—that is, ' the Woman '—^holds so important a place in 
their conceptions and rites that she is described as their chief 
deity. Her principal attribute and function is the control of the 
animals which provide the Eskimo with food, and which in this 
instance are chiefly sea animals. ‘‘ She sends out all animals that 
serve for food ; but in certain cases withholds the supply, causing 
want and famine " ® The Great Goddess of the Eskimo is identified 
with the cosmic power which they regard as controlling their 
destinies, namely, the moon. She occupies in Eskimo myths the 
place which in a version already noted ® is taken by one of the 
two conflicting moon-beings. She is said to dwell on the one 
side, while her father "—^who seems to be also at times her 
brother and her lover—dwells on the opposite side. As with 
the Egyptian Horus and the South American moon-god, Eskimo 
mythology has a good deal to say about what happens to Sedna's 
eye. She is said to have only one eye, and her father like¬ 
wise has but one eye. He pierces the eye of the Great Goddess. 
She periodically dies and comes to life again.On first seeing a 
European look at the moon through a telescope the Eskimo were 
convinced that he must have been performing an incantation to call 
forth from the moon an abundant supply of seals.® The Great 
Goddess is also represented as dwelling in a house at the bottom 
of the sea. She has the attributes which are everywhere charac¬ 
teristic of lunar deities; she is the controller of atmospheric con¬ 
ditions, of rain and storms, of the sea; she has the character of 
an inexorable fate-deity; she ‘‘ has boundless command over the 

^ W. Crooke, “ The Cult of the Mother Goddesses in India,*’ Folk-lore, 
XXX, pp. 297 sq. 

* M. A. Gastrin, Vorlesungen iiber die Finnische Mythologie, p. 93. 

® R. E. Dennett, At the Back of the Black Man's Mind, p. 152 ; Id., 
Folklore of the Fjort, p. 127. * See above, vol. ii, p. 618. 

^ H. J. Rink, Tales and Traditions of the Eskimos, pp. 39 sq. 

® See above, vol. ii, p. 721. 

’ F. Boas, “ The Central Eskimo,” Sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, pp. 583 sq. ; H. N. Wardle, ” The Sedna Cycle : A Study in Myth 
Evolution,” The American Anthropologist, N.S., ii, pp. 573, 575. 

® E. Petitot, Les Grands Esquimaux, p. 82. 
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destinies of mankind " ; she rules the land of the dead, and, like 
Hekate, is attended by a dog.^ 

The Chukchi have a goddess which appears to be identical with 
the Great Goddess of the Eskimo; she is called ' The Mother of 
Walruses,' lives at the bottom of the sea, and is represented in 
the form of a walrus.^ The chief cult of the Samoyeds is also 
addressed to Grandmother Yanman, who controls the supply of 
fish and dwells at the mouth of the Ob River.® Similar goddesses 
wielding power over the food-supplying sea animals are worshipped 
by the Buryat ^ and the Koryak.® We have thus among peoples 
with whom the Earth-Mother, bearer of golden harvests, would 
clearly be out of the question, her counterpart, an unagricultural 
Demeter, the giver of all food, who, without being in any way 
associated with the earth, partakes nevertheless of the characters 
which are everywhere typical of the Great Mother. If we imagine 
the Eskimo transported from their frozen abode to fertile plains, 
and transformed into an agricultural people, their Great Goddess of 
fertility and of food would inevitably assume the character of a 
corn-goddess and deity of harvests, and become assimilated to 
Mother Earth. 


The Primitive Goddess 
as Mother of Corn, 

The Great Goddess of the Siouan tribes of North America, 
the ancestress of mankind, or First Woman, the ‘ Old Woman who 
never dies,' has actually assumed the character of Corn-mother so 
completely, in all but her name, that her attributes and the rites 
by means of which she is encouraged to bring forth the fruits of 
the earth, present the most manifest primitive parallel to those of 
the Asiatic corn-goddesses and the Hellenic Dcmeter. But the 
‘ Old Woman who never dies ' is expressly said to be the moon, and 
is never regarded as anything else.® She is identical with the 
Aataentsic of the Algonkin tribes, and it is but a step from her 
to the Mother of Germs, whose name is also Moon, of the more 
advanced agricultural Pueblo tribes. 

The Great Mother, the mother of the Manitu, or Great Hare, 
is also, like the Eskimo goddess, the mother of the food animals, 
or the mother of the totem, the cosmic god, or moon-god, being 
conceived in animal form, and being assimilated to a totem-animal. 

^ F. Boas, loc. cit. * W. Bogoras, The Chukchee, p. 317. 

® M. A. Czaplicka, in Hastings’s Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 
vol. xi, pp. 175 sq. 

* Id., Aboriginal Siberia, p. 284. 

® W. Jochelson, The Koryak, pp. 30 sq. 

• See above, vol. ii, pp. 728 sq. 
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As source of all food, she is, when food comes to be mainly cereal, 
equally the mother of vegetable as of animal food, the mother of 
corn. The precious corn which she produces is her offspring, and 
is therefore the same as her son, the Manitu, or moon-god. Like 
him, it dies and is born again. The corn is regarded as a sacred 
food-totem, as is the animal-totem by the primitive hunter. ** The 
corn,*' said an American Indian to a missionary, is the same to 
us as Jesus Christ is to you." ^ Among the Tupis of Brazil Mother 
Moon is chiefly regarded as the mother of all vegetables. They 
have the following myth concerning the origin of the manioc plant. 
A young woman became pregnant without intercourse, after a 
young man, white and shining, had appeared to her. She presently 
gave birth to a child as white as snow, which, however, died after 
a year. It was buried, and from its grave there presently arose a 
plant which bore fruit. On tasting some of the fruit men felt as if 
the spirit of a god had entered into them. That was the first 
manioc plant.^ The mother of the manioc plant is clearly the 
' Mother of Vegetables,* that is. Mother Moon. Her child, in the 
form of the manioc plant, dies after a year instead of dying, like 
her heavenly child, after a month. Mother Moon is here, as with 
the North American tribes, a Corn-mother, and her offspring, or 
divine son, is a dying ' vegetation-god.* 


Mother Earth. 

The Great Goddesses who occupied so important a place in the 
religions of Western Asia and of Europe owe their prominence 
chiefly to their association with agricultural rites, and are thought 
of as mothers of the harvests, or as the Earth-Mother who brings 
forth the golden com. The successful carrying out of the agri¬ 
cultural labours of women is regarded in primitive thought as due 
to the magical powers with which they are credited, and is thought 
to be, like their power of child-bearing, inherent in their sex and 
to appertain to the very nature of womanhood. Primitive man 
thinks of the cultivation of the soil as being " magically dependent 
for success on woman, and connected with child-bearing.** ® 
" When women plant maize,'* said an Orinoco chief to Father 
Gumilla, " the stalk produces two or three ears; when they set 
manioc, the plant produces two or three baskets of roots. \^y ? 
Because women know how to produce children; and in like 
manner they cause fruits to multiply. They alone know what 

' G. B. Grinnell, “ Pawnee Mythology,’* Journal of American Folk-Lore, 

Vi, p. II 2 . 

* J. V. Couto de Magelhaes, O Selvagem, pp. 134 sqq. 

* E. J. Payne, History of the New World called America, vol. ii, p. 8. 
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to do to cause the com which they sow to germinate. There¬ 
fore let them plant it; they know more about the matter 
than we do.*’ ^ In Uganda a sterile wife is said to be 
injurious to a garden; it won’t yield fruit; while that of a pro¬ 
lific woman bears plentifully.” A man has, accordingly, a 
recognised right to divorce a sterile wife on grounds of agricultural 
economics .2 In New Zealand the same ritual precautions and 
tabus apply to a woman who is with child and to one who has a 
patch of sweet potatoes under cultivation.® The Nicobar Islanders 
consider that seed will germinate and prosper best if it is planted 
by a pregnant woman.'^ Similar ideas are current in Europe. The 
peasants of southern Italy believe that whatsoever is sown and 
planted by a pregnant woman will grow and increase as the foetus 
in her womb.® 

The fecundity of the earth and the fecundity of women are 
viewed as being one and the same quality. The peasants of Greece 
at the present day reproduce unconsciously in their songs the ideas 
out of which arose the myths of the Corn Goddess among their 
ancestors. ” A Jewish maiden,” they sing, ” reaps the corn; 
Ah I the maiden is with child. At times she reaps, at times she 
stoops and leans upon a wheat-sheaf, and she bears a golden child.” ® 
In many parts of Europe it is the custom for a bride to be crowned, 
like Ceres, with ears of corn.*^ In wedding rites of world-wide dis¬ 
tribution, which survive amongst ourselves, the bride is strewn with 
com or rice. Among the Jews it was customary to adorn the wed¬ 
ding tent, or ' huppah,* with ears of corn, and to throw roasted grains 
of com on the bride, '' to signify,” as an old Rabbi explains, ” Be 
fruitful and multiply.” ® The rite was similarly observed in Vedic 
India ; the bride threw green roasted corn on the fire.® In the Eifel 
district if a baby does not thrive and put on weight, his parents 
take to church an offering of corn exactly equal in weight to 
that of the child, hoping, doubtless, that if the corn is blessed 
and made to increase, the child will increase also.^® In Russia it 

^ J. Gumilla, El Orinoco ilustrado, vol. i, pp. 274 sq. 

2 J. Roscoe, “ Notes on the Manners and Customs of the Baganda," 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, xxxi, p. 56. 

3 E. Tregear, “ The Maoris of New Zealand," Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, xix, p. 107. 

• R. C. Temple, in Hastings’s Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 
vol. ix, p. 362. 

^ G. Finamore, Tradizioni popolari ahruzzesi, p. 59. 

• J. M. Firmenich Richartz, Tpayovdia *Pa)/iatKa, Neugriechische Volk- 
gesange, p. 63. 

’ See W. Mannhardt, Mythologische Forschungen, p. 369. 

8 Ibid., p, 355. 

• A. Hillebrandt, Ritualliteratur ; Vedische Offer und Zauher, p. 64. 

^0 J. H. Schmitz, Sitten und Sagen . . , des Eifler Volkes, vol. i, p. 65. 
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was the custom to make the wedding-bed of a newly married 
couple on a heap of rye-sheaves.^ The Greeks spoke of a corn¬ 
field as Aop^atos*, lochial.^ In New Caledonia the fertility of the 
earth and of women was stimulated by burying a girl at puberty 
in the earth.® 

The same means which fertilise the earth are also thought to 
fertilise women, and vice versa. Thus the fertilising rains and all 
the flowing waters which fecundate the earth can also fecundate 
women. In Australia and in South Africa women lie in a shower 
of rain when they desire to conceive.^ Vergil echoes in mouth- 
filling lines the conceptions of the Australian aborigines :— 

Uere tument terrae et genitalia semina poscunt; 
turn pater omnipotens fecundis imbribus Aether 
conjugis in gremium laetae descendit, et omnes 
magnus alit magno commixtus corpore fetus.® 

What may have been poetical metaphor with the Roman poet is 
literal truth in primitive thought. In early Rome itself the 
Earth presided over all nuptials; and virgins, as they proceeded 
to their husband’s home, sacrificed to the earth under various 
names.” ® Similar usages are universal in India at the present 
day. Thus in Byapur, when a Rajput marries, one of his relatives 
goes to some sacred spot and makes offerings to Mother Earth, 
pouring water on her surface, and strewing the ground with rice 
and with flowers.’ In all parts of the country the women proceed, 
before a wedding, to the village clay-pit, and bring thence some 
* lucky earth ' with which generally is built the fireplace where the 
wedding meal is cooked.® In the Telugu country five women 
proceed with great pomp, under a canopy and accompanied by a 
band of music, to the clay-pit and bring the earth which they build 
up into a seat in the marriage booth ; and on this the bride and 
bridegroom sit.® 

The identification of the earth with women pervades the thought 
of all stages of culture, and pages could be filled with illustra¬ 
tions of the universal equation. ” The mother and the soil are 

^ W. Mannhardt, op, cit., p. 355. 

• Photius, s.v. XoxaloQ. 

2 W. Mannhardt, op, cit., p. 303. 

^ See above, vol. ii, p. 452. 

^ Vergil, Georgies, ii. 324 sqq. 

• Servius, ad Aeneid., iv. 166. 

^ Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, vol. xxii, p. 159. 

® W. Crooke, Introduction to the Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern 
India, vol. i, p. 27 ; E. Thurston, Tribes and Castes of Southern India, 
vol. vi, p. 355. 

• J. A. Padheld, The Hindu at Home, p. 144. 
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alike/' was a principle of Roman jurisprudence; ^ and the poets 
express themselves in the same terms as the lawyers.^ In ancient 
India, at the wedding ceremonJ^ the woman was called ' a seed- 
field,' and the priest exhorted the bridegroom, saying, Sow her 
with thy seed." ® " Your women are your field," says the Kuran.^ 
The mother's womb and the womb of the earth are forms of the 
same thing ; " naked came I out of my mother's womb, and naked 
shall I return thither." ® The earth is the All-Mother, Tra/x/x^ro/} yr \;® 
from her all things are issued, " for all are of the earth, and all 
turn to earth again." ’ " Hail mother of harvests, Saturn's Earth," 
sings Vergil; “hail mighty mother of men."® In words almost 
identical the rude Germans sang: “ Hail Earth, mother of men ; 
may you grow in the embrace of God, filled with nourishment for 
the welfare of men." ® In the Vedic hymns the Earth is the mother 
of man, and he the son of earth; and in Persian religion man 
was created out of the earth.In many savage cosmologies the first 
men arose out of the earth. word ‘ homo ' is itself a derivative 
of ‘ humus.'Although Adam was fashioned out of the earth, 

^ J. Cuiacus, Opera, vol. vi, p. 219. 

2 E.g., Euripides, Herahles, 839 ; Sophokles, Antigone, 569. For numerous 
citations from Greek literature see L. Preller, Demeter und Persephone, 
pp. 254 sqq. 

® Atharvaveda, xiv. 2. 14. Cf. A. Weber, “ Vedische Hoclizeitsspriiche,” 
Indische Studien, vol. v, p. 205. 

* I'he Kuran, Sura, ii. ^ Job, i. 21. 

® Aeschylus, Prometheus, 90. 

’ Ecclesiastes, iii. 20, Cf. Genesis, iii. 19 ; Job, x. 9, xxxiv. 15 ; Psalms, 
ciii. 14 ; Cicero, De natur. De,, ii. 26 : " Et recidunt omnia in terras et 
oriuntur e terris " ; Aeschylus, Fragm., 195 : dnavra tIkIbi rrctAtv re 

Xa^pdvei. 

® Vergil, Georgies, ii. 173 sq. Cf. Livy, i. 56 ; iv. 54. 

® E. H. Meyer, Germamsche Myihologie, p. 287. 

Rig-Veda, xii. i. 12. 

The Sacred Books of the East, vol. viii, p. 401. 

E. Casalis, Les Bassoutos, p. 255; T. Hahn, Tsuni-Goam, p. 91 ; 
H. Callaway, The Religious System of the Amazulu, p. 34 ; C, J. Andersson, 
Lake Ngarni, p. 221 ; H. A. Junod, Les Ba-Ronga, p. 402 ; L. Frobenius, 
Volksmdrchen der Kabylen, vol. i, p. 55 ; A. C. Kruijt, Het Animisme in den 
Indischen Archipels, p. 469 ; Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, vol. ii, p. 132 ; 
J. Tanner, Narrative of a Captivity among the Indians, p. 203 ; J. G. E. 
Heckewelder, History, Manners, and Customs of the Indian Nations, p. 429 ; 
L. Hennepin, Voyage, pp. 90 sq. ; J. R. Swanton, Early History of the Creek 
Indians, p. 192 ; F. H. Cushing, “ Outlines of Zufti Creation Myths,” 
Thirteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 13 ; J. G. Muller, 
Geschichte der amerikanischen Urreligionen, pp. 56, no, 221, 369, 494; 
Garcia, Origen de los Indios, vol. iv, p. 26 ; Torquemada, Monarquia Indiana, 
vi. 41 ; H. Egede, A Description of Greenland, p. 195 ; T. Falkner, A 
Description of Patagonia, pp. 114 sq.; J. ’Arnason, Islenzkar pjo^sdgur og 
aefintyri, vol. ii, p. 409. 
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Lactantius blames Demokritos for believing that men came out 
of the earth like worms.^ Lucretius, however, declares that 
‘‘ animals cannot have fallen from the sky, nor the inhabitants of 
earth have issued out of lagoons of salt water ; rightly is the earth 
called ‘ mother,* for out of the earth all things have been created.** ^ 

The belief in the intimate connection of children with the earth 
is manifested in the widespread custom of depositing a child 
directly after its birth on the ground. It was honoured by the 
Romans, and is similarly observed by very rude savages. The 
Veddahs of Ceylon, for instance, place the child on the ground 
and put an arrow in its hand; “ this ceremony is never 

omitted, and they attach the greatest importance to it.** ® The 
same thing is done by the Tupis of Brazil,^ and by the African 
natives on the Gold Coast and in Central Africa.® At Nierstein, in 
Hessia, as among the Australian and North American aborigines, 
the women believe that they get their children from a cave in the 
earth ; and they assert that if you place your ear to the ground 
in the neighbourhood you can hear quite clearly the cries and 
voices of the unborn.® The apostles of Christianity in northern 
Europe had great trouble in combating such beliefs. In an old 
English homily it is lamented that “ men believe in the earth 
because she feeds all things **; ’ and Abbot Aelfric complains 
that also many foolish women go to the crossways and drag 
their children over the earth, and thereby give both themselves 
and their children to the Devil.** ® In Sicily it is believed that 
if a child is not laid on the earth immediately after it is born it 
will certainly die in hospital.® An African chief, on being offered 
a chair, replied that the lap of his mother was good enough for 
him, and squatted on the ground. With the Bari of the Upper 
Nile, the same notion leads to an opposite course of conduct, for 
they will on no account desecrate the earth by sitting on the ground, 
and accordingly always carry about with them a little stool.^® 

The conception of Mother Earth is a far more obvious one 

^ Lactantius, Inst. Div., vii. 7, 9, cited by Diels, Fragmenten der Vorso- 
hratiher, p. 397. 

2 Lucretius, 790 sqq. 

^ P. and F. Sarasin, Ergehnisse naturwissenschaftlicher Forschungen auf 
Ceylon, vol. iii, pp. 580 sq. 

• Globus, Ixxxix, pp. 60, 63. 

® B. Struck, Die Erdmutter in Afrika,** Archtv fur Religionswissenschaft, 
X, p. 158. 

• J. W. Wolf, Hessische Sagen, p. 13. 

’ F. Kluge, Mittelenglisches Lesebuch, p. 89. 

® Aelfric’s Lives of Saints, ed. W. W. Skeat, p. 374. 
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than that of Mother Moon, and the assimilation of the fruit- 
bearing soil to the child-bearing woman is universal. Nevertheless, 
Mother Earth has scarcely any place in the cosmological or 
religious conceptions and rites of peoples in pre-agricultural stages. 
Even far above the level of primitive culture, where advanced 
material and intellectual civilisation has been attained by peoples 
who have never truly become cultivators of the soil, Mother Earth 
plays no part. The Hindu Aryans, for example, developed the 
highest type of Oriental civilisation and culture without ever becom¬ 
ing agriculturists. It was as a society of pastoral warriors that 
they established themselves in the fertile plains of northern India; 
they never took up the cultivation of the soil, leaving it to the 
native inhabitants; and, indeed, they, like all pastoral warriors, 
profoundly despised agriculture as the occupation of conquered races. 

‘ The Laws of Manu * forbid agricultural work to members of the 
Brahmanical and warrior castes. Some declare that agriculture 
is something excellent,'* states the official code of Brahmanical 
laws, ** but that means of subsistence is blamed by the virtuous." ^ 
A Brahman at the present day will not so much as touch a plough. 
In Vedic literature, accordingly, and in Hindu religion we find no 
great Earth Mother. The earth is indeed personified as Prithivi, 

‘ the Broad One,’ but there is no worship and scarcely any signi¬ 
ficance attached to her. “ The earth herself makes no remarkable 
figure; she is indeed deified, at least partially, is addressed as 
mother and substance of all things, is generally in company with 
the sky invoked to grant blessings. Yet this never advanced 
farther than a lively personification might go." ^ Goddesses 
occupy a subordinate position in Vedic religion. Only two, Ushas, 
a personification of the dawn, and Sarasvati, an impersonation of a 
sacred river, acquired any importance.® 

In the earlier and more archaic stages of agriculture, the bring¬ 
ing forth of the fruits of the earth, the bearing and production 
of vegetable food, is ascribed not to the earth, but to the moon. 
With the native tribes of Brazil the moon and not the earth is the 
* mother of all vegetation ’; the ‘ Old Woman,’ the agricultural 
Great Mother of the Siouan tribes, who bears so close a likeness to 
the Asiatic agricultural goddesses, is not the earth but the moon. 
The apparent incongruity of setting aside and passing over the 
obvious and recognised analogies which mark the earth as the 
mother of the life-giving fruits which she brings forth, and of 

^ The Laws of Manu, x. 84 sq. 

2 W. D. Whitney, Oriental and Linguistic Studies, p. 32. 

® W. Crooke, “ The Cult of Mother Goddesses in India,'' Folk-lore, xxx, 
pp. 284 sq.; A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, pp. 124 sq. ; R. G. Bhan- 
darkar, ** Vaisnavism, Saivism, and Minor Religious Systems," in G. Biihler, 
Grundriss der indo-arischen Philologie, vol. iii, pp. 142 sqq. 
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assigning the function to the moon, arises from the circumstance 
that religious conceptions have nowhere originally developed as a 
symbolism, as a ‘ symbolic interpretation of nature.' They have 
arisen out of functional magic. The universal mother, the mother 
of men, the bestower of food, the source of all fertility, the eternal 
prototype of women, the source of their magic power, of their 
own fertility and of that which they imparted to the earth, existed 
long before their labours and their magic became the chief factors 
in the sustenance of life and in the development of new forms of 
society. In spite of the recognised motherhood of the earth, Mother 
Earth is not a primitive deity. No clear instance is to be found in 
any culture, either primitive or advanced, of a worshipped female 
divinity who originally arose solely or chiefly as a personification 
of the earth. The symbolism which has become familiar to us 
is for the most part the elaborated product of advanced phases 
of agricultural civilisation. Primitive humanity might recognise 
the motherly functions of the earth, but those functions were only 
one aspect of all motherhood which had its prototype in the primitive 
goddess. The attributes of the earth goddess were extended to 
her by an older and more primitive divine mother. She is the 
heiress of antecedent deities. 

The moon and the earth are curiously identified in all primitive 
thought as aspects of the same thing. Thus the Caribbean savages 
have a myth representing both moon and earth as created out of 
one amorphous substance.^ The ancient Mexicans regarded the 
earth and the moon as the same power. ^ The Maori identify the 
moon, Hine, ‘ The Woman,' with the earth, and say that the moon 
was formed out of the earth.^ Among Nordic nations the moon 
was said to be the progeny of the earth, bom out of her womb.^ A 
Chaldean myth transmitted by Berosus relates that the moon-god 
split into two, one portion becoming the earth.® It is, no doubt, 
the same myth which is referred to on a coin of Syracuse showing 
the ‘ world-egg ' split in two.® The division of the world-egg, 
which is originally no other than the moon, plays a prominent part 
in the cosmogony of the Orphics.*^ In the ‘ Satapatha-Brahmana,' 


^ J. G. Miiller, Geschichte der amerikanischen Urreligionen, p. 229. 

* K. T. Preuss, " Die Astralreligion in Mexiko, in vorspanischer Zeit und 
der Gegenwart," Transactions of the Third International Congress for the 
History of Religion (Oxford, 1908), vol. i, p. 29. 

* E. Best, '* Ceremonial Performances pertaining to Birth as performed 
by the Maoris of New Zealand," Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
xliv, p. 131. 

^ O. Rudbeck, Atlantis, Part ii, p. 607. 

® Fragmenta Historicorum Graecotum, vol. ii, p. 497. 

* H. Goltzius, Sicilia et Magna Graecia, tab. v, hg. 3. 

^ Cf. Orphica, ed. E. Abel, p. 173 ; G. F. Schomann, Opuscula academica. 
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we are told that the full moon is the earth/' ^ The Chinese, in 
whose metaphysical speculations primitive notions are reduced to 
systematised definition, represent both the moon and the earth as 
belonging to one and the same cosmic principle, the Feminine 
Principle. 2 The Greeks expressly called the moon a heavenly 
earth," and " a part of the earth." ^ That persistent identification 
of the moon with the earth would be unintelligible in peoples 
ignorant of modem astronomical conceptions, let alone in uncul¬ 
tured races such as the Caribs and the Polynesians. When the 
earth is conceived as a huge, solid, immovable surface con¬ 
trasted in every respect with the wandering sphere or disc of 
the moon in the heavens, there appears to be no imaginable 
ground for assimilating the one to the other. The identifica¬ 
tion cannot arise from any analogy in appearance or function ; 
it becomes intelligible only when the ideas intimately connecting 
both the moon and the earth with women and their functions, 
and the transference of the attributes of the latter to the former, 
are apprehended. 

There is not, in fact, an earth-goddess who is not at the 
same time a moon-goddess. All Earth Mothers, as Bachofen 
remarked, " lead a double life, as Earth and as Moon." * The 
converse is often, but not universally, true; a moon-deity need 
not necessarily be an earth-deity. Primitive agricultural goddesses 
retain consciously the character of the primitive universal mother, 
the Mother of God. 


The Great Mother in Mexico, 

Among the ancient Mexicans, for example, with whom agri¬ 
culture had advanced to a higher stage of development than among 
the North American tribes, and who, moreover, had a definite 
solar cult established by monarchical rulers, the assimilation of 
the Great Mother to the Earth and the Corn-mother had proceeded 
much farther than among Siouan or Pueblo tribes. 

The Mexicans commonly referred to their Great Goddess as 
‘ Our Ancestress ' (Tonantzin), or as ‘ Our Mother' (Toci). She 

vol. ii, p. 6o ; J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, 
pp. 625 sqq. ; P. N. Rolle, Recherches sur le culte de Bacchus, vol. i, 
pp. 204 sq. 

1 Satapatha-Brdhmana, xi. 2. 4. 3 {The Sacred Books of the East, vol. xliv, 
p. 30). 

* J. Legge, Introduction to the Yt King (The Sacred Books of the East, 
vol. xvi, p. 32). 

* Plutarch, De defect, orac., xiii; Proclus, Commentarius in Platonis 
Timoeum, i. 23E ; iii. 32B, 36D ; iv. 40B. 

^ J. J. Bachofen, Das Mutterrecht, p. 37. 
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was called, 'The Mother of God' (Tetevinan).^ Father Clavigero 
tells us that in his day, those heathenish cults and ignorant 
superstitions having happily disappeared, there rose on the site 
of her chief temple a church dedicated to the Mother of the True 
God, which contained an image of her famed throughout the country 
for its miraculous powers.^ The church and the miraculous image 
of Our Lady of Guadalupe are still in existence in the northern 
quarter of Mexico city.^ The statue of the Mexican Great Mother 
which the Christian image displaced presented a remarkable 
appearance ; for the upper part of the face of the goddess was 
white, while the lower part, from the mouth down, was black,^ 
thus resembling the black and white Greek Erinyes. The Christian 
Indians of the present day have, however, been but imperfectly 
weaned from their ancient conceptions. " All they know of 
Christianity," observes one traveller, are the words ' Senor San 
Jos^,' and * Maria santissima;' the Virgin Mary becomes a 
substitute for Mother Moon." ® The Mexican women recite a 
Paternoster at the first appearance of the new moon.® Formerly 
they held up their children to Mother Moon, beseeching her to 
grant them an ever-renewed life like her own ; and they regarded 
an eclipse of the moon as fatal to the progress of gestation.® 

The Mexican Great Mother fulfils, under a variety of names, the 
many functions commonly assigned to lunar deities. She was the 
goddess of all waters, of rain, of the ocean ; ® and a statue of 
her stood by the side of every stream and fountain.^® She was 
represented in that character as a green frog, of which a 
figure carved out of a huge emerald was to be seen in one of her 
temples.^^ She was also a Serpent goddess.^^ She was the source of 
all maleficent influences and diseases ; but was also the goddess 

1 F. S. Clavigero, Storia antica del Messico, vol. ii, pp. i6, 22 ; B. De 
Sahagiin, Historia general de las cosas de Nueva Espatla, vol. i, pp. 6 sq. 

2 F. S. Clavigero, op, cit,, vol. ii, p. 22. 

2 C. A. Robelo, Diccionario de mitologia Ndhoa, p. 620. 

« Ibid, 

® C. Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, vol. i, p. 295. 

® J. G. Bourke, '* Superstition.s of Rio Grande,** Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, vii, p. 136. 

’ F. S. Clavigero, op, cit., vol. ii, p. 17. 

® B. de Sahagun, op. cit, vol. ii, p. 250. 

* Ibid., p. 9; J. de Torquemada, Veinte i un libros rituales i Monarchia 
Indiana, vol. ii, p. 46; P. Ponce, “ Breve relacidn de los dioses y ritos de 
la gentilidad,** Anales del Museo Nacional, vi, p. 5. 

Jesiis Sanchez, ** Estatua colosal de la diosa del Agua,** Anales del 
Museo Nacional, iii, p. 29. 
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logia NaJioa, p. 444. 

B. de Sahagun, op. cit., vol. i, p. 5. 

^2 Ibid., vol. i, pp. 5 sq. 
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of healing and the patroness and instructress of the feminine medical 
profession in Mexico.^ She was the special protectress of all women, 
and the goddess of childbearing. ^ 

But although the Mexican Great Mother is Mother Moon, it is 
in a different character that she commonly appears in the accounts 
of Mexican religion at the time of the Spanish conquest. Her most 
familiar name is Centeotl, that is to say, ' She of the Maize-plant.* ® 
She presided over, and was invoked in connection with, every 
operation of agriculture,^ and is constantly compared to Ceres or 
Demeter.^ It is a common feature of moon-deities, who preside 
over all vegetation, to be identified with a particular plant; 
the moon-god in India, for instance, was identified with the soma- 
plant in the same manner as the moon-goddess in Mexico 
was identified with the maize-plant,® The Maize-goddess was, in 
fact, conceived as a heavenly deity, who came down to earth in 
the spring, was born as the maize-plant, was killed at harvest time, 
and re-ascended to heaven.*^ The Mexican Great Goddess is even, 
under the name of Toze, or Tatech, definitely identified with the 
earth, and is sometimes called Tlalli lyolta, ‘ The Heart of the 
Earth,* and regarded as the cause of earthquakes.® That the various 
forms and aspects and the numberless and formidable consonantal 
names of * Our Mother,* are but cult-forms of one and the same 
Great Goddess is generally admitted. The ease with which such 
a multiplication of names took place is illustrated by the fact that 
in her character of goddess of the maize-plant she bore a variety 
of different appellations, such as Xilonen, Isloccenteotl, Tlallanhqui, 
etc., referring to the various stages in the growth of the plant. 
As water-goddess she had as many names as there were 
streams, rivers, and ponds.® All these goddesses, without 
any doubt,** says Dr. Seler, one of the highest authorities 
on the subject, “ were originally moon-goddesses; but developed 
into goddesses of fertility and generation, into earth-goddesses 
and patronesses of women*s arts.** Towards the sixth century of 

^ B. de Sahagun, op. cit., vol. i, p. 6. 

2 Ibid., p. 5. 

® C. A. Robelo, op. cit., p. 71. 
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our era a religious ‘ reformation' took place in Mexico with the 
introduction of monarchical institutions and the establishment of the 
cult of the sun as the official deity of the royal clans.^ The lunar 
aspect of the primal goddess was probably officially relegated into 
the background, the agricultural and earth attributes of the national 
Great Mother being emphasised at the expense of her lunar 
character. But there is no real opposition or inconsistency between 
the two aspects. As everywhere else, moon and earth were con¬ 
ceived in Mexico as similar and related powers. According to 
Dr. Preuss, * Our Mother * was at the same time the earth and 
the moon ; and the moon is the heavenly counterpart of the earth.^ 
In Maya manuscripts and on monuments the god Xmhtletl is 
represented bearing the symbols of both the moon and the earth.^ 


Nordic Goddesses. 

The Great Mothers, who have played so prominent a part in 
the religious development of Europe and of the Near East, have 
often been regarded as being primarily personifications of the earth. 
Mother Earth, 

Goddesses were conspicuous in the cults and mythological 
conceptions of the barbarians of northern Europe. Those goddesses 
are known by a variety of names, but their attributes and 
characters are in general so similar that writers on the subject 
have trouble in disentangling their several personalities. The 
current impression concerning them is that they are essentially 
' personifications of Mother Earth.' The view emanates in the first 
instance from the classical reference to them by Tacitus. Nearly 
all the Germans, he tells us, unite in worshipping Nerthus, that 
is to say, Mother Earth." ^ Jacob Grimm in his prodigious work 
on Teutonic mythology accepts the classical tradition, and it is 
also repeated in one of the most exhaustive and authoritative of 
more recent treatises on the subject, that of Mogk.® The Great 
Goddesses of the ancient Germans were, according to those 
authorities, nothing else but personifications of the Earth Mother. 
But when the attributes of those goddesses come to be examined, 
it must be admitted that they present a picture which suggests 
almost anything rather than an allegorical presentment of the 
broad-based earth. Tacitus was led to identify the goddess 


* See above, vol. ii, pp. 740 sq. 
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whom he calls Nerthus with Mother Earth chiefly by the fact that, 
at her great festival, she was drawn about in a chariot, like Cybele 
and other goddesses whom the Romans were accustomed to regard 
as Earth-goddesses. But nothing surely would seem more inap¬ 
propriate as an allegorical presentment of Mother Earth than such 
peregrinations in a carriage. Those peripatetic habits are charac¬ 
teristic of all German goddesses. They are thought of chiefly,"' 
says Grimm, “ as divine mothers who travel round and visit houses, 
from whom the human race learns the occupations and arts of 
housekeeping and husbandry, spinning, weaving, tending the 
hearth, sowing, reaping." ^ It would no more occur to think of a 
‘ personification of the earth * as spinning, weaving, and tending the 
hearth, than to picture her as careering about the country in 
a wagon. 

In some of her most popular forms the goddess does not use a 
wagon as a means of transport, but a ship mounted on wheels and 
drawn on dry land, an even more startling mode of locomotion for 
Mother Earth. Even Tacitus felt the inappropriateness of the 
identification, and called accordingly the ship-faring goddess not 
Mother Earth but Isis.^ The Egyptian Moon-goddess Isis is a very 
different personage, cosmologically considered, from Mother Earth. 
The ship-faring goddess of the Germans was honoured until late in 
the Middle Ages in Flanders, where she was the patroness of the 
famous Flemish weavers, who had taken over the ancient feminine 
industry. She was drawn at night in her ship by teams of weavers, 
and was accompanied by noisy crowds of women whose behaviour 
and costume, or lack of decent costume, were, according to an 
indignant cleric's account of those heathen rites, somewhat 
bacchanalian.^ 

Not only does our supposed Earth-goddess rumble about on 
carts and on boats provided with wheels and drawn by weavers ; 
she also rushes through the air. She is part of the ' Furious Host' 
that may be seen rushing past at night. Freija, who, like other 
Teutonic goddesses, usually rides in a cart, drawn in this instance 
by cats, assumes as an alternative means of locomotion the wings 
of a falcon, and flies through the air.^ 

The Egyptian Isis was provided with a boat for a definite 
purpose, namely, to navigate the upper and the nether waters 
in her pilgrimage through the heavens and beneath the earth. 


* J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, p. 250. 
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Celestial bodies are in like manner habitually provided with chariots 
for the purpose of conveying them on their wanderings through the 
heavens. The moon and the sun are everywhere thought of, like 
the planets, as ' wanderers '; and are furnished with special means 
of transport, generally some car or carriage. If Teutonic goddesses 
must needs have chariots or ships, it is because they are by nature 
wanderers. The most definite of those goddesses is Freija, who 
appears to have gathered together in her personality, among the 
more northern Germanic tribes at any rate, all local goddesses. We 
retain her memory in the name of Friday. Freija was expressly a 
wanderer. Like Isis in search of Osiris, like lo and innumerable 
other goddesses, she wanders disconsolate in search of Odhr, or 
Odin.^ It is not surprising that such wanderers should require 
carts and ships to convey them, but the picture scarcely fits with 
the conception of broad-based stability of Mother Earth as she was 
viewed in pre-Copemican times. 

The other particular which Tacitus gives us concerning the Great 
Goddess of the Germans is that, after her journeys in a cart, she 
was given a bath.^ Mother Earth certainly requires watering, 
but why she should be immersed in a pond is not obvious. It is 
usually with the heavenly bodies that such periodical immersions 
and ablutions are associated. 

There is, as a matter of fact, a true personification of the earth 
in Nordic mythology. She is called Jordh, and is one of the wives 
of the Sky-god and the mother of the earth-born Thor. But that 
is all about her; she has no myth, no cult, no personality. She 
is, as all mere personifications of the earth are, a vague, inactive, 
otiose and unworshipped deity.^ 

The fundamental incongruities in the conception of the German 
goddesses as pure and simple personifications of the earth have 
not failed to attract at times the attention of investigators. Meyer 
gives up the classical identification and advances the theory 
that the German goddesses are clouds.^ Jacob Grimm, although 
in his great work he does not venture to depart from the 
established tradition canonised by the authority of Tacitus, 
expresses in a later writing a very different view. He arrives 
at the conclusion that Freija resembles most closely the Thracian 
Moon-goddess whom Herodotus calls Artemis.® Freija was probably 


^ P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye, op. cit., pp. 277 sq.; E. H. Meyer, 
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the ‘ Isis * of Tacitus.^ In mediaeval legend she figures as the 
* Venus ’ famous from her association with Tannhauser; ^ in 
Nordic mythology one of her favourite surnames is Mardoll, or 
Menglodh, that is, She who shines over the sea/' ^ 

Teutonic mytholog}^ barbaric though it be, is a complex 
growth which has undergone many transformations. The form 
in which it has reached us consists of very late and corrupted 
versions of old epics, the productions of Nordic ‘ scalds,' who 
used myths and legends as poetical themes with little regard 
for their religious or cosmogonic significances. In the euheme- 
rised sagas we catch only dim glimpses of the myths whence 
they originated. There are indications that Freija, who is the 
possessor of a golden necklace—^which is probably the Ring of 
the Nibelung—was originally the Sun-goddess. She appears to 
have been the heroine of a myth similar to those which we 
come upon in Melanesia, where the moon-god and his brother 
contend for the favours of the beautiful sun-woman.* As Freija- 
Venus, she conjoins beneath the earth with the moon-god, im¬ 
personated in the familiar version by Tannhauser, in the same 
manner as in most savage mythologies. 

Freija, the radicle of whose name is the same as in ' fru,' 

‘ frau,' ' froon,' and means ‘ the woman,' was but vaguely 
differentiated from Frigga,^ the horned goddess, who is avowedly 
the moon,® The Nordic peoples, says Olaus Magnus, worship 
the moon." ’ " Many," says Olf Rudbeck, " are of opinion 

that the moon was honoured by them more than either the sun 
or the earth, and that the attributes and titles of the latter 
were assigned to the moon." ® Caesar, who was perhaps in a 
better position than Tacitus to know something of the German 
barbarians, says that ‘‘ the only gods of the Germans are the 
Sun, Vulcan, and the Moon." ^ 

The most prominent male figure of the Nordic pantheon was 
Wotan, who is identical with Odin. Like the Egyptian Horus 
throughout most of his career, Wotan is one-eyed; and the 
story of how he lost his other eye is of interest. Wotan, like most 
male gods of the Nordic pantheon, was, in spite of the exalted 
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position he occupied, deficient in prophetic powers. When he 
wanted to know the future he was compelled to have recourse 
to goddesses, in the same manner as his earthly counterparts had 
to resort to prophetic women.^ He had, however, access to 
another oracle, a male god, who served him as adviser, and 
assisted him in the difficult task of fulfilling adequately his 
duties as Supreme God under the serious handicap of lacking 
information as to the course which events might take. That 
helpful god was an old primitive watery deity of springs, 
wells, and vegetation, who became somewhat forgotten in 
the luxuriant growth of heroic sagas, although he still plays 
an alleged comic part in Wagner's operas. His name was Mime, 
or Mimir. Wotan consulted Mime by looking down a well; but 
as a fee to the oracular god for his vaticinations Wotan had 
to leave him one of his eyes, which remained in the well.^ The 
watery god thus appears to have been in the habit of swallowing 
one of Wotan's eyes. And in fact the dwelling-place of Wotan's 
lost eye was the world-tree Yggdrasil, which was no other than 
Mime's tree, growing out of his well.* Wotan, who is usually called 
‘ The Wanderer,' had, like the Sun-maiden, a ring, Draupnir, from 
which every ninth night there dropped eight equal parts.^ The 
nature of the supreme Teutonic god, Wotan, who is generally 
described as a ' wind-god,' would thus seem to be fairly transparent.* 


The Great Goddesses of the Celts, 

The Great Goddess was as primeval among the Celts as among 
the Teutonic races.® The Irish Gaels called themselves Fir Dea, 


^ Knut Gjerset, History of the Norwegian Peoples, vol. i, p. 96. 
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‘ The men of the Goddess.' ^ The mythical race of gods and heroes 
from which they were descended were the Tuatha De Danann, 

‘ the tribes of the goddess Danii.' * ' Danu ' is probably a con¬ 
traction of Dea Ami, for she was also called Anu, or Aine, * The 
Mother,' and Bu Anu, ' The Good Mother.' ® She was the 
mother of the Irish gods." ^ One of her most usual names was 
Brigit, or Brigantia.® The great goddess Anu, or Brigit, was by 
no means a special Irish goddess ; she was the great goddess of all 
the Celts, both in Britain and in Gaul. Although some thirty-five 
appellatives or epithets of Celtic goddesses are known,® it would 
appear that they were not only identical in type, but recognised as 
such, and were for the most part referred to by the same names, 
Brigantia in Britain,'^ Briginto in Gaul.® The popularity of the 
great goddess Brigit in Ireland survived till recent times. The 
Irish, says a writer quoted by Camden, " make a practice of 
swearing at every third word, by the Trinity, God, St. Patrick, 
and Brigit." ® " The piety of the Irish," says a recent author, 

"went so far as to some extent to confound Brigit with the Mother 
of God. Her votaries called her ‘ The Mary of the Gaels,' and 
even * the Mother of Jesus.' " 

Celtic heathenism was, as regards the female form of the deity, 
like most religions, monotheistic and at the same time trinitarian. 
There were ' three Brigits,' represented either as sisters, or as the 
three daughters of the goddess.^^ The three Brigits are also * The 


the gods in Irish legend " (J. Rhys, Transactions of the Third International 
Congress for the History of Religions, Section VII, President's Address, vol. ii, 
p. 212). 

1 J. Rhys, Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as Illustrated 
by Celtic Heathendom, p. 579 ; J. A. MacCulloch, The Religion of the Ancient 
Celts, p. 63. 

* J. Rhys, loc. cit. 

* J. A. MacCulloch, op, cit., p. 73. From Bu-Anu are probably derived 
* Bononia,’ and the names of the many towns in France and Panonia which 
bear that name. Boulogne-sur-mer was known to the Anglo-Saxons as 
Biinne (J. Rhys, in Transactions of the Third International Congress for the 
History of Religions, vol. ii, p, 213). 

• Sanas Chormaic, p. 4. 

® J. A. MacCulloch, op. cit., p. 68 ; H. D'Arbois de Jubainville, Le cycle 
mythologique irlandais et la mythologie celtique, p. 155. 

• E. Anwyl, Ancient Celtic Deities," Transactions of the Gaelic Society 
of Inverness, xxvi, pp. 413 sq. 

’ J. Rhys, Lectures on , Celtic Heathendom, p. 89. 

* H. D'Arbois de Jubainville, op. cit., p. 146. All Celtic goddesses are 
referred to by Caesar as Minerva (Caesar, De hello Gallico, vi. 17). 

• W. Camden, Britannia, vol. iii, p. 659. 

L. Gougard, “ Les saints irlandais dans la tradition populaire des pays 
continentaux," Revue Celtique, xxxix, p. 202. 

J. A. MacCulloch, op. cit., p. 68. 
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Three Blessed Ladies of Britain/ ^ The innumerable altars and 
inscriptions found in France and Britain and western Germany 
dedicated to the Three Mothers, or Ladies, refer, there can be no 
doubt, to the triune Celtic goddess.^ Brigit had three sons, Bryan, 
luchar, and Uar, who are usually represented by Bryan alone; ® 
they had three wives, Erin, Bamba, and Fotla, of whom the first 
generally stands for all three.'* They had also three concubines, 
but had only one son between them.® 

‘ The Mothers' are usually represented bearing babes on their 
laps, or carrying baskets containing the fruits of the earth, and 
are thus regarded as goddesses of fertility. The Celtic Mother, 
Anu, comes close to being identified with Mother Earth; 
two hills in county Kerry are called her paps.® Dionysius 
Periegetes identifies the deities served by the priestesses of Nantes 
with Demeter and Persephone.^ Like the Germanic goddesses, the 
Celtic goddess was, at Autun, under the name of Berecynthia— 
obviously a Latinised form of Brigindo—perambulated round the 
cornfields and the vineyards ; ® and an inscription at Vaucluse refers 
to the chariot of Anu.® In his life of Saint Martin, Saint Sulpicius 
tells us that it was the custom of the Gaulish peasants to carry 
round their fields the wretched emblems of their false gods, the 
productions of insanity, covered with a white veil."' 

The rites of the Celtic goddess were not, however, purely 
bucolic. The Nantes priestesses offered her human victims.** 
The warriors of the queen-priestess Boudicca impaled men on trees 
in honour of her goddess, Andaste, whose name looks like a com¬ 
pound of Anu.^® At Dane's Hill, in Leicestershire, there is a 
cave which is known at the present day as ‘ Black Annis's Bower,' 
that is, ‘ Black Anu's Bower'; and she is represented as a 

1 J. Rhys, op. cit., p. 527. 

* E. Anwyl, “ Ancient Celtic Goddesses,"' The Celtic Review, iii, pp. 29 sqq. 
Cf. below, p. 160. 

* H. D'Arbois de Jubainville, op. cit., p. 68. 

* J. A. MacCulloch, op. cit., p. 73. 

^ H. D’Arbois de Jubainville, op. cit., pp. 373 sq. 

® Sanas Chormaic, p. 4. 

’ Dionysius Periegetes, Orbis descriptio, v. 570. 

* Gregory of Tours, Liber de gloria confessorum, in J. P. Migne, Patrologiae 
Ciirsus, vol. Ixxi, col. 884. 

* J. Rhys, in Transactions of the Third International Congress for the 
History of Religions, vol. ii, p. 213. 

S. Sulpicius Severus, Vita S. Martini, in Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiastic 
corum Latinorum, vol. i, p. 122. 

Strabo, iv. 4. 6. 

** Xipbilinus, Ixii. The name is variously spelt ivndraste, Andaste; 
the latter appears to be the reading oi the oldest MSS. An inscription 
iound near Southampton m.entions the Ilea Ancasta Anv;yl, “ Ancient 
Celtic Goddesses,^' The Celtic Review, iii, p. 46). 
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savage woman who eats men.^ Anu was supposed to make men 
mad. There is a stone near Dunany known as ‘‘ the chair of 
Aine, or the chair of lunatics''; anyone sitting on it went raving 
mad.^ 

Anu ruled the sea.^ The Three Brigits had, like the goddess of 
the Eskimo, a palace at the bottom of the sea.^ The goddess presided 
over all rivers, springs and wells, and many, such as Bridewell, are 
named after her.® The stepping-stones over streams in Ireland 
are believed to have been placed there by Anu, and floods, it is 
said, can never rise above them.® In Wales the Three Brigits 
are the three sisters Arianrhod, that is ‘ Silver Wheel,' who descend 
into the sea.^ The sorceresses who play the part of heroines in the 
Arthurian cycle are undoubtedly the ancient Celtic goddesses, or 
' f6es/ or fates.® One of them is called in the Norman-French version, 
Luned, or Lunete.® In the south of France the goddess was called 
‘The Shining One.'In her temples, not in Ireland alone, but 
also at Bath and in Hesse, perpetual fires were maintained.She 
was in some of her forms identified by the Romans with Diana, 
and temples of the goddess are known to have existed in Monmouth¬ 
shire, in Westmorland, and in London.Nehelauia, who is said 
to be the same as Anu, was the new moon.’® By the Sequani she 
was worshipped as Mona, or Mena, that is, the moon, and the 
Gauls prayed to her for the welfare of their women.The goddess 
is reputed to have been a wonderful reaper; she “ carries, that is, 
the moon's sickle." A popular name for her in Ireland was 
Cailleach Bhiarach, that is, ‘ the old woman with the horns.' ’® In 
county Clare she is declared to have been a cow.^^ Irish antiquaries 

^ Leicestershire County Folklore, p. 4. 

2 N. O’Kearney, “ Folk-Lore,” Transactions of the Kilkenny Archaeo^ 
logical Society, ii, p. 35. 

2 Ibid., p. 36. 

J. Rhys, Lectures on . Celtic Heathendom, p. 161. 

* J. A. MacCulloch, op. cit., pp. 42 sq. 

® 1 >. Fitzgerald, ” Popular Tales of Ireland,” Revue Celtique, iv, p. 189. 

’ J. Rhys, op. cit., p. 161 ; J. A. MacCulloch, op. cit., p. 109. 

® See A. Nutt, Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail, pp. 232 sqq, 

^ The Mahinogion, transl. by Lady Charlotte Guest, pp. 3 sqq. 

J. A. MacCulloch, op. cit., p. 41. 

Ibid. 

^2 W. Camden, Britannia, vol. ii, pp. 5, 480 ; vol. iii, p. 153. 

22 James Logan, The Scottish Gael, vol. ii, p. 332. 

Ibid. For the prevalence of the worship of Diana among the Britons, 
see also Jehan de Waurin, ” Recueil des croniques et anchiennes istories 
de la Grant Bretaigne, k present nomm6 Engleterre,” Chronicles and Memorials 
0/ England and Scotland (1864), vol. i, p. 65. 

D. Fitzgerald, op. cit., p. 189. 

188. 

Ibid., p. 189. 
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would appear to be justified in the conclusion that “ Cailleach 
Bhiarach seems, like Anu, to be the moon/' ^ 

The great midsummer festival was called in the Limousin ‘ La 
Lunade/ ^ At Vallon de la Suille the wood where the festival 
was held is called ' Bois de la Lune/ ® Solstice festivals are 
not, as is sometimes assumed, necessarily solar festivals. Many 
primitive peoples who have no inkling of the solar year are yet 
familiar with the periodical changes in the seasons, which they 
recognise by the concomitant changes in vegetation, or, as in some 
parts of Indonesia and New Guinea, by the changes in the pre¬ 
vailing winds. The yearly winter and summer festivals have 
quite commonly reference to the moon and not to the sun. Where 
the solar year is unknown the midsummer and midwinter ceremonies 
correspond only roughly to the solstices, and their yearly date 
is not fixed, but variable within considerable limits. This was 
the case with the great Irish festivals of Samhain and Belthane 
held at midwinter and midsummer respectively.^ The French 
midsummer ‘ Lunade' began not at sunrise, but at the rising of the 
moon; ^ and so did the Irish festivals. One of the chief sites of the 
Belthane festivals in Ireland was Cnoc Aine, that is, the ‘ Hill of 
Anu,' and the ceremony could not be performed unless the moon 
stood in a certain position with regard to the hill.® Even in later 
times “ Aine was much dreaded by the old people on the Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday following La Lughnasa (Lammas Day), for 
these three days were supposed to have been sacred to her in 
conjunction with Crom Dubh, or Crom Cruaich." All work 
was abstained from during those days, and the Irish were 
particularly careful to avoid bathing or fishing.^ The winter 
festival, or Samhain, was said to have been instituted by a legendary 
king, who erected a magnificent temple, called Fluchta, sacred 
to the fire of Samhain and to the Samnothei, or priests of the 
Moon." ® 


^ D. Fitzgerald, op. cit. ; N. O'Kearney, ** Folk-Lore," Transactions of 
the Kilkenny Archaeological Society, ii, p. 36. 

* M. Deloche, " La procession dite ' de la Lunade' et les feux de la Saint- 
Jean k Tulle (Bas Limousin). La F6te du solstice d'6t6," Revue Celtique, 
ix, p. 439. 

■ D. Monnier, Traditions populaires compardes, pp. 174, 222. 

J. A. MacCulloch, op, cit., pp. 175 sq.; Id., in lldcsUngs's Encyclopaedia 
of Religion and Ethics, vol. iii, pp. 78 sq. 

® M. Deloche, " La procession dite de la Lunade," Revue Celtique, ix, 
P- 439. 

* D. Fitzgerald, " Popular Tales of Ireand," Revue Celtique, iv, pp. 186 sqq. 

^ N. O'Kearney, " Folk-Lore," Transactions of the Kilkenny Archaeo¬ 
logical Society, ii, pp. 35 sq. 

* S. O'Halloran, A General History of Ireland from the Earliest Accounts, 
vol. i, p. 221. 
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Such temples were doubtless originally circles of megalithic 
stones such as abound in Celtic and Nordic countries. In his 
account of the priestesses of Nantes, Strabo mentions that their 
temple was roofed with thatch, but that the curious rule was 
observed of unroofing it once a year at the time of the chief festival.^ 
** This,'' as Sir John Rhys observes, '' clearly implies that originally 
it had no roof but the sky, as is the case with Stonehenge and 
other stone circles." ^ Those stone circles are known in Norway 
as ' horgs '; and in the Edda the goddess Freija refers, in speaking 
of the hero Ottar, to the 

horg he built me 
made of stone; 

now the stones have turned to glass. 

With fresh blood 

of oxen he sprinkled them. 

Ottar always believed in the Goddesses.® 

In the Orkneys such a stone circle is known at the present day to 
the native inhabitants as " the temple of the moon." ^ 

Crom Cruaich, the god who was associated with Anu in the 
festival of Dalhain, was a huge idol, the largest in Ireland, to whom 
human sacrifices were offered ; he represented the god Dagda, 
and his name means " The Bloody Crescent." ® Dagda was the 
supreme god of the Irish, the chief of the Tuatha De Danann, and 
therefore the racial ancestor of the Irish people. The Crescent 
god was, like the goddess, triune, bearing three names and being 
three persons while yet remaining one.^ Like the great goddess, 
he was not a special Irish deity, but common to all the Celts. 
** The Gauls affirm," says Caesar, that they are all descended 
from Pluto (Dis pater)." ’ The Celtic deities equated by the 
Romans with Pluto or Dis have generally been described as 
"gods of the dead," or " deities of the underworld." But such 
expressions are misleading. All ancestral gods are ‘ deities ot 
the dead' in the sense that the privileged and initiated 
dead join their ancestors, and all primitive religions are ' ghost 

^ Strabo, iv. 4. 6. 

* J. Rhys, Lectures on . Celtic Heathendom^ p. 197. 

* Knut Gjerset, History of the Norwegian Peoples, vol. i, p. 108. 

^ James Logan, The Scottish GaSl, vol. ii, p. 360. 

* H. D'Arbois de Jubainville, op, cit,, p. 106; J. A. MacCulloch, The 
Religion of the Ancient Celts, p. 79 ; Whitley Stokes, “ Rennes Dindsenchas," 
Revue Celtique, xvi, pp. 35 sqq. ; ** The versified Dinnshenchas of Mag 
Slecht,"' in The Voyage of Bran, ed. by K. Meyer, vol. ii, pp. 301 sqq.; cf. 
A. Nutt, ibid., pp. 149 sq. 

* Sanas Chormaic, pp, 47, 444; H. D'Arbois de Jubainville, op. cit., 
P- 375. 

^ Caesar, De hello Gallico, vi. 28. 
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religions/ In primitive eschatology the main aim as regards the 
after-life is not reward or paradise, but the privilege of being united 
with one's own people, the tribal ancestors. The ancestral god— 
and all gods are originally ancestral gods—is thus invariably a 
' god of the dead,' in the same sense as Abraham, in whose 
bosom Jews hoped to rest, might be called therefore a ' god 
of the dead.' But there is no ‘ underworld ' character necessarily 
attaching to such a function ; the charge of ghosts belonging ' ex 
officio' to the ancestral god nowise debars him from exercising 
other functions. 

Dagda gave harvests and kine, and was a god of fer¬ 
tility, as was Pluto. The Gaulish form of the Crescent 
god of Samhain is readily recognisable in Cernunnos, the 
horned god pictured and named on a considerable number of 
monuments in France.^ He is probably equivalent to the 
three-headed god, who also commonly occurs. ^ In his enu¬ 
meration of the gods of the Gauls, Caesar does not men¬ 
tion Pluto, but places Mercury first.^ The two are in all 

probability the same. Mercury being, like Pluto, the giver of 
wealth, and his purse being equivalent to Pluto's horn of abund¬ 
ance. The Gaulish ' Mercury' was the largest idol of the Gauls, 
as the Crom Cruaich statue of Dagda of the Irish; it stood 
on the top of Puy de Dome, the highest mountain in Gaul.^ 

As in other mythologies, the * father' was duplicated in ‘ the 
son.' The divine son of Dagda was Lug, who frequently changes 
places with him, and is also equated with Nuada Argetlan, “ of 
the silver hand," king of the Tuath De Dannan.^ He is the 
British Ludd, and the Gaulish Lugd, or Lugus, patron and founder 
of many cities in Gaul and Britain, such as Lyons (Lugdunum) 
and London (Caer Ludd).® He was worshipped at Ludgate Hill, 
in association with the moon-goddess called by the Romans Diana.*^ 


1 A. Bertrand, Religion des Ganlois, pp. 314 sqq. Particularly interesting 
is the Beaune altar (op. cit., p. 317) in which a triad of gods is represented, 
one of whom is three-headed, and another horned. Above the triad is a 
figure crowned with the lunar crescent. 

2 Ibid., pp. 341 sqq. ; J. A. MacCulloch, op. cit., p. 33. 

® ('aesar, De hello Gallico, vi. 

^ Pliny, Nat. Hist., xxxiv. 18. 

® H. D'Arbois de Jubainville, op. cit., pp. 175, 293 ; J. Rhys, op. cit., 
p. 124. 

• J. A. MacCulloch, op. cit., p. 114; J. Rhys, op. cit., pp. 125, 129; 
H. D'Arbois de Jubainville op. cit., pp. 304 sq. Professor de Jubainville 
counts four cities of the name of Lugdunum in France. Carlisle was anciently 
called Lug Ballum (W. Camden, Britannia, vol. ili, p. 174). The original 
name of the city of the Parish was Lug-tetia (ibid.), so that both Paris and 
London were named after the same god. 

^ J. Rhys, op. cit., pp. 125, 129; J. A. MacCulloch, op. cit., p. 114 ; 
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This prominent double of the chief Celtic god is still honoured in 
various parts of Ireland as a Christian saint, under the names of 
St. Luan, Eluan, Lugidus, Lugad. The foundations with which 
the saint under some of his aliases is connected,'" writes an Irish 
antiquary, “ extend over eight counties in the provinces of Ulster, 
Leinster, and Munster. Luan is to this day the common Irish 
word for the moon. We read that there were fifteen saints of the 
name of Lugadius ; and as Lugidus was one of Luan's aliases, 
I have set them all down as representing the moon in the several 
places where the planet was worshipped as the symbol of female 
nature." ^ 

Celtic, like Hebrew mythology, has reached us in the 
euhemerised form of professed mythical annals, which were edited 
in Christian times and in which all gods are reduced to the pro¬ 
portions of heroes and wizards, and their, doings are represented 
as ' invasions of Ireland," and pseudo-history. Sir John Rhys's 
Hibbert Lectures on Celtic Heathendom are still perhaps the most 
charming general account of those myths; but it was composed 
in the eighties, when Professor Max Miillcr pontificated over 
the nascent science of comparative religion. The myths of the 
Celts, liberally seasoned with references to the Vedas and to 
Sanskrit etymologies, are accordingly presented by Sir John Rhys 
exclusively in the guise of solar myths. Some of the resulting 
incongruities have been pointed out by Canon MacCulloch and 
others; but the most startling one is exhibited to his readers 
by Sir John Rhys himself. After close on six hundred pages of 
warlike sun-gods, including Lug, sun-heroes, and solar battles, 
we are suddenly brought up with a shock against the fact that 
in all Celtic languages and dialects the sun is without exception 
feminine.2 Sir John Rhys points out the fact with perfect 
candour, though with some distress, and is at a loss to account 
for that extraordinary disregard on the part of his ancestois for 
the views of Professor Max Miiller. But there could not be alle¬ 
gories of the sun's course where that course was not known or 

W. Camden, Britannia, vol. ii, p. 5, The annexes of old St. Paul’s were 
referred to in the Church Records seen by Camden as ' Camera Dianae.’ 

1 M. Keane, The Towers and Temples of Ancient Ireland, p. 59. It 
appears beyond doubt that St. Legcr, the Saint under whose special patronage 
the midsummer festival was held in the Limousin, in France, was likewise 
a successor of Lugidus, or Lugd (M. Deloche, “ La procession dite de la 
Lunade,” Revue Celtique, ix, pp. 429 sqq.). 

® J. Rhys, Lectures on .. . Celtic Heathendom, pp. 572 sqq. Cf. A. B. 
Cook, “ The European Sky God,” Folk-lore, xviii, p. 49. Mr. Cook suggests 
that, the sun being feminine and the moon masculine in Celtic languages, 
the Celtic goddesses must have been sun-goddesses and the gods moon-gods. 
But the attributes and characters of Celtic goddesses which have been noted 
above render Mr. Cook’s hypothesis inadmissible. 
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observed. The Celtic year was lunar. Pliny tells us that 
the Celts counted the beginnings of years and of months by the 
moon; ^ and Caesar says, " they reckon all time, not by days, 
but by nights, and when they calculate the dates of births, or the 
beginnings of months or years, they are always careful to put the 
night before the day,*' ^ a mode of reckoning which is common to 
all early cultures, and of which traces survive in such terms as 
‘ fortnight ' and ' sennight.* ^ 

It is more than doubtful whether there ever were any native sun- 
gods among the Celts. Perhaps the most important object in 
nature to the early Celts as to most primitive folks,** remarks Canon 
MacCulloch, ** was the moon.'* ^ The orisons which peasant women 
in the north of England address to the moon are older than Chris¬ 
tianity.® The observance is carried out in every part of Scotland.® 
In Ireland, according to a writer quoted by Camden, the common 
people, when they first see the moon, " fall down on their knees and 
repeat the Lord's prayer ; and near the wane address themselves to 
the moon with a loud voice, ' Leave us as well as thou hast found 
us.*'*’ In Brittany likewise ''it was the established custom to 
kneel before the moon and recite the Sunday prayer in her 
honour."® In other parts of France the Church had, as late as 
the seventeenth century, not succeeded in weaning the people 
from their habit of speaking of the moon as * Our Lord,* or, as 
they did at Noyon, as ‘ The Lord of Lords.* ® 

The moon was the supreme deity of the Basques, and the word 
which is used at the present day in the Basque language for ' God * 
is the same as for ‘ moon.* How far the Celtiberians, that is, the 
Celtic populations which crossed the Pyrenees and established 
themselves in Spain, adopted the cults of the country or imported 
their own, is not known. However that may be, they worshipped 
the moon after the orthodox manner of primitive savages; men, 
women and children turned out of doors at the full moon, and 
danced unremittingly the whole night regardless of fatigue. 

^ Pliny, Nat. Hist., xvi. 45. 

* Caesar, De bello gallico, vi. 18. 

® In some parts of France the word * ennuit * is still used instead of 
* aujourd'hui *; M. Deloche, La procession dite de la Lunade," Revue 
Celtique, ix, p. 444. 

* J. A. MacCulloch, op. cit., p. 175. • See above, vol. ii, p. 433. 

• R. C. Maclagan, Our Ancestors, Scots, Piets, and Cymrt, p. 4. 

^ W. Camden, Britannia, vol. iii, p. 659. 

® H. Gaidoz, “ Superstitions de la Basse-Bretagne au xvii® si^cle,'* 
Revue Celtique, xi, p. 435. 

• J.-B. Thiers, Traiti des superstitions qui regardeni les sacremens, etc., 
vol. i, p. 14 ; S. Owen (Audaenus), Vita 5 . Eligit, p. 216. 

A. H. Hovelacque, E. Picot et J. Vinson, Milanges de linguistique et 
d*anthropologic, p. 209. 

Strabo, iii. 4. 16. 
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The worship of the Celtiberians did not diifer from that which 
was general among the inhabitants of the peninsula. At Ebiira, 
near Cordova, there was in the time of Strabo a famous temple 
of the native Moon-god; ^ the Sacred Promontory of Cape 
St. Vincent was probably dedicated to the same deity, which was 
represented by standing stones and was believed to haunt the spot 
at night; ^ and the goddess ‘ Noctiluca ' was worshipped at Malaga.* 
The usual symbol on native Spanish coins is the lunar crescent.^ 


Primitive Semitic Religion, 

With the whole Semitic race the cult of the moon as repre¬ 
senting the supreme cosmic power was from earliest known times, 
and remained, the foundation of all theological development, even 
after the migrants from Arabia settled in the fertile lands of 
Mesopotamia and Syria and became agriculturists. “ With all 
Semitic peoples, who at one time were all nomads,*' remarks Weber, 
'' the moon was originally the supreme deitJ^" * A curious Tal¬ 
mudic tradition represents the moon as complaining to Yahweh on 
account of the latter having caused the pristine importance of the 
luminary to become diminished. The moon,'* says Rabbi Simeon 
Ben Asai, spake to God, and said, ' O Lord of the world, it is not 
possible for two kings to wear the same crown.' Then said the 
Lord God, ' Begone, and become thou smaller.' And the moon 
answered, ' Because I have spoken a reasonable thing, why should 
I on that account become smaller ? ' Then said God, ' Go and 
rule thou by day as well as by night.' But the moon replied, 
‘ O Lord of the world, of what use is a light at midday : ' And 
God said, ' Go, Israel shall reckon his days and his years by thee.' 
Whereupon the moon said, ‘ That is not enough.' And God said, 
' The righteous shall be named after thee.' But as the moon was 
not even then satisfied, the Lord God said, ' Make ye a sin-offering 
on my behalf, for I have caused the moon to become smaller.' " ® 
That strange dialogue appears to be inspired by the tradition that 
the religion of Yahweh, among the Jews, displaced an older cult 
in which the moon occupied a position of greater importance. 

1 Strabo, iii. i. 9. 

* Avienus, Ora maritima, 215 sq., 309 sqq. ; Diodorus Siculus, iii. 59. i ; 
Strabo, iii. i. 4. Cf. C. Philipon, Les Ib^res, p. 203. 

* Avienus, Ora maritima, 429 sq. ; cf. 367. 

* P. A. Boudard, £tudes sur I’alphahet ihirien et sur quelques monnaies 
autonomes d’Espagne, pp. 74 sq.; J. Zobel de Zangronitz, “ Spanische 
Miinzen und bisher unerkl^rte Aufschriiten,'' Zeitschnft der deutschen morgen-' 
Idndische Gesellschaft, xvii, pp. 337 sqq. 

* O. Weber, Arabien vor dem Islam, p. 19. 

* Rabbi Simeon Ben Asai, Jalkut Shimoni, fol. 4 (Monumenia Hebraica, 
\o\. i, p. 206) ; ]. A. Eisenmenger, Entdecktes Judenthum, vol. i, pp. 39 sq. 
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Moses Maimonides expressed the consciousness of the same fact 
in the traditions of the race by saying that moon-worship was the 
religion of Adam.^ The crescent is still the badge of Islam,^ as it 
%vas the emblem of Israel,^ and when Muhammad overthrew the 
old religion of Arabia he was not strong enough to defy and offend 
the immemorial sentiment of the Arab people. The divine mission 
of the prophet was reconciled with the old religion by representing 
the Islamic reform as receiving the sanction of the immemorial 
deity. The moon, according to Arab tradition, had descended 
from heaven and had bowed down, doing homage to the Prophet. 
According to another version, he was transfigured in the rays of 
the moon, which penetrated his garments and filled his body with 
light.^ Arab women at the present day insist that the moon is 
the parent of mankind.® 

Herodotus says that the Arabs have no other divinities than 
Dionysos and Urania.'* ® As both Dionysos and Urania, that is, 
Ishtar or Aphrodite, are definitely lunar deities, the statement 
implies that the sole divinities of the Arabs were the male and the 
female form of the Moon deity. In some parts of Abyssinia, which 
was originally peopled from Arabia, the character of the ancient 
Arabian religion appears to have been preserved until the present 
day. The Shangalla are said to worship various trees, serpents, 
and the moon." The deciphering of the numerous inscriptions 
of ancient Arabia has of late years elucidated much that was obscure 
in the history of the country before Islamic times. They show 
everywhere the moon deity as the most prominent object of cult, 
whether in Hadramaut, Kataban, or the Minaean kingdom.® In 


1 T. Harley, Moon Lore, p. 90. 

2 Some think that the crescent moon, which was the badge of Ephesus, 
the sacred city of the Asiatic Artemis, and thus became the badge of the 
Ephesian colony of Byzantium, was adopted by the Turks together with 
many usages and traditions of the Byanztine empire (see A. Zernitz, La Luna, 
p. 6). But the national emblem of Byzantium was not the crescent, but 
the double-headed eagle, which originated with the Hittites. The crescent as 
symbol of Islam is far older than the conquest of Constantinople, and figures 
in the same capacity in the time of Omar. It is the most conspicuous 
symbol in the oldest Arabian inscriptions of the Yemen and of every other 
part of Arabia. 

^ M. Seligsohn, in The Jewish Encyclopaedia, vol. viii, p. 678. 

* F. von Schlegel, The Philosophy of History, p. 325 ; A. Zernitz, La 
Luna, p. 6. 

® S. I. Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Religion To-day, p. 106. 

• Herodotus, i. 8. 

’ J. Bruce, Travels to Discover the Sources of the Nile, vol. ii, p. 554. 

® D. Nielsen, Die altarahische Mondreligion und c*c mosaxsche Ueber^ 
lieferung, pp. 13, 19, 37 ; F. Hom.mel, Der Gestirndienst der alien Araber 
und die altisraelitische Ueberlieferung, pp. 9 sq. ; Id., The Ancient Hebrew 
Tradition and the Monuments, p. 80; E. Glaser, Die Abessinier in Arabien 
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early Babylonia the cult of the lunar deity constituted the national 
religion. The name Chaldeans means ' moon worshippers.* With 
respect to the name Chaldean/* says Sir G. Rawlinson, perhaps the 
most probable account of the origin of the word is that it designates 
properly the inhabitants of the ancient capital, Ur or Hur, Khaldi 
being in the Burbur dialect the exact equivalent of Hur, which 
was the proper name of the Moon-god, and ‘ Chaldeans * being 
thus either ‘ moon-worshippers,* or simply the inhabitants of the 
town dedicated to, and called after the moon.** ^ 

The most general name of the moon-god, in ancient Babjdonia, 
was Sinn, which is still the ordinary Syrian name for the moon ; 
the Kurds at the present day speak of the moon as Sheikh Sinn.^ 
The name is equally prominent in Arabian inscriptions down to 
the farthest southern extremity of the peninsula.^ He bore, how¬ 
ever, innumerable local names and cult-epithets ; the most common 
Minaean name, for example, was Wadd, which means * Love.* ^ 
In Sumerian religion he appears under the names of Uru-ki, Nannar, 
and allied forms of those words.® 

As with the moon-gods of all primitive peoples, we find from 
earliest times a tendency in the moon-god of the Semites, who, 
like all others, was ‘‘ the special deity and protector of women,** ® 
to give rise to, or be associated with, a female counterpart. In 
fact, almost every name of the god has its corresponding feminine 
form. 

The Great Goddess of Arabia was most generally known as 
Al-Uzza. We are told by Al-Kindy that Al-Uzza was the moon.’ 
Her chief shrine, and the most famous and sacred spot of Arabia, 
was the Ka*aba at Mecca. The Khuraish, the tribe that had 
charge of the holy place, were in pre-Islamic times her priestly 

und in Afrika, p. 72; F. Tuch, “ Siuaitischeii Inschriften/ Zeihchrifi dev 
deutschen morgenldndische Gesellschaft, iii, p. 202. 

1 G. Rawlinson, The Five Great Monarchies, vol. i, p. 56. 

* E. Combe, Histoire dti culte de Sin en Babylonie et en Assyrie, p. 90. 

* F. Hommel, The Ancient Hebrew Tradition and the Monuments, p. 80 ; 
Id., Aufsdtze und Abhandlungen, pp. 149 sq., 156, 158 sq. ; E. Osiander, 
“ Studien iiber die vonslamische Religion der Araber/’ Zeitschrift dev 
deutschen morgenldndische Gesellschaft, xix, p. 288. 

* D. Nielsen, Die altarabische Mondreligion, p. 37. The F'ather is 
Wadd " is a stereotyped expression in Minaean inscriptions. The Nazarenes 
in their spiritualisation of the old Semitic deity, may possibly have had 
in their mind some allusion to the ancient Minaean name of the god when 
they declared that “ God is love.'" The pre-Islamic god Vadd mentioned 
in the Kuran (see J. Wellhausen, Resie des arabischen Heidentums, pp. 14 sqq.) 
is clearly the old Minaean god. 

® M. Jastrow, The Religion of Babylon and Assyria, p. 68 ; L. W. King, 
Babylonian Religion and Mythology, p. 17 ; F. Hommel op. ext., p. 64. 

* D. Nielsen, op. cit., p. 35. 

’ Al-Kindy, The Apology, p. 17. 
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caste and bore the title of ‘ Abd al-Ussah/ that is, * the servants 
of Al-Uzza ’ ; but her immediate service in the temple of Mecca 
was performed by aged priestesses.^ At the present day the 
guardians of the Ka'aba are known as the Beni Shaybah, that is, 
' the Sons of the Old Woman.' Popular tradition relates how 
Abraham, when he founded the Ka'aba, bought the ground from 
an old woman to which it belonged. She, however, consented to 
part with it only on the condition that she and her descendants 
for all time should have the key of the place in their keeping. ^ 
The tradition manifestly refers to the priestesses of Al-Uzza, and 
represents the male god, Abraham, as a later intruder in the 
sanctuary. The Great Goddess was worshipped in the Ka'aba 
in the form of a sacred stone,^ which, there can be no doubt, 
was none other than the famous black stone which is still the 
most sacred object in Islam.^ When he abolished the ‘ idols ' 
of the old religion, Muhammad, whose dominating ideal was to 
unite all Arabian tribes into a single political body bound by a 
common cult, felt it to be undesirable or impracticable to do 
away with the most sacrosanct object or symbol of the old 
religion. Thus Muslim pilgrims from all quarters of the 
globe proceed to Mecca to this day chiefly with the purpose 
of kissing the ancient image of the Great Goddess of Arabia.^ 
As in most other shrines in Semitic and also in Greek lands, the 
aniconic stone of the deity stood by a sacred spring, or well, the 
Zemzem, whose sacred waters are drunk by all good Muslims. She 
was also represented in the form of three samura palms, which 
stood, and still stand, by her stone ; for, like so many other moon- 
deities, the Great Goddess was threefold, being at the same time 
one and three, " the three Holy Virgins," Al-Ilat, Al-Uzza, and 
Manat.® ‘ Al-Uzza,' is merely a cult epithet, meaning ' the Power¬ 
ful One ' ; Al-Ilat is the feminine form of Ilu, or Allah, and may 
be rendered ‘ the Goddess.' ’ Manat, which is the feminine form 

^ L. Krehl, Ueber die Religion der vorislamischen Araber, pp. 76 sq. ; 
E. Osiander, op. cit., pp. 482 sq. ; J. Wellhausen, Reste des arabischen 
Heidentums, pp. 34 sqq. 

• R. F. Burton, Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah and 
Meccah, vol ii, p. 161, n. 

• L. Krehl, loc. cit. Cf. J. Hamilton, Sinai, the Hedjaz and Soudan, 
p. 151. 

• The identity of the Black Stone with the Great Goddess and with 
the moon is recognised by the Hulama, or rationalist school of Islam 
(R. F. Burton, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 162). 

® Muslims are charged with inconsistency by the Hindus, who taunt 
the denouncers of idols with being idol-worshippers tnemselves (R. F. Burton, 
loc. cit., pp. 162 sq.). 

• L. Krehl, op. cit., p. 76; J. Wellhausen, op. cit., pp. 24 sqq. 

’ L. Krehl, op, cit., p. 80. For the wide diffusion of the cult of Al-Uzza 
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of Meni, stood particularly for the conception of fate or destiny. 
The word ‘ mana' is still commonly used by the Arabs in the 
sense of ‘ luck.' The threefold Arabian Goddess thus corresponds 
in character to the Greek Moirai, the Fates, and the Nordic 
Nornes.^ 

The great Arabian goddess was regarded by the Babylonians 
as identical with their goddess Ishtar.^ Ishtar, however, appears 
to have had a somewhat different origin. Although she is very 
definitely a moon-goddess, her name is not that of the moon, 
but of the planet we still call Venus, using the Latin name 
of the Greek homologue of Ishtar, Aphrodite. Al-Uzza, on the 
other hand, is never identified with the planet Venus.® The identi¬ 
fication of Ishtar with the morning and evening stars, throws an 
interesting light on her origin and on that of other goddesses. 

The pre-Islamic Arabs are said to have worshipped the stars. 
Each tribe had its protecting star. Thus the Kais tribe were 
under the protection of Sirius, the Gudam tribe of the planet 
Jupiter, the Asad of Mercury, the Tajj under that of Canopus, 
and so forth.** The adoption of ‘ lucky stars ' by the Arabian 
tribes, their so-called ‘ worship of the stars,' was, it is generally 
held by scholars, of comparatively late origin, and due to 
the influence of Babylonian astrology. Not only was Ishtar 
associated with the planet Venus, but all other Babylonian 
deities were similarly associated with some particular planet; Bel- 
Marduk, for instance, with Jupiter, Nirgal with Saturn, Nabu with 
Mercury,® Of those astrological associations there is no indication 
before the time of Hammurabi.® The zodiacal stars were known 
to the ancient Arabs as the houses of the moon." Ishtar was 
associated not only with Venus, but also with Sirius, with the star 

throughout Arabia see E. Osiander, op, cit., p. 487 ; H. D^rembourg, “ Le 
culte de la d^esse Al’Ouzza dans I’ancienne Arable vers Tan 300 de notre 
^re," Verhandlungen der zweiten Kongress fur allgemeine Religionsgeschichie 
(1904), pp. 234 sq.; C. M. Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta, vol. ii, 
PP. 515 sq. 

^ Th. Noldeke, " Vorstellung der Araber vom Schicksal,” Zeiischrift fiir 
Volkspsychologie und Sprachivissenschaft, iii, pp. 132 sq. 

* Herodotus, i. 131. Herodotus says that ' Mylitta' was identical with 
ALIlat. Mylitta is probably a corruption of Belitta, i.e. ' Our Lady,’ and 
is a cult-epithet of Ishtar. 

® J. Wellhausen, op. cit., p. 44. 

* E. Osiander, op. cit., p. 498 ; L. Krehl, op. cit., pp. 8 sq. 

* F. Hommel, The Ancient Hebrew Tradition as illustrated by the Monu¬ 
ments, pp. 64 sq.; A. Jeremias, Handbuch der altorientalischen Geisteskultur, 
pp. 82 sqq. 

* T. G. Pinches, The Goddess IStar in Assyro-Babylonian Literature,” 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, xxxi, p. 22 ; J. Wellhausen, 
Reste des arabischen Heidentums, p. 211. 

’ Abu’l Fadah, Historia Ante-Islamica, p. 181. 
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Virgo ; in fact, with a different star for every month of the 
year.^ She is the ** Queen of the Stars/' ^ identification of 

Ishtar with the planet Venus has, however, nothing to do with 
those late astrological ideas, but is made clear by reference to the 
notions obtaining in other cosmologies. Among the Baluba of 
the Congo the morning and the evening stars are the two wives 
of the moon.^ The natives of Sierra Leone likewise regard the 
planet Venus in her two aspects as the wife of the moon,^ as 
do also the Ochi of West Africa.® The Australian natives of the 
Pennefather river have the same conception ; the morning and 
evening stars are with them the two wives of the moon.® In 
Egypt, according to our information, Isis was identified with the 
star Sirius.’ But it appears probable that Isis and Nephthys, the 
two wives of Osiris, were originally the evening and the morning 
star. The Hebrew god Yahweh was worshipped in the Jewish 
synagogue at Elephantine with two wives,® and the arrangement is 
found again in regard to the god Abraham and his two wives, 
Sarah and Hagar. The morning and evening star was, there 
can be little doubt, the ' wife,' that is to say the female counterpart, 
of the Moon-god.® When that female aspect of the lunar deity 
came to displace the male, the ‘ wife ' of the Moon-god became 
identified with the moon itself, while the goddess Ishtar retained 
her association with the planet Venus. That identification is 
commonly represented in a symbolic manner by the astronomically 
incongruous emblem of the lunar crescent enclosing the star within 
its horns, which is still the crest of Islam. 


^ T. G. Pinches, “ Assyro-Babylonian Astrologers and their Lore," 2 'he 
Expository Times, xxx, p. i66; H. C. Rawlinson, The Cuneiform Inscriptions 
of Western Asia, vol. iii, pi. 30, 58, 316. 

* Herodian, v. 6. 

® R. P. Colle, Les Baluba, vol. ii, p. 715. 

* N. W. Thomas, Anthropological Report on Sierra Leone, Part i, p. 179, 

^ R. A. Freman, Travels in Ashanti and Jaman, p. 289. 

* W. E. Roth, North Queensland Ethnography, Bulletin No. 5, p. 7. 

7 R. V. Lanzone, Dtzionario di mitologia egizia, pp. 825 sq. ; Diodorus 
Siculus, i. 27. 4; Plutarch, Do Iside et Osiride, xxi sq., xxxviii; Porphyry, 
De antro nympharum, xxiv. 

* E. Meyer, Der Papyrusfund von Elephantine , pp. 59 sqq. ; S. A. Cook, 
in The Cambridge Ancient History, vol. i, p. 204. 

® The ^ wife * of the male Moon-god was known in Harran as Nigal, 
" The Lady," or " The Queen " (M. Jastrow, The Religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria, p. 411 ; D. Nielsen, op. cit., p. 21 ; E. Osiander, op. cit., 

p- 483)- 

It has been supposed by some that in the clear sky of Babylonia the 
acute Chaldean observers succeeded in making out the phases of Venus. 
In support of that conjecture it is adduced that the " horns of Ishtar " are 
mentioned in the texts (A. Jeremias, Handbuch der altorientalischen Geisies- 
kuUur, p. 79; T. G. Pinches, "The Goddess Istar in Ass>TO-Babylonian 
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There was, however, nothing definite or constant about the 
relationship between the male and the female counterparts of 
the moon deity. Ishtar is most commonly described in Baby¬ 
lonian religion as the daughter of Sinn; ^ in Hadramaut, Sinn 
is, on the contrary, the son of her male form Ashtar; ^ and in later 
Syrian cult that relationship is once more reverted to, the god being 
the son of the goddess. 

The same variability and confusion obtain in all the genealogical 
relationships of Semitic mythology. Various name-forms of deities 
are indifferently related to one another as father and son, or as 
son and father, as husband and wife or with sexes reversed, as wife 
and husband. Nothing more is indicated by those relationships 
than the greater or lesser prominence of a given aspect or form 
at a given place or lime. '' In Hebrew mythology,'" remarks 
Goldziher, the figures represented as children are frequently only 
repetitions of one of their parents." ^ The remark holds good of 
all Semitic mythology. In the same manner as the male and 
female forms do not represent two different principles, such as 
heaven and earth, but duplications of one principle or deity, so the 
relationship of father or mother and offspring represents the latter 
as an emanation or aspect of the parent. Each Arab tribe had its 
patron star; nay, every individual had also his particular patron 
deity who was represented in his name. But the tribal or individual 
patron was regarded as the hypostasis of the higher deity from 
which it emanated. The principle, which was familiar as regards 
individual names, was no less clearly recognised in the tribal and 
local names of the gods; they were consciously viewed as local 
forms of one another. Hence the prevalence among the Semites 
of general names for those deities, such as * The King," ‘ The Lord,' 

' Our Lady/ and thence, as also in accordance with the principle of 


Literature,” Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, xxxi, pp, 23 sq.; 
j. Offord, “ Ashteroth Karnaim," ibid., xxi, pp. 173 sq.). There is no need 
of such texts to inform us that Ishtar was horned. Like Hathor and all 
Moon-goddesses of Western Asia, she was assimilated to a cow, but in her 
lunar, not in her planetary aspect. It appears exceedingly improbable that 
the phases of Venus were observed by the Babylonians ; for considering that 
all the astronomical views of the ancients were directly derived from the 
discoveries of the Babylonian astronomers, so remarkable a fact could not have 
failed to be recorded and to have become generally known. The phases of 
Venus were, on the contrary, unsuspected until discovered by Galilei, and 
nowhere is there any representation of the planet Venus as crescent-shaped. 
The supposition is quite unnecessary to account for the association of the 
moon-deity with the planet. 

’ M. Jastrow, op. cit., p. 84. 

2 F. Hommel, op. cit., p. 80. 

^ r. Goldziher, Mythology among the Hebrews, p. 126. 
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keeping the ' real name ' of a deity secret, the practice of referring 
to that deity simply by a pronoun. The terms El, Ilu, Allah, and 
their feminine forms are merely the definite article, and have the 
force of pronouns ; they essentially signify He or She. The patron 
deity is frequently represented in proper names by such expressions 
as * Hi,' ‘ My God,' or ‘ Ilu,' God.^ The bearing of those views 
and usages on the development of monotheism is obvious. 

Many of the more familiar deities in the Babylonian and 
Assyrian pantheons are of comparatively late growth. Bel- 
Marduk, the chief city-god of Babylon, is first heard of on 
the establishment of Hammurabi's empire, when Babylon dis¬ 
placed the ancient Ur and became the capital of an extended 
Mesopotamian dominion. He is the local god of Babylon and. 
whatever he may originally have been, his character is essentially 
that of a national and nationalistic god, and his cosmic features 
are subordinate to his political functions and character. The 
same is true of the majority of later Babylonian deities, and of 
Asshur, the national god of Assyria. They are political, not cosmic, 
gods. The two characters are necessarily conflicting and incom¬ 
patible. A cosmic god representing a universal force of nature 
stands in the same relation to all countries and to all men ; a 
nationalistic and local god cannot assume cosmic functions with¬ 
out weakening his nationalism and patriotism. What cosmic 
significances and associations were retained by the political gods of 
Babylon were taken over from the older deities. 

The oldest and most fundamental Babylonian deities recorded 
are a triad of male gods, Anu, En-Lil, and Ea, who are intimately 
associated with one another, are worshipped together, and are in 
fact three aspects of a triune god.^ Anu is characterised as the 
heavenly deity, or rather, the deity of the waters above the earth, 
and pours those fertilising waters down from heaven, bringing 
forth vegetation. En-Lil, the original Bel, whose attributes as well 
as name were taken over by the national god Marduk,^ has often 
been described as a deity of the earth, but is so only incidentally. 
He is said to be the Lord of the Heavenly Earth," * and is 
represented in a clay shrine from Nippur as standing in the 
vault of heaven, surrounded by the stars.® He is the father 
of the moon, which is called " the calf of Lil." ® He is likewise 


1 F. Hommel, op. cit., p. 8i ; O. Weber, Arabien vor dem Islam, p. 20. 

* R. W. Rogers, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 82 sq. 

* A. T. Clay, “ Ellil, the God of Nippur," The American Journal of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures, vol. xxiii, pp. 275 sq. 

* A. Jeremias, op. cit., p. 237. 

* A. T. Clay, Light on the Old Testament from Babel, p. 103. 

* A. Jeremias, op. cit., p. 237 ; Id., art. ‘ Marduk ’ in W. H. Roscher, 
Ausfuhrliches Lexikon, vol. ii. Part ii, p. 2354. 
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the ' master of the wind/ ' the king of storms/ and a god of waters.^ 
Ea is definitely associated with the waters, and is the primal ocean, 
Tiamat, the Deep out of which all things arose. He is the Ancient 
Serpent, Cannes, the fish-god or Leviathan mentioned by Berosus. 
But he is at the same time The Lord of the Earth," and his path 
is filled with fruitfulness.^ The attributes of the Babylonian triad 
thus overlap, and its three persons have reference to the 
three spheres of Heaven, Earth, and Water, like the threefold 
Zeus, Olympian, Plutonic, and Poseidonic, of Greek mythology, 
without, however, being fully separated and departmentalised. 
The great goddess Ishtar is mentioned as the daughter or 
female counterpart of each of the three members of the triad.® 
She is also usually the daughter of the moon-god Sinn. The 
names of the members of the Babylonian triad, which, unlike those of 
other Semitic gods, are not used as components of proper names, 
are, for that purpose, replaced by the name of Sinn.^ Ea is 
stated to be the same as Sinn.® If any doubt remains as to the 
original character of the three persons of the Babylonian trinity, 
it should be dispelled by the explicit statement of an early text : 
" The moon is during the period of his visibility, in the first five 
days, the god Anu ; from the sixth to the tenth day, the god Ea; 
from the eleventh to the fifteenth day, the god En-Lil." ® 

There were sun-gods in Semitic religion. The sun is mentioned 
as being worshipped by several Arabian tribes.*^ It appears 
in several city-cults on the eastern bank of the Euphrates, and 
was the special god of the city of Hammurabi. When the latter 
established his empire the sun was raised to a position of greater 

* L. B. Paton, art. ' Baal, Bcel, Bel,' in Hastings's Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics, vol. ii, p. 295 ; A. Jeremias, in Roscher’s Lexikon, loc, 
cit., pp. 2354 sq. ; H. Radau, Sumerian Hymns and Prayers to God Nin-Ib, 
pp. 19 sqq. 

2 R. W. Rogers, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 81 ; F. Hommel, 
The Ancient Hebrew Tradition as illustrated by the Monuments, p. 63; 
T. G. Pinches, " The Babylonian Paradise and its Rivers," The Expository 
Times, xxix, pp. 182 sqq. 

3 R. W. Rogers, op. cit,, p. 85 ; M. Jastrow, The Religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria, p. 84 (Daughter of Anu) ; T. G. Pinches, '* The Goddess I§tar 
in Assyro-Babylonian Literature," Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, xxxi, p. 21 (Spouse of Anu) ; R. W. Rogers, op. cit., p. 81 
(Female counterpart of En-Lil); Ibid,, p. 85 ; F. Hommel, op. cit., pp. 65 sq. 
(Daughter of Ea). 

* F. Hommel, op. cit., pp. 63 sq. 

® Ibid., pp. 65 sq. 

* H. C. Rawlinson, The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, vol. iii, 
55 - 3 A. Jeremias, op. cit., p. 162. 

^ E. Osiander, " Studien fiber die vorislamische Religion der Araber," 
Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandische Gesellschaft, xix, p. 498 ; L. Krehl, 
Ueher die Religion der vorislamischen Araber, pp. 8 sq. 
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importance than it occupied before. That character became more 
pronounced in later periods ; the triumphant war-gods, the city-gods 
of Babylon and Assyria, assumed a solar character. But the sun, 
which was regarded as one of the planets, never, even in later 
periods, acquired anything like a supreme cosmological significance. 
The sun-god is always the agent, the champion, the interpreter of 
the gods. The sun, Shamash, was originally regarded as a female, 
the daughter or wife of the moon,^ and had no cult until rela¬ 
tively late.2 Shamash occupies to the last in Babylonian 
religion a position which is avowedly and consistently sub¬ 
ordinate to that of the Moon-deity. Indeed, that position of the 
Sun-god in Babylonian cult and cosmology is, to our notions, 
positively humiliating and degraded. The sun '' bears a name 
which signifies ' attendant,* or ' servitor,* and which sufficiently 
shows the subsidiary position that he occupied in the Babylonian 
pantheon. One of the rulers belonging to the Ilnd Dynasty of 
Ur calls the sun-god the offspring of Nannar, one of the names of 
the moon-god, and the last king of Babylon, Nabbonedos, does 
the same. In combination with the moon-god, the latter takes 
the precedence of Shamash, and in the enumeration of the complete 
pantheon in the inscriptions of both Assyrian and Babylonian 
kings the same order is preserved.*' ^ In no instance is the sun 
regarded as the promoter of growth, life, or vegetation ; on the 
contrary, the heat and rays of the sun are invariably repre¬ 
sented as injurious things which blast, consume, and cause 
death.'* Curiously enough, while the moon is viewed as the 
giver of life, the promoter of growth, and the power of light, 
the sun is associated with death, darkness, and the underworld. 
The paradox becomes intelligible when the astronomical system 
of the Babylonians is taken into account; for when the moon is 
at its highest and brightest, the sun, in opposition, occupies the 
lowest place, and is therefore, in a system which takes its starting- 
point from the moon and remains purely lunar, opposed to the 
moon as darkness to light.^ The curious notion of the Caribbean 


^ D. Nielsen, Die altarahische Mondrehgion, pp. 20, 29 ; F. Hommel, 
op. cii., p. 81. 

* L. W. King, The Religion of Babylon and Assyria, p. 18. 

® M. Jastrow, The Religion of the Babylonians and Assyrians, p. 68. Cf. 
L. W. King, op. cit., p. 17 ; F. Thureau-Dangin, Les inscriptions de Sumer et 
d'Akkade, pp. 246 sq., 298 sq., 302 sq. ; F. Delitzsch, Assyrisches Hand- 
wdrterbiich, p. 234a; E. Combe, Le Culte du dieu Sin, p. 18 ; F. Hommel, 
op. cit., p. 65 ; E. Schrader, Die Hdllenfahrt der I star, p. 45. 

* A. Jeremias, op. cit., p. 248. The natives of Brbzil have the same 
conception of the sun as a withering power particularly injurious to vegeta¬ 
tion (F. J. de Santa-Anna Nery, Folk-Lore Brisilien, p. 250). 

* Ibid., pp. 74 sq. 
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savages who ‘ esteem the moon more than the sun/' which Tylor 
thought singular, was thus shared by a people who are regarded 
as being particularly advanced and enlightened in both their 
astronomical and their religious views. 

While the sun-god is regarded as an attendant deity, the 
moon-god is called the father of the great gods" and 
the “ father of all gods" ; the lord of heaven, whose sickle 
shines among the gods"; "the king of the universe"; "the 
lord and giver of life " ; "he who fashioned men and all things 
with his hands." ^ " He is supreme; there is none like him ; 
and all the gods are subservient to him." ^ " In the Heavens, who 
is great ? " sings one psalmist to the god Sinn; " Thou alone art 
great. On earth who is great ? Thou alone art great." ^ " In 

heaven and on earth," states another text, " thou hast, among 
the gods, no rival." ^ In another cuneiform hymn he is addressed, 
" Sinn, thou alone givest light from above ; thou art the light of 
the world ; thy light shines bright as the light of thy first-begotten 
son Shamash. Before thee all the gods lie in the dust, O Lord of 
Fate." ^ The cult of Sinn is found in every Semitic land, and 
" was undoubtedly more popular than that of any other deity." ® 

That supreme character of the primal moon-god of the Semites 
and Sumerians passed, however, in later times, to his female 
counterpart, who came to replace him almost entirely. That 
transfer of supremacy from the male to the female form of 
the moon-deity in Western Asia probably determined the 
conceptions of classical Greece in regard to the moon, and 
the moon has hence come to be regarded in European culture 
as a female. Although Ishtar is called " the daughter of 
Sinn," nothing more is expressed by that relation than her 
derivation from the Moon-god and her identity with him. In 
one inscription she describes herself as being both " the master " 
(en-lit) and " the mistress " (ni-lit).'^ As female avatar of the male 

^ E. Combe, Histoire da ciiUe du dieu Sin en Babylonie et en Assyrie, 
pp. 24-27. 

2 M. Jastrow, op, cit., p. 79. Cf. R. W. Rogers, op. cit., p. 84. 

2 A. Jeremias, op. cit., p. 229. 

* H. C. Rawlinson, The C^meiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, vol. iv, 
9. II. 12. 

^ L. Bergstrom, “ Semitisk mandyrka,” Nordisk Tidskrift, 1909, p. 301. 

® F. Hominel, op. cit., p. 73. 

^ J. Dyneley Prince, “The Hymn to Belit," Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, xxiv, p. 106. No importance can be attached to the 
reference to her as ‘ bearded ’ (J. A. Craig, Assyrian and Babylonian Religious 
Texts, pi. 7 ; T. G. Pinches, “ Assyro-Babylonian Astrologers and their 
Lore,” The Expository Times, xxx, p. 167), which probably means merely 
'radiant ’ (cf. M. Jastrow, in Revue Assyriologique, xvii, pp. 271 sqq.), nor 
can she be in any way regarded as bi-sexual (see J. D. Prince, loc. cit.). 
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moon-god she possesses all his attributes. But the Great Goddess 
Ishtar, or, as she was called in older synonymic names, Nana, 
Innini, is not in Babylonian religion a departmental deity 
presiding over particular domains of nature or of human 

life, for she is equally related to all, and is best described 

as the Deity in a monotheistic sense. She does not even 
represent a ‘ female principle,' for, although she has purely 
feminine functions, such as presiding over childbirth, she is equally 
capable of assuming the most masculine offices, such as that of 
legislator, of huntress, and even of Lady of Hosts, and goddess of 
battles. She appears, in fact, as a universal deity, the creatrix 
and governess of the universe. She is “ the creatrix of all things." ^ 

She is " the Mother of men," ^ and " the mother of the gods." ^ 

She fashioned men out of clay, and one of her appellatives is " the 
Potter." ^ 

The character of the goddess and the manner in which she was 
regarded may be illustrated by the following extracts from a prayer 
addressed to her :— 

I beseech thee, Lady of ladies, Goddess of goddesses, Ishtar, Queen of 
all cities, leadress of all men. 

Thou art the light of the world, thou art the light of heaven, mighty 
daughter of Sinn. 

Thou leadest the hosts in battle and ordainest the combat; 

Thou givest forth all commands and deckest thyself with the crown of 
kings. 

Supreme is thy might, O Lady, exalted art thou above all gods. 

Thou renderest judgment and thy decision is righteous ; 

Unto thee are subject the laws of the earth and the laws of heaven, 
the laws of the temple and of the shrine, and the laws of the private 
apartment and of the secret chamber. 

Where is the place where thy name is not, and where is the spot where 
thy commandments are not known ? 

At thy name the earth and the heavens shake, and the gods they tremble ; 

the spirits of heaven tremble at thy name and the men hold it in awe. 
Thou art great, thou art exalted ; all the men of Sumer, and all creatures, 
and all mankind glorify thy name. 

With righteousness dost thou judge the deeds of men, even thou; 

Thou lookest upon the oppressed and to the down-trodden thou bringest 
justice every day. 

How long. Queen of Heaven and of Earth, how long. 

How long, Shepherdess of pale-faced men, wilt thou tarry ? 

How long, O Queen whose feet are not weary and whose knees make 
haste ? 

^ S. Langdon, Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms, p. 2j6. 

* J. A. Craig, Assyrian and Babylonian Religious Texts, p. 256. 

* Ibid.; A. Jeremias, Handbuch der altorientalischen GeisteskuUur, p. 253. 

* A. Jeremias, loc. cit. 
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How long, Lady of Hosts, Lady of battles ? 

Glorious one whom all the spirits of heaven fear, who subduest all angry 
gods ; mighty above all rulers, who boldest the reins of kings. 
Opener of the womb of all women, great is thy light. 

Shining light of heaven, light of the world, enlightener of all the places 
where men dwell, who gatherest together the hosts of the nations. 
Goddess of men. Divinity of women, thy counsel passeth understanding. 
Where thou glanccst the dead come to life, and the sick rise and 
walk ; and the mind that is diseased is healed when it looks upon 
thy face. 

How long, O Lady, shall mine enemy triumph over me ? 

Command, and at thy command the angry god will turn back. 

Ishtar is great I Ishtar is Queen 1 My Lady is exalted. My Lady is 
Queen ; Irnini, the mighty daughter of Sinn. 

There is none like unto her.i 

Notwithstanding her character of universal deit)^ creatrix and 
governess of the world, the original nature of Ishtar was never for¬ 
gotten, though her association with the moon may in course of time 
have become looser and more symbolic. The title of Queen of Heaven, 
as she expanded into a supreme and universal deity, acquired a 
theological rather than an astronomical significance. But she was, 
nevertheless, still the Queen of Heaven in the literal sense, that 
is, ** the Queen of the stars.'’ ^ She was horned,® and was, indeed, 
a cow,^ all lunar goddesses being commonly represented as the 
heavenly cow in the same manner as the male moon-god is the 
heavenly bull. A myth of late source, but which may nevertheless 
represent a very ancient tradition, describes Ishtar as having fallen 
from heaven into the Euphrates or the sea, whence she was brought 
ashore by a troop of attendant fishes or water-gods, and tended 
by doves.^ Hence the birth of the Moon-goddess, who, like all 
lunar deities, was also a goddess of the waters, from the sea-foam, 
in some of her derivative forms. The great Semitic goddess was 
threefold or triune. In her Arabian form she was, as has been 
seen, three persons, the threefold goddess Al-Ilat, Al-Uzza, 
Al-Manat. She is commonly represented in aniconic form on the 

1 British Museum, 26. 187 ; L. W. King, The Seven Tablets of Creation, 
Appendix v; R. W. Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testament, 
pp. 153 sqq. ; F. Delitzsch, Babel und Bibel, pp. 65 sqq. ; A. Jeremias, 
Handbuch der altorientalischen Geisteskultur, pp. 261 sq. 

* Herodian, v. 6. 

® T. G. Pinches, The Goddess Istar in Assyro-Babylonian Literature,*' 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, xxxi, p. 23. Cf. ‘ Asheroth 
Karnaim,* Genesis, xiv. 5. 

* A. Jeremias, Handbuch der altorientalischen Geisteskultur, p. 242 n.; 
J. Offord, ** Ashteroth-Karnaim,** Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, xxi, p. 173. 

® Hyginus, 197. 
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steles and monuments of Phoenicia and Carthage as three pillars, 
three trees, or a pillar and two trees.^ The Syrian goddess is 
represented in triple form on a monument from Ascalon.^ Vergil 
was well aware of the threefold character of the Semitic goddess, 
and makes Dido invoke her as three-faced.® St. Augustine with 
scathing irony taunts his pagan countrymen with the absurdity 
of the notion that a goddess could be at the same time one person 
and yet three persons.^ 

But although no goddess could be more distinctly celestial and 
lunar than Ishtar, she is yet capable of assuming the characters 
and functions of an Earth-goddess. Sinn himself, the pure and 
simple Moon-god, possessed those chthonic attributes before her. 
He is '' the creator of the land,'' '' the lord of territories " ; he is 
" the lord of vegetables,*' he is ‘‘ the creator of plants." One of 
his names means the Fruit." ® His crescent is represented on 
a cylinder as lying in a field.® His oldest appellation in 
Chaldean cult is " Urikittu," that is, " the Green One." ^ Ishtar 
bears the same title.® It required no great feat of meta¬ 
morphosis or evolution on the part of the Moon-goddess 
Ishtar to become an Earth-goddess; she was so from the first, 
in the sense of being the producer of all vegetation and of all earthly 
life, the Great Mother. She is styled not only " the first in 
Heaven," but " the first on Earth." ® She is a special deity of 
mountains, and is called " Lady of Mountains." She is described 
in another text as " Queen of the earth and mistress of the fields." 
She it is who " causes verdure to spring forth." She is " the 
mother of the vine-stalk." "I have heaped up grain for man- 


^ Corpus Inscripiiomim Semiticarum, vol. i, tab, xliv ; vol. ii, tab. hii, 
vi, etc. 

2 A. Heron de Villefosse, Notice des monuments provenant de la Palestine 
et conserves au Musde du Louvre, p. 45. 

® Vergil, Aeneid, iv. 510. 

^ Augustine, De civil. Dei, iv. 10. 

® E. Combe, Histoire du culte de Sin en Bahylonie et en Assyrie, pp. 24, 
25, 26. 

® J. Menant, Catalogue dcs cylmdres orientaux du Cabinet Royal des 
Mddailles de La Haye, pi. Ill, 14. 

’ F. Hommel, The Ancient Hebrew Tradition as illustrated by the Monu¬ 
ments, pp. 64, 68. 

® J. A. Craig, Assyrian and Babylonian Religious Texts, vol. i, 
pp. 15 sq. 

* E. Schrader, Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament, pp. 178 sq. 

J. Dyreley Prince, ** The Hymn to BSlit,” Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, xxiv, p. 107. 

L. B. Paton, in Hastings's Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. vii, 
P. 430. 

P. Haupt, Akkadische und Sumerische Keilschrifttexte, pp. 116 sq. 

S. Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, pp. 7, 14, 43. 
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kind and I have produced fodder for the cattle/' she says in one 
inscription.^ On Babylonian cylinders she is commonly represented 
with sheaves of grain.^ 

It is manifest that such a goddess is not far removed, if 
at all, from a Ceres or a Demeter. In Syria the earth-attributes 
of the Great Goddess became even more conspicuous. The Syrian 
goddess, Atargatis, who is identical with Ishtar, the Queen of 
Heaven,® is almost more prominent as a goddess of vegetation than 
as a heavenly deity. Lucian, himself a Syrian, though reluctant 
to equate her with any Greek goddess, chooses Rhea as an appro¬ 
priate equivalent.^ Macrobius identifies her with the Earth.® Her 
picture on the coins of Syria, with a castellated crown, in a chariot 
drawn by lions, is indistinguishable from the presentment of the 
typical Earth-goddess Cybele.® But on some of the coins of Sidon 
the occupant of her chariot is the lunar crescent.*^ 

The character of earth-deity is rendered more pronounced in 
the Syrian form of the Babylonian goddess by the intimate associa¬ 
tion of her cult with that of the god Tammuz, or, as he was usually 
called by the Greeks, Adonis. For that divine personage presents 
perhaps the most complete type of that class of gods whom 
Sir James Frazer has made familiar to us under the name of * vege¬ 
tation gods'; and her relation to a god representing the fruits 
of the earth naturally assimilates the goddess to Mother Earth. 
Although Tammuz appears as the lover or spouse of the goddess, 
he is more especially her son. His name indeed, in its Babylonian 
and Sumerian forms Dumuzi, Damn, means ‘ the true Son,' or * the 
only Son.' His yearly death, corresponding to the decay of 
vegetation after the harvest, and his resurrection in spring; his 
descent into the nether-world, where the sorrowing Mother-god¬ 
dess goes down to seek him; the cult in which that cycle 
is reflected, the ritual wailings and lamentations of the women 
over the dead god; the rites designed to assist his resurrection, 
in which the women carried basin-shaped vases containing repre¬ 
sentative seedlings, and called ‘ gardens of Adonis,' are generally 
known from the references of Greek authors as well as from the 
pages of ‘ The Golden Bough.’ But w^c were until quite recently 
under a profound misapprehension in regard to Tammuz ; for the 

1 L. B. Paton, loc, cit. 

- W. H. Ward, The Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, pp. 133 sqq. 

® Herodotus, v. 6, 4 ; Plutarch, De Isid, et Osir., xv ; Cicero, De natur, 
deor., iii. 5. 6. 

* Lucian, De dea Syria, xv. 

® Macrobius, Satur., i. 23. 18. 

® B. V. Head, Historia mtmovum, pp. 777, 778, 797. 

’ E. Meyer, art. * Astarte,’ in W. Roscher, Ausfuhrlichee Lexihon, vol. i, 
col. 652. 
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impression was derived from the prominence of his cult at Byblos 
that this was a comparatively late and local development, and that 
the cult had become grafted, as a more or less adventitious growth, 
on the religion of the Semitic goddess. 

Nothing could be more remote from the truth. The dying and 
resurrecting god Tammuz, the Divine Son, is one of the oldest ele¬ 
ments in Babylonian religion, and figures in it as far back as our 
records reach ; his cult was established from time immemorial in 
the cities of Sumer before the Babylonian empire existed, as early 
as 3000, or, according to other authorities, 4000 b.c. As Professor 
Langdon observes, we do not know among historical peoples 
possessing written records of a more ancient god. He was in 
Mesopotamia, as in Syria, closely connected with vegetable life, 
and was called the father of plants and vegetation.'" ^ His cult 
was intimately associated with the magic of agriculture; and the 
baskets, or vases, containing representative seedlings figured in 
the ceremonies of his cult in pre-Babylonian Sumer, as at Byblos.^ 
We have already come upon them among the North American 
Indians. Tammuz was represented as having been born out 
of a tree; his material image was a rough wooden figure, or 
an aniconic log of wood. At the festival which symbolised his 
death the log was anointed and mourned over by the women, 
and was thereafter cast upon the waters, and the god sacrificed 
by drowning.® Similar rites, in which the temporary deity is 
drowned, have been noted in other parts of the world. Thus 
among the Chicora and Duhare tribes of tlie Creeks, the 
early Spanish adventurers witnessed the following ceremony: 
" Another feast is celebrated every year, when a roughly carved 
wooden statue is carried into the country and fixed upon a high 
pole planted in the ground. From sunrise till evening the people 
dance round this statue, clapping their hands ; and when nightfall 
has barely set in, the image and the pole on which it was fixed 
are carried away and thrown into the sea, if the country is on the 
coast, or into the river, if it is along a river's bank. Nothing more 
is seen of it, and each year a new statue is made." ^ Among the 
Oraons of Bengal, before the harvest, the young men go into 
the forest and fetch a branch or sapling of a karam tree. This 
is stuck in the ground in the middle of the village and adorned 
with bright flowers and with lights, much after the manner of our 
Christmas trees. After holding a banquet and making merry, the 
people spend the night dancing round the tree. At dawn it 

^ S. Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, p. 8, 

* Ibid,, p. 13. 

’ Ibid., pp. 10 sq. 

* Peter Martir, De orbi novo, pp. 263 sq. 
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is carried to the nearest river and is thrown into it.^ God¬ 
desses are also frequently sacrificed in India by drowning them. 

One of the most remarkable ceremonies in the festivals 
of the Indian Goddess,** remarked Warren Hastings, “ is that 
of casting her image into the river. The Pundit of whom I 
have inquired concerning its origin and import answered that 
it was prescribed by the Veda, they know not why.’* * The image 
of Parvati is made from rice-flour and red grain by the women 
and adorned with rich garments and flowers. It is carried about 
for nine days in a palanquin ; thereafter it is borne, accompanied 
by crowds of women, to a sacred pool and thrown into the water.^ 
In Egypt likewise Osiris was in some of the earliest forms of his 
ritual sacrificed, like Tammuz, by drowning him. His image, 
which often consisted of a bundle of branches or corn, was 
thrown into the Nile, whence he was supposed to rise again.^ 

Most prominent in the oldest records of the cult of Dumuzi 
which have come down to us are the liturgies of ' lamentations.* 
The date at which those ' lamentations ’ were held is marked in 
the Babylonian calendar as far back as our information extends.® 
We possess an extensive literature of such dirges over the dead 
god, some of them very beautiful, which depict the sorrow of the 
bereaved mother, the Mater Dolorosa, or Lady of Sorrows, as in 
the following passage :— 

His mother wailing begins the lamentations for him; 

Wailing and sobbing she begins to lament for him. 

She wanders, bringing a burden of tears ; 

She sits and puts her hand to her heart ; 

She wails ; her sorrow is bitter ; 

She laments ; her lament is bitter ® 

The immemorial Son and his cult in Sumer and in ancient 
Babylonia were in all respects identical with the Syrian cult of 
later ages, and Dumuzi is a typical dying god of vegetation. 
Nevertheless, contrary to what we should expect had he 
originated as a personification or allegory of the dying and 
resurrecting vegetation, the earlier and more primitive form of 

1 F. Hahn, “ Some Notes on the Religion and Superstition of the Oraos," 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Ixxii, Part 3, p. 13. 

* Warren Hastings, “ On the Gods of Greece, Italy, and India,’* Asiatick 
Researches, i, p. 255. 

3 J.-F. Bernard and B. Picart, Cdrdmonies et couiumes religieuses de tons 
les peupies du Monde, vol. i, p. 2. 

* A. Erman, * Ein Denkmal memphitischer Theologie,” Sitzungsherichte 
der kdniglich preussiche Akademie der Wissenschaften, xliii, pp. 929, 934. 

* A. Jeremias, Handbuch der altoricntalischen Geisteskultur, p. 264. 

® S. Langdon, Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms, p. 313. Cf, the descrip¬ 
tion of the later cult given by Macrobius (i. 2. i). 
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the dying god is far less exclusively characterised by that aspect 
than is his descendant in a later age; and the supposition that 
he arose as an emblem of vegetation and of the cycle of its 
yearly vicissitudes is excluded. In the earliest records Dumuzi 
is intimately associated with water, whether as brooks, rivers, 
canals or sea, and he is one of the principal gods of Eridu, 
the city of Ea, a shrine specially devoted to water and aquatic or 
marine deities.^ He is spoken of as ‘ Dumuzi of the deep sea ' ; ^ 
he was worshipped at Lagash as the ' Lord of the freshets,' and 
the ‘ Lord of the Flood,' ^ and it is said that without him all 
water-courses and canals would cease to flow.^ He is associated 
with springs and brooks, and the river Adonis which flowed by 
Byblos was but one of the many streams over which he presided. 
Those functions might be in accordance with the character of a 
god of vegetation whose life depended upon moisture and irrigation, 
although we should expect him to be irrigated rather than to act 
as an irrigator. But his association with the life of plants is but 
an aspect of his attributes as '' Giver of the breath of life " ; 
not vegetables only cease to grow and reproduce when he is 
absent, but also cattle, sheep, human beings, and particularly 
kings. He is the Healer," the " Saviour." ^ A common title of 

1 T. G. Pinches, “ The Babylonian Paradise and its Rivers," Expository 
Times, xxix, pp. 182 sq. 

3 S. Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, p. 6. 

^ Ibid., pp. 6, 45. 

* J. A. Craig, Assyrian and Babylonian Religions Texl^, vol. ii, p. 13. 

® S. Langdon, op. cit., pp. 33 sq. Some of the epithets of the ancient 
Tammuz are of particular interest. From the practice of anointing his 
image—a universally prevalent method, among savages, of conveying the 
spirit of a god or totem by inunction with the fat of the animal—Dumuzi 
was called " The Anointed, " a term which would be translated in Hebrew 
by 'Messiah,' and in Greek by ‘ Christ.' One of the liturgies of ‘lamenta¬ 
tion ’ runs as follows :— 

For him who has been taken away there is wailing, 

Ah me, my child has been taken away, 

My Damn that has been taken away. 

My Christ that has been taken away. 

From the sacred cedar where the Mother bore him. 

The wailing is for the plants, they grow not; 

For the houses and for the flocks ; they produce not; 

For the perishing wedded couples, for perishing children, the people of 
Sumer, they reproduce not. 

The wailing is for the great river, it brings the flood no more. 

The wailing is for the fish-ponds ; the fish spawn not. 

The wailing is for the forests; the tamarisks grow not. 

The wailing is for the store-house ; the honey and wine are not produced. 

The wailing is for the palace; life unto old age is not. 

(S. Langdon, Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms, p. 332 ; Id., Tammuz 
and Ishtar, pp. 10 sq.) 
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Tammuz is ' The Shepherd/ ^ He is usually described as 
a shepherd bearing a crook. It might be suggested that the 
character has reference to the dependence of flocks upon the 
pasture-grass, and that when Tammuz is absent ** the hungry 
sheep look up and are not fed.'' But the constancy of the char¬ 
acter of Tammuz as the Shepherd is out of all proportion to such 
an incidental connection ; he is represented not as an earthly, but 
as a heavenly shepherd ; he is styled '' The Lord Tammuz, the 
Shepherd of Heaven." ^ The flocks which the Heavenly Shepherd 
originally tended were not earthly sheep, but the flocks of the stars. 

Next to the title of Shepherd the most common appellative of 
Tammuz is ‘ The Wanderer.' He is addressed in a liturgy :— 

O Wanderer, Wanderer, my brother Wanderer, 

In the fields of Arallu, Wanderer, my brother Wanderer.^ 

The epithet is, as has been noted, a common one applied to the 
moon ; and, taken in conjunction with the title of Heavenly 
Shepherd and the other attributes of Tammuz as lord of moisture 
and of generation, suggests that he was originally a lunar god. 
He is, in fact, expressly addressed in one liturgy as the Moon-god."^ 
It is true that he is also in the same liturgy called the sun ; but 
his career is in any case assimilated not to the birth and death of 
vegetation, but to the birth and death of a heavenly body. And 
the heavenl}^ body originally associated with the cycle of death and 
rebirth is the moon. 

Even the Sumerian cult of some 5,000 or 6,000 years ago, such 
as it is known from cuneiform documents, was far from being 
a primitive type of religion. It was, on the contrary, a very 
advanced and even sophisticated phase of religious evolution, for 

^ The Sumerian psalmist sings :— 

Why have they slain him, him of the plains ? 

The Shepherd, The Man oi Wisdom, 

The Man of Sorrow why have they slain ? 

The Lady of the Vine languishes, 

'The lambs and the claves languish. 

The Lord, the Shepherd of the folds lives no more, 

The spouse of the Queen of Heaven lives no more. 

The lord of the cattle stalls lives no more. 

When he slumbers, the sheep and the lambs slumber also. 

(S. Langdon, Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms, pp. 319, 323 ; Id., Tammuz 
and Ishtar, pp. 14 sq.) 

2 H. Zimmern, “ Zur Vollstandigung von K. 2001," Zeitschrift fur 
Assyriologie, xxv, p. 195. 

® S. Langdon, Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms, p. 330. Arallu is the 
dark aspect of the Queen of Heaven, as ruler of the dead, and the " fields 
of Arallu ” are therefore the dark sky. 

• S. Langdon, ob. cit., p. 330. 
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it had an organised theology in which earlier beliefs were S5^stemati- 
cally standardised and remodelled; and there are not wanting 
traces of conflicts between the oflicial doctrines upheld by priestly 
classes and less orthodox and more popular views and ' super¬ 
stitions.' ^ The Sumerians were in a very advanced state of 
civilisation ; they had an extensive written literature to which 
they constantly added. They had not only discovered the solar 
year, but had laid the foundations of all subsequent astronomy, 
and traced the apparent course of the heavenly bodies through 
those constellations of the zodiacal belt, the girdle of Ishtar, which 
still go by the names which they gave to them. It can scarcely 
be supposed that in those circumstances the immemorially estab¬ 
lished conception of the dying and resurrecting god represents the 
most primitive form of the notion. Although the familiar cycle of 
death, descent into the nether-world, and rebirth, and the rites of 
lamentation and rejoicing are as definitely expressed in the most 
ancient as in the most highly developed forms of the cult of the 
dying god, the personality of Tammuz and his place in the myth- 
cycle are, in the earlier forms of the cult, more vaguely and indefi¬ 
nitely conceived. The Divine Son is not so much a separate god 
as a complex of attributes which may be ascribed in turn to any 
Son of God. There is not a single Babylonian trinity in which 
the ' Son ' does not appear as the ‘ Saviour.' " ^ He has many 
alternative local names and forms, such as Ninib at Nippur,® 
Ningirsu, Abu at Lagash,^ Nergal at Kutha,® Esmun at Sidon, 
Melqart at Tyre. Gilgamesh, the hero of the Babylonian epic, 
was a Tammuz god ; ® Bcl-Marduk was a Divine Son, and is called 
'' the Lord of Lamentations." ^ The Hebrew god Yahweh was 
identified with Tammuz.® Any god conceived as waxing and 
waning, or as dying and returning to life, was a Divine Son, or 
Tammuz. The relation of the Dying-god to the Mother-goddess, 
always somewhat complex, was in primitive stages more indefinite. 
In some texts Dumuzi appears to be confounded with the Goddess. 
He is sometimes spoken of as feminine.® In some lamentation 

^ Cf. H. Radau, ‘'Miscellaneous Sumerian Texts," in Hilprecht Anni¬ 
versary Volume, p. 389 ; Id., Sumerian Hymns and Prayers to God Nin-xb, 
p. 14. 

* Ibid,, p. 65. 

3 Ibid. 

* S. Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, p. 9 n. 

® Ibid,, p. 54. 

® E. Schrader, Die Keilinschrifien und das Alte Testament, p. 374. 

7 Ibid. 

® See below, p. 114. 

* H. C. Rawlinson, The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, vol. ii, 
PP* 54. 349 ; T. G. Pinches, Assyro-Babylonian Astrologers and their 
Lore," Expository Times, xxx, p. 167. 
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rituals the Goddess appears to mourn not so much with reference 
to a specific dead god as for men and all creatures. She descends 
into the nether-world without any specific purpose of seeking the 
dead god. It would seem that the conception of the Divine Son, 
who dies and rises again, and the rite of ' lamentations ' are older 
than any formal myth.* 

The cult of Tammuz was general throughout Mesopotamia and 
Syria.2 A mediaeval traveller reports that grottos or caves 
where the rites of Adonis were celebrated abounded in Cyprus.® 
One of the chief shrines of Tammuz in Palestine was at 
Bethlehem. Bethlehem,*' says St. Jerome, '' which now belongs 
to our faith and is one of the most sacred places in the whole 
world, lay formerly under the shadow of a grove dedicated to 
Tammuz, that is to say, Adonis, and the very grotto where the 
infant Christ uttered his first cries resounded formerly with the 
lamentations over the lover of Aphrodite." ^ 

The cult continued in many parts of Asia long after the Christian 
era, and was more particularly observed by the Sabaeans, the 
most persistent worshippers of the original male lunar deity among 
the Semites. An Arab writer of the tenth century teUs us that 
" all the Sabaeans of our time, those of Babylonia as well as those 
of Harran, lament and weep to this day over Tammuz at a festival 
which they, more particularly the women, hold in the month of 
the same name. They fable concerning it much absurd nonsense ; 
but it is clear to me that none of the sects has any definite know¬ 
ledge concerning Tammuz, and that none of them knows the 
reason why they mourn over him." ® Another writer mentions 
that in the year a.d. 1063 a hunting party near Baghdad came 
upon a black tent in the desert, wherein were a multitude of people 
of both sexes beating their faces and uttering loud cries, as is 
customary in the East when someone dies. The burden of those 
lamentations was " The great King of the Djinns is dead ; woe 
unto the land ! " " And there issued afterwards from the tent," 

continues the writer, " a great troop of women followed by other 
rabble, who went to the cemetery still beating and wailing in sign 
of grief." ® Again, in the thirteenth century, when an epidemic 


* Cf. S. Langdon, op. cii., pp. 16, 89. 

* Firmicus Maternus, De errore profanarum religionum, p. 14. (cd. 
Wo ver). 

* Felix Faber, Evagatorium in Terrae Sanctae, Arabiae et Egypii Pere- 
grinationem, vol. iv, pp. 220 sq. 

^ Jerome, Epist. Iviij , ad Paulinum, in Migne, Patrologiae Cursus Completus, 
vol. xxii, col. 581. 

* D. Chwolson, Ueber Tammuz, und die Menschenverehrung bei den alien 
Babyloniern, pp. 56 sq., after Abu-Bakr A'hmed Ibn Wa'hschijah. 

* B. d’Herbelot, Bibliothhque orientale, p. 375. 
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raged in Mosul, it was said by the people that a great female Djinn, 
named 0 mm Ankud, having lost her son, all those who did not 
comfort her would be attacked by the disease. The women 
assembled and beat their cheeks, crying out with all their might, 
O Mother Ankud, forgive us ! Ankud is dead, and we did not 
think of it.'' A similar incident in reported from Egypt. During 
an epidemic the people prepared a broth of meal and threw it into 
the Nile, crying, ** O Mother Halkum, forgive us our trespasses! 
Halkum is dead, and we forgot." ^ 

The immemorial rites and ideas characteristic of the cult of 
Tammuz thus become readily transferred not only to other gods, 
but to an occasion for devotional exercises apparently as irre¬ 
levant to the traditional objects and associations of the cult 
as the outbreak of an epidemic. The same rites have been 
adapted to the cults of heroes, prophets, and martyrs. For 
example, the feast of the martyr Hussain, the son of Ali and 
Fatima, who died in the massacre of Kerbela, is celebrated 
by the Muhammadans of Persia and of India in the follow¬ 
ing manner: ** From the first appearance of the new moon 
on the horizon the devout Muslim utters sighs and groans, and 
prepares the mourning feast, or ‘ Bazm matam ka.' Each wor¬ 
shipper, after having donned black clothes, planted banners and 
arranged the representation of the Tomb of Hussain, weeps, 
striking his head, to express his grief. A chamber hung with black 
cloth and containing a pulpit is made ready ; and every evening, 
during the ten days of the festival, is read the sad narrative of 
the events which it commemorates. The reader accompanies his 
words with loud wailing, passing all conception ; and the congre¬ 
gation give external marks of their grief by cries and lamentations. 
An elegiac poem in honour of the saint is then chanted, full of 
harrowing details of his martyrdom, which cause the assembly to 
break out into renewed weeping. The representations of the Tomb 
of Hussain, or rather of the chapel which contains his sepulchre, 
arc more or less richly ornamented. They are given the metaphoric 
name of ‘ ta'ziya,* that is, ‘ mourning,' or * lamentations.' They 
are carried in procession through the streets, and arc afterwards 
deposited in special cemeteries, or, if there is a river or pond avail¬ 
able, they are cast into the water." ^ It is not unlikely that the 

^ Ihid. * Ankud.' or ‘ Halkum,' means simply ‘ throat,’ and has reference 
to the disease, probably diphtheria—which is particularly prevalent in Egypt 
and was first known as ‘ the Egyptian ulcer ’—which was the occasion of 
those observances. The goddess was, as in India, named after the disease 
which she was supposed to have produced. 

* J. H. G. de Tassy, Ulslamisme, pp. 299, 324. The Persian theologian, 
Hussain Vaez, in order to justify the enormous importance attached to the 
cult of Hussain, goes to much pains to argue that Hussain should be regarded 
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name ' ta’ziya' which is given to the festival is, as the writer 
suggests, a corrupt reminiscence of ' ta'uz,* or Tammuz. The 
rite is celebrated with as much fervour by Muslims in India as in 
Persia. Their manifestations of grief and mourning, their wails 
and piercing cries, are so heartrending that even Christian spec¬ 
tators have been known to be so affected by them as to burst into 
tears. This is one of the few ceremonies of Indian Muslims in 
which most Hindus feel bound to join, out of respect for its 
solemn character. During its celebration they put on mourn¬ 
ing and go barefooted, excusing themselves by saying that 
all religions address themselves, after all, to the same God and 
have the same foundations. In the districts on the banks of the 
Ganges and Jumna the wooden ‘ ta'ziya' are solemnly thrown 
into the river.^ The assimilation of Hussain to Tammuz is rendered 
all the more intelligible by the fact that Ali, the husband of Fatima 
and son-in-law of the Prophet, who also was cruelly murdered, is 
declared by the peasants of Syria at the present day to be the same 
as the moon.- 

Like Muslim hero-martyrs in modern times, the kings and 
princes of the city-states of Mesopotamia were, in the early 
days of Sumerian and Babylonian civilisation, regarded as 
representatives or impersonations of the Divine Son. A list of the 
traditional kings of Eridu mentions Damuzi as having reigned 
over the city a hundred years; one of his immediate successors 
was Gilgamesh, the hero of the Babylonian epic and a double of 
Damuzi.® There is evidence that in primitive Semitic states the 
king, or a prince chosen from among his sons, was sometimes 
actually sacrificed for the good of the people, as was done 
until lately by the Shilluks of the Upper Nile and other uncultured 
peoples in various parts of the world, and thus impersonated the 
Dying God in a realistic manner. ‘‘It was the custom of the 
ancients,says Philo of Alexandria, “ in great crises of danger 
for the rulers of a city or nation to give up the most beloved of 
their children for sacrifice as a ransom to avenging daemons in 
order to avert the common ruin; and those who were thus given 
up were sacrificed with mystic rites.*' He tells us further that a 


as the son of the Prophet. According to Holy Scripture,** he says, 
descent may well be traced from the side of the mother, since Jesus Christ 
is said to be the son of Abraham, although he only descended from him 
through the Blessed Virgin, his mother.** An attempt was thus made to 
assimilate the cult of Hussain to that of Jesus Christ (B. D. d*Herbelot, 
Biblioth^que orientale, p. 463). 

^ E. Roberts, Scenes and Characteristics of Hindostan, vol. ii, pp. 186 sqq. 

2 S. I. Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Religion To-day, pp. 104, 106. 

3 T. G. Pinches, Early Babylonian Chronology and the Book of 
Genesis,’* The Expository Times, xxvii (1916), p. 519. 
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certain king, El, who was king over the country and subsequently 
after his death was deified as the star Saturn, had by a nymph 
named Anobret, an only begotten son, whom they on this account 
called Jehud, that is to say, the Only Begotten, being so called 
among the Phoenicians. And when very great dangers from war 
had beset the country, he arrayed his son in royal apparel, and 
prepared an altar, and sacrificed him.'* ^ The sacrificed prince or 
king thus enacted the part of the Divine Saviour whose death and 
resurrection was the token of life to the people. 

Ideas and cults similar to those connected with Tammuz appear 
to have been widespread in Asia far beyond the limits of Meso¬ 
potamia. A Chinese writer of the second century b.c. gives the 
following account of the beliefs of the inhabitants of Samarkand 
at that time. “ They adore," he says, " a divine being and show 
themselves very zealous in the cult which they address to him. 
They relate how the Son of God died with the seventh moon, and 
that his remains disappeared. Every month the persons conse¬ 
crated to his cult, and on the seventh month all the inhabitants, 
without distinction, appear dressed in robes of black wool. They 
go barefooted, striking their breasts, uttering loud wails and weeping 
copious tears. Three hundred persons, both men and women, go 
about the fields scattering grass, and looking for the remains of 
the Son of God." ^ With the people of Samarkand, it will be 
noticed, the lamentations over the death of the Son of God were 
observed by his priests once every month, whereas the mass of 
the people celebrated the same rites, with the intention apparently 
of imparting fertility to the fields, once a year only. The cult 
seems, therefore, in this instance to have been in a state of transition 
from a monthly lunar observance to a yearly agricultural rite, the 
more conservative clergy adhering to the monthly ritual, while the 
agricultural population observed it in relation to the yearly cycle. 

There can be little doubt that among the Semites also the ideas 
and observances which originally applied to the lunar cycle became 
transferred to the cycle of the seasons, and that the rites with which 
in later times the birth and death of the solar year were celebrated 
were the same which, in more primitive stages, had marked the 
significance attached to the lunar changes in the course of the 
month. Indeed, both the mourning rites of death and the rejoicings 
over the resurrection continued to be observed by the women 
at their monthly Sabbath, and persisted even in Christian 
times. St. Augustine complained that the heathen rites were 
observed in his day by the women of Carthaginian Africa. The 


' Philo oi Alexandria, in Ensebins, Praeparatio Evangelica, p. 156 E 40. 

* A* Wahlen. Mocurs, usages et costumes dc tous les peuples du moYide 
Asie, p. 96 . 
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old Roundhead, Northbrooke, reports the passage as follows : 
“ It is better that women should picke wool or spinne upon the 
Sabbaoth day, than they should dance impudently and filthily all 
day long upon the daye of the New Moone/' ^ Concerning the 
observance of the ritual in Harran, the immemorial site of the cult 
of the Moon-god, a Christian writer of the tenth century, Abu-Sa’id 
Wahb Ibn Ibrahim, gives us the following particulars: In the 

middle of this month is the feast of Al-Baqat, that is, of the 
Mourning Women ; and this is the Ta'uz feast which is celebrated 
in honour of the god Ta*uz. The women bewail over him, lament¬ 
ing that their Lord has been so cruelly slain. They grind his bones 
in the mill, and scatter them to the winds. The women, during the 
feast, abstain from eating any grain food, or from grinding flour.'" ^ 
That abstinence from work and from food during the period of 
seven days of the ‘ lamentations' for Tammuz, which is not 
mentioned in our accounts of the cult in more ancient times, had 
probably a wider application than the aetiological interpretation 
mentioned by the Syrian writer would indicate. The period, 
which in the older Babylonian documents is expressly referred to 
as ** unpropitious," ^ and is analogous to our Lent, was in 
the observances it called for identical with the unpropitious 
day," or Sabbath of the women. That, as we have seen, was 
originally a monthly observance."* Similarly, all rites, observances, 
and ideas which in the more advanced stages of society are con¬ 
nected with the cycle of the solar year were, previous to the 
development of that cult, part of the ritual practices connected with 
the cycle of the lunar month. 

The nations of Europe also practised rites, and entertained 
conceptions in every essential respect identical with those which 
we find at the dawn of historic times in Babylonia. The Christian 
Church repeatedly denounced and vainly tried to put down those 
heathen beliefs and observances which have survived to our own 
day. In the south of France the Yule-log, or as it is often called, 
the Christ-log, was solemnly anointed with olive oil, and thus, 
like the log which constituted the image of the god Tammuz, 
became a ‘ Christ ’ in fact as well as in name.®* On Christmas Eve 


^ John Northbrooke, A Treatise against Dicing, Dancing, Plays and 
Interludes, with other Idle Pastimes, p. 165. 

* D. A. Chwolson, Ueber Tammuz und die Menschenverehrung bei der 
alien Babyloniern, pp. 38 sq. ; Id., Die Ssabier und der Ssabismus, vol. ii, 
pp. 604 sq. 

* T. G. Pinches, in Hastings's Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 
vol. xii, p. 190. 

* See above, vol. ii, p. 435. 

‘ A. Millia dc Granduiiison, Voyage dans ks dipartemenis du Midi de la 

Pfance, vol. iii, p. 336. 
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the anointed log was brought with much ceremony into the common- 
room or kitchen, or into the bedroom of the master and mistress 
of the house. It was then solemnly addressed in an invocation in 
Provencal verse sung as a chorus, which ran as follows:— 

Rejoice, O Noel Log, 

For to-morrow is the Day of Bread, 

Let all good things enter hither. 

Let women bear children, 

Let goats kid. 

Let the ewes lamb. 

Let there be much corn and much bread, 

And of wine a vat full. 

The log was then placed on the fire, and such was the respect paid 
to it that all stood by in solemn silence until it was consumed.^ In 
southern Italy it was the custom to place on the Christ-log a portion 
of all the food that was eaten and to pour wine over it, and this was 
said to be the share of Jesus Christ.^ The ashes, which were care¬ 
fully preserved and regarded as sacred, were in some districts of 
Germany scattered over the fields to ensure their fertility.^ In 
Montenegro they are placed round the fruit-trees with the same 
object.^ In France they were mixed with the fodder of cattle in 
order to make them calve.^ In Italy they were scattered over the 
fields and were believed to be a sure protection against storms and 
disease.® 

When the Yule-log was lit, it was the custom in Belgium to 
extinguish every other fire or light in the house.The French 
country people believed that the fire from the sacred log was 
no ordinary material fire, and that if a brand from it were placed on 
the table, it would not consume the finest linen tablecloth. The 
observances did not terminate with the burning of the log. On the 
next day the Christmas bread was baked ; and such was its 
marvellous nature that it was believed that it might be kept for 
ten years without growing mouldy. Small pieces were treasured 
by each participant, and were regarded as a talisman against 
every disease and misfortune. Like their sisters in Harran, 
the French women baked no bread thereafter until Twelfth 

^ J.-B. Thiers, TraiU des superstitions qui regardent les sacremens, etc., 
vol. i, pp. 263 sq. 

* G. Finamore, Credenze, usi e costumi ahruzzesi, p. 65. 

^ Montanus, Die deutschen Volksfeste, p. 12. 

^ K. S. Vuk, Montenegro und die Montenegriner, pp. 1 >3 sq. 

® J.-B. Thiers, op, cit,, vol. i, pp. 238, 231. 

® G. Finamore, loc. cit. 

^ W. Mannharclt, Wald und Feldkulte, vol. i, p. 227. 
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Night; nor was it permissible to spin or to weave, or to 
wash clothes during that period. It was even considered 
impious to wash one's feet. At such a cold time of the 
year it would have been inconvenient to extinguish all the fires ; 
but the next best thing was done, for it was a rule that no 
fire should be taken out of the house, and if a neighbour whose 
fire had gone out came to borrow a light, she was to be sternly 
refused. Further, during the period between Christmas and Twelfth 
Night a table was laid, and on it a loaf of bread; the table was 
set day and night for the whole period in order that the Holy Virgin 
might come and partake of the food. The tablecloth was there¬ 
after carefully preserved, to be used as a sack for the seeds at 
sowing-time, thereby securing their fertility.^ 

Those observances and beliefs found among the country-side 
populations of Europe, and now degraded to the level of ignorant 
superstitions condemned by the Church, were substantially equi¬ 
valent to the cult of Tammuz in ancient Babylonia 6000 
years ago. For Tammuz was simply an anointed log of wood. 
The Provencal chorus is perhaps not of such high literary merit 
as the beautiful psalms which have been transmitted to us, but 
the import of the requests which it expressed was essentially 
similar. What was expected of Tammuz was that he should 
impart fertility to the fields and orchards, to the vineyards, to 
the sheep and cattle, and to the women ; and no less was expected 
of the Yule-log. In ancient Babylon Tammuz was sacrificed by 
drowning him in the river, as was done by the Egyptians with 
Osiris, by the Indians of Florida with their log-god, and by 
the Oraons with their sacred tree or branch, which bears a 
strong resemblance to the Yule-log and Christmas tree. But it 
was also a common practice among the Semites to sacrifice Tammuz, 
like the Yule-log, by burning him. This was the custom at 
Tyre, where the god Melqart, that is, the Lord of the City,'" 
was the local form of Tammuz. His great festival was known 
as the ‘ Feast of the Resurrection '; a large fire was lit in the 
precincts of the temple in which the god was consumed, and was 
thought to renew his life.^ The story of Phoenix, the father of 
Europa, who was represented as being periodically burned, and as 
rising again out of his ashes, is a version of the myth and ritual 


1 J.-B. Thiers, op. cit., pp. 263 sq., 260, 265, 268. The * Twelve Nights ' 
are an unpropitious period, a period of mourning (see P. D. Chantepie de 
la Saussaye, The Religion of the Teutons, pp. 289, 225). With us at the 
present day they constitute the ' festive season ' par excellence; but that 
is only because the Nativity feast has been shifted from the end of the 
period (Epiphany) to the beginning. 

* Clement of Rome, Recogn., x. 24; Nonnus, Dionysiaca, xl. 388. 
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of the Tyrian Tammuz. Among the Jews Talmudic tradition 
ascribes the same fate to Abraham. It is related that Nimrod 
caused Abraham to be cast into a burning furnace, and that he 
rose again out of the fire.^ The Jewish tradition evidently has 
reference to a ritual identical with that of the Tyrians, which was 
observed either in regard to the god Abraham or to some homo¬ 
logous deity in Harran. 

Similar rituals are found in other religions. The Algonkin 
Indians of North America used to perform a ceremony exactly 
similar to the burning and resurrection of Melqart. The occasion 
for its observance in the instance to which our report refers 
was an epidemic sickness, and the procedure was intended to 
promote the restoration of the people to health. They 
looked out the handsomest and most sprightly young man in 
the assembly, and put him into an entire new wigwam, built of 
everything new for the purpose. They then formed into two files 
at a small distance from each other. One standing in the space 
at each end put fire to the bottom of the wigwam on all parts, and 
they fell to singing and dancing. Presently the youth would leap 
out of the flames, and fall down to appearances dead. Him they 
committed to the care of five virgins, prepared for the purpose, 
to restore to life again. The time required for this would be un¬ 
certain, from six to forty-eight hours—during which time the 
dance must be kept up. When he was restored he would tell that 
he had been carried in a large thing high up in the air where he 
came to a great company of white people, with whom he inter¬ 
ceded hard to have the distemper layed ; and generally after much 
persuasion would obtain a promise, or answer of peace which never 
failed of laying the distemper." ^ The resurrection of the sacri¬ 
ficial victim would, however, according to the rules of sympa¬ 
thetic magic, be of itself effectual without his intercession. 
Although in this instance the effect of the procedure was to promote 
the health of the people, it would be equally beneficial in 
bringing about the recovery of the moon, or in promoting 
the growth of crops, and the Algonkin ceremony might thus 
become the central rite of the cult of a ‘ vegetation-god.' 
In Thrace, Dionysos suffered yearly sacrifice by fire in the 
same manner as Melqart at Tyre. A great flame appeared in his 
temple, which was regarded as the symbol of his death and resur¬ 
rection, and presaged, according to whether the fire burned well 
or badly, a good or a poor harvest.^ A ceremony almost identical 

^ J. A. Eisenmenger, Endecktes Judenthum, vol. i, pp. 490 sqq. 

* T. Cooper, “ Fabulous Traditions and Customs of the Indians of Martha's 
Vineyard," Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, vol. i, 
p. 140. 

® Aristotle, De mirabilibus auscultationibus, exxii. 
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with those observed in ancient Tyre and in Thrace may be wit¬ 
nessed at the present day at Florence. On the Saturday before 
Easter an ancient wooden structure shaped like a catafalque 
is placed in front of the main entrance of the Cathedral 
and is covered with fireworks. At midday a wooden dove, 
which moves along a wire connecting the Sepulchre, or ‘ Carro,' 
with the high altar of the Cathedral, carries a taper lit at the altar 
and sets fire to the pyrotechnic apparatus. Crowds of peasants 
from all parts of Tuscany gather to witness the ceremony, for if the 
fireworks go off successfully the harvest, they are convinced, will 
be good, if not it will be poor. 

It has been suggested by some Assyriologists that the cult of 
Tammuz in early times was of the nature of a ‘ mystery,' and that 
the essential rites of the cult were probably accessible to 
initiates only.^ The preponderant part played by women in 
those rites in historical times—they were essentially a women's 
religion—suggests that the cult was carried out in earlier 
times by a kind of women's ‘ Secret society,' which possessed 
the secrets of agricultural magic. Ancient Sumerian and Semitic 
queens were regarded as impersonations of Ishtar, as is indicated 
by the traditions of Semiramis and Dido, and Babylonian kings 
were supposed to be the husbands of the Queen of Heaven.^ The 
Queen would thus, as the earthly Ishtar, and as high-priestess 
of the rites of fertility, be the chief ministrant of the Dying God, 
and would preside over the women's ' mysteries' upon which 
depended the magic of fertility. Such agricultural women's rites 
would, no doubt, be an important factor in the rise to supremacy 
of the Queen of Heaven and in the eventual displacement of the 
primitive Moon-god by the goddess. 

Be that as it may, the Great Goddess did not, in Semitic 
or Sumerian lands, either originate as, or develop into, a 

^ S. Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, p. 24. In spite of the abundance 
of literary remains referring to the cult, and of its evident widespread 
popularity, there exist, with the exception of figures representing the mother 
and child, no pictorial representations of the Dying God on Babylonian 
monuments. It should, however, be noted that representations of the 
death of a god would probably be regarded as extremely inauspicious by 
the superstitious Babylonians. In Egypt, it is true, we have innumerable 
pictorial representations of the dead god; but in Egyptian religion the 
Dying God stood emphatically for the earnest of the immortality of the soul. 
The Sumerians and the Semites had no such doctrine. Tammuz is invoked 
in prayer and asked to prolong life to a ripe old age, but there is no 
expression in the rituals that can be interpreted as having reference to human 
survival after death. 

* F. Thureau-Dangin, Les inscriptions de Sumer et d*Akkade, p. 204 ; 
H. Radau, ** Miscellaneous Sumerian Texts," in Hilprecht Anniversary 
Volume, pp. 393 sqq ; S. Langdon, Sumerian Grammar, pp. 196 sq.; Id., 
Tammuz and Ishtar, p. 64. 
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personification of the earth, although she acquired every function 
of an earth-goddess and controlled agricultural rites. But even 
while fulfilling those functions it was as the Queen of Heaven that 
in all her forms she was consistently regarded. If the Semitic 
goddess never became overtly and officially the Earth-Mother, it 
was chiefly owing to the fact that the prominence of her character 
as a moon deity was too strongly established in the traditions of 
the race to allow of such a transformation. Ishtar was not a 
departmental moon-goddess in the midst of a pantheon of deities 
representing natural elements and forces. She stood as the chief 
representative of the cosmic divine powers of Semitic gods, and 
W’as the heiress of the supreme Moon-god, the only cosmic deity of 
Semitic religions. 

That primitive simplicity and unity, that reference of all 
the powers of life and nature to a single source, and the absence 
of departmental deities, facilitated among the Semites the 
development of monotheistic conceptions. In the faith of 
ancient Arabia,** remarks Prince Teano, in the cult of the 
moon, regarded as supreme male deity, conceived as a cause to 
which all worship refers, there lies manifestly the germ of mono¬ 
theism, although only the Jews first, in Judaism and in Christianity, 
and Muhammad afterwards in Islam, attained to a clear enunciation 
of the monotheistic formula."^ The great Yahwistic movement 
which resulted in Jewish monotheism was conditioned by many 
political circumstances, and owed its triumph in great measure to 
its nationaUstic character. But from the religious point of view 
it was essentially much what it claimed to be, a return to “ the 
faith of our fathers,** a purging of Jewish cult from accretions 
which, if not exactly ' foreign,' were at any rate extraneous in many 
of their aspects to the primitive conceptions and cult of the Hebrew 
people. ‘‘ There are abundant indications,** observes again Prince 
Teano, which seem to demonstrate that the Jehovah of the 
Hebrews and the Allah of Islam are merely transformations of the 
primitive lunar deity of Arabia.*' ^ 

The Hebrews—the term is not an ethnical, but a political one, 
and refers not to a separate Semitic race, but to a confederation of 
Bedawi tribes—were the latest wave of migrants from the home 
of the race. Their last abode had been the region of the Minaean 
dependency, to wtiicTa they leieired as Sinim, ‘ The Land 
of the Moon,* ^ and one ot the great centres oi lunar worship m 


^ L. Caetani, Studi di Storia Orientate, vol. i, p. 225. 

* Loc. cit. 

» Isaiah, xlix. 12. Jewish traditional history is profoundly distorted 
by the disproportionate place assigned in the Yahwistic editing to 
the legend of the * Exodus from Egypt.' Nothing is more probable than 
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Arabia in its purest, and at the same time most elaborate, Minaean 
form. The cult of the god was there, as in most other parts of 
Arabia, associated with a sacred mountain, the moimt of Sinai, 
that is, the Mountain of the Moon.^ The service of the god of 
Sinai was, as we learn from the very ancient inscription of Al-Ola, 
in the care of a special tribe of priests and priestesses called * lawTu,' 
or by assimilation with the god, ‘ lawi-atan.' ^ To that sacred clan 
of' law'iu,' or Levites, belonged the traditional leaders, Moses, or in 
more primitive Semitic speech Musa, the Musrian, Jethro, Aaron, 

that bands of northern Arabian Semites settled at various times on the 
Egyptian side of the isthmus and that some obtained employment in the 
building of the storehouses of Ramesses and Pi thorn, an occupation which 
they found intensely distasteful. Nothing is more improbable than that 
the Hebrew tribes as a whole were at any time in Egypt. Generations of 
scholars have since the birth of archaeological history sought to fit the legend 
into the frame of known historical outlines ; they are no nearer to impart- 
ing to it a semblance of historicity than they were a century ago. The 
legend is a tissue of inconsistencies ; the Egyptian scenario is a clumsy 
fabrication; the scene shifts without regard for dramatic verisimilitude 
from the Egyptian court at Memphis—under Theban dynasties !—to Arabia ; 
the actors are Midianites. Northern Arabian inscriptions prove that 
the ' Midianite ’ country, the home of all the ‘ dramatis personae' in the 
Exodus legend, was a Minaean colony in northern Arabia (Corpus Inscrip- 
tionimt Semthcarum, Glaser, 1083, 1155 ; O. Weber, " Studien zur sfidara- 
bischen Alterthumskundc,'' Miiiheilungen der vorderasiatische Gesellschaft, 
vi, i, p. 27 ; F. Hommel, Aufsdtze und Abhandlungen, vol. ii, pp. 235 sqq.) ; 
and a mass of circumstantial evidence confirms the intrinsic probability 
that this and not Egypt, of whose culture not a trace is to be found 
in theirs, was the home of the Hebrew tribes before they entered 
Canaan (see in particular H. Winckler, Altorientahsche Forchungen, 
vol. i, pp. 24 sqq. ; Id,, Musri, Meluhla, Ma*in\ Id., "North Arabia 
and the Bible," The Hibbert Journal, 1904, pp. 571 sqq. ; O. Weber, 
op. cit., pp. 34 sqq.). Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, Dr. H. R. Hall, and a few 
other scholars regard the view as having been * discredited ’; but no 
adequate consideration has been adduced to do so. Considerable trouble 
has been taken to show that by * Musri * the Hebrew writers mean 
Egypt, a fact which nobody has disputed. But geography was never 
a strong point with the Semites, and the diplomatic inaccuracy of 
Hebrew scribes is notorious. The Masoteric text of Judges x. 12 has 
pVD where the Septuagint reads Madiafi. A similar confusion is found in 
Job ii. II ('nDJlSn "iQ'V ,* Sept. : Mivaiov paaiXevg). Such geographical 
confusions are common (cf. O. Weber, op. cit., pp. 30 sq.; L. Caetani, Studi 
di storia orientate, vol. i, pp. 121, 125, 131, 243). It would require much 
more solid evidence than that afforded by the contradictory and inconsistent 
Hebrew legend to prove that the Hebrews were naturalised Egyptians and 
north Arabian Bedawl 

^ H. Zimmern, in E. Sclirader, Die Keilinschriften und das A lie Testament, 

P* 365; M. Jastrow, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 77; 

XT altrabische Mondreligion, p. 154; W. Rendell Harriss, in 

^stings's Dictionary of the Bible, s.v. ‘ Sinai.’ 

J* H. Mordtmann, Beitrdge zur minaischen Epigraphik, p. 43 ; F. Hom- 

Aufsdtze und Abhandlungen, pp. 30 sq.; O. Weber, op. cit., pp. 2, 29. 
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Joshua, Miriam, the high-priestess Mary, who organised the Hebrew 
confederation and led the tribes out of the land of Musri into Canaan, 
or Phoenicia. The name Levi means serpent" ; and the deity 
was commonly worshipped under the common form of the Semitic 
moon-god as a serpent.^ The sacred serpent remained the symbol 
of the God of Israel in the Temple for many centuries and “ the 
children of Israel did burn incense to it." ^ The Levite priests wore 
as their headdress a lunar crescent, a form of headgear which occurs 
in many other cults and has given rise to the episcopal mitre. The 
high-priest sometimes wore a large globular white turban repre¬ 
senting the full moon. The moon is regarded as the emblem of 
Israel in Talmudic literature and Hebrew tradition.® The mythical 
ancestor of the Hebrews was Abraham of Ur, who is no other than 
the god of Ur, the Moon-city. As if to emphasise his connection 
with the racial god, he is made to migrate to Harran, the other 
great centre of Semitic moon-cult.^ The Levite god Yahweh was 


^ The serpent is even more constant as a lunar symbol among the Semites 
than in other parts of the world. In southern Arabian inscriptions the 
serpent and the crescent are in association with one another a constantly 
recurring symbol (D. Nielsen, Die altarabischc Mondrcligion, p. io8), Sinn 
is represented in Ur as a serpent with human head ; the Sumerian moon- 
god was a serpent-god, or Leviathan. Throughout Babylonian pictography 
the moon is represented as a snake (Ibid., p. 107. Cf. W. W. Baudissin, 
Studien zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte, vol. i, pp. 255-292 ; O. Weber, 
Altorientalische Siegebilder, pp. 103 sq.). 

2 JI Kings, xviii. 4. 

® M. Seligsohn, in The Jewish Encyclopaedia, vol. viii, p. 678. 

* Abraham, or Ab-Ram, means * the high father,’ or ‘ the father on 
high,’ ’ the heavenly father.’ By a strange violence to Semitic speech the 
name is twisted in apologetic literature into ’ My father is the Most 
High.’ In accordance with such dog-Semitic we should have to translate 
Abu-Kamil, for instance, by ‘ My father is the Most Excellent,’ a process 
of inversion which would surprise Arab genealogists. The name Ab-ram 
occurs in personal names, like all divine names, in very ancient documents, 
and curiously is employed as a synonym of * Ab-Sinn ’ (B. Meissner, Beitrdge 
zum altbabylonischen Privatrecht, No. in). A tradition reported by 
Eutychius runs as follows : ” At the time of Abraham there reigned Shabib, 
the wife of Sinn, priestess of the mountain, who built Nisib and Edessa 
and surrounded them with walls. She founded also the sanctuary of 
Harran, and made an idol of gold, called Sinn ” (Eutychius, Annales, i. 72, 
in Migne, Patrologiae Cursus, Ser, Grace., vol. iii, cols. 923 sq.). For the 
identification of Abraham with Sinn, see further A. Jeremias, Das Alte 
Testament im Lichte des alten Orients, pp. 182. 211. Al-Kindi reports in the 
tenth century the tradition that ** Abraham lived with his people four-score 
years and ten in the land of Harran, worshipping none other than Al-Uzza, 
an idol famous in the land and adored by the men of Harran under the 
name of the moon, which same custom prevails among them to the present 
day” (The Apology of Al-Kindy, ed. by Sir W. Muir, p. 17). The Millat 
Ibrahim, or religion of Abraham, was widespread among Semitic peoples 
(see T. Hyde, Historia religionis veterum Persarum, pp. 28, 36). He was 
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not only " the god of Abraham, the god of Isaac, the god of Jacob ” ; 
he was also “ the god of Shem,” that is to say, the god of all the 
Semites A 


worshipped in the Ka’aba (E. Pocock, Specimen Historiae Arabum, p. loo ; 
A. P. Caussin de Perceval, Essai sur Vhistoire des Arabes avant VIslamisme, 
vol. i, p. 270). Abraham and Israel were also numbered among the mythical 
kings of Damascus (F. C. Movers, Die Phonizier, vol. i, p. 87). Abraham 
was identified with Bel of Babylon (Josephus, Antiquit., i. 7. 2 ; Eusebius, 
Praep. Evang., ix p. 449 ; Clement Alexandr., Rom. recog., i. 33). 

1 Genesis, ix. 26. Theories which sought to assign a foreign origin to 
Yahweh are now untenable. He was purely Semitic, and the god of the Jews 
from earliest times. There is nothing peculiar or extraneous about the name. 
Its more usual form, as with many other Semitic names, appears to have been 
the syncopated Yaho or Yah. This was the form in which it w^as known, when 
known at all, among the ancients (Diodorus Siculus, i. 94 : To the Jews 
Moses gave the laws of the god called Yaho ('/dcu) ; and St. Jerome expressly 

says : “ The name of the Lord among the Jews consists of four letters, 
Jod, He, Vau, He, which is the proper name of God, and may be read 
Yaho " (Jerome, Epist. xxv, ad Marcellam, in Migne, Patrologtae Cursus 
Completus, vol. xxii, col. 429. Cf. Origen, In Joh., ii. i, op. cit.. Series Graeca, 
vol. xiv, col. 105 ; Clement of Alexandria, Stromates, v. 6, ibid., vol. ix, 
col. 60; Theodoret, ed. Sirmond, vol. i, p. 364 ; W. W. Baudissin, Studien 
zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte, vol. i, pp. 183 sqq.). The Ophites and 
the Valentinians always wrote the name Yaho (irenaeus, Adv. haeres. i. iv. i, 
in Migne, op. cit.. Series Graeca, vol. vii, col. 481), and it is in that form that 
it appears on cabalistic gems. The name is not uncommon in proper 
names in Babylonia from earliest times (A* T. Clay, Light on the Old Testament 
from Babel, pp. 236, 239 ; G, A. Barton, Yaweh before Moses," Studies in 
the History of Religions presented to Crawford Howell Toy, pp. 188 sq.). 
On a beautiful stele from Byblos, for instance, the king Yaveh-Melek, 
that is, Yahweh the King, is represented as worshipping the Queen of 
Heaven {Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, vol. i, p. 8, pi. i). There 
are indications that Yaho may have been one of the ' secret names,’ the 
‘ real name,' of the Semitic god in Babylonia. Johannes Lydus expressly 
asserts that " the Chaldeans called their god Yaho" (J. Lydus, De 
Mensibus, p. 74. Cf. Macrobius, Sat. Conv., i. 18). A Babylonian 
private text reads : " The god Ib is my god Yau " (Essays on some Biblical 
Questions, p. 49). It must be borne in mind that the ‘ true name ’ of 
deities, which if divulged among the profane would give them power 
over the gods, is everywhere kept secret, and the names that are current 
are mere cult-epithets. That particularly applies to Semitic deities. 
In Islam Allah has ‘ a hundred names,' but no one knows the true name 
of Allah. In Egypt the true names of the gods were never uttered (Cicero, 
De nat. deor., iii. 16). He who spoke the true name of Isis was " a child 
of death " (Joannes Malala, Chronographia, p. 61). The Samaritans declared 
that the god they worshipped " had no name " (Josephus, Antiq., xii, 5. 5). 
The same was said of the Jews (ibid., ii. 12. 4; Philo, Vita Mosis, 
iii. 4). Indeed, it was a crime among the Jews to utter the name of 
Yahweh; in Leviticus, xxv. 16—" And he that blasphemeth the name 
of the Lord, he shall surely be put to death, and all the congregation 
shall certainly stone him "—the word ' noqedh,' which is translated ‘ blas¬ 
pheme,’ means properly ‘ articulate,’ or ‘ utter.’ It may well be that, as 
Lydus states, the name of the god of the Levites as it appeared in their 
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When the Hebrew tribes under the leadership of the votaries 
of the god of Sinai came out of the “ land of great drought into 
a land flowing with the milk and honey of the Queen of Heaven, 
they found their own race there and their own religion, but 
modified by the effects of agricultural civilisation. The Baal 
of Sinai had, like all other Semitic gods, his female form or 
counterpart. The Queen of Heaven, under whatever name 
she may have been worshipped—^possibly Miriam, who figures 
as the high-priestess among the Levites, bore the name of the 
goddess—belonged from time immemorial to Jewish cult.^ The 
Elohim of ancient Jewish religion were in all probability the male 
and female moon deities. The temple of Jerusalem was simultane¬ 
ously dedicated to Yahweh and to the Queen of Heaven. Before 
it stood the ‘ asherah,* the symbolic trees that are throughout 
Semitic lands associated with the female aspect of the deity.^ In 
all probability the two figures in the temple's sanctuary, which were 
later interpreted as cherubim, were the images of the male and 
female deities, as the two so-called * tables of the law' in the Ark 
were their sacred stones. Among the Jews of Elephantine in the 
fifth century b.c. Yahweh was associated with his goddess, and the 
names of the Elohim were blended, as Anath-Yahu.^ In the 
excavations of Gezer, in Palestine, a number of figures of bulls have 
been found, the usual representation of Yahweh ; with them are 
the corresponding figures of cows, the animal form of the great 
goddess.** Abraham, a close double of Yahweh, was worshipped 
with his female counterpart, Sarah, The Queen." ^ 


immemorial cult cry, Hallelu Yah, was the true name of the Semitic god in 
all his local forms. The first part of the cry is still the usual form of saluta¬ 
tion to the new moon among the Bedawi and in Abyssinia (F. Hommel, 
Der Gestirndienst der alien Araber, p. 28 ; E. Liltmann, *' Sternsagen und 
Astrologisches aus Nordabessinien,'* Archiv fur Religionswissenschaft, xii, 
p. 313). Yahuq was a divine name among the pre-Islamic Arabs ; there 
was an idol of Yahuq among the Hamdan, and a hill near Ghaymar is called 
the mountain of Yahuq (J. Wellhausen, Reste des arahischen Heidentums, 
PP. 13. 22). 

^ Besides Jeremiah, xiv. 22, see Amos, v. 25 ; Genesis, xiv. 5. 

2 W. W. Baudissin, Studien zur semitischen Religionsgeschichie, vol. ii, 
pp. 22 sq. The asherah were special objects of denunciation with the 
prophets (Judges, iii. 7 ; Kings, xxiii. 4). The derivation of the asherah 
from the trees which represented in Mecca the goddess Al-Uzza is clearly 
shown on a stele from Carthage on which, instead of the three pillars 
as asherah which commonly represent the threefold goddess, two trees 
and one piUar are pictured (Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, vol. ii, 
part i, tab. vi, fig, 619V goddess berseli is sometimes called Asberab. 

^ E. Meyer, Der Papyrusfund von Elephantine, p. 63 

* R. A. S. Macalister, Bible Side-lights from the Mound of Gezer, 
p. 115- 

* Cf. above, pp. 82 loS nl 
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But the I elation and respective status of the male and 
female Semitic deities were, in agricultural Canaan, profoundly 
modified. The Queen of Heaven eclipsed the male god. Adon, 
the Lord, instead of being the spouse or the father, was the son of 
the Queen of Heaven, and a subordinate deity by her side. The 
bulk of the Jewish people, especially the women, readily adapted 
themselves to the more advanced view, the richer form of the racial 
religion, and their devotion became to an increasing extent trans¬ 
ferred from the Baal to the Holy Mother. But to the more con¬ 
servative elements among the Hebrew tribes those agricultural 
forms of the Semitic cult were an abomination. The profound 
antipathy of the true pastoralist to agriculture and agricultural 
rites and conceptions has already been noted with reference to the 
Aryan Hindu.^ The nomads of Central Asia have the same 
unbounded dislike of agricultural populations.^ The Bahima of 
Central Africa, a purely pastoral people, look with contempt upon 
the neighbouring agricultural tribes, and will not intermarry with 
them.^ Nothing could induce the Germans, says Tacitus, to set 
tlieir hand to a plough.^ That characteristic of all true pastoral 
peoples is in the highest degree pronounced among the Semites. 
The Jew has never adopted farming as an occupation. In contrast 
to the sentiments of the Greeks and Italians, with whom 
the life of the farmer represented the ideal of beatitude and 
stood for the golden age of humanity, “ to eat bread in the 
sweat of his brow'' is to the pastoral nomad the symbol of 
a curse, of a fall from a state of happiness. Muhammad looked 
with contempt upon the Kuryshites and Ansari for they employ 
themselves with sowing seed, but we Arabs of the desert are not 
engaged in sowing® and pointing to a ploughshare and other 
agricultural implements, he said, “ those implements do not enter 
into the house of a nation unless Allah causes lowmindedness to 
enter there also.'' ® The divine glory," the Prophet is again 
reported to have said, " is among the shepherds; vanity and 
impudence among agricultural peoples." ’ Even the Hellenised 
Jew Philo glorifies the shepherd in contrast with the agriculturist.® 


1 See above, p. 59. 

- P. S. Pallas, Voyages en differentes provinces de I*Empire de Russie, 
vol. i, p. 539. 

® J. Roscoe, The Soul of Central Africa, p. 66. 

^ Tacitus, Germania, xiv. xv. 

® Al-Bokb.ari, Recueil des traditions mahomitanes, ed. L. Krehl, vol. ii, 
P- 3^5 » Goldziker’s translation. Mythology among the Hebrews, p. 79. 

• Al-Bokhari, Les traditions islamiques, ed. O. Houdas and W. Mar9ais, 
vol. ii, p. 91. 

" p. 537 - 

Philo Judaeus, De sacrificio Kajin, p. 169. 
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In the fierce nationalistic struggles of the Hebrews the local 
homologues of Yahweh were repudiated as false Baalim, instead 
of being, as by other Semites, recognised as identical with the 
national god. It was declared by the Yahwists that Yahweh's 
leadership of the Hebrew tribes into Canaan had been undertaken 
under a covenant or oath of fidelity to him ; and it was also claimed 
that he was a better rain-maker than the Baal of the Phoenicians.^ 
As happened with the Babylonian gods, he became dissociated 
from his darker aspect, or double, discharging upon him his darker, 
maleficent, lunar attributes, as cause of death and of disease. El 
or Bel came to be in Babylonian myth the opponent and conqueror 
of his own double, Ea, or Tiamat, the serpent-god, or, as in the 
Phoenician version, Mclqarto was opposed to the fish-god Dagon.^ 
The god of Sinai dissociated himself from his serpent-form Levia- 



FIG. 20—THE CONTEST BETWEEN SINN AND THE DARK MOON. 

From a tablet in the Berlin Museum (Vat. 7851). 

than, who became ' the enemy/ and whose sacred image in the 
temple was destroyed by Hezekiah.® 

The contest between the two aspects of the lunar divinity 
refers, of course, originally to the conflict between the bright and 
dark moon, which is represented on a Babylonian tablet (Fig. 20) ; 
and the process of translation of that contest into terms of 
moral values was analogous to that which has been noted 
in ancient Egypt,^ The most familair example of that trans¬ 
lation is presented by Persian Mazdaism, from which post-exilic 
Yahwism drew much inspiration. In the prose Avesta the 
dualism between good and evil, which is unknown to primitive 
religion, becomes a veritable obsession. All things fall strictly 

^ Jeremiah, xiv. 22. According to the version of the Phoenician priests 
Yahweh was, of course, completely defeated in his contest as a rain-maker with 
the Phoenician Baal, and the priests of the latter brought the drought to an 
end by their prayers (Josephus, Antiq., viii. 13. 2, after Menander of Ephesus). 

* C. B. Stark, Gaza und die philistdische Kiiste, p. 249. 

* II Kings, xviii. 4. Leviathan, the god of the Levites, is in the Talmud 
expressly identified with * the ancient serpent,' or Satan (J. A. Eisenmenger, 
Endecktes Judenthum, vol. i, p. 823). 

* See above, vol. ii, pp. 784 sq. 
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into the two categories; even words belong to either one 
or the other of the two sharply contrasted classes. The good 
spirit, Ahura Mazda, is the creator of all things good; the evil 
spirit, Ahriman, the creator of all things evil; and existence 
consists in the eternal contest between the two principles. The 
prose Avesta is the latest of the Zoroastrian sacred texts ; it bears 
every mark of having been composed in a language that was no 
longer a living language. If we turn to the earlier sacred books 
of Persian religion, the Gat has and the Yashts, we come upon a 
remarkable fact : there is not a word of this elaborate dualism, 
there is no trace of the polarity between good and evil values. 
Instead of Ahura Mazda being the creator of good things, and Ahri¬ 
man of evil ones, he is expressly stated to have created darkness as 
well as light, the night as well as the day.^ Ahriman is not men¬ 
tioned in the Gathas ; and so little was he differentiated from 
Ahura Mazda that the Magi, the primitive Persian priesthood, 
continued, under the reformed religion, to offer sacrifices to 
Ahriman in the old shamanistic spirit, to avert things ill and 
things of gloom.'' ^ In the Vedas, Aryaman is an alternative form 
of Agni; he is '' the Lord of all Beings " ; ^ '' Mitra and Aryaman, 
the givers of good rain, are glorious." ^ The only hint of his 
potential dark nature in the great god Aryaman is the fact that he 
is the Lord of the dead and of the underworld, in his capacity, 
doubtless, of dark moon-god.® 

It was not, however, on political and nationalistic grounds alone 
that the differentiation of Yahweh from other forms of the Semitic 
god was, from the point of view of the Hebrew conservatives, 
desirable and necessary. His local homologue, the Phoenician 


^ Yasts, xliv. 5 ; E. H. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, p. 95. 

2 See E. H. Moulton, op, ett,, pp. 425 sq. In Persian religion, as in 
most other religions, the dissociated good principle became identified with the 
sun, “ the conqueror," and the dark, fatal, inexorable aspects were left in their 
old association with the lunar powers. Yet, as elsewhere, it was not possible 
to obliterate altogether, even in the most emphatically solar religion, the im¬ 
memorial lunar cult. Herodotus tells us that the Persians worshipped both the 
sun and the moon (Herodotus, i. 131). As Gibbon remarks, " the Persians 
of every age have denied the charge, and explained the equivocal conduct 
which might appear to give colour to it " (E. Gibbon, The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, vol. i, p. 200). But, as Harley observes, " it will cer¬ 
tainly require considerable explanation to free from lunar idolatry the 
following passage : * We sacrifice to the moon, the holy master of holiness : 
we sacrifice to the full moon, the holy master of holiness ’ " (Zend Avesta, 
Yast, vii. 4 ; The Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxiii, p. 90). 

* Rig-Veda, ii. i (The Sacred Books of the East, vol. xlvi, p. 186. Cf. 
V. 3, ibid., p. 371). 

^ Rig-Veda, i. 41, ibid., p. 148. 

Bhagavadgttd, x. 30 (The Sacred Books of the East, vol. viii, p. 89). 
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Baal, was no other than Tammuz, or Adon, the Lord. So com¬ 
pletely had Yahweh become assimilated to him that not only 
were the two cults confounded, the Jewish women celebrating 
the ‘ lamentations' of Tammuz in the national temple, but the 
very names had become inextricably blended; Yahweh was as 
often as not spoken of as ' The Lord,' Adon. The tetragrammaton 
was sometimes vocalised with the vowels of the name of Adonai, 
a confusion which gave occasion at the time of the Lutheran refor¬ 
mation to the production by persons unconversant with the Hebrew 
language of the barbarism ‘Jehovah.’ That identification, natural 
enough and in itself unobjectionable, meant, however, that 
Yahweh must stand in the same relation to the Queen of Heaven 
as Adonai. It meant the ultimate supremacy of the goddess over 
the god, the eclipse of the primitive moon-god by his agriculturalised 
feminine counterpart. 

The Jewish god had, in fact, but one real and formidable 
rival. It was not his homologues, whom all Semitic peoples 
recognised as equivalent, who endangered his position, but the 
Goddess, the Queen of Heaven, who, from being a subsi¬ 
diary aspect of the primitive male moon-deity, had, among 
the agricultural populations, come to displace him well-nigh 
entirely. And it was no easy task for the Yahwistic reformers to 
press on the people the claims of Yahweh to their fidelity in his 
solitary male form. They were met with the answer: “ We will 
certainly do whatever thing goeth out of our mouths, to burn 
incense unto the Queen of Heaven, and to pour drink offerings 
unto her, as we have done, we and our fathers, our kings, and our 
princes in the cities of Judah and in the streets of Jerusalem. For 
then had we plenty of victual and were well, and saw no evil. 
But since we left off to bum incense to the Queen of Heaven and 
to pour drink offerings to her, we have wanted all things, and we 
have been consumed by the sword and by famine.” ^ 

One aspect of the contest was neither purely religious nor 
political. The religious Hebrew opposition to the Great Goddess 
was also a struggle of patriarchal principles against the survivals 
of matriarchal society. The chief opponents of the Yahwistic 
priests and prophets throughout the old prophetic reformation, 
the opponents whom the reformers recognised as their true 
enemies, and against whom they never wearied of hurling their 
invectives, were the women. It was the women who answered 


1 Jeremiah, xliv. 17-18. The popularity of the Queen of Heaven is 
reflected in the poem of Esther and Mordecai—but clightly modified 
dialectical variants of Ishtar and Marduk (cf. H. Winckler, Altovienialische 
Forschungen, vol. iii, pp. i sqq.; C. Fries, Die Griechischen Gotter und 
Heroen, p. 113). 
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them by refusing to give up their allegiance to the Queen of Heaven 
and their motherly lamentations over the Dying God; it was the 
women who delighted in keeping up their Sabbaths and their 
feasts; it was the women of the harems of the Jewish kings, not 
by any means all ‘ foreign * women as the prophets chose to repre¬ 
sent, who defied them in defence of the Great Mother, and urged 
their lords against the enthusiasts. It was a Queen who wrought 
fierce vengeance upon the enemies of the Queen of Heaven. As 
the Jewish reformers experienced to their cost, it was no mere idle 
fancy of the votaries of the Semitic Moon-god in Harran, when 
they remarked that if they were to honour the moon as a female 
they would become subject to their women.^ 

Although the ideal of his votaries was the restoration of the 
conception of Yahweh and of his cult to their primitive purity and 
supremacy, that restoration, as always happens, could not take place 
without involving profound changes in those conceptions. The past, 
in human evolution, cannot be recalled without being transformed. 
In order to sever completely the connection with his rival, the Queen 
of Heaven, it was necessary to abolish the old conception of a 
female aspect or counterpart; Yahweh could no longer remain 
Elohim. The doctrine of his unity and oneness, the conception 
of him as the only god, had reference primarily not so much to 
the repudiation of his homologues, as to the repudiation of his 
female counterpart. The repudiation of other Baalim became 
extravagantly exaggerated by nationalistic sentiment and priestly 
interests. In the campaigns of Hezekiah and of Josiah not only were 
the local Baalim attacked and denounced, but all other Yahwehs, 
except the Yahweh of Jerusalem, were likewise abolished.^ The 
ancient Yahweh had been willing to be worshipped wherever a stone 
was erected in his honour. ‘‘ In all places where I record my name," 
he said, " I will come unto thee, and I will bless thee." * But 
now all his shrines, his chief shrine in Gideon, the great shrines 
of Bethel and of Dan, those of Nob, Gilgal, Gerizim, Tabor, Carmel, 
Shiloh, all the sacred places of his cult, were put down ; and it 
was decreed : " Take heed to thyself that thou offer not thy 
bumt-offerings in every place thou seest." * Not only was there 
to be no other Baal but Yahweh, but there should be no other 
Yahweh but the Yahweh of Jerusalem, the Yahweh of Zion, and 
his temple was the only place where he could be worshipped at all. 
The religious ground of that nationalistic doctrine was that 

^ See above, vol ii, p. 639. 

* II Kings, xviii. 4, 22 ; xxiii. 5, 8, 9, 14, 15. 

® Exodus, XX. 24. 

^ Deuteronomy, xii. 13. The Book of ‘Deuteronomy ‘ was composed by 
the priest Hilkiah to give divine sanction to these reforms (// Kings, 
xxiii. 2, 24). 
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Yahweh was not like other Baalim, that they were impure, that 
they acknowledged relations to other deities, to a female consort 
or Mother, which meant an agricultural religion, and the virtual 
eclipse of the male god. 

Hence the chief task of the reformers was to edit and adapt 
the traditional myths so as to obliterate all mythology. The 
character of the new Yahweh which is most persistently insisted 
on is that he is unchanging, he changes not.^ It might appear 
puzzling—and it has puzzled more than one theologian—why 
insistence should be laid on the unchanging character of the god. 
Abidingness is, to be sure, a divine character, though even progres¬ 
sive revelation is not inconsistent with divine attributes ; but it is 
not obvious why that unchanging nature should be so dwelt upon 
as the chief characteristic of the Hebrew god. To declare that he 
was unchanging was but a way of affirming that he was not as 
other Semitic gods, that he was not a moon-god. He did not 
wax or wane ; he did not successively take the aspect of three 
different gods ; above all he did not die and rise again after the 
third day : in other words, he was not Tammuz, he was not the 
male double of the Queen of Heaven. He was unchanging. All 
astral myths and allusions had to be expunged. The Old 
Testament carried farther than any book the principles for 
which Euhemerus of Agrigentum was accused of atheism. 
The fragments of the supposed ‘ Sacred History' of the 
Phoenicians or Canaanites by Sanchoniathon have been described 
as '' after the manner of Euhemerus.'' ^ In the introduction to 
those fragments we are told that the most ancient peoples, 
especially the Phoenicians and the Egyptians, from whom other 
peoples derived the custom, accounted those the greatest gods 
who had found out things most necessary and useful in life, and 
had been benefactors of mankind." The Hebrew scriptures edited 
and composed by Ezra went farther than either Euhemerus or 
Sanchoniathon; all gods are there reduced to the status of 
men, and cosmological myths translated into history. The 
primitive moon-god of the Semites has obliterated as far as possible 
all traces of his original nature. Nevertheless, even at the present 
day, in Palestine, Jewish women are not forgetful of the immemorial 

I Psalms, cii. 25-28; Isaiah, xl. 28 xli. 4; Lamentations, v. 19; 
Malachi, iii. 6. 

® F. C. Movers, Die PhQnizier, vol. i, p. xiv. It is exceedingly unlikely 
that Sanchoniathon was, as has sometimes been supposed, “ evolved from 
the inner consciousness of Philo " (G. Rawlinson, History of Phoenicia, p. 385). 
No doubt he had before him some of the numerous compendia of the Sacred 
Scriptures of the Phoenicians, though there can be little doubt that he freely 
edited them in accordance with his own ideas, a procedure which was 
universal in his day, and has not yet entirely fallen into disuse. 
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object of Semitic cult, and when the new moon appears they recite 
reverently a prayer, saying: “ May God cause thee to increase; 
and mayest thou be enabled to bestow upon us a blessed 
month.” ^ 

It was the great development of agriculture that laid the 
foundations of Western civilisation, which gave rise to the pre¬ 
eminent position which the Great Goddesses occupied at the dawn 
of our culture. The fertility of the soil retained its immemorial 
association with the women who had been the tillers of the earth and 
were regarded as the depositaries of agricultural magic; and, the 
masculine functions of the primitive moon-gods having to a large 
extent lost their original direct significance, the mother-goddess, 
whose motherhood was assimilated to the fruit-bearing earth’s, 
overshadowed for a time the masculine deities. Men, how¬ 
ever, not only took up the labours which primitively appertained 
to the exclusive sphere of women, but, as has happened in far 
ruder phases of culture, in Australia, in South America, were as 
anxious to obtain control of those magic powers which, in the 
conditions of early civilisation, were thought to be essential 
to the successful cultivation of the soil. The male gods, rein¬ 
terpreted and transformed into solar or more generalised deities, 
ultimately ousted the Great Mothers, not only among the pastoral 
Semites, but throughout the Western world. The religious evolu¬ 
tion thus constituted an aspect of the social evolution that led 
to the final obliteration of the matriarchal character which Western 
society had retained until a very late phase of its development, 
and the substitution of a patriarchal social organisation. Not only 
the cultivation, but the ownership of the soil passed from the 
women to the men; the rites which were associated with the food- 
supply passed also from the hands of the women into those of 
powerful male priesthoods. That process took place in the cradle 
of European civilisation, in Europe proper, as it had taken place 
among the pastoral Semites, but in a somewhat different manner; 
for the Mediterranean peoples were not pastoralists and had none 
of the pastoralists’ prejudices against agriculture and its rites. 
The Bedawi last-comers, who would make no compromise with 
the rites of agricultural populations, alone succeeded in entirely 
abolishing the Great Goddess and her ‘ abominations.’ The 
circumstance that it was their religion which ultimately imposed 
itself upon the Western world, is perhaps not unconnected with 
the natural tendency to obliterate the last traces of matriarchal 
society. 


' T. Canaan, Aberglaube und Volksmedizin in Lande der Bibel, pp. 96 sq. 
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The Divine Mother and 
Child in Greek Religion. 

In the earliest Aegean civilisation, of which the great centre 
was Krete, the most striking religious phenomenon is the pre¬ 
ponderance of female deities, surpassing perhaps anything of the 
kind to be found elsewhere. Wiile from the earliest neolithic 
tombs to the last Minoan epoch innumerable figures and repre¬ 
sentations of goddesses are met with, no male idol has been found, 
and there are not above two representations of a male god on seals 
of a late date, picturing the youthful deity in complete subordina¬ 
tion to goddesses.^ Some six types of representations of goddesses 
may be distinguished, but their attributes are interchangeable, the 
serpent-goddess being sometimes found with doves, the mountain- 
goddess with serpents, and so forth ; ^ and those various forms, 
all are agreed, refer to a female divinity who, under varying attri¬ 
butes, “ seems from first to last to have been the main object of 
worship in the island."^ The attributes of the goddess are virtually 
identical with those of the Asiatic goddess whose type is Ishtar. 
The Kretan goddess appears more often with serpents than does 
the Babylonian ; but the latter was also a serpent-goddess, and is 
represented in the same attitude with serpents in her hands.^ The 
doves, the lions and other beasts, the conventionalised representa¬ 
tion of a moimtain, are symbols common, both in substance and 
treatment, to the Great Mother in Western Asia and in Krete. It 
is, in fact, difficult to escape the conclusion that Kretan religion 
was in great part derived from, or profoundly influenced by, the 
religion of Syria and of Babylon. The Kretan Great Mother was, 
like the Semitic goddess, triune, and was, like her, commonly 
represented under the attributes of the tree, the pillar, and the 
cross.® That identity of symbols and attributes between the Kretan 
Great Mother and the Semitic Ishtar would naturally lead us to 
regard the former as being, like the latter, a moon-goddess. That 
conclusion is confirmed by other data. In a representation, on a 


^ A. J. Evans, ''Mycenaean Tree and Pillar Cult," The Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, xxi, p. i68. 

2 H. Prinz, " Bemerkungen zur altkretische Religion," Mitteilungen der 
Kaiserlich deutsche archdologischer Institute Athcnische Abieilung, xxxv, 
pp. 174 sq., 156 sqq. 

* D. G. Hogarth, " Aegean Religions," in Hastings's Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics, vol. i, p. 143. Cf. A. J. Evans, op. cit., p. 175 ; Id., 
" The Palace of Knossos," Annual of the British School at Athens, ix, p. 87 ; 
H. Prinz, op. cit., p. 173 ; B. E. Williams, in H. B. Hawes, Gournia, p. 51 ; 
R. M. Burrows, The Discoveries in Crete, p. 137 ; R. Dussaud, " Questions 
Myc6n6ennes," Revue de VHistoire des Religions, li, p. 26. 

^ A. Jeremias, Handbuch der altorientalischen GeisteskuUur, pp. 254. 

^ See below, p. 161 ; above, vol. ii, p. 753. 
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lentoid from Ligortino, of the temple of the goddess, which is marked 
by a sacred tree growing before it, the deity is indicated by a large 
crescent moon within the shrine.^ The lunar crescent is a ubiqui¬ 
tous symbol in Krete under the form of the so-called ' horns of 
consecration/ ^ 

The paramount prominence of goddesses, or rather of the Great 
Goddess, in Kretan religion, which is revealed by archaeological 
exploration, is reflected in the traditional mythology of the island 
as it appears in Greek literature. Every Kretan goddess or divine 
queen is identified with the moon. Britomartis-Diktynna is stated 
to be Artemis, Hekate, and the moon.^ The cow-goddess Pasiphae, 
that is, ' the all-shining one,’ is the moon.^ Europa, another cow- 
goddess, is recognised as being a moon-goddess,® and so is Ariadne, 

‘ the clear shining/ ® 

The Kretan goddess has attributes which are commonly 
regarded as * chthonic,* or earthly, such as lions, trees, and the 
truncated cone which represents a mountain. But those attributes 
are identical with those of the Asiatic Ishtar, and they did not 
make her a personification of the earth. There is therefore no 
justification for the opinion of some scholars that the ancient 
Kretans worshipped the personified earth.'^ Demetrios of Skepsis 
expressly stated that Rhea, the term usually employed to denote 
an earth-goddess, was never worshipped in Krete.® 

The youthful god who appears on gems as a figure drawn 


^ A. J. Evans, op. cit., p. 185; R. Dussaud, Les civilisations prdhelldniques, 
P- 273 ; J. E. Harrison, Themis, p. 190. 

2 A. J. Evans, op. cit., p. 137. Cf. below, p. 195. 

® Pausanias, ii. 30. 3 ; Callimachus, Hymn in Dian., 189 ; Euripides, 
Hypol., 141, and Scholiast, ad loc.\ Hesychius, s.v. BpirofJiapTiQ] Scholiast 
to Apollonius Rhodius, 1353. On the coins of K5^donia she is represented 
as the moon (K. Hoeck, Kreta, vol. ii, p. 169). 

* Pausanias, hi. 26. i ; A. J. Evans, op. cit., p. 181. The epithet 
* Pasiphae' is applied to Artemis and to Selene (Orphic Hymn, xxxvi. 3 ; 
H. Usener, Gdtternamen, p. 57). 

* Helbig, in W. H. Roscher, Ausfuhrliches Lexikon dev griechischen und 
rdmischen Mythologie, vol. i, p. 1418 ; A, J. Evans, op. cit., p. 181 ; K. Hoeck, 
Kreta, vol. i, pp. 90 sqq. 

* K. Hoeck, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 144 sqq. Cf. Hesychius, s.v. ^Apid'rjXav ; 

K. Welkker, Griechische Mythologie, vol. ii, pp. 559 sqq. ; O. Ribbeck, 
Anfdnge und Entwickelung des Dionysoscultus in Attika, p. 6. “ Whatever 

name may have originally belonged to the goddess of the Mycenean cult- 
scenes, whether in Cyprus or Greece proper, a part of her mythic being 
su^ived in that of the goddess who in Crete is best known by her epithet, 
Ariadne (A. J. Evans, op. cit., p. 175). 

’ R. Dussaud, Questions Myceneennes," Revue de VHistoire des Reli¬ 
gions, li, p. 26 ; B. E. Williams, “ Religion of the Minoans,*' in H. Boyd 
Hawes, Gournia, p. 53. 

® Strabo, 472. 
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much smaller than the goddesses ^ is, there can be no doubt, 
the same as the god whom the Greeks called Zeus, and who 
bore some twenty-five different appellatives and epithets. ^ His 
indigenous name appears to have been Zan; ^ and under the name 
of Zagreos he was identified with Dionysos. He bore no resemblance 
to the Olympian Zeus. He was, like Tammuz, a dying-god, who 
is never met with full grown, but, having been nursed by The 
Mothers, died and was born again. His shrines were Holy 
Sepulchres where his passion was represented and his death ritually 
lamented.^ 

In Anatolia and the northern portion of the Aegean region 
the son of the Great Mother bears the name which in all languages 
of the Aryan family is the name of the moon, Men. That, in 
fact, and not Selene, is the proper Greek term for the moon, and, 
as in all other languages, it is masculine. '' The masculine form 
was the original one, and was formerly common to both Greeks 
and Italians.” ® The term Men, or Mene, never Selene, is used by 
Homer and by writers who pride themselves on precision.® In 
spite of the general feminisation of the moon in Hellenic mythology, 
“ the mystics,” that is, those who liked to hark back to primitive 
conceptions, ” regarded the moon as masculine.” ’ It is remarkable 
that, notwithstanding the classical Greek representation of the 
moon as a female, which is the source of our European view of the 
sex of the luminary, the Greek peasants persist to this day in 
representing the moon as a man.® 

The cult of the god Moon was prominent and general 
throughout Anatolia, in Phrygia and Lydia, in Ionia, Karia, and 
Cilicia.® His most noted shrine was at Kabeira in the Pontus, where, 


1 A. J. Evans, op. cit., pp. 107 sq., 170, 175. 

2 W. Aly, “ Ursprung und Entwiklung der kretischen Zeus-Religion," 
Philologus, Ixxi, p. 459. 

* Chrysostom on Epist. Paul, ad Titum, iii (Migne, Pairologiae Cursus, 
Series Graeca, vol. Ixii, col. 676) : “ The Kretans have a sepulchre of Zeus, 
with the inscription : ‘ Here lies Zan, whom they call Zeus.’ ” 

* Pomponius Mela, ii. 7 ; Lucian, Jupit. tragaed., 45 ; Id., De sacrtfichs, 
xiii; Porphyry, Vit. Pythag., xvii; Lactantius, De falsa religxone, i. ii ; 
Scholiast to Callimachus, Hymn., i; J. Firmicus Maternus, De errore pro- 
fanarum religionum, vii. 6; K. Hoeck, Kreta, vol. iii, p. 36 ; J. Meursius, 
Greta, Cyprus et Rhodus, p. 80 ; A. J. Evans, op. cit., pp. 119 sqq. 

® H. Usener, Gotternamen, p. 36. 

* Pindar, Olympic., iii. 36; Aeschylus, Promet., "J 97 \ Euripides, Rhes., 
534; Fragm.,gg7. 

^ Spartianus, Caracalla, vi. 6. 

® N. G. Politis, in W. H. Roscher, Vber Selene und Verwandies, 
P- 173- 

® P. Le Bas and W. H. Waddington, Voyage archiologique en Grice et en 
Asie Mineure ; Inscriptions, pp. 667 sq. ; P. Perdrizet, “ Men,” Bulletin de 
Correspondance Helldnique, xx, pp. 60 sqq. 
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ill a rich temple, hierodules pontificated and he delivered oracles.^ 
Men is associated with a goddess who is sometimes known as 
Anaitis, sometimes as Hekate, and was identified with Artemis, 
the * Diana of the Ephesians,' the great Mother Moon whom all 
Asia and all the world worshippeth." ^ He was connected in 
Phrygia with rain and water.® One of his common epithets is 
' the Saviour,' and, like all youthful moon-gods, he is regarded as 
identical with his father, Paean.^ He is also called Ascanios, the 
name familiar as that of the son of the Trojan hero-god Aeneas, 
the son of Aphrodite, who thus appears to have been a form of the 
Father moon-god.® He is also freely identified with Attis,® 
Sabasios,^ and Dionysos.® Men was, of course, a dying god, and, 
like the Egyptian gods, appeared in infant and in adult form.® 

Men does not seem to have been worshipped under that name 
in Greece proper in classical times; inscriptions dedicated to him 
have been found in Attica,^® but they doubtless represent late and 
adventitious importations. The cult of the male lunar deity 
occupied, nevertheless, from earliest times a foremost position in 
Greek religion. The name by which he is best known in classical 
theology is Dionysos. 

Dionysos has always presented a problem of peculiar interest 
to students of Greek religious ideas. He stands obviously apart 
from the circle of the Olympian gods ; he is not one of them. That 
isolation has commonly been accounted for by regarding him as 
a comparatively late importation into Greek reUgion ; but that 

1 Strabo, xii. 3. 31 ; A, Bouch^-Leclercq, Histoire de la divination dans 
Vaniiqmii, vol. iii, p. 409. 

* J. A. R. Munro, “ Inscriptions from Mysia," The Journal of Hellenic, 
Studies, xvii, pp. 284 sq. ; P. Perdrizet, op, cit., pp. 55 sqq. 

® H. B. Walters, in The Classical Review, 1894, p. 229. 

^ W. M. Ramsay, The Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, vol. ii, pp. 625 sq. ; 
J. A. R. Munro, loc. cit. 

® E. Tiiramer, Pergamos, p. 413 ; P. Perdrizet, op. cit., pp. 90 sq. Cf, 
Strabo, p. 577. The relations of mother and son, wife and husband, are 
conspicuously interchangeable among the deities of Anatolia, and of the 
Men group in particular (see J. A. R. Munro, loc. cit.) ; and it is therefore 
more than probable that Aeneas was in reality the husband of Aphrodite, 
as he was of her homologue Dido. 

* F. Wieseler, Der Hildesheimer Silberfund, p. 17 n. ; W. H. Ramsay, 
op. cit., p. 169. 

’ Proclus, Commentarius in Platonis Timaeum, iv, 251 ; W. H. Ramsay, 
op. cit., vol. i, pp. 263 sq. 

® Drexler, in W. H. Roscher, Ausfiihrliches Lexikon der griechischen und 
rbmischen Mythologie, vol. ii, p. 2755. 

* P. Perdrizet, op, cit., pp. 59 sq. 

Corpus Tnscriptionum Atticarum, ii, 1587 ; iii, 73, 74. He was also 
worshipped at Delos (Am. Hauvette-Besnault, “ Fouilles de D<^los," Bulletin 
de Correspondance Hellinique, vi, p. 345). 
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view is the more misleading because of the element of truth 
which it contains. As a fundamental statement it is incom¬ 
patible with the facts and with the primitive significance of 
the cult of Dionysos. It was from that cult that Greek drama 
professedly derived ; and the evolution from rude religious dances, 
such as are prevalent among savage peoples, to classical Greek drama 
as we know it, must have been a long one, and have had its roots in 
the most primitive religious usages and conceptions of the race. The 
cult of Dionysos was immemorial among the Spartans, the most 
archaic and conservative representatives of that race; and it is 
intimately associated with the most hoary and venerated institu¬ 
tions of Greek cult, such, for instance, as the oracle of Delphi. 
The deity, admittedly protean and many-named, appears in 
every region of Greece, no less than in Attica and in Laconia, in 
the most primitive strata of religious ideas and customs. Rather 
than say that Dionysos was a late importation into Olympian 
religion, it would probably be nearer the truth to say that 
Olympian religion was a comparatively late importation into 
Dionysian cults. 

Greek legend, in glaring contradiction with those facts, does, 
it is true, constantly represent Dionysos as a new god coming 
from abroad, in particular from the wilder northern country of 
Thrace, and even from Asia and India, to take possession of the 
Greek cities; and it depicts the opposition offered to the god by 
the rulers of those cities. Such, for example, is the theme of the 
great mystery-play of Euripides, the ‘ Bakchai.’ Pentheos, the 
Theban king, complains that 

our own 

Wives, our own sisters, from their hearths are flown 
To wild and secret rites ; and cluster there 
High on the shadowy hills, with dance and prayer 
To adore this new-made God, this Dionyse.^ 

The drama might be a poetical version, transfigured by the glory 
of Hellenic art, of the tradition which we have met with among the 


’ Euripides, Bakchai, 217 sqq., G. Murray's translation. The opposition 
of the rulers to Dionysos, as pictured in the myths of Lykourgos and of 
Pentheos, belongs to a universal theme, that of the * enemies of the 
god,' who is persecuted and rejected. The theme, which is part of 
the Osiris-myth also, is found in every quarter of the world. Thus 
among the Indians of California the moon-god Wiyot, who has come 
down to earth and been incarnated in human form to instruct mankind, 
is the victim of the hostility and machinations of his enemies, prompted 
by his ' dark-god ' antagonist, the serpent or lizard. The human god 
patiently submits to his fate, which he knows to be inevitable, and 
predicts his own death, the triumph of his enemies, and his second coming 
(A. L. Kroeber, “ The Mythology of the Mission Indians of California," 
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savages of Tierra del Fuego, and which they commemorate in masked 
festivals which might be regarded as crude primitive germs of the 
‘ Bakchai.’ 

Dionysos was a culture-god who was not only represented 
as teaching a religion, but also as ‘ inventing and introducing agri¬ 
culture,’ ^ and such culture-gods always come down as strangers 
to dwell amongst men. Dionysos, as in Boeotia, came to Egypt 
under the name of Osiris, and taught men agriculture and a ‘ new 
religion.’ * Few would be prepared to regard Osiris as an 
‘ imported ' god in Egypt—though even that theory has been put 
forward—or Ea, who came to Babylonia and taught men all things, 
as an exotic deity. 

The rites which the Boeotian women celebrated were very 
far from being new-fangled; they were the immemorial rites 
indispensable to the successful cultivation of the soil. The 
Boeotian ‘ trieterica ’ took place every third year; the period. 


Journal of American Folk-Lore, xix, pp. 310 sqq.). Variants are to be found 
in almost every mythology. The persecuted god who appears incognito as 
his own prophet is done to death by his enemies, who are thus the instru¬ 
ments of the sacrifice of which he is the foredoomed and unresisting victim. 
In the ‘ Bakchai,' when the guards come to arrest him, he 

never flinched, nor thought to flee, 

But held both hands out unresistingly. 

No change, no blanching of the wine-red cheek; 

He waited while we came, and bade us wreak 
All the decree ; yea laughed, and made my host 
Easy, till I, for very shame confessed 
And said : “ O stranger, not of mine own will 
I bind thee, but his bidding to fulfil 
Who sent me."— {Bakchai, 436 sqq.) 

The divine prisoner maintains before his judges a dignified silence as to 
the truth he has come to announce, for they have eyes and cannot see, and 
they know not what they do {ibid,, 472, 504, 506). The first coming and 
predication of Dionysos was contrasted in Orphic theology with his second 
coming, when he would return finally and establish his Kingdom (Proclus, 
Commentarius in Timaeum, v. 291 ; Freret, " Recherches sur le culte dc 
Bacchus parmi les Grecs," Mimoires de LiiUrature de VAcadimie des Inscrip¬ 
tions, xxiii, p. 265 ; P. N. Rolle, Recherches sur le culte de Bacchus, vol. iii, 
p. 28). 

It is clearly unsafe to draw conclusions from such stereotyped myth 
themes, and to regard them as referring to historical events. That there 
was an opposition to the popular agrarian religion of the women on the part 
of the aristocratic military classes is probable ; but no conclusion as to the 
importation of a foreign cult can be derived from the myths of the perse¬ 
cuted god. In Argos the opponent to the * introduction ' of Dionysian 
religion is the Sun-hero, Perseus (Pausanias, ii. 20. 4 ; 22. i ; Nonnus, 
Bionysiaca, xlvii, 475 sqq.). 

^ L. Preller, Griechische Mythologie, p. 709. 

“ Diodorus Siculus, iii. 74. i. 
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as Dr. Famell convincingly suggests, corresponding to '' the 
original shifting of land-cultivation which is frequent in every 
society owing to the backward nature of agricultural pro¬ 
cesses."' New fields had to be laid out from time to time, and 
the duty of selecting the ground and of imparting to it the required 
fertility fell to the women, " who held the vegetation magic in 
their hands." ^ The * Mainads" were the priestesses of the Dionysiac 
agricultural cult, and were assimilated to the mythical ' Nurses," 
or ' Mothers," variously identified with the Charites, the Horai, the 
Hesperides, the Muses, the Dodonean nymphs, the Hyades, who 
tended the god, in the same manner as Teutonic priestesses were 
assimilated to the Norns. Like them, the Mainads were three in 
number ,2 each having charge of a troupe, or ' thiasos," of women, 
both maids and matrons. They performed on ' tympana," which 
were no other than the magic drums used by shamanesses through¬ 
out Asia and Indonesia, and which survive among the popu¬ 
lations of southern Europe as the tambourine. They carried 
spears or javelins, which were probably used, like the spears of the 
priestesses in the Philippines,^ to kill the sacrificial victims. When 
not in use the points of the spears were protected by a fir cone, 
and the weapon constituted the magic thyrsos. They were also 
armed with swords, and with the double-axe used in sacrifices,^ 
and also with pitch-forks. Before taking part in the ceremonies 
the women partook of a purificatory bath, praying to Dionysos to 
assist them.® 

Rites in every respect identical with the Theban magic 
ceremonies of the agricultural Mainads took place from immemorial 


1 L. R. Farnell, The Cults of the Greek States, vol. v, pp. i8o sq. As an 
example of those usages the practice of the Kioga women in Central Africa 
may be mentioned. “ It is the women in this country," says the Rev. J. 
Roscoe, " who own the fields and do all the ordinary work of digging and 
attending to the crops. . . . They work on the same land year after year 
without any attempt to fertilise it; but when, after four or five years, the 
crops show signs of deterioration, the field will be left fallow for two or 
three years, and new ground will be broken up " (J. Roscoe, The Soul of 
Central Africa, p. 227), The period of three years, it may be added, cor¬ 
responded to the symbolic triplicity which runs through every emblem of 
the cult of Dionysos. The classical picture of the * orgiastic ' nature of the 
ritual celebrated at night on * high places ’ by the women is doubtless 
coloured by the mystery attaching to rites to which men were not admitted. 
As Euripides himself surmised, that * orgiastic ' character was greatly 
exaggerated (cf. Bakchai, 683 sqq.), 

* Euripides, Bakchai, 680 sqq. ; Theocritus, xxvi; Propertius, iv. 17. 24. 
The traditional Mainads were called Ino, Autonoe, and Agave, or, according 
to other traditions, Kosko, Baubo, Thettale (E. Rohde, Psyche, vol. ii, p. 55). 

® See above, vol. ii, p. 528. 

* J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, p. ^62. 

* Pausanias, ix. 20. 4. 
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time in every part of Greece and in all Greek lands. At Delphi 
the priestesses were known as Thyades, or * frantic women/ after 
Thya, the ancestress of the race, or First Woman, the mother of 
Delphos, who ** established the cult of Dionysos." ^ In Attica, so 
ancient was the mainadic ritual, that, in its primitive form, it had 
already passed away " before the time at which our records begin." 
The officiating priestesses were called Lenai, ' the raging ones/ an 
old equivalent of ' mainad.' ^ It was also at the festival known 
later as Dionysiac that the * manhood ceremonies ‘ of the Attic tribes, 
the initiation of young men and their inscription on the roll of the 
phratries, took place under the auspices of the Moon-deity.® 

Greek cult illustrates the common rule that religious cere¬ 
monies have not arisen as the worship of preconceived deities, 
but that the presiding deities are, on the contrary, outcomes 
of the utilitarian magic rites. Frequently the festivals of 
Greece are not named after any god or goddess ; they are the 
three-yearly festival, the harvest-feast, the feast of seedlings, the 
feast of greenery, the bread-feast, the threshing feast, the straw 
feast, the feast of the grove, the mountain, the village, or field. 
The Greeks did not speak of the festival of a given god so much 
as of the gods of a given festival. It is not the rite, but the name 
of the deity under whose patronage it may be placed, that changes. 
The same is, of course, true of all religions ; totemic ritual survives 
in the religions of advanced civilisations ; venerable pagan festivals 
continue under the auspices of Christianity; the Paschal feast of 
the Jews was naturalised in the cult of Yahweh. Gods are mortal 
and pass away ; cult endures. 

The agricultural rites of primitive Greece, unlike those of many 
ruder savage tribes among whom men have at an early stage of 
culture snatched the monopoly of magical arts, remained even in 
historic times conspicuously a special, and often an exclusive, 
women’s cult. Men were in later times admitted to the trieterica, 
but, as the story of Pentheos itself shows, they were originally 
in danger of being torn to pieces should they so much as spy upon 
the women’s mysteries.^ No man was permitted, even as late as 


^ Pausanias, x. 6. 2 ; cf. 4. 2 ; Herodotus, vii. 178. 

2 L. R. Parnell, The Cults of the Greek States, vol. v, pp. 208 sq. The 
name Aijvaia was later, by an impossible etymology, derived from Xrjvdg, 
a wine-press. Cf. O. Ribbeck, Anfditge und Entwickelung des Dionysoscultus 
in Attxka, p. 13. 

^ Hesychius, s.v. xovpedjxig. 

* The fate of Pentheos' grandson, Actaeon, who also spied on the puri¬ 
ficatory rites of the female attendants of the Moon-deity, was probably of 
like significance. In one version of the myth it is not Artemis, but Semele, 
the mother of Dionysos, whom Actaeon oliended (Apollodorus, Bibhotheka, 
in. 4). The tearing to pieces, besides being the threatened punishment of 
any male intruder on the sacred rites, was also a part of the rites them- 
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the time of Pausanias, to enter the chapel which represented the 
birth-chamber of Dionysos at Thebes.^ 

Men were likewise excluded, and in the most rigorous manner, 
down to latest times, from other agricultural rites accounted 
of supreme importance, and known in Attica as the ' thesmophoria," 
which took place in October at the time of seed-sowing. The ritual, 
enriched by the accretions of centuries, was complex and lasted 
over five days. The women prepared themselves, as for the 
trieterica, by purificatory baths and by rigorous chastity. They 
proceeded, in Attica, to the shrine of Eleusis for the purpose of 
bringing back the * kalathos,' or sacred 'kemos.* This was a large 
wide-mouthed earthenware vessel, in which were placed a number 
of small pots, or ' kotyloi/ forming compartments, and containing 
seeds and seedlings of rye, barley, peas, lentils, and other vegetables.**^ 
The ' kernos' was thus similar to the so-called' gardens of Adonis,' and 
was the counterpart of the baskets divided into compartments 
used by North American squaws in their sowing-festival, and which 
contained the selected consecrated seeds to which the virtue of the 
fertilising ‘ medicine ' had been imparted.^ The ‘ kemos ' bore a 
lighted taper in the centre,^ and also contained phallic fetiches 
made of paste,® to impart fertility to the seeds. The sacred 
seed-pots have been found in the oldest strata of Mykenean 
culture and in Krete; ® and, with tapers substituted for the 
seeds, they are used at the present day in the ritual of the 
Greek Church.*^ The great ‘ kernos,' or ‘ kalathos' was 
brought on a chariot, and the women accompanied it bearing 
the kernoi. The procession wended its way to the temple of 
Thesmophoros, where, after the sacrifices, the priestess uttered 
some such prayer as the following: “ Preserve the City in peace 
and plenty; cause all the fruits in our fields to ripen ; fatten our 
kine; render fruitful our orchards ; make the ears of com to grow 
large, and the harvest to be plentiful. Give peace in our time. 


selves, for there is no doubt that originally the Greek priestesses, like the 
Celtic ones, offered human sacrifices, for which animal victims were later 
substituted (see L. R. Parnell, op, cit., vol. v, pp. 167 sqq.). 

^ Pausanias, ix. 12. 

2 Athenaeus, xi. 8 ; Scholiast to Callimachus. Hymn, in Cer., i. Cf. 
O. Jahn, " Die Cista mystica,'' Hermes, iii, pp. 326 sqq. 

• See above, p. 4. 

• R. C. Bosanquet, Notes from the Cyclades,” Annual of the British 
School at Athens, iii, p. 59. 

• Scholiast to Nicander of Kolophon, Alexipharmaca, 217 ; L. Couve, 
art. ” Kernos,” in C. V. Daremberg and E. Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquitds 
grecques et romaines, vol. iii, p. 823. 

• S. Xanthoudides, ” Cretan Kernoi,” Annual of the British School at 
Athens, xii. pp. i sqq. 

’ Ibid,, pp. 20 sqq. 
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that the hand which soweth may also reap." ^ The sacrifices 
were pigs, which the women buried in an underground vault ; 
the remains of the last year's sacrifice were collected and mixed 
with the seed-corn, as a ‘ medicine' to impart fertility to it.^ 
Among other rites performed during the ceremonies was a solemn 
march round the arable land, during which the women waved pine 
torches over the fields.® “ The whole ministration was in the 
hands of the women : the women elected their own representatives 
and officials, and from at least the essential part of the mystery, 
the solemnity in the Thesmophorion, the men were rigidly 
excluded. The men seem to have played no part at all." ^ The 
cult was in charge of a college of fourteen aged matrons, ' gerarai,' 
presided over by the Queen Archon.® 

The rites, in essentially the same form, were common to the whole 
Hellenic world, from Ionia and the Islands to Syracuse, Cumae 
and Naples.® The term ‘ thesmophoria' appears to have been 
used loosely for all the agricultural rites of Greece.’ They were 
associated in Attica with the god lakchos, and everywhere with 
Dionysos. Herodotus states that the ' thesmophoria,' which were 
celebrated primitively throughout Greece, were discontinued at the 
time of the Doric invasion, and that only in the secluded rural 

^ Callimachus, Hymn to Demeter, 135 sqq., 138 sqq. 

2 Scholiast to Lucian, in Rhcinisches Museum, xxv, p. 548. 

® L. Preller, Griechische Mythologie, p. 797. 

^ L. R. Farnell, The Cults of the Greek States, vol. iii, p. 83. 

^ Demosthenes, Contra Neaeram, 78 ; Hesychius, s.v. Fepapat. 

® L. R. Farnell, op. cit,, vol. iii, pp. 99, 100 sq. ; N. P, Nillson, 
Griechische Feste, pp. 313 sqq. An inscription to the priestess of Demeter 
Thesmophoros has been found in Pompeii (Corpus insenptionum Graecorum, 
5 « 65 ). 

’ The only use of Oecrpidg that we know is as an archaic term corre¬ 
sponding to vdjuog, and meaning ‘ law,' ' order ' (Hesychius, s.v.). The laws 
of Drakon are spoken of as OeapioC. The bearing of * law and order ’ on 
agricultural fertility has given rise to some astonishing interpretations. 
Some speak of the women “ carrying the books of the law " ; others of the 
sanctification of the civil order ; others even of the commemoration of the 
institution of monogamic marriage. Although the votaries in festivals are 
commonly called “ carriers," so are deities, and it was in this instance the 
presiding deity, and not the celebrant, who was Oeajaot/tdpog, for not only 
is the deity distinctly so called, while the votaries are called de(yfxo<l>opidCovaai, 
but variants of the same word, such as Oeapiia (Pansanias, viii. 25. 4), 
Oecfioddreipa (Orphic Hymn, i. 25) are also applied to him or to her. The 
term 6 eafi 6 g is allied in meaning as well as in form to Bifiig. No more 
natural and common epithet could be given to the regulator of the seasons, 
the establisher of order, the legislator of the agricultural cycle. The deity 
who performs those functions is everywhere known as 'the Measurer,' 
Mas, Harmonia. The ‘ Measurer,' or ' orderer,' is identified with Themis 
(Ovid, Fasti, iii. 657). In Babylon Ishtar was the establisher of the 
Laws of Heaven and Earth (see above, p. 88; cf. H. Zimmern, Babylonische 
Hymnen und Gebete, p. 66), 
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districts of Arcadia was their observance uninterrupted. The 
ancient mysteries were afterwards restored.^ All other Attic 
festivals of agriculture and fertility, such as the * aretophoria,' 
* sthenia,'' skira/ * haloa,' were likewise celebrated by the women ; ^ 
and during the sacrifice of Kourotropos, in the Dionysiac feast of 
the ‘ apathuria,* at Athens and also at Samos, no man might 
approach.® At Pyreai, in the temple of Dionysos, Demeter, 
and Kore, women alone were allowed to enter. ^ At Briseai, 
in Laconia, men were not admitted to the cult of Dionysos, 
“ women alone performed in secrecy the rites.'' ® At Pellene 
men were admitted during the first three days only of the 
nine-day festival of Demeter.® At Tegea, in the rites of the 
so-called Ares, " the Entertainer of Women "—^probably a form of 
Dionysos—no man might enter the temple.^ At Kos the cult 
of Dionysos was in the hands of a high-priestess.® Mainads sacrificed 
at Orchomenos, in Arcadia.® At Mantinea the cult was in charge 
of a college of priestesses; and at Elis the rites were in the care 
of a priesthood of sixteen women.At Karnea, in Laconia, the 
eleven priestesses who performed the sacrifices were called 
Dionysiades; other Dionysiades ran a ritual race traditionally 
associated with Penelope.^® The famous gymnopaedic dance of 
the Spartan maidens was a Dionysian rite. There were two 
forms of it, the * oschophories,' or ‘ vine-bearing dance,' and 
the Dionysiad.i® It would, in fact, appear that the whole cult 
associated with Dionysos was originally a women's religion, from 
the rites of which men were excluded. When Dionysian religion 
was introduced into Italy no men were, under the severest penalties, 
allowed to be present at the celebrations.^^ 

It is probable that men were originally excluded from 
the mysteries of Eleusis,^® The cult, one of the most ancient in 

^ Herodotus, ii. 171. 

* L. R. Farnell, op. cit., vol. iii, p. 83 ; J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the 
Study of Greek Religion, pp. 131, 134, 146 ; Suidas, s.v. oOevia. The ‘ haloa * 
were specially associated with the vintage, and though they were conducted 
mainly by women, men were admitted. 

* Pollux, Onamastikon, i. 3. 

* Pausanias, ix. 20. 4. 

® Ibid., iii. 20. 4. « Ibid., vii. 27. 

^ Ibid., viii. 48. 5. 

* L. R. Farnell, op. cit., vol. v. p. 160. 

^ Plutarch, Quaest. Graec., xxxviii. 

C. Michel, Recueil d’inscriptions grecques, No. 993. 

Plutarch, De mulierum virtute, xv. 

Pausanias, iii. 13. 5. Penelope, * the Weaver,' whose web is continually 
unravelled, is undoubtedly a moon-goddess. 

Athenaeus, xiv. 30. 

Livy, xxxix. 8. 13. 

J. E. Harrison, op. cit., p. 151, n. 
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Attica, was closely connected with, if not an essential part of, the 
‘ thesmophoria' ; this is clearly shown by a remark of Plutarch, 
who says that ** the ancients used to begin the sowing earlier than 
is now done, and this is evident from the Eleusynian Mysteries/' ^ 
The high-priestess of Demeter initiated catechumens; ^ and in 
certain of the ceremonies she presented the offerings to the exclusion 
of the male hierophant.* An interesting series of paintings in 
a house at Pompeii almost certainly represents the ritual of the 
‘ lesser mysteries/ All the votaries and officiants are women ; 

the liturgy is exclusively feminine/' ^ The term ‘ Mystery ' in 
Greek cult would appear, indeed, to have been used primarily with 
reference to the secrecy attaching to cults exercised by women's 
religious societies, from which men were excluded.* According to 
an old scholiast the name lakchos, which was the Attic appellation 
of Dionysos, and the ritual cry in his rites, means '' the cry of 
women." * 

As elsewhere, when men took part in the cult of the women's 
god, they frequently donned feminine attire. Pentheos, like the 
male members of the women's society in Sierra Leone, had to 
become a woman, and assume a woman's dress to approach 
the Dionysiac celebrations.'^ In Attica Dionysian priests were 

^ Plutarch, Fragm., xxiii. 

* Suidas, s.v. <ftL\\eidai, 

* Demosthenes, Contra Neaeram, ii6. 

* V. Macchioro, Zagreus, pp. 68 sqq. et passim, 

* Cf. L. R, Farnell, op. cit., vol. iii, p. 129. Dr. Farnell is in this matter 
a hostile witness. In spite of the wealth of evidence which his own collec¬ 
tions afford, and of brilliant suggestions which further enhance the significance 
of that evidence, he is bent on minimising the part played by women in Greek 
religion ; and he has written an article specially to discourage any inter¬ 
pretation that might be put upon the facts by the partisans of the hypothesis 
of matriarchy (L. R. Farnell, Sociological Hypotheses concerning the Posi¬ 
tion of Women in Ancient Religion/* Archiv fiir Rehgionswissensohaft, vii, 
pp. 70 sq.). It is difficult to perceive on what grounds he commends his atti¬ 
tude. The consideration on which he appears chiefly to rely is that officiants 
in primitive cults were not, as far as we know, ‘ officially * appointed, and 
therefore were not legally qualified priestesses. But no one supposes that 
primitive priestesses, shamanesses, witches, owed their influences and power 
to diplomas bearing an official stamp. The argument, so far as it goes—for 
there is no lack of ‘ officially appointed ' priestesses—brings out precisely 
the character of the changes which took place in Greek cult, as in those of most 
other peoples. The male priests belong chiefly to the phase of official religions, 
of civically organised cults; their position is as much political as religious. 
As Dr. Farnell himself says, the women “ held the vegetation-magic in their 
hands,** and I cannot recall an instance mentioned by him or anyone else 
of male priests in early or later times performing unaided the rites of that 
agricultural magic. 

* Scholiast to Aeschylus, Septem contra Thehas, 141. 

’ Euripides, Bakchai, 822 ; Nonnus, Dionysiaca, xlvi. 82. 
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arrayed in women’s attire.^ Dionysos himself, like the primitive 
moon-gods whose sex is rendered unstable by their feminine 
associations, has a feminine character. He also wears women’s 
clothes, and the Charites weave a peplos for him.^ According to 
one myth he was brought up as a girl.® He is referred to as ' girl¬ 
faced,’ and ‘ womanish,’ ^ as a ‘ half-man.’ ® In Macedonia he was 
called ‘ pseudanor,’ or ‘ sham-man.’ ® He was called 
and at Sikyon was worshipped as the lord of vulvae.’ ^ 

It is clear from the facts already noted that the rites which con¬ 
stituted the cult of Dionysos, under whatever divine name they may 
have been originally celebrated, belonged to the most primitive and 
archaic elements in Greek religion. That many ideas which formed 
no part of those primitive cults were, in the course of cultural and 
religious growth, grafted on to them, and that some of those ideas 
may have been in a sense imported, is to be expected. Among those 
superadded conceptions the most conspicuous was the intimate 
association of the god with the vine. We do not know at what 
date the vine was imported into Greece. It is probable that the 
primitive inhabitants of the Aegean region drank beer. In Italy 
the vine was unknown until comparatively late times; Pliny 
tells us that in sacrifices milk only was used, and that Romulus 
drank nothing but milk.® The terms * oinos,’ * vinum,’ ” says 
M. Halevy, are not found in Asiatic Aryan languages, while 
‘wai’n’ is the Arabic word for grape.”® The vine appears to 
have been first brought to Greece by the Phoenicians, who carried 
on a large trade in wine in the eastern Mediterranean. The people 
of Tyre asserted that all the vines in Greece came from a 
stock brought from their country.^® One of the first miracles 
ascribed to Dionysos was the turning of water into wine; and 
similar miracles of transubstantiation took place in his chapels 


^ Lucian, Calumniae non temere credendum, xvi; Photius, Bihliotheka, 
p. 322 (ed. Bekker) ; Hesychius and Suidas, s.v. * 10 v(/>a\Xoi ; Plutarch, 
Theseus, 23. 

2 Apollonius Rhodius, iv. 424 ; Rlonnus, Dionysiaca, xvi. 270. 

3 Apollodorus, iii. 4. 3. 

* Euripides, Bakchai, 353; Scholiast to Aristophanes, Thesm., 135 ; 
Orphic Hymn, xliv. 4. 

® Lucian, Dial, deov., xxiii. Cf. Aristides, Dionysos, vol. i, p. 49 (^d. 
Dindorf). Some statues represent him with two heads, a man’s and a 
woman's (B. de Montfaucon, L*Antiquity expiiquie, vol. i, pp. 248 sq.). 

® Polyaenus, Strategemata, iv. i ; Suidas, s.v, ^evddvcop. 

’ Clement of Alexandria, Exhortatio, ii. 39. 

* Pliny, Nat. Hist., xviii. 24. 

® J. Halevy, Mdlanges de critique et d'histoire rciatifs dux peuples Simi- 
tiques, p. 423. 

Achilles Tatius, ii. 2. Cf. F. C. Movers, Die Phbnizier, vol. i, p. 330. 
Diodorus Siculus, iii. 66 ; Pliny, Nat. Hist., ii. 231. 
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during the celebration of his festivals, at Elis and at Andros.^ He 
is commonly thought of as the god of the vine. 

In that character he presents a remarkable likeness to the 
Indian Moon-god Soma. Soma, or Homa, was with the ancient 
Aryan populations the name of a climbing-plant (Sarcostema 
viminalis, or Asclepias acida), an evergreen which does not decay, 
bears no fruit, and resembles the ivy in appearance.^ From 
it was prepared a fermented beverage possessing intoxicating 
properties. In ancient Persian and in Vedic ritual it was used 
as an ingredient in sacrificial offerings to which the greatest signi¬ 
ficance and importance were attached. Homa is the first of the 
trees planted by Ahura Mazda in the fountains of life. He who 
drinks of its juice never dies. According to the Bundehesh, the 
Gogard or Gaokerena tree bears Homa, which gives health and 
generative power, and bestows the gifts of life and resurrection. ® 
The cult and ritual of Soma occupy the foremost place in ancient 
Vedic religion; a whole book of the Rig-Veda, the ninth, is 
devoted to Soma, and a special compilation, the Sama-Veda, was 
made in which the regulations referring to the ritual of Soma were 
collected. The terms ‘ Soma-drinkers,' * Soma-pressers,' were those 
by which the Aryans, in India and Persia, distinguished their own 
coreligionists from barbarians and infidels; their religion was 
regarded by them primarily as the religion of Soma. The plant 
was called * The King of Plants,' and was regarded as the special 
vehicle of that power which controls vegetable life and the 
generative and renewing forces of nature, and has, according to 
primitive conceptions, its source in the moon. Soma and the 
moon, or Moon-god, were completely identified, so that the word 
' Soma ' in Vedic literature and at the present day means the 
Moon-god.^ It has been shown by Hillebrandt, whose studies 
of Vedic religious literature have superseded in exhaustiveness 
previous work in that field, that the moon occupied the central 
place in Vedic belief and cult. The sun lies in the background, 
and in its stead the moon rules in the world of ancient Indian 
thought. In a much higher degree than the sun, the moon is, 

^ Pausanias, vi, 26. i ; Athenaeus, i. 34A. 

^ M. Monier-Williams, Sanskrit Dictionary, s.v. ' soma *; F. H. 
Windisham, “ Ueber den Somacultus der Arier,” Abhandlungen der Miinchener 
Akademte, 1846, p. 131. 

® F. H. Windisham, loc. cit. Cf. Shams-ul-Ulma Jivangi Jamshady 
Modi, “ Haoma in the Avesta," Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay^ v, pp. 202 sqq. 

* A. Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie, p. 309. It was contended, in 
accordance with the preconceived views of Vedic religion which were until 
lately current, that Soma was identified with the moon in later times only. 
That statement has been conclusively shown by Hillebrandt to be entirely 
erroneous ; throughout the Vedas Soma is the moon. 
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in the Vedas, the Creator and Governor of the universe/' ^ Soma 
was the sustainer of all life, not only that of men and animals, 
but of the gods also ; ^ for the privilege of immortality which 
is connected with the ever-renewed moon was communicated 
by partaking of the fluid sap which was the essence and 
emanation of the lunar power. Thus in the Atharva-Veda 
mortal man is exhorted by Soma with these words : “ Breathe 
with the breath of those that breathe; do not die! I 
free thee from all evil and disease and unite thee with life. Do 
thou rise up with life ; unite thyself with life, with the sap of 
plants.'* ® Again Soma is addressed by the worshipper, saying. 
All the gods approach thee, thou deathless one ; by thy offerings 
they are wont to attain immortality." * The life, or soul of man 
is regarded in Vedic philosophy as returning after death to the 
moon whence it originally derived, and thus, being consumed by 
the gods, it is united with them. The souls of the dead 
proceed to " the moon, that is. Soma the King. Here they are 
loved by the Devas, yea the Devas eat them." ® In the Upanishads 
the faithful is exhorted to " worship on the day of the full moon, 
as it is seen in the east, saying, ‘ Thou art Soma, the king, the 
wise, the five-mouthed, the lord of creatures. ... Do not decrease 
by our life, by our offspring, by our cattie; he who hates us and 


* A. Hillebrandt, op. cit., vol, i, pp. 277, 313. In the same manner as 
the ritual of Soma has long since disappeared, so Hinduism has, like 
other religious systems, lost its original character with the obsolescence of 
primitive beliefs and the growth of theological priesthoods. Vedic religion, 
which centred round the moon-god Soma, who was regarded as the universal 
principle of life and of generation, presents one of the clearest examples, 
among religious systems having a developed literature, of the purely 
lunar character of cosmic religions. Agni, the brilliant god, and Siva, 
the dark god, were no doubt forms of the moon-deity. Owing to 
its having supplied the text for the first attempts at interpretation 
of an ancient and unfamiliar religion and mythology, at a time when the 
comparative study of religions and .scientific anthropology scarcely existed, 
Vedic religion has currently become regarded as a type of solar religions 
and of so-called ‘ nature worship ' ; and the older writings on primitive 
religions are filled with appeals to supposed Vedic parallels. Many 
Sanskrit scholars still speak of Hillebrandt’s thorough and scientific 
analysis of the Vedic material in terms of scorn as lunar fancies."' So 
deep a hold has that attitude obtained in the sphere of these studies, that 
it is probable that it will continue yet awhile. I venture to entertain some 
hope that the present work may perhaps hasten in some small measure the 
dismissal of those preconceptions to the limbo of pre-scientific assumptions. 

* A. A. Macdonell, “ Vedic Mythology," in G. Biihler, Grundriss der 
Indo-Arischen Philologie und Altertumskunde, vol. hi, p. 109. 

® Atharva-Veda, hi. 31 (The Sacred Books of the East, vol. xliii, p. 52). 

* Santa-Veda, ii. 4. 2. 3 (T, Benfey, Die Hymnen des Santa-Veda, vol. ii, 
p. 262). 

® Khandogya-Upanishad, ii. 9 (The Sacred Books of the East, vol. i, p. 80). 
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whom we hate, decrease by his life, by his offspring, by his cattle/' ^ 
Soma is the source of all prophetic and poetical gifts, the two being 
originally identical; he is he who with the mind of a prophet 
makes prophets, the bestower of heaven, praised in a thousand 
hymns, the pathway of poets/' ^ Some of the epithets of Soma 
are ' Seer,' ‘ Healer,' and ‘ The raging one.' ® He is, as we saw, the 
* owner ' of all women.^ 

The notion of an intimate association between heady vege¬ 
table beverages and the moon is widely diffused, and derives 
from the most universal conceptions of the nature and attri¬ 
butes of the lunar power. As the source of moisture and 
of vegetation the moon is specially connected with the sap 
of plants and with all fluids that exude from them; hence 
the sacred character of gums, resins, and incense.® They were 
regarded as the special vehicles of the magic and prophetic 
powers derived from the moon. Terebinth was, among the Semites, 
spoken of as '' prophetic terebinth." ® " Erebinthios " was one of 
the epithets of Dionysos."^ The mistletoe of the Celts derived 
its significance from being regarded as " the sap of the oak." ® 
In Greece prophetic women prepared themselves for their functions 
by chewing leaves of ivy or laurel.® When the juice of a plant is 
observed to give rise to symptoms of intoxication, symptoms which 
arc identified wdth the state of inspiration, enthusiasm, ecstasy or 
divine madness due to the moon, that vegetable fluid is naturally 
regarded as rich in the divine essence. Among the peoples of 
northern Europe and the Celts, beer was regarded in much the 
same manner as Soma among the Iranians and Aryans. It was 
the ambrosia that gave the gods their immortality; there 
was a God of Beer, Braciaca.^® Dionysos himself, or his 
Thracian form Sabasios, appears to have been connected with 
a fermented beverage, or beer made from rye, before he became 
a vine-god. The plant which produces those magic beverages 


^ Kanshitaki-Upanishad, ii. 9 (ibid., vol. i, p. 287). 

* Sdma-Veda, ii. 5. i. i (T. Benfey, op. ctt., vol. ii, p. 264). 

® G. M. N. Davis, The Asiatic Dionysos, pp. 141, 195, 139. Numerous 
other illustrations of the parallelism between Soma and Dionysos are given 
in Miss Davis’s book. 

* See above, vol. ii, p. 585. 

® See above, vol. ii, p. 631. 

® W. W. von Baudissin, Stndien zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte, vol. ii, 
p. 224. 

^ P. N. Rolle, Recherches sur le culte de Bacchus, vol. hi, p. 416. 

* J. A. MacCulloch, The Religion of the Ancient Celts, p. 206. 

* See below, pp. 136, 150. 

J. A. MacCulloch, op. cit., pp. 76, 28 sq. 

J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, 
pp. 415 sq. 
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and is the source of those divine feelings is looked upon as an em¬ 
bodiment, or avatar, of the lunar divinity itself. Thus the Indian 
tribes of Mexico pay an elaborate cult, and offer sacrifices to the 
cactus plant, from which a drink is prepared which produces a 
state of ecstasy; it is therefore considered a demi-god.'' ^ In 
Peru the cocoa-plant was regarded with equal veneration, and was 
looked upon as a god, in consequence of the effects of mild cocaine 
poisoning.^ Throughout Central and South America, ' chicha,' 
the fermented beverage brewed from Indian corn, is not only the 
favourite article of consumption of the people, who are perhaps 
the only uncultercd races among whom drunkenness was 
prevalent before contact with Europeans, but the beverage plays 
an essential part in all their religious rites and ceremonies, and is 
regarded as communicating the divine spirit to the worshippers.^ 
The Huitoto consider that the moon waxes by drinking ' chicha,' 
and regard the liquor as the blood of the moon.'* 

Osiris was in Egypt regarded as the discoverer of the vine and 
as having taught men how to make wine.^ He is pictured on 
papyri as old as 1550 b.c. surrounded by vines and grapes.® A 
Hittite god, who appears to have been a Divine Son of the Great 
Goddess, is represented at Ivriz bearing bunches of grapes; ^ 
and a similar image existed, according to local tradition, at 
Damascus.® On Punic steles the grape is, indeed, a common 
attribute of the Baal.® The Babylonian Tammuz, in his most 
ancient form among the early Sumerians, was identified with the 
vine. In the great shrine of Eridu, where he was worshipped in 
connection with the ancient Sumerian triad, Anu-El-Ea, he was 
represented by a Sacred Vine which occupied a conspicuous place 
in the sanctuary, and one of his favourite titles was the Heavenly 


^ C. Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, vol. i, pp. 357 sqq. 

• J. de Acosta, The Natural and Moral History of the Indies, pp. 244 sqq.; 
C. F. Ph. von Martins, Beitrage zur Ethnographic und Sprachenkimde 
Amcrika's, vol. i, p. 521. 

® J. V. Couto de Magalhaes, O Selvagcm, pp. 133 sqq. ; F. X. de Charle¬ 
voix, Hxstoire du Paraguay, vol. ii, p. 234 ; H. Coudreau, La France 
iquinoxiale, vol. ii, pp. 185, 189. 

Th. Prcuss, Religion und Mythologie der Uitoto, vol. i, p. 79. Cf. above, 
vol. ii, p. 631. 

® Diodorus Siculus, i. 15 ; Martianus Capella, Be nuptiis Philologiae ei 
Mercurii, ii. 40. 

• E. A. Wallis Budge, Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection, vol. i, pp. 39, 
45 - 

^ J. Gars tang, The Land of the Hiihtes, pi. Ivii. 

® J. E. Hanauer, in Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement, 
April 1910, pp. 85 sq. 

• F. Lenormant, “ Quelques observations sur les symboles religieux des 
stales puniques,'* Gazette ArchSologique, ii, p. 146. 
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Vine/' ^ The Great Goddess, his mother, was habitually called 
'' The Mother of the Vine-stalk," and had a temple under that 
name at Lagash.^ Delilah, a form of the Semitic goddess, dwelt 
in Nachal Sorek, ' the Valley of the Vine,' ^ and her name may be 
interpreted * Branch,' or * Vine-shoot.' ^ The vine was called by 
the Babylonians the * Tree of Life,' and wine the * drink of life.' ® 
The Heavenly Vine, wrought in gold, was represented in the temple 
of Jerusalem.® 

It is thus unnecessary to go to India for homologues of 
the identification of Dionysos witli the vine. The association 
of Dionysos with India in myth merely expresses the recogni¬ 
tion by the Greeks of the similarity between the cult of 
Soma and the theology of Dionysos. The other ' travels 
of Dionysos ' which form part of the classical myth of the god, 
and represent him as having journeyed to Arabia, Egypt, Syria, 
as well as India, express in all probability the fact that the gods 
of those countries were recognised as essentially identical with the 
primitive Greek god. The only male god whom the Arabs wor¬ 
shipped was, according to Greek ideas, Dionysos ; ^ Osiris was 
Dionysos ; ® Bel, Tammuz, Adonis were Dionysos ; ^ Yahweh, the 
Hebrew god, was Dionysos; the Phrygian Attis was Dionysos; 
the Persian Mithra was Dionysos.^^ In fact, as Euripides stated, 
" All the barbarians dance his rites." The ‘ new god ' was justified 
by pointing out that the lunar gods of other countries were mani¬ 
festly identical with Dionysos. 

In those assimilations of the gods of other peoples to their 
own, the ancients seized as a rule the essential grounds of identity, 
often more surely than the modem critic. Dionysos is not regarded 
in those equations as the god of the vine. There could be no 
greater error than to suppose that Dionysos was a manifestation of 
the vine ; the vine was, on the contrary, a manifestation of Dionysos. 

^ T. G. Pinches, “ The Babylonian Paradise and its Rivers," The 
Expository Times, xxix, pp, 182 sq. Ci. A. Jeremias, Handbuch der Altorien- 
tahschen Geisteskultur, p. 339, n. i. 

- S. Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, p. 43. 

3 Judges, xvi. 4. 

^ H. Steinthal, " The Legend of Samson," in I. Goldziher, Mythology 
among the Hebrews, p. 405. 

® T. G. Pinches, The Old Testament in the light of Historical Records, p. 75. 

^ Josephus, Antiq. Judaeor., xv. ii. 3. 

’ Herodotus, iii. 8. 

® Diodorus Siculus, i. 11 ; iii. 73 ; Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, xxxiv ; 
Quaest. Conv., iv. 5. 3. 

® F. C. Movers, Die Phdnizier, vol. i, pp. 337 sqq., 234. 

Plutarch, Quaest. Conv., iv. 6. 2. 

Pindar, Isthm. vii. 3 sqq. ; Euripides, Bakchai, 75 sqq. 

Martianus Capella, De nuptiis Philologiae ei Mercurii, ii. 43. 

Euripides, Bakchai^ 482. 
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But the vine was by no means the only plant with which Dionysos 
was intimately connected. With the ivy his association was even 
closer and more ancient: it was one of the most primitive emblems 
of the god.'' ^ He and his votaries are crowned with ivy ; he is 
called ivy-haired." ^ The Dionysiac women chewed ivy-leaves.® 
Men were dedicated to him by marking them with an ivy-leaf.^ 
His thyrsus is encircled with ivy. His cup is called the " ivy- 
cup " ; ® it was so large that it stood him in lieu of a shield.® 
Archaic figures of the god represent him as a wooden post shooting 
forth ivy leaves, or covered with ivy.^ He was worshipped at 
Acharnae as Kissos, ' The Ivy.' ® The significance of the associa¬ 
tion between Dionysos and the ivy had been forgotten in classical 
times ; futile reasons for it were adduced.® Yet it was doubtless 
direct enough ; the ever-green ivy, which survives while other 
plants die, is, like the soma-plant, the vegetable emblem of immor¬ 
tality. The mother of Dionysos, ' the eternal moon,' crowned 
herself with ivy before giving birth to him.^® In Egypt the ivy was 
called " the plant of Osiris." 

The ever-green and resinous pine is almost as closely associated 
with Dionysos.^® The dendrophori carried pine-branches in 
his honour at his festivals,^® and it was from the pine that the 
torches used in his rites were made.^^ The pine-cone was one of 

1 J. E. Sandys, edit, of the Bakchai, p. 105. Cf. Plutarch, De I side et 
Osiride, xxxvii. 

* Homeric Hymn, xxvi. i. * Plutarch, Quaest. Rom., cxii. 

* Etyrnologicum Magnum, s.v. ydXXoQ ; C. A. Lobeck, Aglaophamus, 
p. 657 ; III Maccabees, ii. 29 ; P, Perdrizet, ** Le fragment de Satyros sur les 
ddmes d'Alexandrie,** Revue des Etudes anciennes, xii, pp. 235 sqq. ; Id., 

La miraculeuse histoire de Pandare et d'EchMore," Archtv fur Religions- 
wissenschaft, xiv, p. 104. 

® Macrobius, Sat., v, 21. 

® Vergil, Eclog., vi. 17 ; Aristides, Dionysos, vol. i, p. 50 (ed. Dindorf). 

’ C. V. Darembcrg and E. Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquitis grecques et 
romaines, vol. i, pp. 361, 626 sq.; C. Botticher, Baumkultus der Hellenen, 
pp. 42-44 ; W. H. Roscher, Ausfiihrliches Lexikon, vol. i, part i, p. 1091. 

® Pausanias, i. 31. 3. The ivy was regarded as sacred in Thrace. Pliny, 
Nat. Hist., xvi. 144. 

* Plutarch, Quaest. Conviv., iii. 2 ; Tertullian, De Coron. milt., vii ; 
Athenaeus, v. 7 : Because ivy cools the brow and cures drunkenness ; 
Plutarch, Queast. Rom., cxiii: because ivy when chewed produces madness. 
Dr. Farnell’s explanation is little better; he sees in the ivy a symbol of 
" wanton movement and luxuriant life.*' The correct interpretation is given 
by Miss Harrison (Themis, p. 133), and by Perdrizet (op. cit., p. 238). 

Nonnus, Dionysiaca, viii. 8 sqq. 

Plutarch, De I side et Osiride, xxxvii. 

“ Maxime aeternam putant hebenum. et cypressum, cedrumque" 
(Pliny, Nat. Hist., xvi. 79). L. Preller, Griechische Myihologie, p. 713; 
O. F. Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte, p. 1418. 

Nonnus, op. cit., xlvii, p. 1204. 

L. Preller, Griechische Mythologie, p. 797. 
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the favourite emblems of the god, and crowned the point of his 
thyrsus. The pine-tree from which Pentheos was fabled to have 
watched the rites of the women was, by order of the Delphic Pythia, 
made into statues of Dionysos.^ He was frequently represented, 
like Tammuz, by a mere rough log, or tree stump ; even at 
his shrine at Thebes he had no other image than a log supposed 
to have fallen from heaven, which later piety decorated with bronze, 
but never changed into human semblance." ^ 

At Sparta Dionysos was called Sykites, and was the 
‘ inventor' of the fig-tree.® At Philippi the maple and the oak 
were sacred to him ; ^ and at Magnesia the plane-tree.® He was 
also called ‘ Protyges,* as being the giver of barley; ® and he had 
a temple near Athens as * Kyametes,* the God of Beans.*^ He 
was the god of apples also, and, in fact, of all fruits.® 

Dionysos was, thus, a ' vegetation god.' He is ‘ Endendros,' 
" the god who dwells in trees," ® ' Dendrites,' ' Antheos.'^^ He 
is " the producer of the fruits of the earth." He is " the inventor 
of ploughing and sowing " ; and is called in an ancient hymn 
" the beloved son of the plough." The Romans identified him 
with their old phallic gods of fertility, and his image was drawn 
round the fields in a chariot and crowned by the matrons.^® At 
Krastonia, in Thrace, during the festival of Dionysos, a great flame 
appeared in the temple " when the deity intended to give a good 
harvest, but this was never seen when he intended a dearth." 

In the character of deity of vegetation it is obvious how 
Dionysos was recognised as identical with Osiris, Attis, Adonis, 
with all other ‘ vegetation gods.' Yet it was probably not as 

^ Pausanias, ii. 2. 6. 

* L. R. Farnell, TAe Cults of the Greek States, vol. v, p. 240, Cf. C. G. W. 
Botticher, Baumkultus, pp, 226 sqq. 

3 Athenaeus, iii. 14 ; Hesychius, s.v. avKljrjg. Cf. C. G. W, Botticher, 
op. cit., p. 437. 

^ Bulletin de Correspondance Helldnique, 1900, pp. 322 sq. 

* Ch. Michel, Recueil d’inscriptions grecques. No. 856 ; P. Wendland and 
O. Kern, Beitrdge zur Geschichte der griechischen Philosophic und Religion, 
pp. 79 sqq. 

* Pollux, i. 24. 

’ Hesychius, s.v. Kvafifjrrjg, 

® Athenaeus, i. 21. 

* Hesychius, s.v. 

Plutarch, Quaest. Conv., v. 3. i. 

Pausanias, vii. 21. 6. 

Suidas, s.v. JBpd^iog. Cf. Plutarch, Quaest. Conv., ix. iv. 3 : Dionysos 
“ increases all seeds, for his chaste light produces all fruits." 

Diodorus Siculus, iii. 73. 5. 

Martianus Capella, op. cit., ii. 43 ; P. N. Rolle, Recherches sur le culte 
de Bacchus, vol. i, p. 100. 

Augustine, Civil. Dei, vii. 21. 

Aristotle, De mirabilibus auscultationibus, cxxii. 
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' vegetation gods' that those divine personages were assimilated 
by the Greeks to one another ; the Greeks had not read Sir James 
Frazer, and knew of no ‘ vegetation gods,' and not one of those 
deities was, in fact, a pure and simple vegetation god. Their 
association with vegetable life, its growth, death, and rebirth, 
constitutes but one aspect of attributes and characters which 
extend much farther. Not one is a mere impersonation of 
the growing fruit of the earth; the fruit is, on the contrary, 
a manifestation of their generative force. Dionysos/' says Plutarch, 
''is the generative principle which gives life to all."^ In him, 
Plutarch tells us again, "is seated the humour which gives generating 
power." 2 That ' generative power,' dependent upon moisture or 
' humour' is, in turn, not an abstract principle represented by the 
gods, but an attribute of the primitive cosmic deity of peoples in 
stages of culture where there is little place for abstract principles. 

It was commonly reported amongst the Greeks that Dionysos 
came from Thrace. The Thracian god who became known as 
Dionysos was, like his Asiatic and Egyptian homologues, the Divine 
Son of the Great Mother. " He was united," says Dr. Farnell, " with 
a goddess, with whom his relation was mainly regarded as filial." ^ 
Herodotus tells us that " the Thracians worshipped no other gods 
but Dionysos, Ares, and Artemis." ^ The ' Ares ' appears to have 
been but a form of the Dionysos, in his tribal, national aspect; 
he was a dying-god and had his Holy Sepulchre.® The Mother- 
goddess whom Herodotus calls Artemis, was generally known 
as Bendis, ® and was, as his identification indicates, a lunar 
goddess. " The moon," says Hesychius, " is called Bendis and 
Artemis." ^ One of her favourite appellations was, as else¬ 
where, " The Queen of Heaven." ® Thus the Thracian Dionysos 
was, like his foreign homologues, related to the Great Mother in 
her heavenly or lunar aspect and not in her terrestrial form. The 
god, while prominently a vegetation god, was also conspicuous in 
his oracular character. He was fond of dwelling in caves ; at 
Satrai there was a great oracle of his at which he vaticinated through 
a prophetess.® 

^ Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, xxxiv. 

^ Id., Quaest. de arati signis. Cf. C. A. Lobeck, Aglaophamus, vol. i, 

p. 661 n*** 

^ L. R. Farnell, The Cults of the Greek States, vol. v, p. loi. 

* Herodotus, v. 7. 

^ L. R. Farnell, loc. cit. ; Clement Alexandrinus, Recogn., x. 24. 

® Strabo, p. 470 ; Lucan, Icaromen,, 24; Livy, xxxviii. 41 ; Hesychius, 
s.v. dlXoyxov. 

’ Hesychius, loc. cit. ® Herodctus, i'^ ^2. 

® Ibid., vii. III. There were numerous other Dionysian oracles in 
Thrace : e.g. Pausanias, ix. 30. 9 ; Macrobius, Satur., i. 18. i ; Plutarch. 
Vit. Crassi, viii; Suetonius, Octavian, xciv ; Dio Cassius, liv. 34. 5 ; li. 25. 5. 
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In the same manner as Dionysos ‘‘ of the many names i 
was identified with the vegetation gods of the barbarians, and 
also with many other gods, such as the Sinn of the Arabs, who 
were not typically vegetation gods, so the Thracian god, assuming 
him to be originally Thracian, had been assimilated to, and had 
absorbed, a multitude of very primitive local gods in Greece itself. 

Dionysos,'' as Professor Wernicke remarks, took in many 
localities the place of male nature-deities allied to Artemis," ^ that 
is to say, of primitive moon-gods. It is in that sense that Dionysos 
had been ‘ imported,' or was a ' new god.' But for the same 
reason he represented, at the same time, the oldest deities of 
Greece, older essentially than the Olympians. They became unified 
under the name of Dionysos.^ 

Those primitive deities belonged to lunar not to solar cults. 
The moon, according to Aristophanes, complained of the neglect 
into which her cult had fallen in Greece.'* Yet despite that 
comparative decay, her cult played, even in classical times, 
a part out of all proportion to the importance of a subordinate 
luminary, and quite incompatible with the development of a lunar 
cult by the side of, and supplementary to, the cult of a 
solar deity. That disproportion is emphasised in the more 
primitive and rural districts. In Arcadia, where primitive cults 
survived when, at the time of the Dorian invasion, they dis¬ 
appeared in all the rest of Greece, moon-worship was supreme. 
The Arcadians were indeed commonly referred to as " the moon- 
worshippers," rrpoGiXrivoif aeXr^vlrat.^ And, on the other hand, 
it is noted by Immerwahr that there is a striking absence of 
any cult of Helios.® Nowhere are so many temples of the moon- 
deity to be found, K. O. Muller remarks, as in Arcadia."^ The 

^ Sophokles, Antigone, 1115. 

* K. Wernicke, in Pauly-Wissowa, ReaUEncyclopaedie der classischen 
Alterthiimswissenschaft, vol. v, p, 1365. 

® No great profit is to be derived from discussing the name Dionysos. 
The interpretations are countless, and none is conclusive. It appears certain 
that the name is a compound, Dio-Nysos. (It appears in the divided form 
in Aristophanes, Ranae, 214, and in Apollodorus, Argonautica, iv. 1132.) 
‘ Nysos * has, on insufficient evidence, been interpreted as ‘ son,' deducing 
it from a Thracian feminine, meaning * girl' ; thus making out the name 
to mean “ The Son of God " (P. W. Kretschmer, in Aus der Anomia, p. 22). 
Dionysos does not, however, appear to have been the ordinary Thracian 
name of the god, who seems to have been known there as Bromios and Sabos. 
There are numerous mountains and groves called Nysa with which the god 
is identified. * Nysa ' is said to be an old term for ‘ grove ' or * wood ' ; and 
Dionysos might thus mean ‘ the god of the grove.' 

* Aristophanes, Nubes, 610. 

® W. Immerwahr, Die Kulte und Mythen Arkadiens, p. 209 ; V. Berard, 
De Vorigins des cultes arcadiens, p. 62. 

® W. Immerwahr, op. cit., p. 205. 

’ C, O. Muller, The History and Antiquities of the Doric Race, vol. i, p. 376. 
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moon-goddess, though referred to in classical terminology by the 
name of Artemis, bore a number of local names, such as Kallisto, 
Linatis, Heleia, and had no connection with Artemis or Apollo, 
whose cult is never, as it invariably is in Olympian religion, 
conjoined with hers, and who is not mentioned in relation 
to her.^ Utterly different in her attributes from the classical 
moon-goddess, the Arcadian Artemis was represented at Mega¬ 
lopolis, in company with Demeter, with a torch in one hand 
and two serpents in the other, ^ and she is described as " raging 
and foaming like a Bacchanalian/' ^ The moon-goddess of Arcadia 
was the primal ancestress, the First Woman ; she was the mother 
of Areas, that is, of the Arcadians/ But she was even more 
ancient, for we are told that she was older than the earth/ 

The Spartans themselves were, like all primitive peoples, super- 
stitiously observant of lunar influences; in all their undertakings 
they took account of the phase of the moon, and they missed taking 
part in the battle of Marathon because the moon was not in the 
proper quarter for a journey.® The eponymous mother of the 
Hellenes, Helen, was a special object of worship at Sparta, where 
the women wore lotus-flowers at her festival.’ The daughter of 
the Swan-woman, sister of the Heavenly Twins, and wife of the 
Moon-man, Menelaos, was born from an egg which had fallen from 
the moon.® Her name was regarded by the Gnostics as identical 
with that of the moon, Selene.® 

Although, as elsewhere in Greece, the moon was in Arcadia 
and in Elis worshipped as a female divinity, there is evidence 
of the more primitive usage in place-names, for the name 
of the river Menios could not have been given to it by a people 
who regarded the moon as Selene or Artemis.^® Yet the district 


^ W. Immerwahr, op. cit., pp. 153 sqq. ^ Pausanias, viii. 37. 2. 

® Plutarch, De superstitione, 9. * Pausanias, viii. 35. 7. 

® Stephanus Byzantinum, s.v, *ApKadla : Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, 
iv. 264 ; Aristophanes, Nubae., 397 ; Lucian, De astrologia, xxvi. 

• Herodotus, vi. 106 ; Lucian, De astrologia, xxv. 

’ Theocritus, xviii. 43 sqq.; Pausanias, hi. 15. 3 ; hi. 19. 9 *. Herodotus, 
vi. 61 ; Hesychius, s.v. 'EXiveia, 

• Athenaeus, ii. 16 ; cf. ix. 4. Helen was also identified with Nemesis 
(Cypna, vi., in Epicorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 24). She was also a 
deity of trees and waters ; she was worshipped at Rhodes as * dendritis ’ 
(cf. Pausanias, iii. 19. 10 ; Stephanus Byzantinus, s.v. 'EXevrj). Menelaos, 
who was worshipped in conjunction with Helen, was likewise a tree-god 
(S. Wide, Lakonische Kulte, pp, 345 sq.). Her introduction into the saga of 
Troy, partly in the character of Nemesis, is an adaptation of a myth of 
which an earlier form appears in her abduction by T heseus. 

• Irenaeus, Contra haereses, i. 20 ; Tertullian, De anima, 34; Epiphanius, 
Adversus octoginta haereses, xxi. 2. 

10 Pausanias, vi. 24. 6. 
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is the scene of the myth of Endymion, the tribal ancestor of the 
Epeioi, who had fifty daughters by the moon,^ and possessed the 
gift of eternal youth. ^ The great local god of Elis and Arcadia 
was a very prfmitive god called Pan.^ The story was told, not 
many miles from the scene of the Endymion myth, of his having 
ravished the moon.^ Parallels from all parts of the savage world 
would suggest that the sexes of the personages had become trans¬ 
posed ; and that, as is the habit of moon-gods. Pan was given to 
carrying away women whom he caught fetching water at wells 
and streams. Pan was worshipped in caves in association with 
Selene.^ ^ According to one tradition he was the son of the moon- 
goddess Penelope.® He was a dying god,^ who slept by day.'' ® 
Like the Eleusinian Dionysos, he bears a torch, and is worshipped 
by the light of torches.® At his great sanctuary at Lykosura an 
undying fire was maintained, and he there delivered oracles through 
his prophetess, who bore the name of Erato.Apollo was repre¬ 
sented as the pupil of Pan in the arts of prophecy.^^ 

There is considerable evidence that in Attica itself the moon's 
complaint that her cult had fallen into neglect in latter days was 
not unjustified. The Athenians of the classic age did not, like 
the Arcadians, regard the moon as the creator of the world and 

^ Pausamas, v. i. 4. 

2 Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, i. 7. 

* Pan, who was transmuted by the Orphics into ‘‘ the great god Pan,’* 
that is, ‘ All,' is named from a root which appears in irdo/iai, eirdadiiriv, 
etc., and is the same as that of the Latin * pabulum.' He was simply ‘ food,' 
or ‘the nourisher.' Arcadian hunters depended on him for success in the 
chase, and if they found no game they whipped his image (Theocritus, 
vii. 106 sqq., and Scholiast, M. P. Nilsson, Griechische Feste, pp. 443 sq.). 
Zeus Lykaios, the wolf-god, has, like every other god, been interpreted as a 
sun-god. But Immerwahr has shown that the assumption for which there 
exists no evidence is positively inadmissible (W. Immerwahr, op, cit., 
p. 17). 

* Macrobius, Satur., v. 22. 9 sq. ; Vergil, Georg., iii. 392 ; Porphyrins, 
De aniro nymph., xx. The myth is figured in numerous pictorial repre¬ 
sentations in which Pan is depicted carrying the moon. He appears thus 
on the coins of Patrai. 

^ Porphyrins, De antro nymph., xx. 

® Herodotus, ii. 145 ; Scholiast ad Theocritus, i. 123 ; Pindar, Fragm., 
100; cf. “ Apollodori Bibliothecae Fragmenta Sabbaitica," Rheinisches 
Museum, xlvi, p. 181. 

’ Plutarch, De defectn oractilonim, xvii. 

* Theocritus, Id., i. 15 sqq.; Ovid, Fasti, iv. 762. Pan was specially 
associated with dreams (Servius, on Aeneid, vi. 776 ; Scholiast, on Aristo¬ 
phanes, Vespae, 1038 ; Augustin, De Civit. Dei, xv. 23). 

• L. Preller, Griechische Mythologie, p. 741. 

Pausanias, viii. 37. 8-9. Welcker regards Pan as a god of light—surely 
not of sunlight (F. G. Welcker, Griechische Gdtterlehre, vol. i, pp. 454 
sqq.). 

“ Apollodorus, i. 4. 13 ; Argum. to Pindar, Pyth, p. 297. 
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the ancestor of mankind; but that very similar views once 
obtained among their forefathers is suggested by the fact 
that the manhood ceremonies of the Athenians and their regis¬ 
tration as citizens in the rolls of the phratries, continued to be 
carried out under the auspices of the Moon-deity, Artemis, and 
that they dedicated the hair which they cut off on that occasion— 
the only surviving relic of old initiation rites—to the Moon-god¬ 
dess. ^ The most ancient and sacred shrine of Athenian religion 
was not the Parthenon, but the Erechtheion; and a large 
portion of that sacred building was occupied by a temple, 
the Pandroseia, dedicated to the All dewyone,'' or deity of all 
the dews. The All-dewy one " was the name of one of the Horai ; 
but Pandrosos was originally worshipped in intimate conjunction 
with Athene, and was in fact indistinguishable from her.^ Close 
by the Pandroseia was the sacred olive-tree which was likewise 
worshipped in the shrines of old Mykenean cults as the emblem, 
or rather the dwelling-place of the moon. Athene herself bore the 
moon on her shield and the lunar serpents all over her; and her 
priestesses wore moon-haloes. Athenian coins bear the symbols 
of the tribal goddess, the owl, the twig of olive, and the crescent 
moon.^ 

Like all the gods with whom he was identified, Dionysos was 
certainly in nature and origin a moon-god. Whatever attributes 
of his may at one time or another have become prominent, they con¬ 
stitute the complex of characters which belong to the primitive lunar 
deity ; and he has no others. He is, like all primitive moon-gods, 
the lord of vegetation because he is the lord of generation and of 
moisture. * Hyes,’ or * Hyeus,' ‘ the raining one,' was one of his 
oldest appellatives; his priestesses, the Mainads, were called 
‘ Hyades,' and * Hye ' was a name of the moon.^ Dionysos con¬ 
trolled rivers and the ocean,^ was assimilated to Poseidon, and at 
Argos was actually a sea-god, ‘ Pelagios.' ® At Elis he was supposed 
to rise, when invoked, from the water. The connection between 
moisture, vegetation, and generation is thus referred to by Plutarch : 

^ Hesychius, s.v. Kovpeajrig ; Diodorus Siculus, v. 73. 

2 Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum, ii. 3 n. 1383, 1390; iii. n. 887; 
H. Usener, GOtternamen, p. 138. 

2 J. E. Harrison, Themis, pp. 190 sq. 

* Hesychius, s.v. *Yr}, evaQxoQ (Sgre/xatyag. Cf. Etymologicum Magnum, 
p. 775 I. Bekker, Anecdoia Graeca, p. 207; H. Usener, Gotiernamen 
PP- 45 ; qq- 

* Horace, Od., ii. 19. 17 : ''Tu flectis amnes, tu mare barbarum.'* 

* Pausanias, xi. 23. Cf. S. Wide, De Sacris Traezeniorum, p. 44. Con¬ 
versely, Poseidon was a god of vegetation, and was called the Producer 
of Plants " (Plutarch, Quaestiones conviviales, iii. i, viii. 4 ; Cornutus, De 
Natura Deorum, xx.). 

’ Plutarch, De I side, et Osiride, xxxv. 
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'' The Greeks/* he says, call a son ‘ hyon,* from water and rain, 
which are called ‘ hydor * and ' hyein *; and they call Dionysos 
Hyes, who presides over all moisture.** ^ It is interesting to set by 
the side of that passage one from the Vedanta : Water,** says 
the Indian philosopher, becomes in succession moon (which 
attracts water), rain, food, seed, embryo ; and thus water becomes 
man.** ^ 

** The Nocturnal ** is one of the most common epithets of 
Dionysos, and he had a temple under that name.^ All his festivals 
were celebrated at night; Aristophanes calls him the lighter of 
nocturnal feasts.**^ Sophokles terms him ‘'the Leader of the fiery 
stars **; ^ Nonnus, “ night-shining Dionysos.** ® His ritual vestment 
is a dark star-spangled robe and a crescent-shaped mitre.’^ In 
Phrygia he was identified with the moon-god. Men.® “ Bull-faced 
Mene ** is made to say : “I love the grape and tend the Bacchic 
rites, for the earth can ripen no fruit save after receiving the bright 
germinating dew of the moon. ... I lead the raging choruses ; 
Bacchic Mene am I, not merely because I accomplish in the Aether 
the cycle of the months, but because I excite mania and rule the 
raging spirits.** ^ 

The Thracian Dionysos was the son of the Moon-goddess whom 
Herodotus calls Artemis. The Theban Dionysos is, in the classical 
legend the son of Semele, also called Thy one, “ the raging one,** 
who is generally regarded as an Earth-goddess,^® which, however, 
by no means prevents her from being a moon-goddess. The race 
of Kadmos, the father of Semele, out of which the Theban Dionysos 
sprang, had for its mythical tribal ancestress lo, a Moon-goddess 
assimilated to Isis, who was also represented as one of the mothers 


^ Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, 34. 

^ Vedanta-Sutra, hi. i. 5 {The Sacred Books of the East, vol. xlviii, p. 587). 

^ Aristophanes, Ranae, 218 ; Pausanias, i. ^o. 6. 

* Aristophanes, Ra^tae, 746. 

® Sophokles, Antigone, 148 sq. 

® Nonnus, Dionysiaca, xliv. 218. ^ Ibid. 

® Proclus, Comment, in Ttmaetim, iv. 251 ; L. Preller, Griechiscke 
Myihologic, pp. 577, 701. 

® Nonnus, Dionysiaca, xliv. 217 sqq. Nonnus makes here what a com¬ 
mentator calls a pun with the words ‘ Men,’ moon or month, and ’ mania,’ 

‘ mainad.’ But in the light of the universal attributes of the moon 
in primitive culture it appears far from improbable that the supposed ' pun ’ 
rests upon philological identity. The Mainads would thus be the * mpon- 
women.’ 

Diodorus Siculus, hi. 62. Kretschmer has identified Semele with a 
Phrygian appellation of the earth (P. W. Kretschmer, Aus dev Anomia, 
pp. 17 sqq. ; cf. L. R. Parnell, The Cult of the Greek. States, vol. v, p. 94 ; 
J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, p.'404). One 
of her names is ’Yt;, ‘ the rainy one ’ (Hesychius, s.v. ’Y?}). It is difficult 
to imagine a ‘ rainy earth.’ 
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of Dionysos.^ Ulpian says that " some call Dionysos the son of 
Selene." ^ Eusebius says that the mother of Dionysos was either 
Persephone or Selene.® Cicero states that he was the son of the 
Moon.* 

Dionysos, though alien to the Olympian deities, is every¬ 
where associated in Greek cult with the moon-goddess Artemis. 
They were worshipped in the same temples.® On the day 
following the Dionysiac festival, the Athenians celebrated 
the feast of the Moon, or Pandia.® The relation of Dionysos 
to Artemis is usually represented as a brotherly one, a relation 
which, in this instance, denoted interchangeable identity. The 
temple of Artemis ‘ the Saviour,' at Delos, was professedly 
erected on the spot where, not Artemis, but Dionysos had 
saved Demeter from the nether-world.*^ On the coins of Delos are 
pictured three crescent moons enclosing asterisks representing 
Artemis, Dionysos, and Apollo.® Dionysos was likewise intimately 
associated with the moon-goddess Ariadne; she was his wife. 
They were worshipped together at Naxos,® and at Kos,^® and their 
sacred marriage constituted a holy mystery. The tomb of Ariadne 
was shown in the sanctury of the Kretan Dionysos. 

Although Dionysos was everywhere regarded as dying and 
coming to life again, the myth of his vicissitudes had evidently 
been, like most cosmological myths, half-forgotten by the Greeks 
of classical times, except for those features which survived in his 
dramatic rituals. The essential points of the story were told in Krete 
as follows. Dionysos was bom as a horned infant, and soon after 
mounted the throne of his father, who is called Zeus, and who 
according to one version surrendered his throne to him and made 
him " the king of all gods." While thus enthroned in glory 


^ Nonnus, Dionysiaca, iii. 360 ; Hesychiiis, s.v. * 16 , 

* C. A. Lobeck, Aglaophamus, vol. ii, p. 1133. 

® Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica, iii. 13. 120. The reading is arbi¬ 
trarily emended by Cuperus into ‘ Semele.' Cf. C. A. Lobeck, loc. at. 

* Cicero, De natura deorum., iii. 23. 58. The suggestion of Foucart, 
approved by Farnell, that the precisian Cicero, in writing concerning the 
gods, was guilty of an illiterate confusion between Semele and Selene is, to 
put it mildly, inadmissible. Cicero does not say ‘ Selene,' but ‘ Luna.' 

« Pausanias, i. 31. 4 ; ii. 31. 4 sq.; iii. 26. ii ; iv. 34. 6; vii. 26. ii ; 
viii. 23. I ; viii. 27. 3 ; Strabo, viii. 363. 

• Demosthenes, In Midian, 517. 

’ Pausanias, ii. i. 

® P. N. Rolle, Recherches sur le culte de Bacchus, vol. i, p. 75. 

• Hesiod, Theogony, 948 ; Euripides, Hyppolitus, 339 ; K. Hoeck, Kreta, 
vol. ii, pp. 148 sq. 

Archdologische Zeitung, 1846, Tab. xlii. 

Pausanias, ii. 23. 7. 
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Dionysos employed himself contemplating his image in a mirror. 
His reign was, however, a brief one, for he fell a victim to the 
assaults of the Titans, who cut him up into a number of pieces— 
some say fourteen—^and devoured him. Only his heart remained, 
which was eaten by his mother, from whom consequently he was 
presently born again.^ The type of story should by now be 
familiar to the reader. The outline of the myth has come to us 
through late sources; but a theme which is identical with those of 
the savages of Melanesia and of America is manifestly not a late 
invention. Such primitive myths had melted away in the exube¬ 
rance of Greek poetical imagination, which had long outgrown 
primitive cosmic conceptions. It is only by snatches that we can 
catch through the rich veil of Hellenic poetry and drama glimpses of 
the rude savage folklore which formed the germ of that growth, 
as, for instance, in the myth of Oedipus, who kills his father 
and becomes his mother's husband. The ritual representations of 
those primitive myths suffered less change than the stories, 
whose meaning had faded. The growth of the infant Dionysos 
was promoted by the dances and saltations of the Kouretes, 
as the growth of the young moon is assisted by the dances of its 
savage votaries. The ' Titans,' or * clay-men,' derived their name 
from being bedaubed with white clay in the same manner as the 
Australian aborigines at their lunar festivals.^ 

As most readers are aware, Greek cult contained two disparate 
elements, one might almost say two distinct and different religions. 
On the one hand were the Olympian gods grouped about the central 
figure of the sky-god Zeus, and typically represented by the sun- 
god Apollo. Other deities of the Olympian pantheon, such as 
Poseidon, Ares, Hephaistos, Hera, Aphrodite, Athene, Artemis, 


^ Nonnus, Dtonysiaca, vi. 155-205; Orphica, fragm. 200, ed. Abel; 
Firmicus Matcrnus, De errore pYofanarum religionum, 6; Clement of 
Alexandria, Protrept., ii. 17 ; Proclus, on Plato, Cratylus, p. 59 ; C. A. 
Lobeck, Aglaophamus, vol. i, pp. 547 sqq. Dionysos, alone amongst Greek 
gods, is represented under three distinct aspects : as infant, as mature 
man, and as an old man. Cf. Macrobius, Saturn,^ i. 28. The triplicity 
of his aspects pervades his cult symbolism. At Patrai he was repre¬ 
sented by three statues (Pausanias, vii. 21. 6; cf. i8 sq.). He 

appears also to have been worshipped as threefold at Athens (Nonnus, 
Dionysiaca, xlvii. 962 sqq. Cf. R. Kohler, Ober die Dionysiaka des Nonnus 
von Panoplis, p. 92). At Sekyon the god was represented by a single statue 
in gold and ivory; but on the night of his festival two other statues were 
brought out. So that for the duration of the feast he was threefold 
(Pausanias, ii. 7. 5 sq.). On an inscription from the island of Nisyros his 
priest is referred to as the priest of the Dionysoi, tepiog rcov Aiovtja(ov 
(Inscriptiones Graecae Insularum, iii. n. 164). 

* Harpocration, s.v., ^aTTo/xdiTcov. 
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whatever might have been their original character, assumed in the 
Olympian atmosphere frankly, almost coarsely anthropomorphic 
natures, taking sides as tribal deities, in the disputes of man¬ 
kind, and presiding as well-defined departmental divinities 
over the several provinces of nature. Apart from their 
tribal partisanships they were in general good-natured and 
helpful to their votaries. Their attributes and characters lay on 
the surface ; there were no mystic depths in their constitution. 
They were, in fact, as the Greeks themselves more than once felt, 
and as every adverse critic has represented, somewhat superficial 
and trivial gods. They had, but for their tribal attributes, no in¬ 
timate relation to the individual, to his life, his destiny, his souL 

There was, on the other hand, a totally different set of divinities 
whom systematic mythologists never succeeded in quite natural¬ 
ising in the Olympian pantheon. To that order of non-Olympian 
deities belonged Demeter, the Great Mother, and her various forms, 
Kore, Persephone, and numerous, by comparison with the Olympian 
somewhat shadowy, beings, such as Moira, Nemesis, Erynis, Charis, 
Hades, in some aspects of his functions Hermes, and Dionysos. 
These were related not so much to departments of nature and 
natural forces, as to the very forces of life and death. Their 
realm, unlike that of the Olympians, extended beyond the affairs 
of this life ; they determined the fate of the dead. But they 
controlled the forces which bring to life as well as those which 
destroy, the forces which generate and nourish, and which blight 
and cause to perish ; they were the ultimate arbiters of the destinies 
of existence for good and for evil. They were the source of punish¬ 
ment and death, but with that dark character went also the 
control of the sources of life ; with judgment and retribution the 
promise of redemption, with fateful death the hope of life ever¬ 
lasting. 

That composite, dual character of Greek religion, which has 
been made familiar to English readers by the delightful studies 
of Miss Jane Harrison, was, among modern scholars, first clearly 
perceived by Friederich Nietzsche who, with the intuition of genius, 
distinguished and contrasted, in his brilliant essay on the Origin 
of Greek Tragedy, the two opposite elements in Greek religious 
ideas. To those he gave the names, not as has now become cus¬ 
tomary, of ‘ chthonic,' or terrestrial, and ‘ uranian,' ' Olympian ' or 
celestial, but of Dionysian and Apollonian.^ Those names indi¬ 
cate more fundamentally and accurately than do the current 
ones the nature of the contrast. For those deities which 
are called ‘ chthonic' or earthly are, as a matter of fact, not in 
any sense deities of the earth. They are, in one of their aspects 
associated with the * underworld,* but that underworld is but a 

^ F. Nietzsche, Die Gehurt dey Tragodie, p. 51 et passim. 
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segment of their cycle; they are deities of the underworld not 
because they appertain to the earth or are in any sense a per¬ 
sonification of it, but because they are, on the contrary, heavenly 
bodies which, in the course of their cycle, pass under the earth. 
They are therefore just as much ‘ uranian' as are the Olympians. 
Those ‘ chthonic * deities appertain to the cycle of the primitive 
lunar religion of which the male moon-god represented in Greek 
cult by Dionysos, is the prototype; and that older cosmological 
religion was not displaced so much by the Olympian Sky-god Zeus, 
as by the Sun-god who appropriated the functions of the older 
heavenly deity. 

When, as in all primitive cosmological ideas and in pre- 
agricultural religion, the moon is the heavenly ruler, the con¬ 
troller of time, of life and death, of magic and prophetic 

powers, the source of the heavenly influences that produce 
fertility and growth, the sun is without any functions. When 
he becomes in turn the measurer and controller of the agri¬ 
cultural year and of the seasons, and rises to a position of new 
importance, the sun can acquire his attributes of heavenly power 
only by taking them over from his predecessor in the government 
of heaven, the lunar deity. Hence, whenever those attributes are 
found ascribed, even in part, to a lunar deity, the fact alone is 
proof that the deity was once supreme in the heavens and the 
sun subordinate; for no lunar deity could acquire heavenly 
powers as regards the fertility of the earth while a solar 

deity existed by its side to exercise those functions. In 

Greek religion the position of the sun deity never became 

supreme; the function of fertilising the earth and of con¬ 
trolling the rain belonged to the Sky-god, Zeus. The Sun- 
god, being raised to importance by agricultural religion, had 
therefore no functions or attributes to mark that importance except 
such as could be transferred to him from the lunar god. Apollo, 
the Sun-god, is in Greek religion in the incongruous posi¬ 
tion of possessing none of the specific attributes of a heavenly 
fertiliser and producer of vegetation ; he is associated instead with 
functions and attributes which appertain prescriptively to the 
lunar god, with prophecy and divination, with the control of 
diseases and with the healing art. “ Apollo,*' says Servius, has 
not the power to give, but only the power to speak." ^ 

Apollo is, in classical Olympian mythology, the god of Par¬ 
nassus, where, on the Helikonian height, he leads the chorus of 
the Muses. He is, however, but an intruder there. Parnassus 
was the sacred mountain of Dionysos, the great centre of his 
trieteric festivals.® Sophokles calls the mountain ' Nysa,* the 

^ Servius, ad Aeneid., iii. 85. 

* Pausanias, x. 32. 7 ; Hyginus, Fab., iv ; Euripides, Iphig, in Taur., 
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mount of Dionysos, whose summit is crowned with ivy, and its 
flanks clad with vine ; whose echoes reverberate with the Bakchai's 
plaintive hymns/' ^ The Helikonian height in particular was 
sacred to Dionysos.^ The Muses, divinities of ‘ poetry ' in the 
primitive sense, that is, of spells and vaticinations, originally three, 
and a form of the threefold goddess of fate, were the nurses of 
Dionysos,^ who bears the title of '' Leader of the Muses," Musa- 
getes.^ In a temple in the Keramikon he was worshipped as 
‘ Melpomenos.'® He was the special protector of poets ; and was 
celebrated by them at a festival in which they were crowned not 
with laurel but ivy.® 

The position of Apollo was consecrated by establishing him at 
Delphi, the holiest spot in Greek cult, the " navel of the earth." 
But " it was not forgotten by the ancients themselves that at 
Delphi, the central site of his cult, Apollo was an intruder." 

" The oracle was not founded by the god, but inherited by him 
from a still older cult." ® The Delphic oracle was, in fact, like all 
other Greek oracles, a mantic shrine of the Mother Goddesses, in 
their threefold fatidic aspect, and of the Divine Son. Aeschylus 
tells us that Apollo inherited the oracle from Gaia, Themis, and 
Phoibe. * Those are but names for the triune Great Goddess in 
her three aspects, earthly, fatidic, and heavenly. The Moirai had 
a chapel in the Delphic shrine.^® The Delphic deities were more 
usually referred to simply as * The Three.' " What strikes us 
as most alien to Apollo in the Delphic ritual," remarks Dr. Farnell, 
" is the idea that the source of the inspiration is in the subter¬ 
ranean world, for he of all Greek deities has no part or lot in this." 

1243 sq. ; Id., Phoenic., 234 sq.; Sophoklcs, Antigon., 1126 sqq.; Aristo¬ 
phanes, Nubes, 603 sqq. ; Stephanus Byzantinus, s.v. Nvaai ; Macrobius, 
Saturn., i. 18. 3. 

1 Sophokles, Antigon., ii ; Plutarch, Quaest. Conviv., viii. i ; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 4. 

* Sophokles, Oedip. Tyr., 1098. 

* Plutarch, Quaest. Conviv., viii. praef. 

* Inscription from Naxos, in Bulletin de Correspondance HelUnique, 1878, 
p. 587 ; Inscriptiones Graecae Insularum, v. 46. 

® Pausanias, i. 2. 5 ; Athenaeus, v. 215 ; Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum, 
iii. 20. 274. 278. 

® Ovid, Eleg., v. 3 ; P. N. Rolle, Recherches sur le culte de Bacchus, 
vol. iii, pp. 212 sq. 

’ E. Rohde, Psyche, vol. ii, p. 54. 

* L. R. Farnell, The Cults of the Greek States, vol. iii, p. 193. 

* Aeschylus, Eumenides, 2 sqq. 

Plutarch, De El ap. Delph., 2 ; Pausanias, x. 24. 4. 

Homeric Hymn to Mercury, 552 ; Apollodorus. iii. 19. 2 ; Pherekydes, 
Fragm., 2a (Fragm. Hist. Graec., vol. iv, p. 637) ; Zenobius, v. 75 ; Hesychius, 
s.v. ©pid ; Scholiast to Callimachus, in Apoll., 45 ; Lobeck, Aglaophamus, 
pp. 814 sq. 

L. R. Farnell, op. cit., vol. iii, p. 193. Euripides calls Delphi an ' oracle 
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Euripides represents Apollo as protesting to Zeus against the 
Earth-goddess being allowed to continue her oracular functions at 
Delphi.^ Ge had in fact to the last her shrine at Delphi.^ But 
The Three were not here any more than elsewhere, purely earth- 
deities. Aeschylus mentions amongst them Phoibe, that is to say, 
the moon.® According to local tradition one of the first Delphic 
Sibyls, Herophile, was the same as the moon-goddess Artemis.^ 
Plutarch, whose authority in the matter is enhanced by the 
circumstance that he was himself a Delphic priest, says that 
the oracle was inspired by Night and the Moon; ® and Lucian 
tells us that “ the Delphic virgin has the gift of divination 
as the representative of the Heavenly Virgin.** ® The Delphian 
priestesses bore the name of Melissai, '' a term,'* remarks Dr. 
Farnell, specially reserved to priestesses of Demeter **; ^ but 
it was also borne by the priestesses of the moon-goddess,® and was 
indeed a favourite epithet of the moon, from which all honey was 
supposed to derive, and which is assimilated to a hive whose bees 
are the stars.® The original mantic shrine of Delphi was, in fact, a 
hut frequented by bees, and was likened to a hive.^® It would 
appear, according to Plutarch, that the oracle could be consulted 


of the earth/ *fiavrelov x^dviov {Iphig, in Taur., 1249). The story of the 
mephitic vapours rising out of the ground is, however, pure fiction. The 
French excavations have shown that there was neither chasm, nor cave, or 
opening of any kind, in the floor of the temple to give vent to vapours, which, 
in that situation, would be a geological absurdity (A. P. Oppc, “ The Chasm 
at Delphi," Journal of Hellenic Studies, xxiv, p. 214). 

^ Euripides, Iphigenia in Taur., 1259 sqq. 

2 Bulletin de Correspondance Helldnique, 1902, p. 65 ; H. Pontow, " Die 
Kultstatte der ‘ anderen Gottcr * von Delphi," Philologus, Ixxi, p. 30. 

® Porphyry in Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica, iv. 23. 175 :— 

" Lo ! here the Virgin, who changing forms 
Runs forth o'er highest heaven, with bovine face. 
Three-headed, ruthless, arm'd with shafts of gold. 

Chaste Phoebe, Illythia, light of men." 

Cf. Vergil, Aeneid, x. 215 ; Ovid, Amores, iii. 2. 51. 

* Pausanias, x. 12. 

Plutarch, De ser. nuvi. vindic., xxii. 

** Lucian, De astrologia, xxiii. 

’ L. R. Farnell, op. cit., vol. iii, p. 193. 

* Porphyry, De antro nympharum, xviii; Scholiast to Pindar, Pythic, 
iv. 106. The priest of Artemis at Ephesos was called iaai^v, that is, * the 
king-bee ’ (Pausanias, viii. 13. i ; cf. Hesychius, Suidas, s.v. "'Eaarjv). 

® F. L. W. Schwartz, Sonne, Mond und Sterne, p. 87 ; W. H. Roscher, 
Selene und Verwandies, pp. 49, 65 ; Id., Nektar und Ambrosia, pp. 13 sqq.; 
A. B. Cook, " The Bee in Greek Mythology," Journal of Hellenic Studies, 

pp. 3 sqq. Dionysos himself was the discoverer of honey (Ovid, Fasti, 

735 sq.). He is said to have been fed on honey (Apollonius Rhodius, 
iv. H29 sqq.). 

Pausanias, x. 
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once a month only; ^ there were, at any rate, '' unlucky days/' 
on which it could not be made use of.^ The Three were repre¬ 
sented by the prophetic tripod, which had no connection with 
Apollo. 

As elsewhere the Three were associated at Delphi with a male 
god. Among the deities whom Apollo displaced there, Dionysos 
is expressly named.^ According to tradition, Delphos, the epony¬ 
mous founder of the shrine, was the son of Thyia, who was the 
first priestess of Dionysos and introduced his orgies." ^ The sun- 
god, in truth, never completely succeeded in ousting the older 
deities from the official centre of Apollonian cult. " Dionysos," 
says Plutarch, " had as much to do with Delphi as Apollo." ® He 
had his own priests there, and sacrifices were solemnly offered to 
him in the shrine; ® he was represented with his * Nurses,' the 
Thyades, the first priestesses of the Delphian sanctuary, on the 
pediment of the temple.^ The oracle was actually delivered 
from " the grave of Dionysos," ® which was no other than the 
sacred ' omphalos,' the centre of the world, an old aniconic sacred 
stone fetich of the Delphic bethel. He represented the serpent- 
god of waters and trees, Pytho, who was the original prophet and 
spokesman of the Three.® The Pythia prepared herself for her 
office by drinking from the sacred spring of the god,^® and by chewing 
leaves of laurel.^^ " Apollo," remarks Dr. Verrall interpreting 


^ Plutarch, Quaest, Graec., ix. 

^ Id., Vita Alexandris, xiv. 

3 Scholiast to Pindar, Pyth., Arguni. (ed. Bokh, p. 297). 

^ Pausanias, x. 6. 

® Plutarch, De El apiid Delphos, ix. 

• H. Pontow, “ Die Kultstatte der * anderen Gotter ’ von Delphi,'" 
Philologus, Ixxi, pp. 62, 64. 

’ Pausanias, x. 19. 3. 

® Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, xxxv; Callimachus, Fragm., 374; 
Kephalion, Fragm., 5 (Fragni. Hist, Graec., vol. iii, p. 628) ; J. Malala, 
Chronographia, ii. 52 ; Tatian, Adv. Graec., viii. 25 ; Philochoros, Fragm., 22. 
Cf. C. A. Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 572. 

® Hyginus, Fab., 140 ; Hesychius and Suidas, s.v. UvOd). 

Lucian, Hermotimus, 60. 

Id., Bis acciis., 2. Like all trees the laurel was sacred to Dionysos 
(Euripides, Fragm., 480, ed. Nauck.) and also to the moon and Hekatc 
(Porphyry, in Eusebius, Praep. Evang., v. 12. 200; Diogenes Tragicus, 
in Athenaeus, xiv. 38 ; Pausanias, iii. 24. 6). “ The legend of Apollo and 

Daphne," says Rohde, " symbolises the conquest of chthonic divination 
by Apollo " (E. Rohde, Psyche, vol. ii, p. 58, n.). The gratuitous suggestion 
put forward by Bouch6-Leclercq (Histoire de la divination dans Vantiquiii, 
vol. iii, p. 88), by Rohde {op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 56 sqq.), and by Farnell 
{op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 190 sq.) that Pythian prophesying was a late introduction, 
or " assumed a Maenadic character," having been preceded by " more 
sober forms," is opposed to local evidence, and assumes an ethnological 
paradox. On the contrary, as Preller remarks, " the characteristic of 
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Euripides, is not, properly speaking, a prophet at all. The 
inspiration belongs to the place, to the oracular cave, and, if we 
trace it deeper, it would seem to come either from Earth or (much 
rather) from Dionysos, by whom the whole sacred mountain is 
' possessed' or * inspired,' like one of his bacchants into whom the 
god has entered." ^ 

Dionysos stood at Delphi for the primitive god Pytho, and 
in the same relation to the goddesses. Similarly, he was 
regarded as the son of the mantic goddesses of the other great 
oracle of Greece, that of Dodona; the female deities being there 
identified with Thyone,^ or represented as the ‘ Nurses ' of the 
god, the Hyades.^ Dodona, the oldest oracle in Greece, was not 
appropriated by Apollo, but by Zeus, who was linked with it 
through the sacred tree of the shrine, represented as the oak of 
Zeus. As it happens the sacred trees of Dodona were not oaks 
but beeches.^ Besides their tree-symbols the prophetic goddesses 
were represented there in orthodox Mykenean fashion by pillars 
surmounted by doves.^ They were known as the Mother 
Erinyes.® 

Besides setting up as a prophet Apollo professed to be a doctor, 
and pretended to be the same as the serpent-god Asklepios. But 
here again he found Dionysos in the field before him. Dionysos 
was " The Physician." ^ He was " an expert in cures." ® He had 
a special sanatorium at Ophitea, ‘ Snake-town,' where he cured 
people by dreams.^ In Phrygia Apollo had to be satisfied with 
a third share of the medical practice, and is represented on the 


Apollonian divination was its operation by direct prophecy, which lay the 
future, or that which was concealed, before the mind, so that revelation 
took sudden and violent possession of the chosen vessel, which, in the oldest 
traditions, was generally a woman or a maid " (L. Preller, Gricchische Mytho- 
logie, pp. 281 sq.). Dr. Farnell speaks of “ a woman being chosen as the 
medium," and generally endeavours to minimise the part of the prophetess. 
Doubtless the Pythic prophetess was in later times but a tool in the hands 
of the priestly corporation, but to suppose that the primitive prophetess was 
so likewise would be opposed to all evidence. In primitive as well as in 
later times, as regards oracles which had not acquired political importance, 
there were no male priests. Pausanias expressly states that at Delphi 
" tradition makes women the first utterers of the oracle " (x. 5). 

^ A. W. Vcrrall, Euripides the Rationalist, p. 228. 

2 Johannes Lydus, De mensihus, iv. 3. 5 ; Cicero, Denaturadeorum, iii. 23. 

® Scholiast, Germanic, ad Taurum, Fragm. Hist. Grace., vol. i, p. 84. 

* Stephanus Byzantinus, De Urbibus, s.v. /^(odcovrj. 

6 Ibid. 

« Ibid. 

’ Athenaeus, i. 22 ; Plutarch, Quaestiones conviviales, iii. i. 3. Cf. 
Hesychius, s.v. iraKoyiog. 

* Lucian, Deor. Dialog., xxiv. 2. 

* Pausanias, x. 23. 
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coins of Dionysopolis with his senior partners Asklepios and 
Dionysos.^ 

The sun-god Apollo has in fact no functions or attributes 
except such as belong primarily and in a far higher degree to 
Dionysos, while, on the other hand, Dionysos possesses in addition 
those generative powers, and vegetation-producing functions, 
which, if any, might be thought to appertain prescriptively to an 
agricultural sun-god. Apollo was, in truth, never the sun-god of 
an agricultural cult.^ In his purely solar aspect he is generally 
referred to not by the name of Apollo, but as Phoibos, or simply 
as Helios, the sun.® So manifest was the fact that the attributes of 
Apollo were merely repetitions of some of the attributes of 
Dionysos that the ancients constantly declared Dionysos and 
Apollo to be the same. What we have said of Apollo,*' 

writes Macrobius, “ may also be considered to apply to Dionysos, 
for, as the Aristotle who wrote the Theologumena says, Apollo 
and Dionysos are one and the same god, which he proves by many 
arguments." ^ From that equation they deduced that Dionysos 
was a sun-god ; ® assuredly a strange sun-god who was ‘ Nocturnal,' 
and whose cult was celebrated almost exclusively at night.® 
Apollo was not, of course, originally a sun-god at all; his solar 
character is merely the expression of his claim to supremacy in an 
age when tribal gods displaced as ' conquerors' the primitive 
cosmic deity.^ The presumption that Apollo himself derived 
from some local moon-god is strengthened by the fact that 
his name Paean was that of the father of the god Moon, Men. In 

^ F. Imhof-Blumer, Kleinasiatische Miinzen, vol. i, p. 220. 

* The power of the sun-god was regarded by the primitive Greeks in 
much the same way as by the Babylonians, as destructive and dangerous. 
Apollo was the sender of plagues, the archer of the laetal shafts. His name 
has by some been interpreted as ‘ the destroyer ' (see H. Usener, Goiter- 
namen, p. 333). 

* It is noteworthy that the memory of Apollo, unlike that of most Greek 
gods, does not seem to survive in modern Greek folklore, though he appears 
as the daemon Apollion in mediaeval story. Greek peasants, on the other 
hand, remember quite well Helios, who has become St. Helias, or the prophet 
Elias, and to whom nearly every highest hill in the Aegean islands is dedicated. 
He is invoked when rain is desired. 

* Macrobius, Saturn., i. 18. 

® In Orphic and mystic theology Dionysos, under the name of Phanes, 
is uniformly assimilated to the sun, which is but a way of marking his 
supreme character. The association with either sun or moon loses, of course, 
all importance in the more advanced stages of religious development. 

* It has been the custom to endeavour to meet such incongruities by 
speaking of the Night-Sun.*' If I should have an opportunity, I intend 
to ask an Australian black, or any other primitive man, to explain what he 
understands by the Night-Sun." 

’ Cf. L. R. Farnell, op. cit., vol. iv, pp, 136 sqq. 
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Phrygia “ Men is not to be distinguished from Apollo*** ^ The 
chief character of Apollo was that of a political god. His very 
name was commonly derived, whether rightly or wrongly, from 
aTTcAAa,' an assembly * ; * and his statue occupied the chief position, 
like the portrait of the king in a government office, at political 
meetings and State functions. His favourite epithet is Patroos; 
he is the founder of States; ^ he presides over emigrations and 
colonies to mark the bond between them and the mother-country ; * 
he presides over law and order, and is the special protector of the 
rights of private property.® At Corinth he was called'' the Guardian 
of the Streets,*' ® and was thus a sort of deified policeman. He is a 
conquering god, that is, the god of conquerors. At what 
corresponded to the primitive manhood ceremonies in Athens, 
at the feast of Dionysos, every youth had his hair cut ; the 
‘ eupatrids,* that is, the aristocratic families, dedicated their hair 
to Apollo, and it was considered respectable to send it to the god's 
own official home at Delphi.*^ The mass of the people, on 
the other hand, dedicated their hair to the moon-goddess 
Artemis.® 

Apollo appears chiefly, almost solely, in the character of a 
deliverer of oracles. That is his special function, and his cult 
is consequently centred in the great seat of mantic authority at 
Delphi He is the leader of the Muses, the god of poetry, that is, 
of vaticination. But we have just seen that those prophetic 
functions, which everywhere belonged originally to the threefold 
goddess, were admittedly usurped by Apollo. There exists no 
oracular shrine associated from the first with Apollo, the alleged 
special god of prophecy. There is no evidence that he was origin¬ 
ally a god of prophecy; why did he become one ? The same 
phenomenon is met with in Babylonia. The sun-god Shamash, 
who originally had no cult, and whose position remained to the 
last definitely subordinate, assumed importance in relation to 
political conquests, and became the symbol of political power and 
government. His chief religious office was that of deliverer of 
oracles, albeit primitive oracles appertained to older fatidic 
deities.® The reason why a deity associated with political conquest 

^ J. A. R. Munro, Inscriptions from Mysia," The Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, xvii, p. 294. 

* Thitdsch, De defectu oraculorum, ; L. R. Parnell, op. cit., vol. iv, 
pp. gS sq. 

* Theognis, 773 ; Pausanias, i. 42. 5. 

^ L. R. Parnell, op. cit., vol. iv, pp. 161 sq. 

* Ibid., p. 176. • Pausanias, ii. 19. 

^ Plutarch, Vita Thesaei, iv. 

® Hesychius, s.v. KovpecoTig; Diodorus Siculus, v. 73. 

* A. Jeremias, Handbuch der altorientalischen Geisteshultur, p. 281 ; 
M. Jastrow, The Religion of Babylon and Assyria, pp. 334 sq., 344. 
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and order should take possession of oracular shrines is obvious ; 
oracles were the chief means of controlling public opinion and 
public action, and to control the oracles was as necessary to a 
political god as it is to later politicians to control the press or 
education. 

The triumpli of Apollo was symbolised by his victory over 
Pj^tho and his conquest of the slirine of Delphi. The contest 
of the sun-god with the serpent-god naturally recalls a universal 
myth-theme, represented, for example, by the conflict between Bel 
and Tiamat, Ahura Mazda and Ahriman. But in this instance 
the parallel is misleading. The Apollonian myth has reference 
to Delphi only; Pytho represents nothing but his own oracle 
taken possession of by Apollo. In one curious variant of the 
myth it is Pytho who comes off victorious in the contest and 
kills Apollo; and the corpse of the invading sun-god is buried at 
Delphi.^ In other circumstances the contest of the sun-god with 
the more primitive lunar serpent-god would no doubt have de¬ 
veloped as elsewhere into a symbolism of the conflict between 
light and darkness, between the forces of good and evil, 
into a Manichaean opposition between the radiant conqueror 
and the evil primitive god. But Greek gods remained to the last 
amoral; they never became differentiated into 'good' and 'evil.* 
The contests between them remained political, racial, social; but 
opponents were never stigmatised as evil and wicked. The 
attributes of the primitive gods of the land, of Dionysos, for 
instance, never became represented, as they easily might have been, 
as those of Satan. But although no moral interpretation was 
attached to the contests of the gods, there were ample records of 

^ Porphyry, Vt^a Pithagori, xvi. The central theme of Apollonian myth 
was an adaptation of an ancient ritual of Delphi, known as the * step- 
terion,' in which apparently the serpent-god was ceremonially sacri¬ 
ficed. The immolation of the sacred serpent took place, as with the 
Tyrian Melqart, by burning him. The ceremony was accompanied 
by rites of mourning and by a mimetic resurrection of the god im¬ 
personated by a young boy crowned with laurel (Plutarch, De defect, orac., 
xiv; cf. M. P. Nilsson, Griechische Feste, p. 151 ; J. E. Harrison, Prolego¬ 
mena to the Study of Greek Religion, pp. 113 sq.). Plutarch, whose account 
of a primitive ritual which he did not understand is somewhat confused, 
does not expressly state that the sacred serpent was sacrificed, but he 
mentions that the richly decorated hut which was set on fire looked like 
anything rather than a serpent's lair; from which it may be inferred 
that it contained, or was understood to contain, the sacred serpent. The 
Pythic games, which were held in connection with the ritual, are referred 
to by Clement of Alexandria, who calls them " a solemn assembly of the 
Greeks, held in honour of a dead serpent," and the odet which were sung 
at the festival were, he adds, not in honour of Apollo, but " in praise of the 
serpent and in lamentation over it " (Clement Alexandrinus, Exhortatio, 
i. 2). 
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the feud between the Olympians and the ‘ Chthonian' deities. In 
Athens the priests of Hera, the typical Olympian goddess, were not 
permitted to hold any communication with the priests of Dionysos, 
and it was regarded as a gross insult and sacrilege to introduce so 
much as a leaf of ivy into the temple of Hera.^ Apollo treats the 
Moirai themselves, the venerable Fates of the Oracle of Delphi, in the 
most insulting manner. On one occasion he actually makes the 
old ladies drunk—a form of horseplay which, one might have 
thought, would have been more in the line of Dionysos.^ 

In that strange play of Aeschylos, the ' Eumenides,' the contest 
between the Olympian deities and the old religions is significantly 
identified, as somewhat differently in the ' Bakchai,' with the change 
in the social position of women, and takes in fact the form of a set 
disputation on the respective merits of matriarchal and patriarchal 
right, of female and male kinship. Orestes has killed his mother 
to avenge the murder of his father at her hands; he is charged 
by the old Mother-deity, the Erinys, with the most heinous of all 
deeds, matricide. In defence he alleges that he did no more than 
his duty in avenging his father’s death, and that if such vengeance 
can be called murder, so was the deed of his mother, and a much 
more heinous one. 

Or. She killed her husband and my father to boot. 

Er. Thou, however, still livest, while she has paid the penalty of 
her deed. 

Or. Why then didst thou not pursue her while she lived ? 

Er. She was not related by blood to the man she slew. 

Or. And dost thou call me a blood-relation of my mother ? 

At this astounding expression of patriarchal theory—one cannot 
but suspect some irony on the part of the dramatist—the Mother 
Goddess bursts out into indignation : “ Thou bloody murderer, did 
she not bear thee in her womb ? Dost thou disown the dear blood 
of thine own mother ? ” Here Apollo, at whose instigation the 
deed of Orestes has been committed, intervenes in the dispute, 
and gives a little lecture on a new physiological theory of his own. 
** The so-called offspring is not produced by the mother,” he says ; 
” she is no more than the nurse, as it were, of the newly conceived 
foetus. It is the male who is the author of its being; while she, 
as a stranger and for a stranger, takes charge of the young plant 
on behalf of those for whom the gods have decided to spare it and 
not blight it in the bud. And I will show you a proof of this 
assertion; it is quite possible to become a father without the 
assistance of a woman : there stands the daughter of Olympian 

^ Plutarch, Fragm., ix. 

2 Aeschylus, Eumenides, 173. 734; Euripides, Alh., 32. 
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Zeus, who was not even nursed in the darkness of a woman’s womb. 
And yet no god could show a more worthy child than our colleague 
the fair Athene.” The jury of the gods is entirely convinced 
by this masterly piece of reasoning and by the force of the 
evidence produced, and Athene, gratified by the advocate’s 
flattering reference to herself, gives the casting vote for the 
patriarchal theory, on the very spot where once, according to 
the legend, the Athenian women had decided the contest between 
her and Poseidon in her favour. Erinys then gives way to her 
despair and utters her, ” Thou hast conquered, O Galilean 1 ” 
“ The powers of the grey old time,” she exclaims, ” are over¬ 
thrown. . . , Thou art hounding us down, O new God, us, the 
old ones. ... It is the old law, the immemorial right, which ye 
are tearing down, ye New Gods . . . tearing out of my hands.” ^ 

It is not here Dionysos who is the new god, but Olympian 
Apollo. The old agricultural cults of primitive, rural Greece, 
which the Olympian religion of a race of pastoral warriors had 
attempted to absorb and ignore, was, however, restored in a new 
form by a religious revival; and it is this revival which imparts 
to Dionysian religion the outward appearance of a new cult. The 
phenomenon bears more than a superficial resemblance to the 
prophetic and Yahwistic movement in Palestine. As in the latter, 
the Greek reformers aimed essentially at the restoration of an old 
cult and at purging religion from extraneous elements. In the 
one movement as in the other what was restored was not 
a primitive religion, but one transformed, heightened, and 
enriched by abstract conceptions foreign to primitive thought. 
A new significance was imparted to the immemorial agricultural 
rites and cycle of ideas by those enthusiasts who in Greece, as in 
Phoenicia and Judaea, formed a fringe of emotional sentiment 
and prophetic exaltation around the somewhat cold and official 
State religion, and, from their haunting the neighbourhood of the 
fanes, were known as ' fanatics.’ 

The old rural deities of the women’s religion, syncretically 
gathered together under the name of Dionysos, contained, it was 
perceived, those very elements out of which the wealth of 
mystic and emotional significances had grown, that made so strong 
an appeal in the elaborate theologies of Egypt and of the Orient, 
and which the Olympians of the warriors conspicuously lacked. 
Dionysos was, like Osiris, Attis, Adonis, a dying god, and his death 
was the emblem and token of immortality. He had been perse¬ 
cuted and done to death by his enemies.^ His sufferings and his 

^ Aeschylos, Eumenides, 573 sqq., 627 sqq. 

* Justin, Apolog.,!. 54, in Migne, Pairologiae Cursus, Series Graeca, vol. vi, 
col. 408; Id., Dialog, cum Tryphone Judaco, 69 [op. cit., col. 636) ; Origen, 
Contra Celsum, iv. 17. 
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passion were celebrated during the Holy Week of his festival. In 
Krete, for instance, his votaries represented in order all 
those things which the young god had done and had suffered 
at the time of his death.** ^ At his shrines his Holy Sepulchre 
was shown. He had descended into the nether world. He had 
been brought to life again by his father, and had risen into heaven, 
where he had been placed upon the throne of Zeus and been 
appointed to rule over the Kingdom of Heaven.^ Those features 
of his mythical cycle, as his ancient votaries, no less than his 
modern interpreters had forgotten, belonged to him by virtue of 
his primitive lunar nature ; they were reproduced in his character 
of spirit of vegetation—the direct corollary of his original attributes 
•—and offspring of the Great Mother. 

It was that parentage which imparted to him the rich and 
varied significance for which he was valued. Hence it is that 
Dionysos, although historically and genetically he has no connec- 
tion with the goddess who came to be the representative of the 
Great Mother, Demeter, is yet inseparably and in the closest manner 
associated with her. According to the generally accepted view 
Dionysos came from Thrace and Demeter from Krete, one from the 
north, the other from the south ; there is no connection between 
the two as regards their origin. In myth, with the exception of 
some late stories, such as that which makes Dionysos act as guide 
or rescuer to Demeter in her journey to Hades, the two do not 
meet, and it would be difficult to find in Greek mythology two 
personages who are more complete strangers to one another. Yet in 
cult they are inseparable ; it may be said that the cult of Dionysos 
is at the same time the cult of Demeter, and with almost every form 
of the cult of Demeter Dionysos is associated. The ancients,** 
says Plutarch, worshipped Dionysos and Demeter together.** ^ 
The sanctuary of Eleusis, a venerable primitive centre of 
the cult of the agricultural goddess, is, we are told, '' a 
temple of Dionysos.** ^ The temple of Demeter Thesmophoros 
at Holimos is referred to as a place where they celebrate the 
mysteries of Dionysos.® Dionysos and Demeter everywhere share 
the same shrines and the same cults.® Dionysos was represented 


1 Firmicus Maternus, De err. prof, rel., 5 (ed. Ziegler). 

2 Origen, Contr. Celsum, iv. 17. 

3 Plutarch, Quaest. de aratr. sign., vii. 

Scholiast to Apollonius Rhodius, 746. 

5 Arnobius, Adversus Gentes, v. 25. 

® Pausanias, viii. 54. 5 ; Scholiast to Aristophanes, Ranae, 338 ; Hip- 
politus, Ref. omn. Haeres., v. 20; Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, vi. 
1870 ; P. Foucart, Recherches sur Vorigine et la nature des mysUres d*Eleusis, 
pp. 448 sq. 
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seated on the same throne as Demeter/ nay, on the ]ap of the 
goddess. 2 When the Romans adopted the cult, they straightway 
made Dionysos the son of Demeter; they called him Liber and 
Demeter’s daughter, Persephone, Libera.® At Rome there was a 
temple of Demeter (Ceres), Liber, and Libera.* 

The reason of that intimate association of two deities who 
were historically strangers lies in the essence of the significance 
of both. Demeter, in organised Greek mythology, was the name 
of the Great Mother, as Dionysos was the name of the Dying God 
and Divine Son; and, however disparate and heterogeneous the 
origins of those two representatives of primitive deities, they were 
of necessity indissolubly associated by virtue of their nature and 
character. Demeter who was without a Divine Son, was bound 
to adopt Dionysos, whose Divine Mother had also faded away. 
For the classical Demeter of later cult was anomalous among 
Divine Mothers in that her child was a daughter and not a son. 
But the myth of Persephone, in spite of its classical prominence, 
forms, all arc agreed, no part of the original mythology of 
the goddess. Although the classical myth is of late date, the 
association of Demeter with another goddess, or other goddesses, 
is not. Demeter is never worshipped alone. The relation and the 
names of her associates matter little; as often as not they are 
simply referred to as “ The Goddesses.” In the same way as the 
deities of the European peasantry are simply “ Our Lady,” 
“The ChUd,” “The White Lady,” “The Good People,” so in 
primitive Greece the deities of the cult of Demeter were primarily 
known as “ The Goddesses,” “ The Three,” or as at Dodona, “ The 
Nymphs,” or as in countless cults, “ The Mothers.” The same 
group will receive as many different names as there are interpreters, 
and a god will accordingly have as many “ Nurses,” or “ Mothers,” 
to the distraction of the systematic mythologist who desires to 
set down genealogies of ‘ personifications ’; for the original 
conception is not represented by the proper names, but by the 
generic appellations. “ The Goddesses" were not necessarily 
related as mother and daughter, though that relation might 
without impropriety be introduced. “ The Three,” at Delphi were, 
according to Aeschylos, Ge, who in later theology is interchangeable 
with Demeter, her daughter Themis, and Phoibe.® The reference 
occurs in the prologue of the ‘ Eumenides,' who themselves, though 
commonly forming a triad, are represented in the play by a 
single goddess, Erinys. Demeter was worshipped at Lykaion as 

* Scholiast to Aristophanes, Ranae, 324. 

3 Sophokles, Antigone, 1119. Cf. Scholiast to Pindar, Isihm., vii, 3. 

‘ Cicero, Dc natur. deor., ii. 24. 

‘ Tacitus, Annales, ii. 49 ; Dionysius Halicarnassensis, vi. 17. 

® Aeschylus, Eumenides, 7. 
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threefold; her three altars were dedicated to Demeter, Despoina, 
and the Great Mother.^ In Arcadia she is no other than Erinys. The 
story related by Pausanias tells that she had a child, Persephone, 
by Poseidon, the god of waters and moisture.* In another version 
of the story Poseidon begat Persephone from " one of the Erinyes.” ® 
On the coins of Thelpusa and of Tegea, Demeter is represented with 
serpent-hair in the character of an Erinys.* In Krete the triad 
sometimes consisted of Demeter, Persephone, and Erinys.® In 
the same manner Demeter is connected with almost every other 
similar triad. At Corinth she was worshipped with the 
Moirai, ® presumably, as at primitive Delphi, as one of the Moirai. 
At Pellene, in Achaia, she was worshipped as a Muse, and her 
temple was called the Museum.’ Again, we are told that 
she is always in the company of the “ Nymphs,” she is worshipped 
with “ the Nymphs.” * When there was a famine Medea ordered 
the Corinthians to offer sacrifice to Demeter and the Lemnean 
Nymphs.® ‘ The Nymphs ’ is the generic name for the local 
‘ Three,’ as at Dodona, for instance, where they are the same as 
the Hyades,*" and for ‘ the Nurses,’ or ‘ the Charites.’ 

The threefold goddess is as conspicuous in Greek, as in 
Semitic, in Teutonic, and in Celtic, religion; there is not, in 
fact, a Greek goddess who does not form part of a triad of god¬ 
desses.** In the more primitive cults the goddess is triune; no 
distinction being drawn between tbe Unitarian and the trinitarian 
view of her, between the Great Mother and The Mothers. Erinys 
was one or three, the Charites appear in Homer as a single Charis. 
In their transplanted cult in Sicily the temple of The Mothers at 


^ Pausanias, viii. 37. 2, 

* Ibid., viii. 25. 364. 

® Hesychius, s.v. *Apiwv. Cf. Tzetzes on Lycophron, 153. 

* J. A. Overbeck, Gricchische Kunstmythologie, vol. li, Miinztafeln, vi 
No. 26, vii. Nos. 15, 34. Cg. Photius, p. 148 (ed. Bekkcr). Persephone 
was the daughter of Styx (Apollodorus, i. 3. i). 

® Uapvaaaog, xv, p. 615 ; Mitteilungen des Katserlich deiitschen Archdolo- 
gischen Institut. Athenische Abteilung, xviii, p. 211. 

® Pausanias, ii. ii. 6; cf. viii. 36. 5. 7, ii. 14. i. 2. 

^ Pausanias, vii. 27. 

* Scholiast to Pindar, Pyth., iv. 104, Cf. L. Preller, Demeter und Per¬ 
sephone, p. 324. 

* Scholiast to Pindar, Olyuip., xiii. 74. 

See above, p. 151. The Hyades were represented as pigs, the sacred 
animal of Demeter (Servius ad Georg., i. 138). 

The connection of the Charites with Demeter in cult is referred to by 
Aristophanes (Thesmoph., 300). The threefold Mothers of the Celts and 
Germans are sometimes referred to in inscriptions as the ‘ Nymphs ' (J. W. C. 
Steiner, Codex Inscriptionum Romananim Rheni, No. 994). 

See, e.g., J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, 
pp. 286 sqq. ; V. Berard, l)e Vorigine des culles Arcadiens, pp. 166 sqq. 
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Engyon was spoken of by Cicero as the temple of The Great Mother.^ 
The threefold aspect of the goddess continues most marked in 
later cult in relation to her fatidic and mantic functions; when 
delivering oracles she is projected into the past and the future. 
She also retains her threefold character when acting as the Nurse, 
or Nurses of a god; for she then represents the threefold Fate- 
deity who determines the destiny of the child. Throughout Europe 
The Three visit the new-born and determine the course of his 
existence; and in ancient Germany they were impersonated by 
three priestesses who were called in to bestow their blessing on 
the nursling. In Bohemia it is still the custom, soon after the 
birth of a child, to set simple refreshments on a table, and a 
lighted lamp, so that when the divine visitors come at night 
they should be favourably impressed with the preparations made 
for their reception.^ The same thing is done at the present 
day by the peasants throughout Greece. Provision for their 
arrival is scrupulously made. The dog is chained up. Any 
obstacle over which the visitors might trip in the darkness is 
removed. The house-door is left open, or at any rate unlatched. 
Inside a light is kept burning, and in the middle of the room is 
set a low table with three cushions or low stools placed round it— 
religious conservatism apparently forbidding the use of so modem 
an invention as chairs. On the table are set such dainties as the 
Fates love, including always honey. In Athens formerly the 
essentials were a dish of honey, three white almonds, a loaf of 
bread, and a glass of water ; and ready to hand, as presents from 
which the goddesses may choose what they will, may be laid all 
the most costly treasures of the family, such as jewellery and even 
money, in token that nothing has been spared to give them welcome. 
These preparations made, their visit is awaited in solemn silence; 
for none must speak when the Fates draw near. Most often they 
are neither seen nor heard; but sometimes, it is said, a wakeful 
mother has seen their forms as they bent over her child.'' ^ The 
belief of the Greek peasantry in the three Moirai ** is one of the 
most deeply rooted and most widely spread superstitions that have 
survived from ancient times." ^ The Moirai, or Charites, who act 
as foster-mothers to every Greek child at the present day are no 
other than The Three who tended the Divine Child in Krete, who 

1 Cicero, Con/. Very., iv. 44. Cf. Diodorus Siculus, iv. 80; Plutarch, 
Vit. Mar cell., 20. 

* O. Henne-Am Rhyn, Deutsche Volk sage, pp. 441 sq. 

3 J. C. Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion, 
pp. 125 sq. Cf. G. F. Abbott, Macedonian Folklore, p. T25 ; J. G. v. Hahn, 
Griechische und albanesische Mdrchen, p. 137; F. C. H. L. Pouqueville, 
Voyage en Morie, vol. i, p. 262 ; G. Georgeakis and L. Pineau, Le folk-lore 
de Lesbos, p. 330. 

* G. F. Abbott, op, cit., p. 126. 
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were the Nurses and The Mothers, and, in their Unitarian aspect, 
the universal Mother and the Mother of the Gods. They are 
represented in a group found at Haghia Triadha, one large, two 
small; ^ and again at Palaikastro.^ More commonly they are 
represented, as on Semitic monuments,^ in the aniconic form of 
three pillars, usually surmounted by doves ; ^ or as three trees.® At 
Orchomenos the Charites were worshipped as three rough stones 
said to have fallen from heaven.® On a stele from Hadrumetum 
the pillars are fashioned in the upper part as females, and the 
threefold goddess holds the crescent moon and orb.*^ The 
antiquity of the cult of the three Charites, or Mothers, in Krete 
was well known to the ancients, for, according to Apollodorus, the 
festival of the Charites in the island of Paros was instituted by 
King Minos.® 

Sometimes, though more rarely, the multiple deity instead 
of being threefold is merely double. The Charites are said 
to have been sometimes regarded in Athens as two in number.® 
Thales only mentions two Hyades.^® At Dodona the prophetic 
goddesses were represented by two dove-crowned pillars; 
similarly, at Delphi the Moirai were represented by two 
statues ; and the goddess Tyche is represented as double on 
the coins of Cilicia.^® In most of those instances, as also with 
the Semitic ashera, or double pillars, the threefold goddess becomes 
twofold when associated with a male god, the triad being thus 
preserved. But as has been abundantly seen, lunar phases are often 
simplified into two. The old Latin god Janus, the male counter¬ 
part of Jana, or Diana, the moon-deity, was, like many savage 
and Egyptian deities, represented with two faces. The con¬ 
ception which gave rise to the ancient Italic moon-god is still 
current among the Italian peasantry. They regard the changes 
of the moon as being due to her turning her face round; 
she presents her full face only at the instant of turning it from one 

» Monumenii Antichi, Accademia dei Lxnoei, xiii. 

* R. M. Dawkins, “Excavations at Palaikastro,“ Annual of the British 
School at Athens, x, p. 217. 

3 See above, pp. 89 sq. 

* A. J. Evans, Annual of the British School in Athens, viii, p. 29, fig. 14. 

® Id., “ Mycenean Tree and Pillar Cult," Journal of Hellenic Studies, 

xxi, pp. loi, 141 sq. 

« Pindar, Olynip., xiv. i ; Pausanias, ix. 35. i ; 38. i ; Strabo, ix. 414. 

^ Gazette ArchSologique, 1884, pi. vii. 

® Apollodorus, iii. 15. 7. 

® Pausanias, ix. 35. i. 

Stoll, in Roscher, Ausfuhrliches Lexikon, p. 2758. 

Stephanas Byzantiniis, s.v. Aodova. 

Plutarch, De El apud Deiphos., 2. 

Revue Numismatique, 1898, p. 159. 
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side to the other, and thus, in the course of her monthly cycle, 
faces both ways like the god Janus.^ 

The Kretan goddess, or The Mothers, had a son. The Divine 
vSon in Krete was the youthful dying god whom the Greeks 
called Zeus. He was called the Diktean Zeus from his 
shrine in the Diktean cave on Mount Ida. The name was 
supposed to derive from ** the nymph Dikte.*' The latter is the 
Kretan goddess, Britomartis-Diktynna.^ One of the names given 
to the mother of the Kretan god was Amalthea, the goat-goddess 
with the horn of plenty ; another was Melissa, who is represented 
as the first priestess of Demeter.^ Amalthea is also mentioned as 
the mother of Dionysos,^ the Kretan Zeus being recognised as 
identical with the Kretan Dionysos, Zagreos.® In a more classical 
version the son of Demeter was Pluto, that is ‘ Plenty.' Hesiod 
says :— 

Demcter brought forth Pluto; and kindly was the birth 
Of him whose way is on the sea and over all the earth. 

Happy, happy is the mortal who doth meet him as he goes 
For his hands are full of blessings and his treasure overflows.® 

The father of Pluto was lason, the hero of the Minyan race, 
who marries the double of the moon-goddess Hekate, Medea,'^ 
identified by the Romans with Bona Dea, the Good Goddess.® 
The Good Tyche, as she was called, that is to say, ' Good Luck,' 
was one of the Moirai, and, so some optimists said, the mightiest 
of the Three.^ An Attic poet goes so far as to call her the ruler 
of all the gods.^® Her images represented her holding the horn of 
Amalthea, that is, the horn of Pluto; and she appeared as the 
Divine Mother bearing the Holy Infant, Pluto, in her arms.^^ The 
Divine Child is sometimes simply known as ‘ the Saviour.' In 

1 G. Finainore, Credenze, usi e costumi abruzzesi, p. 45. 

* Servius, on Aeneid, hi. 171. Cf. Pf. Usener, Gbtternamen, p. 41. 

3 liyginus, Fabulae, 182 ; Lactantius, i. 22. 19. 

* Diodorus Siculus, iii. 74, i. 

® L. Prcller, Griechische Mythologie, p. 701, note 2. 

® Hesiod, Theogon., 909 sqq.. Miss J. E. Harrison's version, Themis, p. 286. 

^ H. Usener, op. cit., p. 156. 

® Macrobius, Saturn., i. 12 ; Servius, on Aeneid, vii. 750. 

® Plutarch, De fortun. Roman., iv ; Pausanias, vii. 26. 6. Cf. L. Preller, 
Griechische Mythologie, p. 540. On a Roman sarcophagus Tyche is repre¬ 
sented as Lachesis with the other two Fates (F. Alldgre, £tude sur la deesse 
Tychd, p. 233). She is still well known in the folklore of Macedonia as one 
of the Moirai (G. F. Abbott, Macedonian Folklore, p. 128). 

H. Usener, Gotternamen, p. 340. 

Pausanias, ix. 16. i. 

Pausanias, vi. 20. 2 ; C, Robert, " Sosipolis in Olympia," Mittheilungen 
des kaiserlich dcutschen archacologischcn Institut, Athemsche Abtheilung, 
xviii, pp. 37 sqq. ; F. M. Cornford, in J. E. Harrison, Themis, pp. 239 sqq. 
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one representation Tyche, instead of bearing Pluto in her amis, 
carries Dionysos.^ The Moira, Tyche, is thus evidently much the 
same as the Moira, Demeter, the other mother of Pluto. At Sparta, 
Tyche, Demeter and Persephone were worshipped together as a 
triad of Moirai; ^ and at Lebadia, Moira replaced Demetcr as the 
companion goddess of Persephone-Kore.^ 

Demeter, again, is the same as lason's other wife, Hekate ; 
Porphyry tells us that Demeter is the same as Hekate,^ 
who, in turn, is commonly regarded as identical with Demeter's 
double, Persephone.® Two aspects of Demeter-Persephone were 
distinguished, the bright and the dark aspect,® in the same manner 
as the white Charites and the black Erinyes constituted the two 
aspects of The Three.'^ 

Among other components or aliases of the classical Demeter is 
the cow-goddess lo.® She is identified with Pasiphae and is scarcely 
distinguishable from another cow-goddess, Europa, the mother of 
the race of Minos. Demeter herself is called Europa, and was 
worshipped under that name at Lebadaia in Boeotia.® Another 
goddess, Ino, the ancestress of the Danaoi, was constantly 
confounded with lo. She is called Leukothea, the White 
Lady. The Romans identified her with Mater Matuta, the 
Good Mother.^® The Italian ' Good Mother' “causes the new moon 
to shine in the sky, and, as the moon, acts upon the constitution 
of women in view of maternity." lo is also called Themisto,^^ 
and is assimilated to the Arcadian Moon-goddess.^® She had an 
oracle at Thalamai, and in her temple was an image which Pausanias 
identified with the cow-goddess Pasiphae, and one of a god whom 


1 H. G. Schultz, in Annali del Instituto di corrispondenza archeologica, 
1839, pp. loi sqc[. Pluto, or Hades, and Dionysos are, in fact, commonly 
ecpiated (Plutarch, De I side et Osiride, 28. 79; Herakleitos, Fragment, xv 
[Diels]). 

2 Corpus Inscriptionum Graecariun, 1464. Cf. F. Alldgre, op, cit., p. 143. 
^ Pausanias, ix. 30. 5. 

* Porphyry, in Eusebius, Pracparatio Evangelica, v. 13. 201. 

® Plutarch, De facie in orbe lunae, xxix ; Porphyry, De antr. Nymph., 29. 
Cf. E. Gerhard, Griechische Mythologie, par. 429. 

® Aelian, Hist, anima., xii. 10 ; Artemidorus, Oneirocr., ii. 34 ; L. Preller, 
Denieter und Persephone, p. 23. 

’ V. Berard, De Vorigine des cultes arcadiens, pp. 165 sq. ; A. Bouch6- 
Leclerq, L'astrologie grecque, pp. 735 sq. Cf. C. Fries, Greichische Gutter 
und Heroen, p. 24. 

® Apollodorus, ii. i. 

® Pausanias, ix. 39. 4. 5. 

Plutarch, Quaest. Rom., xvi; Vit. Camill., v; Cicero, TuscuL, i. 28; 
De nat. deor., iii. 4. 8 ; Ovid, Fasti, vi. 545 sqq. ; Servius, on Georgic., i. 437. 
Strabo, v. 266. 

^2 Scholiast to Apollonius Rhodius, ii. 1185. 

Stephanus Byzantiniis, s.v. 
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he took to be the sun.^ Both lo and Ino are ancestresses of the 
house of Kadmos and mothers of Dionysos; and both, like all 
mother-goddesses of primitive Greek religion, are persecuted by 
Olympian Hera. Demeter was linked up with them and with 
their offspring Dionysos by saying that she had established her 
first temple in the very house of Kadmos.^ 

In the great Attic centre of the cult of Demeter the deities of 
the fane were usually referred to, especially in earlier times, as 
" the Goddesses and the God." ^ The goddesses were Demeter 
and Kore, or Persephone ; the god was Pluto.^ The relations 
and the myth of the goddesses, which, as will be seen, were already 
somewhat confused and complicated, were rendered still more 
perplexing by the growth of a local myth which made the position 
of Pluto as the Divine Son of the Great Goddess untenable. 
As everyone knows, Pluto became the wicked underworld 
god who carried away the Mother's beloved daughter Perse¬ 
phone. She became his wife instead of his sister, the Greeks 
being averse to recognising the dynastic incest by which such 
multiple relations are explained in the East. Another son had to 
be found for Demeter and another god for the Eleusinian shrine, 
and she was made the mother of lakchos, the local god who was 
identified with Dionysos.® 

The myth, which all are agreed is a very late one, of Demeter's 
loss of her daughter Persephone, of the Sorrowing Mother, the 
Demeter Achaia, or Mater Dolorosa, of her wanderings in search 
of her child, constitutes the whole of the classical mythology of 
Demeter and of its reflection in cult; and it would seem that if 
we deprive her of it there is nothing left but a figure without a story. 
But it has already been noted that such a mythical cycle is 
quite independent of the dramatis personae who may be made 
to take a part in it. There can be little doubt that in earlier times 
it was not Persephone, but Pluto whom the goddess sought and 
mourned for. Ishtar lamented in the same manner over Tammuz 
and sought him in the netherworld; she lamented, wandered, 
and descended into the lower world even apart from any clearly 
definite Tammuz. The theme of the mythologies of lo and of 
Ino is likewise their sorrows and their wanderings. The cow- 
goddess lo wanders all over the country pursued by her enemy 


^ Pausanias, iii. 26. i. 

2 Ibid., ix. 16. 5. Cf. H. D. Muller, Mythologie der Griechischen 
Stdmme, vol. i, p. 289. 

® P. Foucart, “ Le culte de Pluton dans la religion Eleusinienne," Bulletin 
d^ Correspondance Helldnique, vii, p. 400. 

^ Ibid., pp. 396 sqq. Cf. Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum, ii. 2. 8346. 112. 
® Diodorus Siculus, iii. 641 ; Suidas and Photius, s.v. ^laK^og ; C. A. 
I.obeck, Aglaophamus, pp. 919 sq. 
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Hera in the form of a gad-fly ; and the Bosporus owes its name to 
the Cow-goddess being driven by that troublesome fly to swim 
across from one continent to another. Ino, the White Lady, the 
mother of Dionysos, is no less of a wanderer; she is in fact a 
protecting goddess of travellers. The wanderings of lo are, how¬ 
ever, not wholly caused by her being worried by a fly ; she wanders 
in search of her son, Epaphos, whom, according to the Egyptian- 
ising Herodotus, who recognised in him Apis-Osiris, she calved in 
Egypt.^ But according to the more scientific Strabo she bore 
him in a cave in Euboea.*^ Ino*s son is sometimes called Palaimon, 
sometimes Melikertes,^ which is, there can be little doubt, a Greek 
corruption of Melqart, the cult-epithet of the Tyrian Tammuz. 
She is also the * nurse ’ of Dionysos.^ The lamentations of the 
Mater Dolorosa are an immemorial attitude of all Mother goddesses. 
Isis laments in like manner over Osiris and wanders in search of 
him. The Celtic Brigit laments over her son Ruadan, and her 
wail is said to have been the first wail heard in Ireland.^ All the 
' Nurses,' ' Mothers,' and ' Nymphs,' lament in like manner. Eos 
laments over her son Memnon, and is pictured in the attitude of 
the Mater Dolorosa over his lifeless body. Aeschylos describes the 
inconsolable sorrow of the Pleiades,® and Pindar speaks of the 
lamenting Naiads.’ Elsewhere, after mentioning “ the lays, which 
amid the crowns of flourishing ivy, long for the dithyramb of 
Dionysos," he sings : " But in another kind of song did The Three 
lull to rest the bodies of their sons. The first sang a dirge over 
clear-voiced Innos; the second lamented with her latest song 
Hymenaios, whom fate seized as he lay with another; and the 
third grieved over lalemos, when his strength was arrested by a 
raging sickness." ® The lamentations of The Three were repro¬ 
duced in their ritual by the Argive women. Once a year clad in 
mourning they wailed over the grave of Linos ; the ceremony was 
called " the day of lamentations." ® Commenting upon the absence 
of such ceremonies among the Romans in his time, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus says that " there is not held any black-robed or 
mournful festival with women's wailings and lamentations over a 


^ Herodotus, ii. 153. 

2 Strabo, x. 445. 

® Apollodorus, hi. 4. 

* Ibid, The Isthmic games were celebrated in honour of the dying son 
of Ino, no doubt to promote his resurrection. 

* Whitley Stokes, “ The Second Battle of Moytura,'" Revue Celtique, xii, 
PP- 95 > 97 - 

* Aeschylus, Fragm., 312 ; ap. Athenaeum, xi. 491. 

’ Pindar, Fragm. ^ 208. 

* Ibid., 139. 

® Aelian, Nat. Anim., xiu. 34. 
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god vanished from sight, such as are celebrated among the 
Greeks in reference to the rape of Persephone and the passion of 
Dionysos, and all other things of the kind/' ^ 

To the general reader, and to many a professed student, 
the tangle of Greek divine names and attributes, and the equation 
of their bearers with one another, cannot but appear hopelessly 
confusing; every goddess is almost everything in turn, and is 
identified with every other goddess. That confusion and per¬ 
plexity arise from the traditional assumption that the deities of 
polytheistic cults are primarily ' departmental' deities, gods and 
goddesses ' of' this or that special sphere of natural objects and 
forces. So long as such an assumption is made the starting-point 
and fundamental postulate of attempts at interpretation, all 
is indeed perplexity and confusion ; and we must expect to be 
hopelessly puzzled when we find a wine-god assuming the character 
of a sea-god, or a corn-goddess masquerading as a Fury, a Fate, 
or a cow. 2 That confusion and perplexity disappear, however, 
when we view the departmental attributes of those deities not as 
primary characters to which they owe their origin, but as ad¬ 
ventitiously specialised aspects of divinities who did not preside 
over any particular department of nature or form of power, but 
in whom all nature and all supernatural power were conceived 
to have their source, and who were, under a variety of local names 
and cult-epithets, in their essential nature identical. Dcmeter is 
as much an Erinys, a Moira, and a ruler of the dead as she is a 
‘ corn-goddess.' 

In current impressions of Greek mythology Demeter has 
long stood for the typical personification of the Earth Mother. 
Her name was once very commonly translated by the change of 
its first consonant, into Ge-Meter, the Earth-Mother; but such 
philological legerdemain is now happily recognised as inadmis¬ 
sible.^ Demeter, it appears probable, is merely a contraction 

^ Dionysius Halicarnassensis, ii. i8. 

2 Dr. Farnell, for example, is sorely troubled about Demeter-Erinys, 
that being about the last travesty under which we might expect to find a 
corn-goddess or a personification of the earth; and he falls back, to get 
over the incongruity, upon the theory of a ‘ contaminatio ’ from quite 
different cults (L. R. Farnell, op. cit., vol. iii, pp. 53 sq.). 

® G and D are among the least interchangeable of consonants. Appeal 
to dialects does not help the case; there is no more tendency for a g to 
become a in Doric or other Greek dialects than in any other language. 
Preller, the most learned advocate of the theory, whose book starts 

from the * petitio principii' that Demeter is the earth, adduces examples 
where a hard g sound by gradual attrition into a soft dg might conceivably 
become eventually a dental. But such doubtful arguments, which might 
pass in reference to some trivial current word which has undergone trans¬ 
formations in the course of centuries, are irrelevant as regards so 
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of Dea, or Deo-Meter, the Goddess Mother.^ A pure and 
simple personification of tlie earth, it is evident enough that 
she was not, any more than any other goddess. Many 
modern scholars have recognised the incongruity of such 
an equation, and have regarded her as having celestial signi¬ 
ficances. Thus Kuhn, writing in the da}7s of Max Mullerian 
mythology, when every deity was under the obligation of being 
either the dawn or the sunset, or a white cloud, or a grey cloud, 
or a pink cloud, asserted that ‘‘ Demeter is no other than the storm- 
cloud/' 2 Schwartz takes a similar view and states that “ Demeter 
has hitherto been erroneously regarded, from her habitual abode, 
as a pure earth divinity." ^ H. D. Muller affirms that she is almost 
as much related to the moon as to the earth.^ Fries states that 
she is a moon-goddess.® Among the ancients Demeter was freely 
identified with Ino, with Isis, with Hekate, deities purely and 
conspicuously lunar. Porphyry says " also the power productive 
of corn-crops, which is Demeter, they associate with the moon, 
as her productive power. The moon is also a supporter of Kore ; 
they set Dionysos also beside her." ® Servius states that " the 
Stoics say that the moon, Diana, Ceres, Juno, Proserpine are all 
one." ’ Arnobius, writing against the Gentiles, remarks that "men 
of learning amongst you, and who are not given to idle and capricious 
chatter, maintain that Diana, Ceres, and the Moon are but one deity, 
and that there are not three distinct persons as there are three 
different names, and that in each instance it is the moon which 
is invoked, the others being merely surnames added to her name." ® 
As Fries observes, all Greek goddesses whatsoever have lunar 
attributes.® 

definite a word as which is never anything else than y?}, and remains 
y?} in all compounds and derivatives without exception. No amount of 
references to doubtful examples of slurred pronunciation will account for 
the transformation, without any parallel or transition, of Fiq into JtJ in 
just this one divine name alone, and nowhere else. 

^ Ari(o appears to have been the proper appellation of the goddess in 
Arcadia, though she was invariably referred to as Arjjn'qrrjp (see V. Berard, 
De Vorigine des cultes Arcadiens, p. 200). 

2 A. Kuhn, “ Sanranyfl-’Eptvvvg,” Zeitschrift fiir Sprachenforschung, 
b P- 455- Clouds, according to Hillebrandt, play scarcely any part in Vedic 
mythology (A. Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythol., vol. i, p. 313). 

3 F. L. W. Schwartz, Der Ursprung der Mythologie, p. 67. 

^ H. D. Muller, Mythologie der griechischen Stdmme, vol. ii, p. 290. Other 
scholars, such as B. Delbruck {Zeitschrift fur Vdlkerpsychologie, iii, pp. 292, 
295) and B. E. Petersen (Kritische Bemerkungen zur alteste Geschichte der 
griechische Kunst, p. 38), adopt similar views. 

® C. Fries, Die griechischen Gdtter und Heroen, p. 253. 

® Porphyry, in Eusebius, Praeparat. Evangel., 114. 

’ Servius, ad Georg., i. 7. 

* Arnobius, Adversus gentes, iii. 34. • C. Fries, loc. cit. 
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However closely Demeter and analogous goddesses may have 
become assimilated to the Earth-Mother, whatever earthly and 
agricultural symbolism may have clustered round them, they 
could never become entirely of the earth earthy, nor lose 
their heavenly character, because the cults of advanced agri¬ 
culture did not create their divinities. Gods arc uncreated; 
they are evolved. And no agricultural earth-goddess had any 
pre-agricultual divine antecedent from whom she could draw her 
being.^ Nor had they need of one; the Great Goddesses owed 
their existence not to the earth, but to their motherhood, and 
the Great Mother, whom we find in the frozen ice-fields of the 
arctic no less than among the corn-fields of Krete or Boeotia, 
existed before an ear of corn had ever been ground in the mill. 
Her origin was heavenly, not earthly; she was the Queen of 
Heaven and had fertilised the dark earth and been tlie mother 
of all her fruits long before she was crowned with corn. 

Her primitive character, which was never forgotten, was pre¬ 
served above all by her relation to the male god with whom she 
was associated. The gods who accompany the Great Mothers are 
not merely male counterparts of her ; they are not her ' husbands.' 
With divine pairs that are purely male and female aspects of the 
same divinity, the relation is usually that of husband and wife. 
Such divine pairs, scarcely differentiated except in sex, were the 
general rule in primitive Semitic religion. In native Italian cults 
also we find the same duplication applied to every deity— 
Satumus and Juturna, Janus and Diana, Lupercus and Luperca, 
Faunus and Fauna, etc.^ At other times the male and the 
female deity stand sharply contrasted as masculine and feminine 
principles, as heaven and earth, which are for the most 
part simply called by their own names. Aether and Ge, Imber 
and Tellus, or, as in Indonesia, Mr. Heaven and Mrs. Earth, without 


* Dr. Famell, following the classical tradition, regards Demeter as an 
emanation of Ge. But when it comes to discovering that supposed divine 
ancestress, nothing but the vaguest metaphors and figures of speech are to 
be found, and we are thrown back upon the purely imaginary conjecture 
that " there may have been in Greece, as elsewhere, some period of fluid 
animism that had not yet deposited those concrete personalities of divinities, 
to whom the world of nature with its phenomena serves merely as a 
residence.'' We hear, indeed, a great deal about ‘ Mother Earth ' from 
the poets and from ancient and modern mythologists ; but of any primitive 
cult of her no more trace is discoverable in Greece than elsewhere. Homer 
regarded her from the same point of view as the later cultivated Greek 
or the modern civilised man, as a great physical entity, living in some sense, 
but not personal nor fraught with such a life as man's." Dr. Farnell's 
profession of classical faith is prefaced with the words, " We must believe " 
(L. R. Farnell, The Cults of the Greek States, vol. iii, p. 4). 

* See L. Preller, Romische Mythologie, p. 56. 
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any traditional names or mythological circumlocutions. The 
relation of the Great Mothers to the gods associated with them is 
entirely different. The supremacy of the Great Mothers in agricul¬ 
tural religions is generally marked by their complete dissociation 
from the male supreme god. The circumstance, we may note, is 
fundamentally significant of their evolution; had they been 
essentially personifications of the earth, it would have been 
well-nigh inevitable that their position as wives of the supreme 
god, who generally tends to assume the generalised character 
of a Sky-god, should have been emphasised in the clearest manner. 
Of such a relation to a corresponding Sky-god or Sun-god there is 
almost no trace. Demeter, who as Mother-Earth should be the 
legal wife of the Sky-god Zeus, is a total stranger to him, and 
scarcely ever so much as meets him in the course of mythological 
story. 

It is by that dissociation from a divine consort that the rise to 
matriarchal predominance of the agricultural goddesses is above all 
characterised. They have no husband ; they are * Virgins.' Ishtar, 
the morning star, was doubtless originally the wife of the moon- 
god ; but with her rise to supremacy she is divorced from 
him, the abolition of the relation being marked by making her 
his daughter, a relationship destitute of significance. vShe is, 

in accordance with her whole nature, not the exclusive 
wife of any male god." ^ She is habitually referred to as 
‘ The Virgin,' ' The Holy Virgin,' ' The Virgin Mother.' ^ The 
term ' virgin ' is, if course, used in those titles in its primi¬ 
tive sense as denoting ' unwed,' and connoting the very reverse 
of what the term has come to imply. The virgin Ishtar 
is also frequently addressed as ' The Prostitute' ; and she 
herself says, " A prostitute compassionate am I." ® She wears 
the ' posin,' or veil, which, as among the Jews, was the mark of 
both ‘ virgins ' and prostitutes.^ The hierodules, or sacred prosti¬ 
tutes of her temples, were also called " the holy virgins." ^ Such 
an application of the epithet, however startling it may be to 
us, was in accordance with the only meaning of the term in 
primitive and ancient societies. The Greek word ‘ parthenos ' had 
the same meaning as the Semitic term ‘ bathur,' ' batim,' for 
‘ unwed.' Children born out of wedlock were called ' parthenioi,' 

^ H. Zimmern, in E. Schrader, Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament, 
vol. ii, pp. 432 ; cf. p. 424. 

* S. Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, pp. 75, 83. 

* Ibid., pp. 18, 76; G. Reisner, Sumerische-babylonische Hymnen, p. 106 ; 
M. I. Hussey, “ Some Sumerian-Babylonian Hymns of the Berlin Collection,'' 
American Journal of Semitic Languages, xxiii, pp. 145, 149. 

* H. Zimmern, loc. cit. 

^ S. Langdon, op, cit., p. 75. 
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' virgin-born.* ^ The word * virgin ’ itself has not, strictly speaking, 
the meaning which we attach to it; the correct Latin expression for 
an untouched virgin is not * virgo,* but ‘ virgo intacta/ Aphrodite 
herself was a Virgin.^ The term was applied to all the goddesses 
of early Aegean cults, and the wide diffusion of the worship of the 
Virgin is evidenced by the many place-names, such as Parthenia, 
the ancient Samos, Mount Parthenon in Arcadia, Parthenion in 
Euboea, the river Parthenios in Paphagonia, and many others. 
Hera herself, although in later mythology the type of the matronly 
spouse, retained a reminiscence of her earlier character in the title 
of ' Virgin.* ^ In later patriarchal society, when the term had come 
to acquire a new meaning, it was sought to justify its application 
to unattached goddesses, and they were transformed into types 
of maidenly purity. Artemis, though she was the mother of 
Telephos and of the fifty daughters of Endymion, was regarded as 
a virgin-goddess in the later acceptation of the term, and indeed 
as the patroness of fierce virginity and chastity. The motherhood 
of Athene, the ancestral mother of the Athenians and the mother 
of Erechthonios by the Fire-god, was explained away by a some¬ 
what coarse story, and Erechthonios was made the son of Earth, 
Athene acting merely as his foster-mother.^ In the same 
manner the Roman Vesta was deliberately set up as the patroness 
and example of chaste virginity, though she retained her title of 
Mother and was even the Mother of the Gods, and phallic emblems 
continued to figure in her cult.® Her relation to Priapus was 
obliterated by an expedient similar to that employed in the 
Athenian story; the virginity of the goddess was saved from the 
assaults of the rustic god by the timely interference of an ass— 
incongruously enough, the representative of the god himself, and 
the emblem of lubricity.® The association of the goddess with the 
ass-god was not, however, entirely effaced ; on a fresco in Pompeii 
the Italian Virgin Mother is represented riding an ass and bearing 
the Divine Child in her arms.’ The ancient British Moon-goddess, 
Arianrhod, was called ' the Virgin,* although she had several 
children, and her unbridled amours were in later times regarded 

^ Homer, Iliad, xvi. i8o; Pindar, Olymp. vi. 51; Suidas, s.v. uap Odvioi, 
Cf. above, vol. i, p. 400. 

^ Firmicus Maternus, De errore profanarum religionum, in Migne, Patro- 
logiae Cursus Completus, vol. iv, col. 989. 

® Pausanias, ii. 36. Cf. S. Casson, “ Hera of Kanatlios and the Liidovisi 
Throne,’' Journal of Hellenic Studies, xl, p. 139 ; E. Fehrle, Die kultische 
Keuscheit im Alterium, pp. 162 sqq., 223. 

* Pausanias, v. 33 ; Apollodorus, iii. 14. Cf. Clement of Alexandria, 
Exhortatio, ii. 24. 

® A. Preuner, Hestia-Vesia, pp. 333 sqq. 

• Ovid, Fasti, vi. 319 sqq. 

’ Annali del Instituto di Corrispondenza archeologica, 1872, Tab, D. 
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as somewhat scandalous.^ The Chinese Holy Virgin, like those 
of Western patriarchal societies, has become the pattern of purity 
and her conception is immaculate, but a trace of her former 
character survives in the circumstance that she is the special 
patroness of prostitutes.^ The character of Virgin, in its primitive 
sense of free and unwed, is everywhere the denotation of the 
independence of the goddess in the phase of her supremacy. The 
Great Goddess of the Eskimo is spoken of as ' uinigumsuitung/ 
which means. '' She who will not have a husband.'* ^ The Great 
Goddess of the Chams has ninety-seven lovers, but no husband.^ 
Demeter “ execrated marriage," and she presided, Servius tells 
us, not over marriage, but over divorce.^ The same character 
appertains to all the Great Goddesses of the Eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean world. Isis alone presents an apparent ex^ception. In 
the conservative world of Egypt she retained her primitive 
character of wedded wife and faithful spouse of the Moon-god. 
But her relation to him is strangely complex. She is his 
sister and wife, but conceives from him after his death ; she 
is at the same time his mother, and becomes the wife of her 
perpetually ageing and dying son. Such, in fact, is inevitably the 
composite relation of the Mother of God in the primitive lunar 
myths of uncultured peoples, from the American continent to 
the Pacific and the South African veldt. Such it remains essen¬ 
tially with the Great Mothers in the cradles of Western civilisation 
on the Mediterranean shores. The relation of the youthful god to 
the goddess is seemingly ' confused,' and differs altogether from 
the simple relation which obtains between divine pairs that are 
merely male and female aspects of the same divinity. Tammuz is 
at the same time the son and the lover of the goddess; Attis is 
the son and the husband of Kybele; the god Moon is the son and 
lover of the Phrygian goddess. 

The attributes of the original moon-god who has become 
eclipsed, in agricultural religion, by the goddess and generalised, 
are reproduced in his duplicated form, the younger god whose 
outstanding relation to the goddess is the original ground of the 
association, and who is thought of mainly as her son. The 
Divine Son, from the first of the same nature as the Father, 
became the more conspicuous form of the god. While the original 

1 J. A. McCulloch, The Religion of the Ancient Celts, pp. 109 sq. The 
Walkyries, who solaced tlie heroes in Walhalla, were * virgins,* and, what 
is the same thing, it was a strict rule that they should not marry (J. Grimm, 
Teutonic Mythology, p. 425). 

2 J. J. M. de Groot, Les fetes annuellement cilihries d £moui, vol. i, p. 200. 

3 F. Boas, “ The Central Eskimo,’* Sixth Annual Report of the Bureau 
of Ethnology, p. 586. 

* H. Baudesson, Indo-China and its Primitive People, p. 277. 

® Servius, on Aeneid, iv. 58 ; cf. iii. 139. 
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moon-god became immutable and eternal instead of subject to 
vicissitudes and periodic death, the Son retained those primitive 
attributes, and was preeminently a dying god and a culture-god 
who assumed human form and as a Man-god instructed men. The 
supreme moon-god, the Father, transformed by the side of the 
Great Goddess, loses his primitive attributes, assumes the character 
of a solar god, or of a sky-god, becomes an ‘ Olympian.' Not so 
the Son. Whether definitely and consciously identified with the 
moon or not, he of necessity retains those attributes which con¬ 
stitute the original nature and functions of the primitive moon- 
god. He is a generative force; he is associated with waters and 
moisture; he is the lord of vegetation; he is the animating 
force of the fruits of the earth, of generation, in animals, 
in mankind; he is oracular and prophetic, the cause of divine 
madness and enthusiasm ; he is the master of magic, the lord of 
spells and charms; he causes death and he heals ; he is the lord 
of time, the judge of the dead; he is a * chthonic ' god who 
periodically descends into the dark underworld, rises again, and 
ascends to heaven ; he is the lord of the resurrection and the life 
everlasting. Those are the attributes of the primitive moon-god ; 
they are also the attributes of the son of the Great Mother. The 
Divine Son is at once the youngest and the oldest of the gods. 

He is identified in agricultural religion with the fruits which the 
Divine Mother bears forth ; the bread is his body, the juice of the 
grape his blood. In the yearly seasonal cycle the son of the Great 
Mother is bom and dies, is buried in the dark womb of the earth and 
rises again. His birth is celebrated with rejoicings, his growth with 
dances and music, his passion, his persecution at the hands of the 
enemies by whom he is done to death are set forth in sacred mystery- 
plays, his death is lamented and honoured with the rites that will 
ensure his resurrection. But that cycle and those rites are not 
new, have not developed on the seed and harvest field. They are the 
immemorial myth of an older cycle, the observances of the most 
primitive pre-agricultural times. The rejoicings of the votaries of 
the agricultural god, their wails and fasts at his death, the rites 
by which his resurrection is assisted, are the rejoicings of 
the savage at the appearance of the new moon, his wails and 
terrors when it is dead. They are the rites which the primitive 
cultivators of the soil employed to secure success in the rudi¬ 
mentary agricultural arts which gradually developed in their 
hands. But not for that purpose alone. They are the rites of 
all magical societies, of the religious associations, the institution of 
which tradition in every part of the savage world ascribes to primitive 
witches. Those rites are not solely or chiefly intended to secure the 
fertility of the earth and the resurrection of vegetation, but the 
resurrection of all life, of the tribe through the fertility of its 
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women, of the individual through his new birth and his admittance 
to the company of the immortal dead. 

The rites of mourning, of * lamentation,' the earliest cult, as 
distinguished from purely magical operations, had themselves a 
magical effect upon the fate of the departed and their consequent 
attitude towards survivors, by placating their anger and honouring 
them. Those rites and ‘ lamentations' are throughout primitive 
society performed by the women. Thus among the Sioux 
the winding of the dead in the mortuary garments, the 
building of the scaffold upon which the corpse is placed, is done 
by the women, and it is they who maintain the mortuary lire and 
sit by it.^ The same vestal offices are performed by the women 
in Australia.^ All wailing, however ritualistic, devolves every¬ 
where upon the women, and it is they who ‘ cut themselves for 
the dead.' In the Banks Islands they perform the horrible duty 
of drinking the liquids from the putrefying coipse.® In Ashanti 
“ it is chiefly the women who fill the chamber of the dead. The 
men generally seat themselves outside, and until the funeral customs 
commence, take no very active part in the proceedings." ^ The 
Patagonians, like most other races, pay great attention to the 
honouring and propitiating of their dead, and that ancestor-worship 
constitutes an important portion of their religion. The bones of 
the dead are periodically taken up, cleaned, and adorned; 
they are then buried anew in large graves which are curiously 
surrounded by the remains of dead horses propped up on sticks in 
a standing position. At those graves they make periodical offerings 
of food and libations. The care and service of those ancestral 
graves is in charge of a woman. " An old matron is chosen out 
of each tribe to take care of these graves, and on account of her 
employment is held in great veneration." ^ In pre-Islamic Arabia 
the honouring of the dead was regarded as the particular function 
of the women. Some of the most beautiful specimens of ancient 
Arabian poetry are the elegies, ‘ rithas,' composed by women in 
honour of the dead. The talents of Arabian poetesses were 
" bestowed chiefly on the dead ; it is a proof of the high character 
and position of women in pre-Islamic Arabia," says Professor 
Nicholson, " that the hero's mother and sister were deemed the 


1 T. L. McKenney, Sketches of a Tour to the Lakes, p. 292 ; H. C. Yaxrow, 
“ A Further Contribution to the Study of the Mortuary Customs of the 
North American Indians," First Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
pp. 198, 184 sq., 186. 

* J. Fraser, The Aborigines of Australia, p. 85. 

® R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, p. 268. 

* B. Cruikshank, Eighteen Years on the Gold Coast, vol. ii, p. 216. 

* T. Falkner, A Description of Patagonia, p. 120. 
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most worthy to mourn and praise him/' ^ But the circum¬ 
stance, far from being peculiar to Arabia, is a universal rule. 
Among the Romans the mother and sister of the deceased were 
regarded as the mourners; they were referred to as ' personae 
funereae,' that is, ‘‘ ad quas funus pertinet/' ^ As in all primitive 
communities, women alone took part in the mourning rites among 
the ancient Karians and Lokrians ; ^ and among the Lykians, 
when a man mourned for a beloved dead, it was the custom for him 
to dress in female clothes.^ The Houris and the Walkyries, whose 
function it was to collect the souls of fallen warriors on the battle¬ 
field, were the immortal counterparts of the women who, in a more 
literal sense, sought out and gathered their dead, and, mourning 
over them, sent them on their way to their eternal abode. The 
fate of the dead is not in primitive society an enviable one ; the 
ghost is thought to wander cold, hungry, and in pain, and it is 
chiefly his envy of the living that renders him dangerous 
and calls for placatory rites. But that fate has gradually 
become ameliorated. In the Banks Islands, for example, there 
is a portion of the underworld where youths go who die in the 
flower of their age, a place more pleasant than the rest, where all 
kinds of flowers abound and scented plants. This fancy was mostly 
that of the women, who thought much of all who died young, and 
above all of those who had been shot for them, who had died on 
their account—‘ me matewalira,' and paid for them the price of 
their death." ® 

The lamentations of the women of Syria, Babylon, Egypt, and 
Greece over the Divine Son were also for the Saviour who had 
** paid for them the price of death," and were the counterpart of 
the rites and of the emotions of those whose office was to 
offer the last comforts of their love to the departed. Tor 
the Divine Son was ever the * Saviour' whose death is the 
pledge of the moon's gift of eternal life, a gift which he is 
willing to impart to those who will follow him.® Initiation into 
the mysteries of Dionysos, like initiation into the mysteries of 
savage * ghost societies,' was believed to secure for the chosen 
votary the benefits of eternal salvation. In the Homeric hymn 
to Demeter we are assured that "he is indeed blessed who has 
beheld these things; but he who has been deprived of the holy 

1 R. A. Nicholson, Literary History of the Arabs, p. 89. Cf. Th. Nolcleke, 
Beitrdge zur Kenntniss der Poesie der alien Araber, p. 175. 

* Servius, ad Aeneid., ix. 486. 

3 Heraclides Ponticus, Fragm., ix. 

^ Plutarch, Consolatio ad Apollonium, xxii. 

^ R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, p. 273. 

« Cf. above, p. 96. * The Saviour' was one of the cult-epithets of 

Dionysos (C. H. Tzchucke, note to Pomponius Mela, iii. 2 ; K. Hoeck, Kreta, 
vol. ii. p. 236). 
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sacraments does not enjoy the same fate when he dies/* ^ The 
profane were destined to wallow in shme,^ whereas the initiated 
would ascend to heaven,^ and dwell with the gods; ^ they will 
occupy the foremost place in the other world.® He who had 
received the sacraments of initiation lived in joy and hope; ® for 
him death was robbed of her sting and the grave of her victory; ’ 
he lived in the sweet prospect and hope of a better world.® 

That hope was the gift of the god. But not of him alone; it 
is the Great Mother that possesses the secret of eternal hfe, who 
gives her son to the world, that men may live. The moon is not 
only thought of as imparting renewed life by its resurrection, and 
causing its votaries to be born again, but also as removing evil 
by acting as a substitute or scapegoat. It is a current belief 
among the peasants of southern Italy that if a person is suffering 
from boils, warts, swollen glands, varicose veins, goitre, or in fact 
any evil or uncleanness, and the affected part be touched at the 
very instant when the change, or turn, of the moon takes place, 
tJie affliction will certainly be cured, and the body of the patient 
rendered whole, the moon carrying away the disease.® The 
Southern Slavs similarly request the moon to take away their 
children*s ailments.^® 

The Divine Son of the Great Mother, the youngest of the gods, 
though the lineal descendant of the primitive moon-god and 
possessing his attributes, differs in many respects from all 
previous divine beings ; and that difference depends chiefly upon 
the fact that he is, first and foremost, the divine child, the nursling 
of The Mothers, who rejoice in him and mourn over him. It is 
in that relation that the powers and attributes of the primitive 
moon-god have passed over to the younger god. He is not the 
primitive moon-god in his aspects oi Bather, of ftghter, of dark 
destroyer, but in his youthful aspect of son of the Divine 
Mother. Pictorial art in both Christian and pre-Christian times 

^ Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 4O6 sq. 

2 Plato, Phaedo, 69. 

3 Diogenes Laertius, viii. i, 31 ; Proclus, Commentary on Plato’s 
Republic, ii. 129. i ; Ibid., ii. 132. 19; Pindar, Fragm., cxxxii; Corpus 
Inscriptionum Atticarum, i. 442. 

^ Plato, Phaed., 69 c. 

® Pseudo-Plato, Axiochos, p. 196 (ed. Bekker) ; Diogenes Laertius, vi. 
12. 39. 

® Cicero, De legibus, ii. 14. 

’ Plutarch, De an., vi. 2 ; Sophokles, Fragm., 753 ; Revue Archiologique^ 
iii (1883), p. 81, n. 

® Aristides, Oral., xix. i, xiii. i ; Isocrates, Panegyr., 59. 

* G. Finamore, Credenze, usi e costumi abruzzesi, p. 45. For similar 
ideas in Germany, see L. Strackerjan, Aberglaube und Sagen aus dem Her- 
zogthum Oldenburg, vol. i, p. 74. 

F. S. Krauss, Silie und Braueh der Suddaven, p. 547. 
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seldom depicts the Son in the company of his Father, but always 
in that of his mother, and as the young god, who at most is never 
more than thirty. That form alone of the primitive moon-god 
has been bequeathed to him by his relation to the Great Mother. 
He is the inseparable symbol of her motherhood, deriving his 
significance and character from his association with her. When 
the Jesuit missionary, Le Jeune, asked the Iroquois how they could 
imagine that the moon is a woman, since she had no arms, they 
replied that he was miserably ignorant about such matters; for 
everyone knew that if her arms did not project it was because 
they were folded against her breast as she held her child.^ The 
Mexican goddess is represented nursing an infant; ^ and people 
sometimes caught glimpses of her by lonely pools as a woman with 
a kindly face bearing the Divine Child in her arms.^ Of the 
religious beliefs of the natives of Darien what the first Spanish 
conquerors gathered was that “ in heaven there is a woman, very 
beautiful, with a baby.'' * In South Africa the Kaffirs regarded 
the moon as a man; but an alternative view represents it as a 
woman carrying her infant on her back.® The favourite represen¬ 
tations of Isis and of Ishtar are the familiar presentment of the 
Divine Mother and Child.® In China the most common of female 
deities is the Shing-Moo, or Holy Mother. This lady is the exact 
counterpart of the Indian Ganga, or goddess of the river, the Isis 
of the Egyptians, and the Ceres of the Greeks. Nothing shocked 
the missionaries so much on their first arrival in China as the image 
of this lady, in whom they discovered, or thought they discovered, 
the most striking resemblance to the Virgin Mary. They found 
her generally shut up with great care in a recess at the back of 
the altar, and veiled with a silken screen to hide her from common 
observation, sometimes with a child in her hands, at other times 
on her knees, and a glory round her head. On hearing the story 
of Shing-Moo they were confirmed in their opinion. They were 
told that she conceived and bore her son while yet a virgin." ’ 
Dr. Medhurst referring to the same difficulties, says: The very 


1 Relations des Jdsuites, 1634, p. 26. 

* A. Chavero, “ Los dioses astronomicos de los antiguos Mexicanos," 
Anales del Museo Nacional de Mexico, v, plate facing p. 457. 

* J. de Torquemada, Veinte i un libros rituales i Monarchia Indiana, 
vol. ii, p. 61. 

* P. de Andagoya, " Relacidn de los sucesos de Pedrarias Davila,'* in 
M. Fernandez de Navarrete, Coleccion de los viages, vol. iii, p. 401. 

* D. Kidd, Savage Childhood, p. 149. 

* For the nursing Ishtar see W. H. Ward, Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, 
p. 154 ; A. Jeremias, Das Alte Testament im Lichte des alten Orient, p. 107. 
Ishtar is called the mother of the faithful breast " (S. Langdon, Sumerian 
and Babylonian Psalms, p. 288). 

’ J. Barrow, Travels in China, pp. 472 sq. 
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titles of their intercessors, such as ‘goddess of mercy,' ‘holy mother,’ 

‘ queen of heaven,’ with the image of a virgin having a child in 
her arms, holding a cross, are all such striking coincidences that 
the Catholic missionaries were greatly stumbled at the resemblance 
between the Chinese worship and their own when they came over 
to convert the natives to Christianity.” ^ 

As regards the origin and nature of the Queen of Heaven in 
China, as good an idea of it may be gathered from the old account 
of Mendez Pinto as from more learned disquisitions. Describing 
the chief temples outside the city of Peking, he says: ‘‘A third 
building we saw without the walls, sumptuous and rich, named 
Nacaperau, which signifieth ‘ The Queen of Heaven,’ which they 
mean not of the Virgin Marie, but thinke that as temporal kings 
are married so also is the heavenly, and the children which hee 
getteth of Nicaperau are the starres; and when the starres seem 
to shoute or fall in the ayre, that then one of these children dye, 
all his brethren weeping so many teares that the clouds are there¬ 
with filled, and water the earth, and make it fruitful.” He goes 
on to relate that he was informed by the priests of the temple 
how, after the flood, the moon sent her representative to the earth 
to re-people the world. She stood upon the reappearing dry land, 
and “ a great quantitie of creatures issued from down her arms; 
down the right-hand males, and females down the left; having no 
other place in her bodie whence to bring them forth as other women 
of the world, whom for sinne God hath subjected to filthinesse of 
corruption, to show how filthy sinne is. After she had finished 
this travell or child-birth of 33,333 creatures, as they number, one- 
third part males and two parts females, she remayned so weake 
having no bodie to provide her any thing, that with dizziness she 
fell to the ground dead without recoverie. Whereat the Moone in 
condoling her death covered herself with sorrow, which are the 
shadows we see from the earth ; which they say shall remaine so 
many years as the produced creatures (33,333) and then the Moone 
shall put off her maske of sorrow, and the night shall bee as cleare 
as the day. Such and other like mad stuffe they tell, which make 
one wonder, or more weepe, that the Devil should gull them with 
such manifest lyes, being otherwise so understanding a people.” * 

It is chiefly by his relation to the Divine Mother, by that tie 
of intimate sentiment and by his recurring birth, passion, and 
death, that the Divine Son is made to partake of a human as well 
as of a divine nature ; he is God and Man in one. The Divine 
Son came down among men, was his own prophet, established his 

1 W. H. Medhurst, China : Its State and Prospects, p. 217. 

* F. Mendez Pinto, “ Observations of China, Tartaria and other Easterne 
parts of the World," in Hakluytus Posthumus, or Purchas His Pilgrimes, 
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own religion. Men doubt whether he is god or man ; so marked 
is the human aspect that even the modem critic is sometimes taken 
in by it. Egyptologists still seriously entertain the possibility of 
Osiris-Horus having been an actual king.^ Tammuz reigned in 
Babylonia, and every Semitic martyr-hero or prophet has been 
identified with the Anointed One. The Dionysos of Euripides 
has been regarded as a human prophet impersonating the god.^ 
Miss Harrison is persuaded that his double, Orpheus, the lover of 
' The Broad One,* is a historical personage ; and many still regard 
Musaios, the Muse-man, son of the Moon, and Eumolphos, the 
husband of the Moon,^ as historical realities. It would require 
strong evidence to establish the historicity of such Divine Sons. 
Their human character is part and parcel of their attributes. 

The old tribal moon-gods, culture heroes, were likewise 
indeterminate as regards their human and their divine character; 
no distinction, indeed, was drawn between the two. But 
that primitive confusion differs wholly from the human nature 
deliberately acquired by the Divine Infant. By the time that 
ho appears primitive society has long since passed away; the 
heavenly gods, the Olympians, the transformed and generalised 
Supreme Beings have become exalted to such aethereal spheres 
that they have in the process of abstraction lost their humanity, 
or become cold and passionless, remote and unapproachable. The 
Divine Son, the Holy Child of the Great Mother, brings the god 
down to earth again and into contact with humanity. 

And it is with women's sentiments that the human contact 
takes place. In the divine group of Mother and Child, which 
comes to dominate religion, and before which the entire pantheon 
of male divinities fades into insignificance, is presented not only the 
culmination of the religion of women, but the one definite develop¬ 
ment by which religion has been transformed. Hitherto all 
spirits, manitus, tribal gods, rain-gods, sky-gods, had been ' feared,' 
controlled, placated, propitiated, exorcised. For the first time in 
the history of religious evolution was a divine object, a deity 
regarded with other sentiments. The Great Mother, the Divine 
Child, were the first divinities to whom women at any rate turned 
with feelings other than mere dread and secret hostility. Tender¬ 
ness, love, springing from its fountain-head, the maternal 
instinct, entered for the first time the sphere of religion. At the 
outset of the foregoing rough attempt to outline in some of its 
aspects the relation of women to the evolution of religious cult 

* T, E. Peet, in The Cambridge Ancient History, vol. i, p. 333. 

2 A. W. Verrall, The Bacchants and Other Essays, pp. 30 sqq. ; G. Nor¬ 
wood, The Riddle of the * Bacchae/ 

3 Orphica (ed. Abel), Fragm,, iv; Plato, Respuh., 364 E; Scholiast to 
Aristophanes, Ranae, 1033 ; Athenaeus, 397 ; Suidas, s.v. MovaaCog, 
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and ideas, I declined to commit myself to definitions. When we 
are considering the utilitarian magical practices of the totemic 
medicine-man and the witch we may seriously doubt whether the 
term religion is rightly applicable; when we come upon the 
maleficent daemons before whom the savage quails in terror, we 
are compelled to recognise that the description of early missionaries 
who stigmatised those cults as devil-worship was not merely ignorant 
and inaccurate; when we are confronted with the otiose, inactive, 
unworshipped Sky-gods of whom their votaries take little note 
except to curse them when they do not send rain, we may, in spite 
of theological definitions, hesitate whether to call the conception 
a religious one. Religious persons will be the first to agree that, 
whatever definition we may choose to adopt, it is in the character 
of the sentiments which move the votary that the essence of religion 
lies. And if a distinction is an3nvhere to be drawn between that 
which we like to think of as religion in a legitimate sense, and that 
from which it sprang, it is here or nowhere that the line of demar¬ 
cation is definitely crossed. Religious sentiment became, with the 
development of the Divine Mother, assimilated from the very 
nature of its central object, with the love of the mother for the 
child. The whole ritual of that religion consisted in momming 
with the mother over her beloved son, in rejoicing with her at his 
birth. Over the dead Osiris, the dead Tammuz, the dead Dionysos, 
the women wailed by the side of the bereaved and disconsolate 
mother; and there was, we may be sure, more than mere ritual 
and ceremonial in their sobs. That veiled and bowed figure of 
the Divine Mourner, The Lady of Sorrow, was indeed a new deity 
to whom they could securely appeal for sympathy with human 
suffering. 

The women who were by nature possessed of the powers of 
magic and witchcraft, who held the secrets of agricultural 
magic, who were the chief ministrants in the cult of the dead, 
would appear to have had no unimportant share in the evolution 
of religious ideas, if indeed, religion, of which they are regarded 
as the last bulwarks and ultimate support, has not been from first 
to last mainly their creation. For it is improbable that they have 
ever been the mere recipients of the ideas and conceptions associated 
with their mysteries and their cults. It is assuredly improbable 
that the Mother and Child were fashioned by the hands of man. 
And it was in the religion of the Mother and her Divine Son that 
the rites and conceptions of the primitive savage became trans¬ 
muted. The fierce, tribal, nationalistic gods of hunters and herding 
tribesmen became transformed under the influence of the women’s 
religion; they grew gentler, their attributes changed in harmony 
with the character of the Universal Mother. The transition from the 
fierce and dreaded tribal god into the moral Creator and Governor of 
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the universe has often been traced. But it was not with the male 
god, but with the Great Goddess that the transition first took 
place. The All-Mother is older than the All-Father. Ishtar and 
Isis were the universal mother long before any sky-god or tribal 
male deity had evolved into universal fatherhood. The conception 
of universal rule and of universal parenthood originated with the 
cosmic deity of women, not with the tribal deity of the men. It 
was chiefly in relation to the Great Mother that those more highly 
developed theological notions were held in the ancient world. The 
Great Mother differed fundamentally from the tribal deities, the 
political gods, the triumphant Sun-gods; she was not tribal, not 
national, not the jealous deity of a chosen people. She was the 
Mother of all without respect of persons; and the brotherhood of 
her children was not tribal brotherhood, but the brotherhood of 
all men. “ I am Nature, the mother of all things,'' Apuleius made 
her say, the ruler of the elements, the original principle of the 
ages, the supreme divinity, the queen of souls, the first in heaven, 
the one presentment of all gods and of all goddesses. The luminous 
spheres of heaven, and the health-giving breath of the sea, and 
the dark silences of Hades obey my laws. There is no other power 
but I; I am worshipped under as many aspects, under as many 
forms, with as many rites as there are peoples on the earth. To 
the primitive race of the Phrygians I am Pessinunte, the Mother 
of the Gods; in Athens I am Kekropean Athene; in Cyprus, 
Paphian Aphrodite; in Krete, Artemis Diktynna ; in Sicily, Stygian 
Proserpine ; at Eleusis, Demeter, the ancient goddess ; unto others 
I am Hera or Bellona ; unto others again Hekate or Rhamnusia." ^ 

As the conditions which gave rise to the religion of the Great 
Mothers passed away, as agriculture ceased to be associated with 
women's sphere and they no longer wielded the monopoly of the 
magic of fertility, as woman herself fell more and more under patri¬ 
archal supremacy, the Great Gods, the Sky-gods, the Heavenly 
Fathers, who had almost faded out of existence in the glow of the 
religion of the Mothers, reasserted themselves. But they were no 
longer the same. They might cast aside the idolatries of agricultural 
religion as'' the abominations of the Gentiles," and " the whoredoms 
of Eleusis," but it was nevertheless from those ' abominations' that 
the influences has been derived that softened the harsh and narrow 
features of the old tribal divinities. 

The Queen of Heaven was put away by the solitary god. 
Gnostic and Christian theology restored, however, his original 
threefold nature. The Son, the Logos, was the offspring of the 
Father and of Divine Sophia—^for the Queen of Heaven had ever 
been the Goddess of Wisdom ; * the Holy Ghost, which is identical 


’ Apuleius, Metamorphoses, xi. 5. 


* Wisdom of Solomon, vii. sq. 
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with her, and, in Hebrew, feminine, was regarded by the Nazarenes 
and early Christians as the mother of Christ.^ It was by a gram¬ 
matical accident, in Greek being neuter, that the third Person 

of the Holy Trinity came to be dissociated from the Mother of 
God. Nevertheless, it was represented by the dove, the immemorial 
bird of the Great Goddess, the ' Patroness of Israel.' ^ Philo 
regarded the sacred bird as identical with Sophia.^ Jesuit theo¬ 
logians have asserted that the Holy Virgin was omniscient, and 
describe her in that aspect as the ' noetic dove.' * The early 
Christians adopted Roman sarcophagi upon which were depicted 
the doves of Venus Libitina drinking from a cup, and the symbol 
was universally reproduced in Christian Churches.^ In the popular 
mind the dove was completely identified with the third Person of 
the Trinity. Mary," says Alphonso de Liguori, "was prefigured 
by the Dove of the ark," and she is addressed as " the beautiful 
Dove." ® In eastern Europe the dove is still associated with the 
Holy Virgin rather than with the Holy Ghost. In Bosnia a holy 
monk was said to have notes brought to him daily from the Holy 
Virgin by her bird, the dove; ’ and Russian peasants to this day will 
not eat pigeons, thinking they would thereby commit a sacrilege.® 

The Great Mother continued to share popular devotion with 
the Divine Son whom she had borne. Epiphanius complained that 
the women of eastern Europe offered, like the Jewish women of 
old, cakes to the Queen of Heaven.® In truth they have never 
ceased to do so; they continue to this day to observe 
the immemorial rite as they did when they celebrated the 

^ Origen. In Jeremiah Homiha, xv. 4 (Migne, Pairologia Gracca, vol. xiii, 
col. 453) ; Commentanum xn Evangelium Johannis, xi. 6 {ibid., vol. xiv, 
coll. 132 sq.) ; Jerome, Comm, in Michaeam, v\i. 6 (Patrologia Latina, 
vol. XXV, coll. 1221 sq.) ; In Ezechielem, xvi. 13 {xbid., co\., 137) ; Epiphanius, 
Adversus octoginia haereses, xxi. 2, liii, i (Patrologia Graeca, vol. xli, 
coil. 288, 960). Justin speaks of the Holy Ghost as feminine, and assimilates 
it to Persephone-Kore (Apologia 1 pro Christianis, Ixiv., in Migne, op. cit.. 
Series Graeca, vol. vi, col. 426). 

* See above, p. 78. * Philo, Quiz rerum divinarum heres sit, c. 44. 

* Christophorus de Vega, Theologia Mariana, fol. 234. 

* M. A. Boldetti, Osservazioni sopra i cimiteri de santi martiri, pp. 339 sq.; 
R. Rochette, “ Sur I’arch^ologie chr^tienne," Mdmoires de VAcaddmie des 
Inscriptions, xiii, p. 297. 

* St. Alphonso de Liguori, The Glories of Mary, p. 176. Cf. C. de Vega, 
op. cit., fol. 55 ; H. Marraccius, Polyanthea Mariana, pp. 124 sqq. 

^ A. Chaumette-des-Fosses, Voyage en Bosnie, p. 71. 

® J.-B. May, Saint Pitershourg et la Russie en i82g, vol. i, p. 95. There 
is at Boulogne a church dedicated to Our Lady of the Dove (A. Maury, 
Croyances et ligendes du moyen-dge, p. 270). 

* Epiphanius, Adversus octoginta haereses, Ixxviii. 23. St. Augustine's 
mother was in the habit of bringing cakes and wine to Church until it was 
pointed out to her that such a practice savoured of heathenism (Augustine, 
Confess., vi. 2). 
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thesmophoria, and as they have done from prehistoric times. 
In Athens itself it was quite recently the custom for girls to 
offer cakes with honey and salt at a small cave called the hollow 
hill." " The same practice, I was informed in Sparta,'" says Mr. 
Lawson, " is known at the present day to the peasant women 
of the surrounding plain, who will undertake even a long and 
wearisome journey to lay a honey-cake in a certain cave on one 
of the eastern spurs of Taygetus." Mr. Lawson mentions several 
other places where the custom is observed; " and from the 

testimony of many other observers," he adds, " I conclude that 
it is, or was till recently, universal in Greek lands." ^ The practice 
of offering cakes to the Queen of Heaven has survived not only 
in Greece, but also in modern France.^ 

Demeter was worshipped at Eleusis until the year i8oi, not 
in a vicarious form, but in her own name and in the shape of 
her ancient statue, which was crowned with flowers, " in the 
avowed hope of obtaining good harvests." The cult was put to 
an end only by the vandalism of two Englishmen, named Clarke 
and Cripps, who armed with a Turkish warrant removed the 
venerable goddess, causing a riot among the exasperated peasants.® 
Throughout Greece the peasant knows ‘ Despoina," the Mistress, as 
she is called by her ancient title. " He has learnt from his ancestors 
of a woman beautiful, revered, deathless, who dwells within a 
mountain of his land. . . . She is a real person, not a personifica¬ 
tion of any natural force. . . . The blessing which rests on field 
and fold is the work of a living goddess' hands. Flesh and blood 
she is, even as they themselves, but immortal and very mighty, 
nobler than many of whom the priests preach, stronger to help 
the good and punish the wicked." ^ In Sicily, as at Eleusis, the 
Great Goddess Ceres did duty for the Madonna in Christian 

1 J. Cuthbert Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion, 
pp. 120 sq. The ‘ Ishtar cakes,' as they were called in Sumerian ritual, 
are a constant feature of her ritual in the oldest records (see F. Delitsch 
Assyrisches Handwortebuch, p, 448). The Christians of Syria are said to 
“ pay even higher adoration to the Virgin Mary than either Greeks or 
Catholics " (S. Buckingham, Travels in Mesopotamia, vol. i, p. 341). 

* See above, p. 103. The Ishtar cakes survive in some form or other 
in most countries. In Nottingham the bakers used to send to their cus¬ 
tomers at Christmas large buns with the image of the Virgin stamped upon 
them. T. Inman, Ancient Faiths embodied in Ancient Names, vol. i, p. 379. 

* J. Cuthbert Lawson, op, cit,, pp. 79 sq. The goddess is now in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum in Cambridge, catalogued as “No. XIV (much 
mutilated)." 

^ Ibid., p. 89. Despoina is, in Greece, distinct from the Holy Virgin, 
the name of the latter being Panagia, the All-Holy One, the same name 
which was borne by the priestess of Demeter at Eleusis, who impersonated 
the younger of the two goddesses (Hesychius, s.v. Uavaleig ; cf, *ApxoLioXoyiKTj 
*E^T)/Liepig, 1894, p. 176; ibid., 1900, p. 79). 
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churches, and at Castrogiovanni, on the site of the ancient Enna, 
the great shrine of her worship, there is still a statue of the Virgin 
whose Divine Child is not a boy, but a girl, the figure having served 
as Ceres and Proserpine in a previous sanctuary of the goddess.^ 

The substitution of Mary for Sophia or the Holy Ghost as tlic 
Divine Mother did not acquire importance until after the doctrine 
of the Incarnation had become, in consequence of the Nestorian 
controversy, the central dogma of the Catholic Church.^ The deity 
immemorially enthroned in the religious consciousness of the people 
was soon incorporated in the new religion. The Marianites were con¬ 
demned in the fifth century for regarding the Holy Virgin as a god¬ 
dess ; ^ but the ascription to her of divine attributes and titles was an 
accepted commonplace a few centuries later, and she came to be 
pronounced identical in nature with the First Person of the Trinity,^ 
coeval with the world, and one with the first light and primal 
matter.^ It was even asserted that she created the world and that 
its existence depended upon her. At the command of Mary," 
says Alphonso de Liguori, " all obey, even God." ® 

Of the assimilation of the Divine Mother to the earth, the 
mother of com, few traces have remained in later conceptions. 
The Virgin Mary is compared by Epiphanius to the earth fecundated 
by the heavenly rain.*^ St. Ambrose, commenting on the Song of 
Songs, remarks : " In the most pure womb of Mary there was sown 
one sole grain of wheat, yet it is called a garden of wheat because 
all the elect were included in the chosen grain." ® Like Persephone, 
she is the Queen of the Underworld : " The most blessed Virgin rules 
over the Infernal regions. She is sovereign mistress of the devils, she 
is therefore called the ruling Mistress of the devils." ^ But those 
chthonic aspects of the Queen of Heaven, which mythologists have 

^ Douglas Sladen, In Sicily, vol. i, p. 335. 

* A. Hamack, History of Dogma, vol. iv, p. 315. The first invocation 
to her occurs in Gregory of Nazianziis, and is from a woman, St. Justina, 
(Gregorius Nazanzenus, Oratio, xxiv, in Migne, Patrologiae Cursus Compietus, 
Series Graeca, vol. xxxv, col. 1151). For the growth of the official worship 
of the Virgin in the Christian Church, see J. C. W. Augusti, Denkwurdigkexten 
aus der Christliche Archaeologie, vol. ii, pp. i sqq. ; G. F. H. Rheinwald, 
Die Kirchhche Archdologie, p. 233 ; C. Benrath, '* Zur Geschichte der 
Marienverehrung,*' Theologische Studten und Kritihen, 1886, pp. i sqq. 

® J. A. Fabricius, Codex epigraphicus, vol. ii, p. 317, from the Council 
of Ephesus, A.D. 431. 

* H. Marraccius, Polyanthea Mariana, p. 156. The Holy Virgin is called 
“ Dea dearum," " Dea ecclesiae universalis," " Dea deorum," " Dea amoris." 

® C. de Vega, Theologia Mariana, fols. 38, 255. 

® Alphonso de Liguori, The Glories of Mary, pp. 334, 155. 

’ Epiphanius, Adversus octoginta haereses, Ixxiv. 3 (in Migne, Patrohgia 
Graeca, vol. xlii, coll. 477, 480), 

® Alphonso de Liguori, op. cit., p. 23. 

* Ibid., p. 119. 
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mistaken for primary characters, faded almost completely, 
and her primal nature alone survived. The Divine Mother 
retained her ancient association with the planet Venus, the star 
of Ishtar.^ She is " the Star of the Sea,” and " the ruler of the 
Ocean.” * Her more fundamental cosmic aspect is, however, 
by far the most prominent one. The Holy Virgin is universally 
identified with the moon.® She is called " the Moon of the Church,” 
” Our Moon,” “ the Spiritual Moon,” the " Perfect and Eternal 
Moon.” * She is said to control the moon, and through the moon 
the stars and all the planets.® The peasantry in most parts of 
Europe fail to distinguish clearly between the Virgin Mary and the 
moon. Thus in France the peasants of the Perche district call 
the moon ” Notre Dame.” * In Portugal no distinction is 
drawn between the two; the country people call the moon “ the 
Mother of God.” The Virgin is habitually represented with her 
ancient symbols, the moon and the serpent. " As the moon is 
between the heavens and the earth,” says St. Bonaventure, “ so 
does Mary continuously place herself between God and sinners 
in order to appease our Lord in their regard, and to enlighten their 
return to Him.” ® “ God, having created the heavens and the 
earth,” says the blessed Alphonso, " made two great luminaries, 
the Sun to rule the day, the Moon to preside over the night. ‘ The 
former,’ says Hugo, ‘ is a figure of Jesus Christ, whose splendid 
rays illumine the just who live in the day of grace; the latter is 
typical of Mary, whose mild lustre illumines sinners mid the dreary 
night of sin.’ ‘ Towards the Moon it is,’ says Innocent III, ‘ he 
should look, who is buried in the shades of sin and iniquity. Having 
lost divine grace, the day disappears, there is no more sun for him ; 
but the Moon is still in the horizon. Let him address himself to 
Mary; under her influence thousands every day find their way 
to God.’ ” » 

' Alphonso de Liguori, The Glories of Mary, p. 96. 

C. de Vega, op. cit., p. 94. 

* Alphonso de Liguori, op. cit., p. 177; C. de Vega, op. cit., fol. 379; 
H. Marraccius, op. cit., s.v. ‘ Luna,’ pp. 846 sqq. Cf. ‘ Index Marianus,’ in 
Mignc, Patrologiae Cursus Completus, vol. ccxix, col. 511, s.v. ‘ Luna.’ 

* H. Marraccius, op. cit., pp. 348, 350. 

‘ C. de Vega, op. cit., p. 379. 

‘ F. Petigny, in Revue des Traditions Populaires, xvii, p. 453. 

’ T. Braga, 0 Povo Portuguez, nos sens costumes, crengas e tradiciones, 
vol. ii, p. 49. 

* Alphonso de Liguori, op. cit., pp. 177 sq. 

* Ibid, (carefully revised by a Catholic Priest), p. 84. 
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HOLY MATRIMONY 
Marriage of Women to Beasts. 

W OMEN probably played an essential part in the rites 
intended by primitive hunters to promote an increase in 
the supply of food-animals. The spring ceremonies per¬ 
formed by the Sioux to bring about the multiplication of buffaloes, 
which are their staple food, take several forms, all of which are 
imitative of the intended effect. In one form of the rite the 
younger men offered their wives to the old men, and these had 
sexual intercourse with them in the sacred lodge.^ In another the 
men danced dressed in the skins of buffaloes. The ceremony was 
under the management of the women. One man impersonated 
the buffalo-bull, while others took the part of the cows. At the 
end of the dance, the man who impersonated the bull retired at 
some distance, and was pursued by the women, who surrounded 
him, mocking and bespattering him. The wooden phallic appen¬ 
dage with which he was provided was wrested from him by one of 
the women, who then wrapped it in sage leaves and returned to 
the village accompanied by the other matrons. She was hoisted 
on to the roof of the lodge, and proceeded thence to harangue the 
people, saying, ** she held the power of creation and also the power 
of life and death over them, that she was the father of the 
buffaloes, and that she could make them come or stay away as 
she pleased.** ^ The Hidastas, another tribe of Sioux, had a similar 
festival for the multiplication of buffaloes. Promiscuous intercourse 
took place during the magical ceremony. They state that the 
festival was instituted by the women.® 


* M. Lewis and W. Clarke, Travels to the Source of the Missouri River, 
vol. i, p. 209. 

* G. Catlin, O-Kee-pa, a Religious Ceremony, and other Customs of the 
Mandans, pp. 23 sq., 33. 

* J. Owen Dorsey, “ A Study of Siouan Cult,'* Eleventh Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 505. 
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In Australia ritual sexual intercourse, general promiscuity 
and suspension of individual marital rites accompany almost every 
religious ceremony; the men place their wives at the disposal of 
the chief ministrants, who have intercourse with them on the sacred 
ground.^ '' The idea,*’ says Mr. Brough Smyth, is that sexual 
intercourse assists in some way in the proper performance of the 
ceremony.” “ Such rites of promiscuity are believed by the Dieri 
to cause an increase in the supply of wild dogs and of snakes.^ 
Those rites of primitive hunting tribes to promote the fertility 
of animals have, there can be no doubt, been far more widespread 
than is shown by our present records ; for little attention has been 
paid to them, and they are kept from the knowledge of travellers, 
besides having now long since disappeared in almost every part 
of the world. Similar rites were, however, prevalent among our 
own ancestors. A neolithic picture in the rock-shelter of Cogul, 
near Lerida, in northern Spain, which is probably some twenty 
thousand years old, might serve as an illustration of the scene 
in the Buffalo Dance of the Mandans described by Catlin.^ It was 
a universal usage with the peoples of Western Europe, from 
southern Gaul to Britain and Germany, to dress at their great 
yearly festival of the winter solstice, in the skins of animals, such 
as deer, oxen, goats. The animals represented males and females, 
bulls and cows, bucks and hinds, the female principle being, however, 
sometimes impersonated by an old woman. None of the customs 
or rites of their pagan religions was more persistently adhered to 
by the barbarians, even long after their conversion to Christianity, 
and none called forth more denunciations from the Church.® We 
are not expressly told that, as in the similar festivals of the Mandans, 


1 A. W. Howitt, The Native Tribes of South-East Australia, pp. 175 sqq.; 
W. B. Spencer and F. G. Gillen, The Native Tribes of Central Austraha, 
pp. 96 sq.; Id., The Northern Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 136 sq.; S. Gason, 
in J. D. Woods, The Native Tribes of South Australia, p. 280 ; R. H. Mathews, 
“ Ethnological Notes on the Aboriginal Tribes of New South Wales and 
Victoria," Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Society of New South Wales, 
xxxviii, p. 18 ; E. Eylmann, Die Eingeborenen der Kolonie Sudaustralien, 
pp. 152 sq. ; A. Oldfield, “ The Aborigines of Australia," Transactions of 
the Ethnological Society, iii, pp. 230 sq. 

2 R. Brough Smyth, The Aborigines of Victoria, vol. ii, p. 319. 

® A. L. P. Cameron, " Notes on some Tribes of New South Wales," 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, xiv, p. 353, Cf. S. Gason, in J. D. 
Woods, loc. cit. 

* S. Reinach, Rdpertoire de VArt Quaternaire, p. 56; IcSl,, inUAnthropologie, 
1909, p. 17. 

® Augustine, Sermo, cclxv, “ De Christiano nomine cum operibus non 
Christianis," in Migne, Patrologiae Cursus, vol. xxxix, col. 2239; Priminius, 
De singulis libris scarapsus, in C. P. Caspari, Kirchenhistorische Anecdota, 
p. 175 ; S. Audoenus, Vita S. Eligii, ii. 15 ; S. Theodorus, Paenitentiale, 
in H. Spelman, Concilia, Decreta, Leges, Constitutiones in re Ecclesiarum Orbis 
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sexual congress formed a part of those European animal rites. 
We have, however, conclusive evidence that it constituted an 
essential part of the magic ritual of European witches, who were 
imited to the devil in the form of a he-goat; and Miss Murray 
has brought together much evidence showing that the ritual, in 
which an artificial phallus played a conspicuous part, was in all 
probability the survival of the essential rites of religious festivals 
in pre-Christian times.^ Among the tribes of the northern terri¬ 
tories of the Gold Coast, at the present day, women offer themselves 
to animals in the belief that their own fertility will be benefited.® 
The clan or tribe is commonly regarded as having sprung from 
the union of the totem, or some other animal, with a woman. Thus, 
for example, the Iroquois tribes of New Netherlands regarded 
themselves as derived from the intercourse of women with bears, 
deers, or wolves.® The same idea is reflected in countless myths. 
The Eskimo of Smith Sound trace some of their clans to the union 
of a woman with a bear ; * other Eskimo tribes believe themselves 
to be descended from a woman and a dog.® The Tlinkit of Alciska 
say that some clans sprang from the union of women with sharks.® 
The Ddne regard themselves as issued from the union of the first 
woman with a dog.’ The Ainu of Japan also believe that they 
are the progeny of women who had intercourse with dogs.® Such 
a traditional genealogy is very widespread. Steller says that 
Kamchadal women formerly had intercourse with dogs,® a state¬ 
ment which probably refers to a similar tradition. The Kirghis 
Tartars reckon their descent from forty girls (= kirg kiss) who had 
intercourse with a red-haired dog.^® The inhabitants of Babi 


Britannici, vol. i, tit. 33 ; C. du Frcsne Du Cange, Glossarium Mediae et 
Infimae Latinitatis, s.vv. ‘ cervula ’ and ‘ vetula,' where many other references 
are cited. 

^ M. A. Murray, “ Witches and Fertility,’' Man, xix, pp. 35 sq. ; Id., 
The Witch-Cult in Western Europe, pp. 175 sqq. 

2 A. W. Cardinall, The Natives of the Northern Territories of the Gold 
Coast, p. 66. 

^ J. G. Muller, Geschichte der amerikanischen Urreligionen, pp. 108 sq. 

^ A. L. Kroeber, Tales of the Smith Sound Eskimo," of American 
Folk-Lore, xii, p. 176. 

* H. J. Rink, Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo, p. 186. 

• A. Krause, Die Tlinkit-Indianer, p. 269. 

’ E. Petitot, Autour du Grand Lac des Esclaves, pp. 296399.; H. H. 
Bancroft, The Native Races of the Pacific States, vol. iii, p. 507. 

® I. L. Bird, Unbeaten Tracts in Japan, pp. 250, 255, 315 ; H. Wood, 
" The Hairy Men of Yesso," Transactions of the Ethnological Society, N.S., iv, 
p. 37 ; H. C. St. John, Notes and Sketches from the Wild Country of Nipon, 
pp. 2959. 

® G. W. Steller, Beschreibung von dem Lande Kamtschatka, p. 289. 

Radloff, " Observations sur les Kirghis," Journal Asiatique, VI* 
Serie, ii, pp. 311 sq. 
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likewise regard themselves as descended from a woman and a dog.^ 
The kings of Kandy traced their origin to the union of a woman 
with a lion.^ The rajahs of Chuta Nagpur claimed to be sprung 
from the union of a woman with a serpent,® a genealogy which is 
found the world over. The house of Cleves traced its descent 
from a woman and a swan.^ Saxo Grammaticus tells us that a 
line of Swedish princes was descended from a woman and a bear.® 
Many rituals contain direct allusions to the union of a woman 
with a divine animal. Thus in the Asvamedha, or Sacrifice of 
the Horse, the most important ceremony in the religious cult 
of the ancient Hindus, upon which the welfare of the people was 
thought to depend, the queen was ritually united to the sacred 
animal. The horse represented, we are told, the god Agni; ® 
but as the worship of the sacred horse is common among the nomad 
populations of Central Asia, the god Agni possibly represented the 
horse. Every year a horse was chosen and treated with extrava¬ 
gant deference, a troop of four hundred young men of the noblest 
families being specially appointed to the honour of waiting on the 
animal. At the end of the year the sacred horse was solemnly 
sacrificed with great pomp. As soon as it had been killed, the 
queen lay alongside the slaughtered animal, a rich cloth was spread 
over them, ponebatque in gremium regina genitale victimae mem- 
brum. As she did so she uttered the words: “ May the vigorous 
male, the layer of the seed, lay seed,'' in order to secure the union.'^ 
It will be remembered that Semiramis was fabled to have con¬ 
tracted a union with a horse.® The myth may have had reference 
to a ritual practice similar to that of the ancient Aryans. Incredible 
as it may appear, it is not unlikely that at one time the union of 
the woman with the sacred horse was even more realistically effected. 
At any rate, such a union is said to have been inflicted as a punish¬ 
ment upon the wives of the king of Siam when they proved 

* T. Waitz, Anthropologic, vol. v, p. 33. 

* The Rdjdvaliya : or a Historical Narrative of the Sinhalese Kings, ed. by 
B. Gunas^kara, pp. 14 sqq. 

® E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, pp. 165 sq. 

* F. de Reiffenberg, Le Chevalier du Cygne et Godefroy de Bouillon, vol. i, 
p. iii; J. F. D. Bldte, Das aufkommen des clevischen Schwanritters,'" 
Zeitschrift fur deutsches Alterthum, xlii, pp. i sqq. ; P. S. Barto, Tannhduser 
and the Mountain of Venus, pp. 58 sqq. 

® Saxo Grammaticus, Gesta Danorum, i. x, p. 345. Our own reigning 
Royal House was in all probability originally descended from a wolf, for 
the name Guelf, or Welf, is no other than the word ' wolf * or ' welp ' 
(J. Grimm, Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, p. 468). 

* Satapatha-Brdhmana, x. 6. 4. i {The Sacred Books of the East, vol. xliii, 
p. 401). 

’ Ibid., xiii. 2. 8. 5 {The Sacred Books of the East, vol. xliv, p. 324); 
A. HUlebrandt, Rituallitteratur : Vedische Opfer und Zauher, p. 152, 

® PVmy, Nat. Hist., vui, 155; Hy^nus, 243. 
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unfaithful, " Le supplice qu'on fait souffrir k ces demi^res c'est 
de les abandonner k un cheval dress4 tout expr^s." ^ 

In Egypt, where the gods of a highly developed religion 
preserved to the last much of their primitive totemic animal 
character, unions of women with the animal-god were a prominent 
feature. The bull Apis, who represented Osiris, was treated 
with honours similar to those bestowed upon the sacred horse in 
Vedic India. During the first forty days after his installation 
in his temple at Memphis, the women stood before him and, 
raising their clothes, exposed their persons.® Egyptian princesses 
were assimilated to cows. Herodotus tells us that when the 
beloved daughter of King Mykerinos (Menkaura) died, her body 
was placed in a wooden cow.® Such cow-shaped coffins have been 
found in the cliff-tombs of Ghizeh.* Theban princesses in the 
earlier period of the Middle Kingdom acted as priestesses of Hathor, 
the cow-form of Isis; they were buried in the company of sacred 
bulls,® which were presumably their divine husbands. In one 
tomb a large mummified phallus, apparently that of a bull, was 
found with the body of the princess.® The god Anubis was repre¬ 
sented by a priest clothed in the skin of a jackal, who in that 
animal form had ritual connection with a woman. A notorious 
scandal was caused in Rome, under the reign of Tiberius, when a 
priest was bribed to allow a gentleman to take his place while a 
Roman matron was participating in the primitive ritual.® The union 
of the woman with the sacred animal continued to take place in 
Egypt even more realistically. The women at Mendes had ritual 

^ J.-F. Bernard and B. Picart, Cirimonies et coutumes religieuses de tous 
les peoples du monde, vol. ii, part i, p. 8i. 

^ Diodorus Siculus, i. 85. 

® Herodotus, ii. 29. Cf, Stephanus Byzantinus, s.v. Bovaipig, 

^ C. R. Lepsius, Die Chronologic der Aegypter, p. 309 n 3 . 

* V. Lortct and C. Gaillard, “ La faune momifi^e de Tancienne Egypte,’* 
Archives dn Musdum d’Histoire Naturelle de Lyon, vol ix, pp. 67 sqq. The two 
mummified bulls described were found in the tomb of Princess Amenit at Deir 
el-Bahri by M. Gr^baut in 1891 (Cairo Museum, No. 115). Remains of 
cattle were found by Mr. E. Naville and Dr. H. R. Hall in the tombs of 
the eleventh-dynasty temple at the same place (E. R. Ayrton and H. R. Hall, 
in E. Naville, The Xlth Dynasty Temple at Deir El-Bahari {Memoirs of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, xxviii), pp. 46, 50). The remains were assumed to 
be those of cows ; but, as Dr. Hall kindly informs me, this is merely an 
assumption, and seeing that those skeletons which have been minutely 
examined by competent zoologists have been found to be beyond doubt those 
of bulls, it may be presumed that those in the other tombs of Hathor priestesses 
were likewise bulls and not cows. 

• M. and M. Vaerting, The Dominant Sex, p. 109. The only objects 
found in the famous Hathor-cow shrine at Deir el-Bahri were wooden phalli 
(E. Naville, The Xlth Dynasty Temple at Deir El-Bahari, Part i, p. 65). 

’ Josephus, Antiq., xviii. 72 sq. ; Zonara, vi. 5 ; Hegisippus, ii. 4. 
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connection with the divine he-goat; the rite, which was celebrated 
at the time of Herodotus, was still practised as late as the time 
of Plutarch, who mentions that the most beautiful women were 
offered to the divine animal.^ A similar rite was perhaps observed 
by the early Semites, for Jewish women were forbidden to stand 
before a beast to lie down thereto,'' and to offer sacrifices to goats 
with which they had fornicated.^ The myth of Pasiphae, in her 
character of queen of Krete, shows that similar ideas were current 
among the early populations of the Aegean. The queen of Krete 
was, like the Egyptian royal women, married to a divine bull, as 
was also the queen of Athens.^ In Rome the women had in 
primitive times ritual connection with the sacred ass, the repre¬ 
sentative of the god Pales; the ritual, no doubt in some modified 
form, continued to be observed by Roman matrons under the 
auspices of the Bona Dea.^ 

A vivid reminiscence of sacred zoogamy survived in England 
down to Tudor times. In the meadows of the manor of Habyrdon, 
now known as Haberden meadows, near Bury St. Edmunds, a white 
bull was kept, which was never yoked to a plough and enjoyed 
ease and plenty. Whenever a married woman was desirous of 
offspring, the bull was led in procession through the principal 
streets of the town to the principal gate of the monastery, attended 
by all the monks singing, and a shouting crowd, the woman walking 
by him and stroking his milk-white sides and pendulous dew-laps. 
The bull being dismissed, the woman entered the church and 
paid her vows at the altar of St. Edmund, kissing the stone, and 
entreating with tears the blessing of a child." ® 

In the crude rites of primitive religion or magic from which 
those notions and usages originally derived, women were thought 
of as united to the totem animal, the food-supplier of the tribe, 
and thus as multiplying the animal food and also the children of 
the tribe which depended on that food. But the primitive totem 


1 Herodotus, ii. 46; Strabo, xvii. i8 ; Plutarch, Bruta animalia ratione 
uti, V. Cf. the remarks of D'Hancarville, Recherches sur Vorigine, Vesprit et 
les progrhs des arts de la Grice, vol. i, p. 320. 

2 Leviticus, xviii. 23 ; xvii. 7. 

* See below, p. 193. The Athenian and the Kretan ritual were in all 
probability originally identical (cf. K. Hoeck, Kreta, vol. ii, pp. 115 sq.). 

^ Ovid, Fasti, ii. 410 sqq.; Juvenal, vi. 333 sq. 

® County Folk-lore, vol. i, pp. 124 sq., from a contemporary account. 
Several entries referring to the sacred bull appear in the registers of the 
monastery. One reads : “ This identure certifies that Master John Swassham, 
sacrist, with the consent of the prior and convent . . . shall find, or cause 
to be found, one white bull every year of his term, so often as it shall happen 
that any gentlewoman, or any other woman, from devotion or vows by them 
made shall visit the tomb of the glorious martyr St. Edmund to make oblation 
of the same white bull,*’ etc. 
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merges by imperceptible degrees into the mythical tribal ancestor, 
the god, and gods tend to preserve, even in advanced stages of 
culture, primitive theriomorphic attributes. 


The Divine Bull. 

By far the most common of those animal forms of the god 
are the serpent and the bull. The serpent is, as we have seen, 
well-nigh invariably the emblem of the lunar deity in its aspect 
of eternally renewed source of life and of fertilising waters; and 
the notion that gods in the form of serpents have intercourse with 
women is, we also saw, equally universal. The bull is perhaps 
an even more prevalent embodiment of the god. In ancient 
Persian religion the ' Primal Bull' was regarded as representing 
the soul of the world, and more especially its generative power, 
which was thought to reside in the moon. The conception was 
evidently much older than Zoroastrian religion, and the Lunar 
Bull, the first of all beings, was no doubt the form of the supreme 
deity. The Great Bull is said to have dwindled little by little, 
and ultimately perished, leaving its seed in the moon.^ From the 
Primal Bull came all the good of the world.^ I invoke and glorify 
the Supreme Bull who causes the grass to grow in abundance,*' 
runs an ancient Persian hymn, the pure bull who has given being 
to the pure man." ^ " Address your prayers to the excellent bull," 
we read in another hymn, '' address your prayers to the principle 
of all good, address your prayers to the source of all abundance, 
address your prayers to the pure, heavenly bull, holy and un¬ 
created." ^ The divine bull of Mithraic religion was, there can 
be little doubt, the same as the divine bull of primitive Persian 
religion. In India the bull was the form of Agni, to whom, in 
conjunction with Soma, bulls were sacrificed in the ‘ agni-shomiya' 
ceremonies, in which Agni and the moon-god Soma were treated 
as one god, Agni-Soma.® The bull was also an impersonation of 
Indra ® and of Siva.*^ 

^ A. Hovelacqiie, UAveste, Zoroastrc et Ic Mazddisme, pp. 334 sq. 

- A. H. Anquetil du Perron, Zend-Avesta, vol. i, Part ii, p. 201. 

Ibid., pp. 86 sq. 

* Ibid. (Vendidad, Fargad xxi. i), p. 424. Cf. The Sacred Books of the 
East, vol. iv, p. 231. 

* Rig-Veda, i. 140., viii. 49., x. 155; Satapatha-Brdhmana (The Sacred 
Books of the East, vol. xxvi, p. 162) ; Apastamba’s Yagna-Paribibhasha- 
Sutras, cxv (ibid., vol. xxx, p. 346). 

® Satapatha-Brdhmana, ii. 5. 3. 18 (The Sacred Books of the East, vol. xii, 
p. 416). 

’ J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies, vo^. i, p. 21, 
vol. ii, p. 634 ; W. Crooke, The Popular Religion and Folk-lore of Northern 
India, vol. ii, pp. 156, 230, 234. 
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Among the Semites the bull form of the god is particularly 
prominent; there is not a god in Semitic religions who is not 
assimilated to, and represented as, a bull. The god Moon, Sinn, 
is specially termed the bearer of the mighty horns." ^ The 
word ' mighty,' ' abbir,' signifies ' bull,' and the passages in 
which it occurs in the Hebrew scriptures " should be rendered 
‘ bull' rather than ' Mighty one.' " Yahweh, who was throughout 
earlier times worshipped in the form of a bull, was ' the Bull of 
Israel.' ^ In Egypt bull-worship, that is, the representation of the 
gods as bulls, was one of the oldest features of religious cult. The 
Moon-god, Khons, was, as we saw, more especially conceived as 
' the Fiery Bull,' and was thought to be in that form the source 
of all fertility and the cause of women's pregnancy.® Osiris was no 
less a bull-god than Khons ; he is repeatedly addressed and referred 
to as " the Bull of Heaven," ^ a title which is likewise applied to 
the moon.® His oldest and most intimate incarnation was the 
moon-bull Apis, who was the very soul, Ka, of Osiris, and the bearer 
of his mighty horns. Most other Egyptian gods, being identical 
in nature with one another, were also represented by sacred bulls. 
Mnevis was the bull-form of Ptah ; early texts mention four sacred 
bulls of Temu ; ® and, as Strabo tells us, sacred bulls impersonating 
the gods abounded in Lower Egypt.*^ The divine kings, as imper¬ 
sonations of the god, constantly compared themselves to bulls.® 
In much the same manner the sacred kings of the Shilluks trace 
their descent from a divine cow,® 

As the myths of the Minotaur and Pasiphae, of Europa and 
the bull-god, clearly show, the divine generative power corresponding 
to the cow moon-goddesses was conceived in Kretan religion in 
the form of a bull. To the rationalistic and idealising mind 
of the Greeks of the classical age such primitive theriomorphic 
conceptions were as repugnant as to ourselves. The typical repre¬ 
sentative of the archaic gods of Greece, Dionysos, remained, however, 
a bull-god. " Many of the Greeks," says Plutarch, " represent 
Dionysos in the form of a bull." He was called * bull-shaped,' 


1 A. Jeremias, Handbuch der altorientalischen GeistesktiUtir, p. 242. 

“ A. H. Sayce, Hibbert Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as 
illustrated by the Religion of the Babylonians, p. 289 ; Id., in Hastings’s 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. ii, p. 888. 

See above, vol. ii, p. 772. 

E. A. Wallis Budge, Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection, vol. i, p. 399. 
A. Erman, A Handbook of Egyptian Religion, p. ii. 

E. A. Wallis Budge, loc. cit. 

Strabo, xvii. i. 22. 

® E. A. Wallis Budge, op. cit., pp. 397 sq. 

® Count Gleichen, The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, p. 197. 

Plutarch, De I side et Osiride, xxxvi. Cf. Athenaeus, xi. 51. 
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" buiJ-headed/ ' ball-homed,^ and so forth ; ^ and like ' bull-faced 
Men/ the god Moon,^ Dionysos, who was born a horned child,® is 
often represented with horns,^ or even as a bull pure and simple 
crowned with ivy.® It was in the form of a bull that the god led 
Pentheos to his mysteries ; ® he was invoked by the Theban Mainads 
as ' The Bull/ ’ and it appears from the whole Theban myth that 
this was his usual form at Thebes in archaic times.® At Kyzikos 
the festivals of Dionysos were called “ the cattle-herding feasts/' 
and the hierophant bore the title of chief cowherd," 'Apxt^PovKoXog.^ 
The women of Elis called upon Dionysos to come to them as a 
" bull-footed " god ; and the priestesses of Dionysos Laphystios, 
wore horns,^^ thus assimilating themselves to cows while invoking 
the god. In Athens itself, opposed as such barbaric notions were 
to Attic taste, there persisted a survival of their crudest form. 
The Queen Archon, the representative of the primitive queen, was 
every year married to Dionysos, the marriage being supposed to 
be consummated; and from the fact that it took place in a cattle- 
stall, there can be little doubt that the god was, originally at least, 
represented by a bull.^^ 

Celtic gods are commonly homed, and Celtic myth refers to 
bull-gods.^® The sacred bull of Cooley, called Donn, forms the 

^ P. N. Rolle, Recherches sur le culie de Bacchus, vol. i, pp. 138 sq. ; J. G. 
Prazer, The Golden Bough, vol. vii, p. 16; Plutarch, QiiaesL Graec., xxxvi; 
Euripides, Bakchai, 99 ; Scholiast on Aristophanes, Ranae, 357 ; Nicander, 
Alexipharmaca, xxxi; Orphica, Hymn xxx. 3. 4, xlv. 20, 1, lii. 2, lui. 8 ; 
Lucian, Bacchus, ii; Clement of Alexandria, Exhortatio, ii. 16. 

® Nonnus, Dionysiaca, xliv. 217. 

3 See above, p. 145. Cf. Euripides, Bakchai, 99. 

* C. Daremberg and E. Saglio, Dictionnaife des antiquites grecques el 
romaines, vol. i, pp. 619 sq., 631 ; W. H. Roscher, Ausfuhrliches Lexikon. 
vol. i, pp. 1149 sq. ; K. O. Muller, Denkmdler der alien Kunst, vol. ii, pi. xxxiii, 

^ He appears in that form on a Sicilian coin (H. Goltzius, Siciha et Magna 
Graecia, tab. v, fig. 3). On a red-figured vase he is depicted as a child with 
a calf’s head on the lap of his mother (Gazette archiologique, 1879, pi. iii). 

® Euripides, Bakchai, 918 sqq. 

’ Ibid., 1017. 

* See Pausanias, ix. 12. 

® Hesychius, s.v. TavpoKoMa ; J. Gruterus, Inscriptiones Antiquae 
totius orbis Romani, No. xvii. 

Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, xxxvi. 

Scholiast on Lycophron, Alexandra, 1237. 

Demosthenes, Contra Neaeram, 1369 sqq. ; Hesychius, s.v. Aiov^aov 
ydfiog; Id. and Etymologicum Magnum, s.v. yepapal ; Aristotle, Constxtutxo 
Athenien,, iii. 5 ; U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Aristoteles und Athen, 
vol. ii, p. 42 ; J. E. Plarrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, 
P- 537 - 

J. A. MacCulloch, The Religion of the Ancient Celts, pp. 32 sqq. ; 
H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Les Druides et les dieux ctUiques d forme 
d*animaux, pp. 153 sqq. 
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theme of the most important Irish epic that has come down to us, 
the ‘ Tain b6 Ciialnge/ The divine bull was apparently venerated 
among all the Celts, for Caesar mentions a Gallic chieftain called 
Donno-taurus,^ whose name would seem to be identical with that 
of the bull of the Irish epic. The Cimbri, according to Plutarch, 
swore their most solemn oaths in the name of a certain brazen 
bull.^ The Nordic god Freijr was spoken of as a bull.^ 

The bull is an obvious emblem of generative power. Not only 
is it representative of masculine procreative force, but as the usual 
drawer of the plough among agricultural peoples, the bull is also 
apt to be regarded as fertilising the earth. Diodorus says that 
the sacred bulls Apis and Mnevis '' were dedicated to Osiris, and 
it was ordained that they should be worshipped as gods in common 
by all the Egyptians, since these animals above all others had 
helped the discoverers of corn in sowing seed and procuring the 
benefits of agriculture.'* ^ Bulls are, in fact, specially connected 
with the transfer of agricultural work from the women to the men ; 
for as cattle are generally regarded in pastoral societies as apper¬ 
taining prescriptively to the men, the yoking of oxen to the plough 
marked the turning-point in the transfer of agriculture to the 
men who drove them. Among the natives of South Africa, 'The 
women do all the work with the exception of ploughing which in¬ 
volves the use of oxen, and the men only do this on account of 
their superstition which does not allow women to have anything 
to do with cattle." ® In the Canton de Vaud in Switzerland, women 
are believed to have an injurious influence on cattle, and old wise¬ 
acres say that when cattle are taken up to the summer pastures the 
women should be left at home.® The ancient Romans, when they 
performed religious or magical ceremonies for the health of their 
cattle, were particular that no woman should be present, or 
should learn the formulas used.*^ That supposed injurious effect 
of women on cattle is probably a special instance of the emas¬ 
culating influence which women are thought to exercise on men's 
weapons and appliances, a superstition which has thus reinforced 
the special proprietary claim of the men to domesticated animals. 

But although the bull is a natural emblem of fertilising power, 
it appears, I think, conclusively that the primary ground for the 
equation and for the widespread identification of gods with bulls 
was the assimilation of the horned animal to the moon. In the 

^ Caesar, De bello Gallico, vii. 65. * Plutarch, Vita Marii, xxiii. 

“ K. von Mhllenhoff, Deutsche Alterthumskunde, vol. iv, pp. 472, 528. 

^ Diodorus Siculus, i. 21, 

^ H. E. Kouquette, “ A few Notes on the Farming, etc., of the Kafirs 
and Basutos,” Journal of the Anthropological Institute, xvi, p. 134. 

• A. C6resole, L 6 gcndes des Alpes Vaudoises, p. 188. 

^ Cato, De re rustica, Ixxxiii, p. 53. 
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great religions in which bull-gods are most prominent, the divine 
bull is either expressly identified with the moon, or it is specially 
associated with those gods who are most unequivocally regarded as 
moon-gods. The horns of cattle and the lunar crescent are inter¬ 
changeable, and the lunar disc is placed between the horns of the 
Apis bull or the Hathor cow as between those of the moon-crescent. 
The horned god, the homed moon, and the homed bull are similarly 
interchangeable in all Semitic pictography. The horns of the 
bull-formed Kretan Zeus were likened to those of the moon.^ The 
assimilation is almost equally prevalent among peoples who keep 
no cattle, have no agriculture, or only mdimentary cultivation, and 
who do not use cattle for ploughing. When Captain Cook first 
visited the Sandwich Islands, the natives described the European 
visitors, who wore cocked hats, as being ** horned like the moon.'* ^ 
The North American Indians assimilated the horns of buffaloes to the 
crescent of the moon in the same way as did the Semites and the 
Egyptians. They represent the disc of the full-moon between 
the horns of buffalo-skulls ; ^ and they describe the moon-serpent 
as ' horned.’^ The Akamba of East Africa, when the new moon 
is not clearly visible, say, according to Dr. Lindblom, that it is only 
visible ‘*to the horns of cattle."^ The expression is somewhat 
obscure, and may not have been quite correctly understood, but 
it is clear that they associate the horns of cattle with the lunar 
crescent. The Neo-Caledonians represent the lunar disc within a 
crescent with everted points, assimilated to animal horns, in the 
same manner as did the ancient Egyptians.® The same assimilation 
is found in every part of the globe. Throughout the Lake-dwellings 
of the bronze and early iron ages, lunar crescents are found, modelled 
in clay, which vary in form from regular crescents to bull's horns, 
and angular horns similar in all points to the Kretan ' horns of 
consecration.' 


1 Moschus, ii, 87 sq. 

2 “ Die Sandwich Inseln, einst und jets,” Evangelisches Missions-Magazine, 
N.F., 1865, p. 267. 

® F. W. Putnam, ” Symbolism in Ancient American Art,” Proceedings 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 44th Meeting, 
p. 322. 

' See above, vol. ii, pp. 704, 733. 

^ G. Lindblom, The Akamba, p. 337. 

® Pdre Lambert, Moeurs et superstitions des Ndo-Calidoniens, p. 121. 

’ J. D^chelette, ” Croissants lacustres et comes sacr6es,” La Revue prd~ 
historique et de paldontologie, iii (1908), pp. 300 sqq. ; F. Keller, The Lake 
Dwellings of Sivitzerland and other Parts of Europe, vol. i, pp. 177 sqq., 501 sqq., 
567 sq. ; vol. ii, tab. Ixxx, Ixxxi; R. Munro, The Lake Dwellings in Europe, 
pp. 17, 45 ; E. Desor, Die Pfahlbauten des Neuenburger Sees, p. 82 ; F. 
Troyon, Habitations lacustres, pp. 184, 384 ; R. Paribeni, “ Corni di conse- 
crazione nella prima eta del ferro europea,” Bollettino di Paletnologia Italiana, 
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Rites of Sexual Licence. 

The rites immemorially associated with the multiplication of 
the tribe’s food were, when that food came to be derived chiefly 
from the cultivation of the soil instead of from hunting, naturally 
extended to the promotion of the earth’s fertility by ritual magic. 
The beUef that the sexual act assists the production of an abundant 
harvest of the earth's fruits, and is indeed indispensable to secure 
it, is universal in the lower phases of culture. It might perhaps 
be supposed that in barbarous communities sexual licence, as a 
manifestation of exuberance, would tend to accompany agricul¬ 
tural feasts in which men and women joined as in an occasion of 
rejoicing. But, however that traditional licence may have come 
to be viewed in later times, it is clear that it was originally regarded 
with a very different sentiment. Thus among the Pipeles of 
Central America, on the night of the planting of the seed, certain 
persons were specially appointed to perform the sexual act at the 
exact moment when the seed was deposited in the ground.^ Among 
the Musquaki Indians it is an old custom that, at the sowing 
festival, one of the young women is given a husband; the latter 
goes out to seek his wife in the fields. Children that are bom nine 
months after the sowing festival are regarded as possessing divine 
gifts and are accounted great prophets.^ The magic sexual union 
of the woman is in this instance regarded as having taken place 
with a more than mortal husband. The husband is in fact but 
the representative or medium of a divine spouse who fertilises both 
the fields and the woman. Among the Peruvians the festival 
held at the ripening of the * palta,' or alligator pear, was preceded 
by a period of severe fasts and abstinence. Men and women then 
assembled naked, and at a given signal ran a race, and every man 
had intercourse with the woman he caught.^ Similar yearly 
festivals at which sexual licence was unchecked took place in 
Chili,* in Nicaragua,® among the tribes of New Mexico,® and are 


XXX, pp. 304 sqq.; A. Mosso, Le origini della civiltd mediterranea, pp. 268 sq.; 
G. A. F. de La Marmora, Voyage en Sardaigne, p, 330 ; H. and L. Siret, Les 
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^ H. H. Bancroft, The Native Races of the Pacific States, voJ. ii, pp. 719 sq. ; 
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observed by the native tribes of Mexico at the present day.^ The 
sacred festivals of Jurupari among the Uaupes and other tribes 
of the Amazon region are scenes of unrestricted sexual licence in 
which old and young join without restraint.^ Among the Choroti 
every ritual dance is followed by public promiscuity,^ and similar 
rites are observed among the Bororo.^ Among the Patagonians 
the chief religious festival, or Kamaruko, concludes with a general 
sexual orgy.^ Among the tribes of the plains of North America and 
of the lower Mississippi valley the harvest festivals were attended 
with general licence, and the old men and women exhorted the 
younger ones to indulge without restraint.® 

In Java the husbandmen and their wives secure the fertility 
of the rice-fields by having sexual intercourse in the midst of them.’ 
Throughout the Northern Moluccas and adjacent islands the 
great religious festival called Poreka takes place at the time of the 
eastern monsoon to celebrate the union of Grandfather Sun and 
Grandmother Earth, and the union by which the earth is fertilised 
is imitated by the people, who have sexual intercourse under the 
sacred nunu-tree.® Among the Dayaks of British North Borneo, 
at the festival called Bunut by which the fertility of the soil and 
a plentiful harvest of paddy are secured, general licence takes place 
lasting exactly a quarter of an hour, after which perfect order and 
beseemingness are restored. During that time a naked man 
wanders in and out among the men and women, and each woman 
touches him as he passes.® In the Malay Peninsula, during the 
rice-harvest the men of the Jakun tribes exchange wives.^® 
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Throughout India the sexual licence which marks the agri¬ 
cultural festivals is a well-known feature, not perhaps because it 
is more prevalent there than elsewhere, but because our informa¬ 
tion is fuller. The Holi festival, which is celebrated in every 
part of Hindustan in honour of the goddess Vasanti is an occasion 
on which the most licentious debauchery and disorder reign 
throughout every class of society. It is the regular Saturnalia of 
India. Persons of the greatest respectability, without regard 
to rank or age, are not ashamed to take part in the orgies which 
mark this season of the year."' ^ Phallic emblems operated 
mechanically are carried, and the loves of the gods are represented 
in ‘ tableaux vivants * on stages and chariots. In ancient times the 
festival was called Basantotsava, and the noblest princesses danced 
in public in honour of the god of love.^ The original intention 
of the carnival, says Mr. Crooke, is to promote the fertility of man, 
animals, and crops.® In Chota Nagpur, among the Hos, the harvest 
is the signal for general licence, and such licence is looked upon as 
a matter of absolute necessity. Men set aside all conventions 
and women all modesty, and complete liberty is given to the girls.* 
In Orissa, among the Bhuiyas, during the spring festival called 
Magh Porai, '"all respect for blood relations and husbands is set 
at nought.*' ® The Parganait, a caste of husbandmen in the 
Rajmahal Hills, have a great yearly agricultural festival, called 
Sohrai, at which the unmarried of both sexes indulge in 
promiscuous sexual intercourse.® In Jeypore promiscuity and 
changes of partners last for a month at the new year festival of 
the Punjas.*^ The Kotas of the Nilgiri Hills have a similar festival 
of continuous licentiousness.® In Assam spring festivals are 
observed by all the tribes, and women are allowed complete freedom 
without “ any stain, blemish, or loss of reputation." ® Similar 
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festivals are observed in Khondistan,^ among the wild tribes of 
Manipur^ and of northern Burma.® Unseasonable showers are 
usually set down by wiseacres in India to the circumstance that 
too many marriages have taken place.^ 

In Ashanti the yam festival is the chief religious function of 
the year, and is celebrated with great pomp and many sacrifices. 
It takes place just after the maturity of the vegetable, which may 
not be eaten until after the conclusion of the feast. Another 
similar festival is held at the time when it is planted. The yam- 
custom, says Bowdich, is like a Saturnalia ; the grossest liberty 
prevails, and each sex abandons itself to its passions.*'® It was 
formerly a custom with the Yoruba, who guard their daughters 
with the utmost strictness and at ordinary times do not allow 
them to speak to a man save in the presence of their mother, 
to give the girls full freedom to attend the harvest in the company 
of a boy and his friends.® The harvest is celebrated with similar 
festivals of sexual licence in the Cameroons,’^ in the Congo,® in 
British Central Africa,® among the Kaffirs and the Hottentots,^® 
and in fact among Bantu peoples in every part of Africa. Their 
harvest festivals," says the Rev. H. Rowley, " are akin in character 
to the feasts of Bacchus. It is impossible to witness them without 
being ashamed. Men and women, who in ordinary circumstances 
are modest in behaviour and speech, then abandon themselves to 
licentiousness." The festivals attending the circumcision of young 
men are so timed as to coincide with the harvest.^® Not only is 
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full sexual licence permitted to the neophytes, and indeed in most 
cases enjoined, but any visitor attending the festivals is en¬ 
couraged to indulge in licentiousness. Prostitution is freely 
indulged in, and adultery is not viewed with any sense of heinous¬ 
ness on account of the surroundings. No man attending the 
festival is allowed to have intercourse with his wife." ^ 

In Morocco and North Africa the most solemn religious feasts 
are made occasions for sexual licence and prostitution.^ In the 
region inhabited by the Walad 'Abdi tribe the women lead the 
most dissolute life; they are constantly divorcing their husbands, 
and in the interval between one marriage and another, are common 
prostitutes, though continuing to dwell in the midst of their 
families. The French authorities have repeatedly attempted to 
put a stop to these scandalous disorders, but they have met with 
fanatical opposition on the part of the agricultural population, who 
allege that such a state of things is necessary in order to obtain 
an abundance of crops.^ 

The same practices were observed by the ancient Germans, 
and the peasants in the southern districts of Holland regard them 
at the present day as necessary to fertilise their fields. They 
employ the same means which are adopted by the husbandmen 
in Java.^ The method of imparting fertility to the fields was 
probably usual among the ancient populations of the Aegean, for 
there can be little doubt that the myth of Demeter and lason, who 
are described as securing the fruitfulness of the ploughed fields of 
Krete in the same manner as the Dutch peasants,^ represents a similar 
practice or ritual. 

Festivals of promiscuity, or of general relaxation of sexual moral 
codes, reminiscent of such promiscuity, have survived in most 
countries in relation to what originally were agricultural festivals 
to evoke the magic powers of fertility. The Roman Saturnalia 
were the feasts of sowing, and there is every reason to believe 
that in earlier times the general relaxation of ordinary decorum 

^ C. A. Wheelright, Native Circumcision Lodges in the Zoutpansberg 
District/' Journal of the Anthropological Institute, xxxv, pp. 254 sq. ; C. T. 
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and the freedom granted even to slaves included, as in other 
similar festivals, the suspension of sexual codes and general pro¬ 
miscuity.^ The Carnival is the old licence festival. May-Day 
celebrations were denounced by the English Puritans as being 
occasions for general licence. " I have heard it credibly re¬ 
ported," one of them writes, " by men of great gravity and 
reputation, that of fortie, threescore, or a hundred maides 
going to the wood over night, there have scarcely the third part 
of them returned home undefiled." ^ In Russia promiscuity took 
place as late as the sixteenth century at the festivds of Midsummer 
Day and Christmas.^ Church festivals involving scenes of riot 
and indecency abounded in Europe up to late times. The ' FSte 
des Fous,* during which general licence took place among both 
priests and laymen, persisted in France until the seventeenth 
century.The licentious character which marked the cults of 
the Great Mothers throughout Mediterranean countries appears 
to have survived in some parts of Italy down to the present day. 
Alphonso de Liguori declares that the great festivals of the Holy 
Virgin in some country districts, such as Montevergine, are utterly 
profaned " with dances, excesses, and immodest conduct." He 
warns all good Christians to abstain from attending those festivals 
of the Church. " I entreat the clients of Mary," he says, " to 
keep away as much as possible from such sanctuaries during festivals, 
and also, as far as possible, to prevent others from going there ; 
for on such occasions the Devil gains more profit than the Blessed 
Virgin derives honour from it." ^ 

Rites of sexual licence among savages are not by any means 
confined to promoting the fertility of nature by imitative magic. 
In many instances it is clear that such is not the object in view. 
Among the North American Indians almost every religious occasion 
was attended with ritual promiscuity. If a chief was ill, some 
young girls were chosen to perform the sacred rites of promiscuity. 
Young women vied for the honour of being chosen and were filled 
with pride in consequence.® The Patagonians, when they are in 
distress and dogged by misfortune, send their wives into the forest, 
and require them to give themselves to the first man who happens 
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to pass by.^ Similarly, the Australian natives, when terrified by 
the appearance of an aurora australis, which they take to be a 
host of angry spirits advancing to destroy them, or when threatened 
with an epidemic, give themselves up to general promiscuity, hoping 
thereby to pacify and conciliate the gods.^ 

Similar ideas were familiar to the Greeks of the luxurious 
colony of Lokria in Magna Grecia. When they were hard pressed 
by the Rhegians they vowed that, if they should be saved from 
defeat, they would expose their women for sacred prostitution 
in the temple of Aphrodite. Having secured the victory they, 
however, neglected to fulfil their vow. On a subsequent occa¬ 
sion, when again the fortune of war seemed to go against them 
in their contest with the Lucanians, it was decided in council, 
at the suggestion of Dionysios, that they should send their wives 
and daughters, arrayed in their richest apparel, to the temple 
of Aphrodite, and that one hundred of the women should be 
selected by lot. These were to spend one month in the public 
brothels of the city; but, at the same time, all Lokrian men were 
to bind themselves solemnly not to enter those places during that 
time. As it turned out this was merely a fraudulent artifice of 
the tyrant Dionysios who with his men-at-arms, when the women 
assembled at the temple of Aphrodite, took occasion to rob them 
of their jewels.® The account is of all the more interest because 
such a proceeding was evidently obsolete, and so opposed to 
existing sentiments that the Lokrians could not bring themselves 
to carry it out; after on one occasion neglecting to fulfil their 
vow, they evaded, on the other occasion, by a subterfuge, the 
actual prostitution of their women. The principle that the anger 
of the gods might be averted by promiscuous sexual intercourse 
was, however, as clearly recognised by them as by the savages 
of Patagonia and of Australia; and the practice which was then 
opposed to Greek sentiment must clearly have been, in more ancient 
times, an actual custom with the Lokrians, and, since we can hardly 
suppose them to have been singular in this respect, with the Greeks 
in general. 

Why should the removal of all tabus on sexual relations, and 
indulgence in unrestricted promiscuity be regarded as pleasant to 
the gods, who^^are generally credited with having imposed those 
very restrictions ? The reason is, I think, plain when those usages 
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are considered in correlation with other facts. By the removal 
of personal claims to individual women, the latter are, as it were, 
offered to whomsoever it may please to take them, and therefore 
to the god or gods, who are given the same opportunity as any 
other person. The Patagonians, no doubt, argue that the first 
stranger who comes upon the woman in the forest is no other 
than the angry god himself, for the woman being once offered in 
that manner, the god is then at liberty to come and claim her 
if he wishes. In an Indian tale a king whose wife was barren 
sent her into the street in much the same way as is done by the 
Patagonians; the first person she met was no other than the god 
Vishnu, disguised as a Brahman priest. Her fertility was, of 
course, at once restored by the divine stranger.^ In many of the 
rites of sacred prostitution among uncultured peoples and in the 
ancient world, the man who is invited to take advantage of them 
is expressly described cis a ‘ stranger.’ To the primitive mind 
there is always a possibility that a stranger may be a god in disguise, 
and that when the stranger is honoured, a god has been entertained 
unawares. When a woman, instead of reserving her favours for 
a man of her own choice or for her husband, gives herself indis¬ 
criminately to the first man she may happen to meet, that sur¬ 
render to the decision of chance is tantamount to an invitation 
to the god to avail himself of the offer and to present himself in 
the form of the unknown stranger. If he does not do so, that is 
his fault; he has been given the opportunity. We are indeed 
expressly told in some instances that every man taking part in 
rites of promiscuity is the avatar of the god. The rites known as 
Sakti-puja are practised by most Brahmans and by about three- 
fovurihs of the Hindu population of Bengal. A number of couples 
meet in the middle of the night. The goddess Sakti is represented 
by a nude woman adorned with jewels, and is worshipped with 
strange ceremonies. A banquet takes place, and is followed by 
promiscuous intercourse, “ all distinctions of caste, rank, and 
kindred being temporarily suspended. During their orgiastic 
religious rites, every man present is, according to their pantheistic 
notions, Siva himself, and every woman there none other than 
Siva’s consort.”® 

It was thought by earlier anthropologists that rites of pro¬ 
miscuity were an atonement for the breach of primitive com¬ 
munal rights by the appropriation of women in individual 

^ The Jdtaka, or Stories of the Buddha's former Births, translated from the 
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marriage. That view is now generally discredited. Those prac¬ 
tices, nevertheless, essentially consist in a surrender of individual 
rights; but that surrender is made not so much in view of the 
rights of other men as in view of the rights of the gods. Sacred 
prostitution is, in fact, the equivalent of a propitiatory and piatory 
sacrifice. To primitive man the necessaries and good things of 
life are food and women. He naturally regards the gods as having 
the same needs as himself; he offers food to them in the form 
of sacrifice and women in the form of sacred prostitution. A portion 
of his food must be surrendered to the gods in order that they 
may not be jealous and envious ; a portion of his claims over 
women must in like manner be surrendered to the gods. 

The sacrifice is, however, not only due to the gods and offered 
to them in order to propitiate them ; it is essentially a necessity 
because the generative powers of women and their special powers 
and functions proceed from the gods. The deity is the real giver 
of children as well as of food. Women not only belong to the god 
by right, he being, as we have seen, their real husband, but the 
fimctions of women cannot be properly exercised without that 
sacred union, however mystically effected. 

The operation of the divine generative power which brings 
about the fertility of nature, of animals, of women, is believed to 
be stimulated not only by sexual intercourse, but also by any act 
or speech of a lascivious and sensual character. In the primitive rites 
of fertility we do not come upon free love and sexual promiscuity 
only; even where that is absent, even where the rites are carried 
out by women alone, and men are, as is so often the case, 
excluded, those rites are invariably characterised by what to us 
is indecency and obscenity. All the primitive magic ceremonies 
of women are indelicate. The rain-making ceremonies of the 
Baronga women, which no man is permitted to witness, are, says 
the Rev. H. Junod, marked throughout by a sensual character ; their 
dances are lascivious and the obscenity of their songs is revolting.^ 
Against the rites of the various women's societies in the Congo 
the same charge is repeatedly brought. Nothing can exceed 
their obscenity ; the rites are performed by the women naked, 
and it is even said that masturbation regularly takes place.* 
In the Loyalty Islands the women have their separate dances to 
which men are not admitted; and they are marked by " a licence 
equalling anything of the kind ever manifested in the mysteries 
of the Bona Dea." * Dayak shamanesses in the course of their 
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incantations and hypnotic trances make ribald jests.^ The rites 
of the women of barbarian Europe were marked by the same in¬ 
delicate character. The Flemish women, in rites which were 
probably those of the great goddess Freija, were semi-naked, and 
the whole proceedings were denounced by Christian priests as 
scandalous.^ In Russia, in Bohemia, the women, even in Christian 
times, performed their heathen ceremonies in their shifts.® The 
rites of the Gaulish women were equally immodest.^ British 
priestesses danced naked painted with woad.® The Godiva pro¬ 
cession in Coventry refers, no doubt, to an ancient ritual which 
has many parallels.® In India the great Pongol festival, which 
is probably in its origin agricultural, is characterised by the 
indecency of the officiating women."^ At the Vedic sacrifice of 
the horse, not only did the queen go through the ritual of 
symbolic union with the animal, but obscene jests were ex¬ 
changed between the priests and the attendant women.® The 
same usages obtained among the ancient populations of Italy. 
The term * Fescennine jests' which is frequently used in reference 
to that ritual ribaldry comes from the name of the Etruscan city 
Fescennium, and we are told by Horace that those religious 
obscenities of speech were used in the course of ceremonies con¬ 
nected with the harvest festival.® In ancient Egypt the women 
carried phallic images operated by strings,^® as is still done in West 
Africa and the Congo.^^ When they proceeded to Bubastis for the 
great corn festival, they exchanged obscene jests with all the 
women they met, and repeated the gesture of Baubo which made 
Demeter laugh.^^ xhe practice appears to have survived in Egypt 
until the present day, or at least a very few years since, for I 
myself witnessed it. It was the invariable custom at the more 
respectable Egyptian weddings for a man on horseback to head the 
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procession adorned with a phallus about two feet long, which he 
waved about to the delight of all beholders.^ 

Those are not the depravities of savages, of barbarians, or of 
sensual Orientals. Athenian women of the most noble families 
were under the religious obligation to exchange Fescennine jests 
at the Thesmophoria; they carried phallic images, and that 
obscenity was an essential part of the ritual.® Roman matrons 
in their special women’s rites at the feast of the Bona Dea did 
the same; ® and those obscene utterances and phallic emblems 
formed part of the cult of Vesta, the patroness of matronly 
virtue.^ With the Roman matrons the immodest character of 
the rituals was reduced to a minimum; the obscenities which are 
loudly chanted by African women were whispered by the Roman 
women in one another’s ears. The ritual importance of the act 
is thereby emphasised. The obscenity is no more a gratuitous 
manifestation of depravity in Africa than it was in Rome. We 
are expressly told by Dr. Nassau, who gives an unsparing account 
of the indecency of the proceedings in the women’s sacred rites 
in West Africa, that as soon as they are over the behaviour of 
the women leaves nothing to be desired in point of perfect modesty 
of bearing and conduct.® Traces of the belief in the efficacy of 
obscene words in religious functions survive to this day in Christian 
countries. Thus among the Portuguese population of Brazil at 
the feast of the Holy Virgin, the women have a dance in which 
they sing : " Eu cago fogo I Donna Maria quer lamber.” * 

The lasciviousness which characterises women’s rites in every 
part of the world is regarded as necessary for the success of those 
rites and has a definite object. Like ritual sexual intercourse it 
is thought to stimulate the generative powers of nature. " Some 
gods,” says Porphyry, “are subject to passions, and for this reason, 
they say, phalli are set up to these latter, and obscene phrases are 
used.” ’’ So among the Kochs of Bengal, the god “ is pleased to 
see nude women dancing before him, and to hear obscene songs, 
in consideration of which he sends rain and a good harvest.” * 
“I have seen,” says the Rev. F. Metz, "the most indelicate 


1 Cf. J. L. Burckhardt, Arabic Proverbs, p. 138. 

2 Apollodorus, i. 5. i ; Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 203 sqq.; Diodorus 
Siculus, V. 4. Cf. Euripides, Bakchai, 225, Ion, 533 sq. 

3 Plutarch, Caesar, ix; Cicero, Ad Att,, xv. 25. Cf. Juvenal, ii. 83; 
vi. 314 sqq. 

’ See above, p. 18. 

® R. H. Nassau, Fetichism in West Africa, pp. 260 sq. 

® K. von den Steiner, Unter den Naturvdlkern ZentraUBrasiliens, p. 561. 

’ Porphyry, in Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica, v. 10. 199. 

® W. Crooke, “ Nudity in India, in Custom and Ritual,** Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, xlix, p. 247. 
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performances in the shape of dances or theatrical pieces in front of 
the Badago temples, and on bearing witness to their wickedness have 
been told that the god delighted in them ^ Marco Polo was told 
that misfortunes were due to the god being angry owing to his 
having quarrelled with his wives, but that when lascivious dances 
were performed before him, he had connection with his wives and 
became well disposed.^ According to St. Cyril of Jerusalem, the 
Manichaens regarded rain as the effect of amatory excitement on 
the part of the Deity.^ 

All religion, not only in its crude and primitive phases, but 
in its highly developed forms in the great civilisations of India, 
of Babylon, of Egypt, of Greece, is pervaded with conceptions, 
symbols and practices which, in our modern European view, 
appear the very reverse of religious and holy. It is permeated 
with indecency and sensuality. The charge constantly reiterated 
by the Christian Fathers that all heathen religions were impure 
is, it must be admitted, not unjustified ; the whole subject is 
indelicate. That fact is commonly expressed by saying that the 
generative powers of nature have everywhere been the object 
of worship. But the statement is rendered unsatisfactory by 
the obscurity attaching to the latter term. The word ' worship' 
does not express the rationale or motive of any primitive religious 
phenomenon; the objects of primitive cults are not such by 
virtue of their being worshipful, but by virtue of the practical 
utilities or dangers that are supposed to derive from them. To 
say that primitive man ' worshipped the generative powers of nature/ 
is little more than a phrase destitute of applicable meaning; for 
the notion of worship is as unknown to the primitive mind as 
is the abstract conception of ' the generative powers of nature.' 
To acquire a meaning the phrase must be translated into terms 
of concrete and functional purposes. And the explanation of 
the sensual and sexual character of religious rites lies in the notion 
that every function of woman, whether as mother, as wife, as supplier 
of food, as cultivator of the soil, as sorceress, witch, prophetess, 
or priestess, postulates her imion with the god who is the bestower 
of those powers. The indecency so conspicuous as a feature of all 
heathen religions has everywhere reference to that union, in some 
form or other, of women with divine beings. The union of men 
with goddesses plays virtually no part in those conceptions and 
practices.^ It is to women that the sacred marriage with the 

^ F. Metz, The Tribes inhabiting the Neilgherry Hills, their Social Culture 
and Religious Rites, p. 6i. 

^ The Book of Ser Marco Polo, vol. ii, pp. 345 sq. 

^ St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Cateclesis VI, xxxiv, in Mignc, Pairolcgiae Cursus 
Completus, Series Graeca, vol. xxxiii, col. 600. 

^ In the cults of Western Asia, as in those of many uncultured peoples. 
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Divine Bridegroom is a functional necessity; men do not require 
to be united with a divine bride in order to fulfil their functions 
But every religion, from the most primitive to the highest, is per¬ 
vaded with the idea that union with a god, a ' hieros gamos,’ or 
‘ Holy Matrimony,' is a necessity to every woman. 

The character which marks the religious rituals of women in 
early society appertains equally to all magical operations carried 
out by women. It is a universal rule that a witch, in order to per¬ 
form her incantations effectually, must divest herself of all clothing. 
In ancient Greece and Italy witches stripped when performing 
their magical operations.^ We have seen that one of the most 
constant features of rain-making ceremonies, even in the forms 
which have survived in modem Europe, is the nudity of the per¬ 
formers.* In Italy, when girls consult the cards in order to gain 
information concerning the success of their love-affairs, they are 
in the habit of stripping naked.* In mediaeval Europe a witch 
proceeding to the Sabbath gathering stripped herself naked. A 
picture, now in the Vienna Museum, represents witches, both 
young and old, in the act of preparing themselves for the Sab¬ 
bath, and divesting themselves of their clothes.^ Nudity is 
regarded as a requirement for the successful performance of an 

male prostitutes are found as well as hierodules (E. Schrader, Die Keilin- 
schriften und das A lie Testament, pp. 422 sq.; Lucian, Lucius, xxxviii; 
Jerome, In Osee, i. 4. 14 ; Deuteronomy, xxiii. 17 ; I Kings, xiv. 24., xv. 12., 
xxii. 46; II Kings, xxiii. 7; Job, xxxvi. 14; The Laws of Hammurabi, 187). 
The men are assimilated to women, and that sacred sodomy is but part 
of the elaborate mimicry of femininity, which goes so far as to counterfeit 
parturition and to give rise to emasculation, which characterises the male 
priest of goddesses. Among the Chukchi, a male shaman not only dresses 
as a woman, but is married to a husband (W. Bogoras, The Chukchee, p. 452). 
Similar practices are found in every part of tlie world. It appears to me 
extremely probable that the prevalence of homosexual vice in Western Asia 
and in Greece owes its origin chiefly to the immemorial mimicry of the female 
sex by male priests and male hierodules. The adoption of women’s priestly 
functions by men may have thus been one of the chief factors in developing 
unnatural vices. 

^ Pliny, Nat. Hist., xxviii. 7. 23 ; Vergil, Aeneid, iv. 518 ; E. Riess, art. 
“ Aberglaube,” in Pauly-Wissowa, ReaUEncyclopddie der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, vol. i, p. 35 ; R. Heim, Incantamenta magica graeca latina, 
p. 507 ; E. Gerhard, Gesammelte akademische Abhandlungen, vol. hi, p. 8 ; 
L. Deubner, De incubatione, p. 26; O. Jahn, Cber den Aberglauben des 
bosen Blicks bei den Alten,” Berichte iiber Verhandlungen der Kdniglich 
Sdchsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. Phil,-hist. Classe, vii, p. 80 sqq., 
93 sqq.; C. Daremberg and E. Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquitds grecques et 
fomaines, vol. hi, p. 1515. 

* See above, pp. 12 sq. 

^ C. G. Leland, Etruscan and Roman Remains in Popular Tradition, 
pp. 148, 301. 

* The picture is by F. Francken, and is reproduced in Ploss-Bartels, Das 
IVeib, vol. ii, p. 690. 
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incantation in India,^ in Africa.^ By an extension of the rule 
even men are supposed to strip in order to perform successfully an 
act of powerful witchcraft. A Kikuyu man, on being required to 
strip for the performance of a particular task, objected on the 
ground that he would be suspected of being engaged in the practice 
of witchcraft. If he retained his clothing, he argued, people would 
say, ‘‘No, he cannot be a witch because he is dressed.'* ^ The 
nudity which is thus universally regarded as indispensable in the 
practice of the magic arts of witchcraft has the same object as the 
nudity and lasciviousness of women's religious rituals and mysteries. 
All powers of magic, as well as of prophecy and religious inter¬ 
cession, possessed by women postulate the union of the woman 
exercising those powers with a supernatural being or god ; and 
the union is primitively thought of as actual sexual intercourse 
with the god. Where that inspiring spirit is located in some 
sacred fetich object, that fetich is the husband of the fetich- 
woman. A Chukchi shamaness whose spirit was located in a 
fetich-stone called the stone her real husband, although she had 
also a human husband. Nor did she use the expression in a purely 
figurative sense ; she asserted that her children had been conceived 
by her from the stone.^ In mediaeval Europe, witches were 
universally regarded as having given themselves body and soul 
to Satan, and as being his paramours. “It pleaseth their new 
maister often times," says an old writer, “ to offer himself familiarly 
unto them, to dally and lye with them, in token of their more neere 
conjunction, and, as it were, marriage unto him." ® And, in fact, 
all witches actually believed that they had intercourse with the 
superhuman power whence they derived their faculties. At the 
Sabbath they had carnal intercourse with him, sometimes in human 
form, sometimes in the form oi a goat, and witch-children were 
pointed out as the offspring of such unions. Satan is, of course, 
the homologue of gods in older religions, and the union of the 
witch with him was in its original form the mystic union of the 
priestess with a god. “ In studying the cult of the witches," says 
Miss Murray, “ plain and irrefragable proof is found that the person¬ 
age called by Christian writers ‘ the Devil' was considered by the 
witches themselves to be God incarnate as a man." ® 

^ W. Crooke, The Popular Religion and Folk-lore of Northern India, vol. i, 
p. 69. 

* R. H. Nassau, Fetichism in West Africa, p. 279. 

® R. E. Dennett, At the Back of the Black Man's Mind, p. 149. Cf. 
W. Bogoras, The Chukchee, p. 448. 

^ W. Bogoras, The Chukchee, p. 344. 

® T. Cooper, Mystery of Witchcraft, p. 22. Cf. P. De Lancre, Tableau de 
Vinconstance des mauvais anges et des demons, p. 233. 

® M. A. Murray, ** Child-sacrifice among European Witches,** Man, 
xviii, p. 60. Cf. Id., The Witch-cult of Western Europe, pp. 31 sqq. 
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Holy Matrimony of Priestesses and Queens. 

That union with the Divine Bridegroom, sacramentally cele¬ 
brated, forms the central ritual in many religious ceremonies. The 
high-priestess, or the queen, celebrates, as representative of all 
womankind, the sacred union with the god. That holy matrimony 
was, we have seen, celebrated by the queen in ancient India by her 
union with the god in theriomorphic form ; this was followed by 
her union with the sacrificing king.^ In modem India, during the 
feast of the Juggernaut, a young woman is conducted in triumph 
to the temple of the god; she is solemnly married to him, and the 
marriage is consummated during the night, an abundant harvest 
being thereby insured.^ In ancient Scandinavia the same ritual 
was performed as on the banks of the Ganges. The priestess of 
the god Freijr, after following him while he was drawn in a wagon 
through the land, lay with him or his representative in the temple 
of Upsala.3 Arapahos of Colorado celebrated the most 

solemn ceremony of their religion in a great lodge built for the 
purpose. After long and intense ascetic preparations, purifica¬ 
tions and fastings, the hierophant and the high-priestess retired 
at midnight amid the solemn and tense silence of the worshippers. 
When they returned the hierophant announced : '‘I have returned, 
having perfomied the holy act which was commanded.'' In later 
times the union of the priest, who was regarded as representing 
' the Man above,' with the priestess was not actually con¬ 
summated; but the woman, with a quick movement, threw her 
blanket on the ground, and fell, exposing her body to the moon.^ 
Perhaps the latter form of the rite, attenuated in deference to 
European ideas, is an even closer approximation to the original 
conception which gave rise to it than the ritual union with the 
priest. In Babylon the holy matrimony was consummated in the 
Holy of Holies of the temple of Baal, the woman being a princess 
of the royal blood, and possibly the queen herself.^ At the present 
day, in Irak, when there has been a long drought, the Christian 
peasants dress up a figure in woman's clothes. She is placed in 
the middle of the field, and is called ' the Bride of God.' ® The 


^ Satapatha-Brdhmanaf xiii. 4. i. 9. 

2 Delaflotte, Essais historiques sur VInde, p. 218. 

® J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, p. 176; E. H. Meyer, Mythologie der 
Germanen, pp. 366 sq. 

* G. A. Dorsey, The Arapaho Sun-Dance,'* Field Columbian Museum 
Publication 75, Anthropological Series, vol. iv, pp. 173 sqq. 

® Herodotus, i. 181 sq. 

• S. I. Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Religion To-day, p. 114. The same ritual 
is observed by the Muslim peasants (A. Jausser, Coutumes des Arabes au 
Pays de Moab, p. 328). 
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queen of Egypt observed the same ritual, and her chief title was 
‘Divine Spouse of Ra,* originally, in all probability, of Osiris or 
Horus. Herodotus says that at Thebes a woman slept in the 
temple of the god as his wife, and was said to have intercourse 
with him in human form.^ As the marriage of the queen to the 
god is mentioned in numerous Egyptian texts, it is probable that 
the holy matrimony to which Herodotus refers was that of the 
queen herself. ‘‘ In the same manner also the priestess who 
utters the oracles at Patarai in Lykia, when the god is there, 
for there is not an oracle there at all times, is shut up during 
the night in the temple with the god.'* ^ The holy matrimony 
was celebrated at Athens also, the queen, represented by the Queen 
Archon, being solemnly wedded to Dionysos.^ The holy sacra¬ 
ment of matrimony constituted the central feature of the ritual 
in the Mysteries of Eleusis. We are told of “ the underground 
chamber and the solemn meeting of the hierophant and the priestess, 
each with the other alone, when the torches are extinguished, and 
the vast crowd believes that its salvation depends on what goes 
on there." ^ 

The priestess of a god is the wife of the god. Her special con¬ 
secration to his service consists in her marriage to him, and the 
magical and oracular powers which she wields are derived from 
her union with the god. It is improbable that the marriage of 
priestesses to the god originally implied chastity ; commonly they 
are free from such an obligation. Among the Tshi-speaking 
peoples of the Gold Coast, for instance, priestesses are never 
married, for "a priestess belongs to the god she serves, and there¬ 
fore cannot become the property of a man." But " this pro¬ 
hibition extends to marriage only, and a priestess is not debarred 
from sexual commerce." Priestesses are, on the contrary, “ most 
licentious, and custom allows them to gratify their passions with 
any man who may chance to take their fancy. A priestess who 
is favourably impressed by a man sends for him to her house, 
and this command he is sure to obey, through fear of the conse¬ 
quences of her anger. She then tells him that the god she serves 


^ Herodotus, i. 182. 

2 Ibid. 

^ See above, p. 193. 

^ Asterius Amasenus, Encomium in sanctos martyreSt in Migne, Patrologiae 
Cursus Completus, Series Graeca, vol. xl, col. 324. Cf. Tertullian, Ad nationes, 
ii. 7 ; Hippolytus, Refuiatio omnium haeresium, v. 8 ; Psellus, Queanam sunt 
Graecorum opiniones de daemonibus, p. 39; Scholiast on Plato, Gorgias, 
497c; P.Foucart, Recherches sur Vorigine et la nature des mysUres d*£leusis, 
pp. 48 sq. ; J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, 
PP- 549 sq.; J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. ii, pp. 138 sqq. ; L. R. 
Farnell, The Cults of the Greek States, vol. iii, p. 176. 
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has directed her to love him. . . . Some priestesses have as many 
as half a dozen men in their train at one time, and may, on great 
occasions, be seen walking in state followed by them.*' Priests, 
on the other hand, marry hke other men. They are said to be 
licentious, “ but social considerations oblige them to be so less 
openly than the priestesses/' ^ The priestesses of Bel-Marduk in 
Babylon, who were called “ the brides of the god," * commonly 
had numerous children.^ In India the priestesses of Siva and of 
Vishnu are called the " wives of the gods." * Nautch girls, or 
Bayaderes, are also regarded as being married to the god, and 
their consecration is celebrated with the same ceremonies as 
a marriage. They are of two classes, the ' thassis' and the 
‘ vashis'; the former, like the priestesses in ancient Babylon 
and Egypt, belong to the highest castes; they are sometimes 
spoken of as Begum, or ' noble dames,' and Indian drama shows 
that in former times they occupied a foremost place in Indian 
society. It is not long since the hierodules constituted the only 
class of educated women in India. A hymn intoned in the 
temples proclaims that " to have intercourse with a prostitute 
is a virtue which takes away sin." In some places, as among the 
Kaikolans, a caste of Tamil weavers, it is regarded as proper that 
in every family at least one daughter should be dedicated to the 
service of the god as a hierodule.® In Greece and in Rome, in 
classical times, the priestess of a god had usually an earthly 
husband, who was generally a priest. 

We know of virgin priestesses only where the power of the 
sacred king is already highly developed, and the rigorous tabu 
on his wives is reflected in the corresponding requirements of the 
god. The priestesses of the god are usually the wives or brides 
of the king, the office of queen being, of course, equivalent to 
that of high-priestess. The claims of the god are often met by 
appointing to his service very young girls, who terminate their 


^ A. B. Ellis, The Tshi-Speaking Peoples, pp. 121 sq. 

^ The Code of Hammurabi, no, 127, 17834. 

2 Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, vol. vi, 
6 , 3 L 45 * 

^ J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies, vol i, pp. 133 sq. 

^ J. Shortt, “ The Bayadere, or Dancing Girls of Southern India," 
Memoirs read before the Anthropological Society, iii, pp. 182 sqq. ; J. A. Dubois, 
Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies, vol. i, p. 313, vol. ii, pp. 592 sq.; 
R. V. Russell, The Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces of India, 
vol. iii, pp. 376, 379; E. Thurston, Ethnographic Notes in Southern India, 
p. 121; Id., Castes and Tribes of Southern India, vol. iii, pp. 37 sqq.; Thya- 
garaja Ayar, Census of India, 1911, vol. xxi, p. 99; H. Risley, Census of 
India, 1901, vol. xv, p. 151 ; G. Le Bon, Les Civilisations de rinde,p. 399 ; 
A. K. Forbes, Eds Mdld : Hindoo Annals of Goozerat, vol. i, p. 247 ; W. Crooke, 
Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces of India, vol. iv, p. 368. 
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period of duty when they reach nubile age. Such was the rule 
with the virgin priestesses of Uganda/ with those of Mexico/ of 
Peru ; ® and it was probably the original rule with the Roman 
Vestals/ The marriage of consecrated virgins to the god is thus 
in earlier instances a preliminary to human marriage. 

Goddesses—that is, true Great Goddesses—on the other hand, 
have no priest-husbands as gods have priestess-wives; for theirs is 
the primitive matriarchal law of the free woman, and it is incon¬ 
sistent with their character to recognise the rule of any patriarchal 
husband. When men serve them it is, accordingly, not as hus¬ 
bands or lovers, but by renouncing their sex and assimilating 
themselves to women. They dress as women ; they emasculate 
themselves, as did the priests of Ishtar,® of the Syrian goddess,® the 
Galli and Kouretes,’the priests of Pessinos/the Hittite priests,® and 
those of the Ephesian Artemis, In Central Africa the priests of a lunar 
deity are eunuchs.^^ In Mexico men were admitted as priests of 
the Great Goddess after the age of sixty only.^^ Those emasculate 
priests are doubtless secondary introductions in the cult of god¬ 
desses who originally were served exclusively by women. 

With the priestesses of goddesses the considerations which tend 
to lay upon the wife-priestesses of a god the tabu of chastity have 
no application, and their hierodulic character is retained. They are 
sacred prostitutes ; it is upon them that the rites of fruitfulness by 
which the fertilising powers of the world are invited to fecundate the 
female principle of Nature specially devolve. In Borneo, among the 
Dayaks of Sarawak, ** in spite of their sublime vocation as media- 
tresses between gods and men, the Bilin also constitute a class of 
public women.” Among the Tahus, a primitive tribe of western 
Mexico, girls dedicated to the service of the deity were held in high 

^ J. Roscoe, The Baganda, pp. 9, 275. 

* B. de Sahagun, Historia de las cosas de la Nueva Espana, vol. i, 
pp. 227 sq. 

* J. de Torquemada, Veinte i un libros rituales i Monarchia Indiana, 
vol. ii, p. 205 ; B. de las Casas, De las antiguas gentes del Peru, p. 83. 

^ The Vestals were bound by their vows for a period of thirty years, after 
which they were at liberty to retire from their office and marry, although 
they are not known to have ever availed themselves of the liberty (Dionysius 
Halicarnassensis, ii. 67 ; Plutarch, Numa, x; Seneca, De olio, ii. 2). 

® E. Schrader, Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, vol. vi, pp. 62 sq. 

® Lucian, De dea Syria, 50-53. 

’ Martial, ix. 16. 

® Strabo, xii. 5. 3. 

® J. Garstang, The Land of the HitUtes, p. 361. 

J. C. Farnell, The Cults of the Greek States, vol. ii, p. 481. 

H. H. Johnston, The River Congo, p. 409. 

F. S. Clavigero, Storia antica del Messico, vol. ii, p. 44. 

H. Ling Roth, The Natives of Sarawak and British North Borneo, vol. ii, 
p. clxxv. 
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honour, and were consecrated with much ceremony at the great 
annual festivals, which were attended by all the chiefs of neigh¬ 
bouring districts. The candidate for the sacred office of priestess 
appeared splendidly dressed and decorated with bracelets of tur¬ 
quoise. After the dances and songs had ceased, she retired to a 
neighbouring hut, “ and the chiefs went one by one to lie with her, 
and all the others who wish to do so follow them. From that time 
those women cannot refuse anyone who pays a certain amount agreed 
upon.'* The sacred hierodules may later marry, but the obligation 
which they have undertaken at their consecration does not cease 
after their marriage.^ The institution of consecrated hierodules, 
apart from the sacred prostitution incumbent upon all women, 
which was universal in Western Asia, probably dated back to the 
earliest forms of the cult of the Great Goddess in Arabia, and 
traces of it existed at Mecca in the last century.^ The cloister-like 
buildings attached to the temples in Babylonia, where the sacred 
hierodules lived, were known as ‘ kaluttu,’ ‘ the house of 
the bride'; and the name ' kadishtu' (among the Hebrews 
‘kadesha'), by which the consecrated prostitutes were known, 
means ‘ the pure,' or * holy ones.' ^ Identical institutions were 
found throughout Syria,^ in Armenia ^ and the Pontus,® in Lydia,’ 
among the Canaanites and the Jews,® in Cyprus,® at Eryx,^® in 
Carthage.il Herodotus says that nearly all people, except the 
Egyptians and the Greeks, have intercourse with women in sacred 
places.'' 12 But the exceptions which he mentions are certainly 
not borne out, even by his own testimony. In Egypt sacred 


^ P. de Castafieda de Na9era, Relacidn de la Jornada de Cibola, p. 448. 
Father Domenech, anticipating the methods of some modern anthropological 
historians, thus reports the above information which he derived from Casta¬ 
neda : '* Although the men were very immoral, yet such was their respect 
for all women who led a life of celibacy that they celebrated great festivals 
in their honour ” (E. Domenech, Seven Years in the Deserts of North America, 
vol. i, p. I20). 

“ C. M. Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta, vol. i, p. 340 ; C. Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mekka, vol. ii, pp. 59 sq. 

® A. Jeremias, Handbuch der altorientalischen Geisteskultur, pp. 340 sq. 

Eusebius, Vita Constantini^ iii. 58; Sozomenus, Historia Ecclesiastica, 
ii. 4, v. 10. 7; Socrates, Historia Ecclesiastica, i. xviii. 7-9; Athcnaeus, 
xii. II. 

® Strabo, xii. 559., xi. 532 ; Diodorus Siculus, v. 77. 

® Strabo, xii. 3. 36; 31. 3. 

7 Herodotus, i. 92; Aelian, Var. Hist., iv. i. 

® Judges, ii. 39 sq ; I Kings, iv. 23, 27 ; II Kings, xxiii. 7 ; Deuteronomy, 
xxiii. 17-18 ; Hosea, iv. 14. 

® Herodotus, i. 99; Corpus Inscripiionum Semiiicarum, vol. i, p. 86. 

Strabo, vi. 2. 6; Corpus Insoriptionum Semiticarum, vol. i, pp. 135, 140. 

“ Justin, xviii; Corpus Inscripiionum Semiticarum, vol. i, p. 340. 

Herodotus, i. 93. 
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hierodules were attached to temples.^ Sacred prostitution among 
Hellenic peoples has been represented as '' due to Asiatic influence/' 
The apologetic interpretation might pass as regards the colleges 
of hierodules attached to the temple of Artemis at Ephesus,^ and 
perhaps in reference to those of Corinth ; ® but to suppose that 
the ideas found in all early stages of culture were strange, at those 
stages, to the Greeks, and had to be imported from abroad, would 
be to ignore the perspective presented by the facts of com¬ 
parative anthropology. The same conceptions in their most 
primitive form were, as we have seen, represented in Greek myth, 
and were so deeply rooted, even though they had become opposed 
to later Greek sentiment, that the Lokrians in time of need had 
doubts as to the impiety of neglecting them.^ Those are not the 
manifestations of adventitiously imported customs. The famous 
hctairai of Corinth were in later times regarded in the light of 
* filles de joie,’ but their function was originally religious. ** It is 
an ancient custom," says Chamaelon of Heraklea, " whenever the 
city addresses supplications to Aphrodite about any important 
matter, to employ as many courtesans as possible to join in the 
supplications ; and they pray to the goddess, and afterwards they 
are present at the sacrifice." ® During the Persian invasion, the 
Corinthian courtesans offered prayers in the temple for the safety 
of the city, and a picture was painted with their portraits in 
commemoration of their devotion and services.® A sacred brothel 
of ancient date was attached to the temple of Dionysos at Sparta.*^ 
Sparta is not the place where we should look for imported Asiatic 
customs. 

The Greek courtesans were the direct successors of sacred 
hierodules, and the transition from the institution as it existed 
immemorially in ancient cults to the traffic in much the same 
form as it exists amongst ourselves at the present day took place 
among the Greeks within historical times. Organised prostitution 
derives directly from the religious institutions which prevailed in 
ancient Mediterranean civilisations. Brothels are still commonly 
spoken of on the continent as * abbeys/ The term is, no doubt, 
used in a jocular way, but those who use it in jest are unaware 


^ Strabo, xvii. 8. 46; Diodorus Siculus, i. 47; J. H. Breastead, Ancient 
Records of Egypt, vol. v, p. 132, vol. iv, p. 128 ; B. Peyxon, Papiri Greci 
del Museo Britannico di Londra e della Biblioteca Vaticana,'" Memorie della 
Reale Accademia delle Scienze di Torino, Ser. ii, iii, pp. 15 sqq. 

2 J. R. Farnell, The Cults of the Greek States, vol. ii, p. 481. 

^ Ibid., vol. ii, p. 746 ; Strabo, viii. 6. 20. 

^ See above, pp. 200, 202. 

® Athenaeus, xiii. 32. 

« Ibid. 

' ^ Ibid., 34. 
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that it derives from an actual historical tradition. Brothels 
were frequently attached to churches and religious houses. A 
brothel called ‘ The Abbey' was instituted in the papal city of 
Avignon under the patronage of Queen Joanna of Naples. It 
was regulated by strict rules after the model of religious houses. 
None but good Christians were admitted, Jews and infidels 
being excluded; it was closed on Good Friday and Easter Day 
and, what is more notable, a system of medical inspection and 
of quarantine was enforced.^ Pope Julius II, by a papal Bull, 
instituted a similar brothel in Rome, and the foundation pros¬ 
pered under the patronage of Leo X and Clement VII, part of 
the proceeds being devoted to providing for the comfort of the 
Holy Sisters of the Order of St. Mary Magdalene.^ In Antwerp 
at the present day it is, I am informed, a practice with the pros¬ 
titutes of regular brothels to proceed in a body on certain feast 
days to the churches, carrying candles which they dedicate to the 
Holy Virgin, fervently praying to her for the success of their 
affairs. In that practice we may perhaps see a reminiscent 
association of their calling with the cult of the goddess. The 
Holy Virgin is, in China, the special patroness of prostitutes.® 

Consecrated hierodules and consecrated virgins were regarded 
as equally sacred, and the honour in which the former were held 
in America, in India, in Western Asia, was the equivalent of the 
honour with which in later phases of culture virgins vowed to 
chastity were regarded, Europeanised Orientals residing in England 
never regard prostitutes in the same light as do Europeans; 
the stigma which attaches to them is still unintelligible to the 
Oriental mind. As sacred prostitution fell into disuse and was 
supplanted by secular prostitution, and as the conception of 
virginity acquired a new significance, the principle of ritual chastity 
became greatly extended. Even the priestesses of a goddess came 
sometimes to be vowed to chastity, as were those of Athene at 
Tegea, and, strangely enough, at Sikyon the priestesses of Aphro¬ 
dite.^ Originally, however, it was an essential part of the functions 
of priestesses, whether serving a god or a goddess, to promote 
the fertility of Nature and the prosperity of mankind by union 
with generative powers represented by the god under any human 
disguise which he might assume in the freedom of sacred pro¬ 
miscuity. It is a fundamental rule of the latter that the hierodule 
is not free to choose her temporary partner, but is under the 
obligation not to refuse any man who proffers the appointed price. 

Like priests, priestesses and sacred hierodules were often 

^ J. P. Papon, Histoire ginirale de Provence, vol. iii, pp. xSo sq, 

* J. A. Dulaure, Les Divinitis giniratrices, p. 285. 

® See above, p. 171. 

* Pausanias, viii. 47. 3 ; ii. 10. 4, 
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members of a sacred clan or religious association. In India the 
women of particular castes or clans are vowed from birth to 
the service of the gods as sacred prostitutes.^ In Algeria the 
women of the sacred clan of the Walad 'Abdi, which claims descent 
from a saint, exercise the profession of sacred prostitutes and are 
regarded as holy women, the prosperity of the country depending 
upon their ministrations.^ In Egypt there was until recently a 
special class of prostitutes, known as ' ghowazy ' (sing. ' ghazye '), 
who belonged to a particular clan of pure Arab blood called the 
Barmaky. They were regarded with special honour and reverence, 
and were never confounded with common prostitutes ; they would 
not only strongly resent the comparison, but regarded themselves 
as more noble than the general Egyptian population. They 
frequently, after retiring from their profession, marry sheikhs 
or dignitaries, who consider it an honour to carry off so fair a 
prize, nor would the ghazye bestow herself in matrimony on any 
common peasant. When such an event is to take place, the 
ghazye, before she marries the sheikh, makes a solemn vow upon 
the tomb of some saint never to be unfaithful to her husband, 
and I have been assured," says Burckhardt, " that no ghazye 
married under these circumstances was ever known to violate 
her vow." They have their own female sheikh, and many attain 
great wealth and perform the pilgrimage to Mecca, assuming 
thereafter the title of ' hadjy.' In the time of the Mameluks their 
influence was very great, and their protection was courted by the 
most respectable persons. All the females of the tribe perform the 
office of prostitutes^ though it is also a rule with them that they 
must marry one of the men of the tribe, who perform the functions 
of ‘ souteneurs,' and " are as much despised as their females are 
distinguished." Before marrying, however, it is obligatory for a 
ghazye to have intercourse with a stranger. " They have made 
it a law among them, never to refuse the embraces of any person, 
whatever may be his condition, so that he pays." ^ 


Obligatory Sacred Marriage, 

Although intercession with the divine power may be effected, 
and the religious and magic needs of the community served by 
priestesses and sacred clans, the religious requirements of every 
woman cannot be wholly supplied by appointed delegates. The 


^ See above, p. 212. 

* E. Doutt6, La socidti musulmane du Maghreb, Magie et Religion dans 
VAfrique du Nord, pp. 560 sq. Cf. above, p. 200. 

* J. L. Burckhardt, Arabic Proverbs, pp. 173 sqq. Cf. E. W. Lane, 
Manners and Customs of the Northern Egyptians, pp. 347 sqq. 
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fulfilment of a woman’s functions, her capacity to bear children, is 
believed, in the highest no less than in the most primitive culture, 
to depend upon her fertilisation, not by an earthly husband, but 
by the god. As in New Guinea, in New Zealand, in India, the 
signs of a woman’s puberty are the effects of her intercourse with 
the moon-god, so among the Den^ Indians, it is necessary that 
she should have intercourse with some stranger before her ' moon ’ 
can appear.^ 

The union of a woman with the divine power, which is regarded 
as a necessary preliminary or accessory to her human marriage, 
is sometimes effected directly by her marriage to the image of the 
god himself, as in the defloration of brides by the sacred ' lingam ’ 
in India.2 It appears probable that in the usage which is general 
in India of marrying a girl to a tree before she is handed over 
to her human husband,^ the tree is regarded as the representa¬ 
tive of the god, Such trees, more especially the Pipal, or 
fig-tree, are believed to impregnate women,^ and those women 
who are desirous of obtaining offspring embrace the sacred tree.^ 
The union of the bride with the statue of the god took place among 
the Romans as it did in India.® In China, ladies desiring 
offspring undertake pilgrimages to reputed pagodas, and ''rub 
their bellies against certain little copper gods.” ® In India, as 
everywhere else, women who are afflicted with barrenness go 
from shrine to shrine to obtain from the gods the capacity to 
fulfil the functions of womanhood. They spend the night in 
the temple of the god, who, impersonated by one of his priests, 
visits them in the darkness. " Fully convinced that the god has 
deigned to have intercourse with them, the poor creatures return 
home enchanted, flattering themselves that they will soon procure 
for their husbands the honour of paternity.” ® Elsewhere the god, 
instead of being incarnated in a priest is sought under the avatar 
of a stranger. '' Children are promised to women who, laying aside 


^ Sec above, vol. ii, pp. 31, 447. 

^ J. H. van Linschoten, Voyage to the East Indies, vol. i, p. 224 ; J. Fryer, 
A New Account of East India and Persia, p. 179 ; Du Quesne, Journal d'un 
voyage fait aiix Indes Orientates, vol. ii, pp. 204 sq. 

^ W. Crooke, The Popular Religion and Folk-lore of Northern India, 
vol. ii, pp. 115 sqq. ; H. H. Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, vol. i, 
P- 531 • J- G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. ii, pp. 57 sq. ; Id., Totemism 
and Exogamy, vol. i, pp. 32 sq., vol. iv, pp. 210 sqq. 

^ R. V. Russell, Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces of India, vol. iv, 
P- 33 - 

® See J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. ii, pp. 56 sqq. ; W. Mannhardt, 
Wald und Feldkulte, vol. i, pp. 51 sq. 

® See below, pp. 246 sq. 

3 . Barrow, Travels in China, p. 480. 

« J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies, vol. ii, p. Coi. 
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all shame, grant their favours to all persons indiscriminately. At 
such places a feast is celebrated every year in the month of 
January, at which both sexes, the scum of the country-side, meet. 
Barren women, in the hope that they will cease to be so, visit them 
after binding themselves by a vow to grant their favours to a fixed 
number of libertines. Others, who have entirely lost all sense of 
decency, go there in order to testify their reverence for the deity 
of the place by prostituting themselves, openly and without 
shame, even at the very gates of the temple.*' ^ Similar practices 
obtained as late as the end of the eighteenth century in southern 
Italy. At Isernia in the Abruzzi, some fifty miles from Naples, 
the great yearly feast of Saints Cosmo and Damianus was celebrated 
on the 27th of September, lasting three days, and was largely 
attended by women from the surrounding country. The Saints 
had a special reputation for assisting women afflicted with sterility 
During the time of the celebrations a holy relic, the ' big toe * of 
Saint Cosmo, was exhibited in the church. A large trade took 
place in votive offerings, which consisted of wax phalli of all sizes, 
and which were purchased by the women and deposited with their 
contributions on salvers in which the priests collected them. The 
women lodged during the nights of the festival in the church and 
adjoining monastery, in charge of the Chapter assisted by the 
good friars. Miracles frequently took place, says the Italian 
reporter irreverently, with little assistance from the Saints." ^ 
Resort to the unfailing fertilising power of the gods was not, 
however, originally confined to women afflicted with sterility ; 
every woman's power to bear children was dependent upon her 
union with the divine bridegroom. At Telkupi Ghat, Santal girls 
were under the obligation of acting once in their lives as public 
prostitutes.^ The obligation was similar to that which obtained 
in Babylonia. The institution of sacred hierodules in the cults 
of Western Asia was not the only form in which women offered 
themselves to the gods. It did not dispense any woman from the 
necessity of becoming united with the Divine Bridegroom. In 
Babylonia every woman was under the obligation of proceeding 
once in her lifetime, most probably before her marriage, to the 
temple of the Great Goddess, arrayed in her most splendid apparel, 
and of waiting there until a stranger threw a piece of money in her 
lap with the words, " I beseech Our Lady to favour thee." She 

^ J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies, p, 603. 
Father Dubois mentions Jungingatta, Kara-madai, in the Coimbatore 
district, Mudu-dorai in eastern Mysore, as places where, to his knowledge, 
the rites were celebrated. 

* R. Payne Knight, Le culte de Priape, pp. 5 sqq. 

^ Beglar, in Archaeological Survey of India, Xth Report, p. 177. 
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then retired with the stranger to an adjoining house, and sur¬ 
rendered to his embraces.^ The same rule appears to have been 
observed at one time throughout Semitic lands. The practice 
was abolished at Hierapolis in the time of Constantine.^ In 
Phoenician temples women prostituted themselves for hire in the 
belief that they thereby won the favour of the divinity.® Among 
the Amor it es it was a law " that she who was about to marry 
should sit in fornication seven days by the gate."' ^ In Cyprus 
every woman, whether princess or peasant, offered herself at the 
temple of the Goddess before marriage.® In Lydia all girls were 
under the obligation to act as prostitutes before marriage,® and 
the pious deed is found recorded with devout pride on monuments 
erected by noble matrons.*^ Those customs have survived until 
quite recently in the islands of the Anatolian coast. At Chios 
it was in the eighteenth century the custom for girls to earn 
their dowry by prostitution.® In Armenia it was considered the 
duty of girls of noble family to serve for a considerable time as 
sacred prostitutes in the temples before they married.® The same 
rule obtained in Egypt. Every girl of a noble family was, before 
marriage, and indeed, before the age of puberty, appointed to serve 
for a period in the temple of the god, and gave herself to any 
stranger who paid the required amount into the temple treasury. 
That promiscuous intercourse ceased when the first menstruation 
appeared, and the young woman was then married as befitted her 
station.^® In later times, at Byblos, the surrender of a woman's 
virginity to a stranger could be commuted by her cutting off her 
hair, as is done at the present day by Catholic nuns when becoming 
mystically married to the Divine Bridegroom.^^ 

Survivals of those rites and of the ideas which they represented 

^ Herodotus, i. 199 ; Strabo, xvi. i. 20. 

* Eusebius, Vita Constantini, iii. 58 ; Socrates, Historia Ecclesiatica, i. 
18. 7 sqq.; Sozomenus, Historia Ecclesiatica, v. 10. 7. 

® Athanasius, Contra Gentes, xxvi, in Migne, Patrologiae Cursus Completus, 
Series Graeca, vol. xxv, col. 52 ; Augustine, De civitate Dei, iv. 10. 

* '* Testament of Judah," in The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
translated and edited by R. H. Charles, p. 81. 

^ Herodotus, i. 199 ; Clement of Alexandria, Exhortatio, ii; Justin, xviii. 
5. 4 ; Athenaeus, xii. ii ; Lactantius, Divin. Instit., i. 17. 

* Herodotus, i. 93 sq ; Athenaeus xii. ii. 

’ W. M. Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, vol. i, pp. 94 sq., 115 ; 
Bulletin de Correspondance Hellinique, vii, p. 276. 

* J. A. Guer, Moeurs et usages des Turcs, vol. i, pp. 430 sq. 

® Strabo, xi. 14. i6. 

Ihid., xvii. i. 46. 

Lucian, De dea Syria, vi. The cutting off of a woman's hair was a 
marriage rite among the Spartans (Plutarch, Lykurgus, xv. 4), and was 
habitual until quite lately amongst the peasants of Southern Italy (F. G. 
Finamore, Tradizioni popolari abruzzesi, p. 54). 
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have persisted down to our day. In Egypt, in the populous 
city of Tanta, the great annual ' mulid,' or Saint's feast, of Ahmed 
al-Bedawi, is one of the most popular festivals of the Muslim 
world. Enormous crowds from all parts of Lower Egypt gather 
during the celebrations. Special tents used, until recent years, to 
be pitched by the Egyptian Government, for the use of ' ghowazy,' 
of whom no fewer than six hundred established themselves there 
during the festival, acting as sacred hierodules. It is the custom 
at the present day for women of the most respectable families who 
desire any special grace to make a vow to attend the holy festival, 
and to yield themselves to the first man who happens to approach 
them.^ The usage, there can be little doubt, dates from the times 
of the Pharaohs. Throughout Syria and Armenia aberrant sects 
survive among the hill populations, which have but imperfectly 
adopted the new religions, and continue to observe, as an essential 
part of their cults, the ancient rites of promiscuity. The Kissilbasis, 
a sect resembling the Druses, in the mountains of Armenia, celebrate 
a yearly festival during which all sexual restrictions are suspended.^ 
In the Dersin mountains, the Dusik Kurds have a similar yearly 
feast at which promiscuous intercourse is obligatory.* At Kerrund 
a sect who call themselves the Ali-Ullaheeahs, that is, worshippers 
of Ali, but are regarded by Muhammadans as pagans, have the same 
annual feasts. The women remove their nether garments and suspend 
them to the wall; each man, as he enters takes one, the owner 
becoming his partner for the night. The Nessereah, near Aleppo, 
observe the same ritual promiscuity.^ At the immemorial shrine 
of Al-Uzza, at Mecca, it is a practice for women to offer them¬ 
selves to the holy pilgrims.* With the Persian Shi'ites it is the 
custom to form temporary unions during the period of the holy 
pilgrimage. It is stipulated that at a fixed date all relations 
must cease, and the parties to such unions do not give signs of 
recognition if they subsequently meet. Any children resulting 
from such unions are regarded as a blessing in the family, and are 
looked upon as divine children or saints.® 

The ‘ stranger ' is in those sacred rites the procreator of a 
more than human offspring. The eagerness of savages to offer 
their women to white men proceeds, no doubt, in part from such 
a notion. In Australia, among the northern tribes, the mothers, 

^ S. I. Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Religion To-day, pp. 154 sq. Cf. J. L. 
Burckhardt, Arabic Proverbs, p. 177. 

2 J. Creagh, Armenians, Koords, and Turks, vol. i, pp. 145 sqq. 

^ C. Blau, “ Nachrichten iiber kurdische Sta,mme,*' Zeitschrift der deuts- 
chen morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, xvi, pp. 623 sq. Cf. below, p. 247. 

* J. S. Buckingham, Travels in Assyria, Media, and Persia, vol. i, pp. no sq. 

* C. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, vol. i, pp. 60 sq. 

® F. Eug^nieu, '* Les Chiites d'aujourd'hui," Anthropos, ii, p. 418. 
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we are told, were particularly anxious to get white men to de¬ 
flower their daughters.^ When Amerigo Vespucci landed on the 
coast of Honduras the first act of the natives was to place some 
girls in the boats of the Europeans.^ The Guaranis of Brazil 
created a very favourable impression in the minds of the first 
missionaries who visited them ; but, says one of them, il y a 
une chose qui gaste tout: que avant que marier leurs filles les 
peres et meres les prosternent au premier venu pour quelque petite 
chose, principalement aux Chretiens allans par Id, slls veulent en 
user/* ^ The Comanches, when they captured a white man in 
battle, compelled him to have intercourse with their women.^ 
When the Indians of Colombia saw for the first time a negro they 
offered him their women, in order to propitiate the black god.® 

In Tibet mothers took their daughters to passing strangers and 
requested the latter to deflower them.® In Malabar a man's 
services were similarly sought by mothers in order that he might 
have intercourse with their daughters before their marriage ; and 
the Portuguese were besought by native merchants to do them 
the favour to deflower their brides. The strangers performing 
that office were lavishly entertained; but if thej attempted to 
repeat the act, '' it would have meant death to the man and to the 
woman." The girls themselves begged strangers to take their 
virginity, " for while they were virgins they could not find a hus¬ 
band." ’ Similar usages were observed throughout the East, as, 
for instance, in Burma,® Pegu,^ Tonkin; among the Alfurs of 
Celebes,and the Savunese.^^ Among the Todas a man from another 
village is invited to have intercourse with every girl before she is 
married ; "it might be a subject of reproach and abuse for the 

^ R. Brough Smyth, The Aborigines of Australia, vol. ii, p. 319. 

2 Amerigo Vespucci, Quatuor navigahones, in M. Fernandez de Navarrete, 
Coleccidn de los viages y descubnmientos, vol. in, pp. 219 sq. 

2 A. Thevet, Les singularitez de la France antarctique, p. 214. 

‘ M. de Foney, Le Mexique, p. 462. 

^ P. Castafieda de Na9era, Relacidn de la jornada de Cibola, p. 418 ; A. F. 
Bandelier, *' Contributions to the History of the South-western Portion of 
the United States," Papers of the Archaeological Institute of America, American 
Series, v, pp. 154 sq. 

® The Book of Ser Marco Polo, vol. ii, p. 44. 

’ L. Barthema, in G. B. Ramusio, Navigationi et Viaggi, vol. i, fol. 180 ; 
P. Alvares, ibid., fol. 137 ; P. W. Verhoeven, Kurtze Beschreibung einer Reyse 
in die Ost-Indien, p. 56. 

® J. W. Jones, in Travels of L, di Vathema, p. Ixxix. 

® J. H. van Linschotcn, Voyage to the East Indies, vol. i, pp. 98 sq. 

J. Richard, " History of Tonquin," in Pinkerton, Voyages and Travels, 
vol. ix, pp. 760 sq. 

J. G. F. Riedel, " DeMinahassa in 1825," Tijdschrift voor Indische taal-, 
land- en volkenkunde, xviii, p. 486. 

^2 G. A. Wilken, De verspreide geschriften, vol. i, p. 588. 
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remainder of the woman's life, and it was said that men might even 
refuse to marry her, if this ceremony had not been performed at 
the proper time." ^ In the Philippines special officials were ap¬ 
pointed to deflower girls before marriage, ajid were highly paid for 
their trouble.^ In Central Africa the father of the bride hires a 
man to have intercourse with his daughter before she is married.^ 
Elsewhere the bridegroom himself provides a man to perform the 
office.^ In New Caledonia also men are hired by the husbands 
to deflower their brides.® 

The religious prostitution incumbent upon the women of Lydia 
has sometimes been described as " earning their dowry by prosti¬ 
tution," and the same description has been given of similar usages 
in various parts of the world,® In Japan it was until quite lately 
the general rule for unmarried girls to spend some time in the 
' green houses ' before settling down to married life. " Except 
with the daughters of some of the highest functionaries," says a 
Japanese gentleman, " all girls may from the tenderest age give 
themselves without any loss of reputation to public prostitution." ’ 
We are told, indeed, that unless they did so no man would have 
consented to marry them.® In view of the manner in which sacred 
prostitution is regarded, it is probable that in those instances the 
usage of earning their dowry by prostitution is not solely or chiefly 
founded on economic considerations. 


The Nasamonian Custom. 

The practice generally known as the Nasamonian custom, 
namely, that the bride, before her husband exercises his rights, 
should yield herself to all the wedding guests, is in some respects 

1 W. H. Rivers, The Todas, p. 503. 

2 J. Mallat, Les Philippines, vol. i, p. 6r ; A. de Morga, The Philippine 
Islands, pp. 30.^ sq. ; G. F. Gemelli Careri, Giro del Mondo, vol. v, p. 87. 

3 H. Crawfurd Angus, in Vevhandlungen der berliner Gesellschaft fur 
Anthropologie, 1898, pp. 479 sq. ; Gaud, Lcs Mandja, p. 275. 

* H. H. Johnston, British Central Africa, p. 410. 

® L. Moncelon, " Reponse au questionnaire de la Societe,” Bulletin dc la 
SociiU d*Anthropologie, Serie hi, ix, p. 368. 

• E. Doutte, La sociitd musulmane du Maghreb, Magic et Religion dans 
VAfrique du Nord, p. 560; P. Soleillet, UAfrique occidentale, p. 118 ; Le 
Page du Pratz, History of Louisiana, p. 343 ; P. de Andagoya, Narrative 
of the Proceedings of Pedr arias Davila in the Province of Tierra Fir me, p. 33; 
A. de Herrera, The General History of the West Indies, vol. iii, p. 340 ; 
A. Bastian, Die deutsche Expedition an der Loango-Kuste, vol. i, pp. 151, 727 ; 
H. Soyaux, Aus WesTAfrika, p. 161 ; J. Kubary, Die socialen Einrichtungen 
der Pelauer, p. 51. 

’ Kouri-Moto Tci-ziro, ‘'Sur la condition de la femme au Japon,” Revue 
orientate et amdricaine, xi, p. 239. 

® F. Cartelli, Viaggi da lui racontati in dodici raggionamenii, pp. 228 sqq. 
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analogous to the obligation that every woman should prostitute 
herself to a stranger before her marriage. The name given to the 
usage is derived from the oldest account, by Herodotus, of the 
practice observed by the Nasamonians of Cyrenaica. “ When a 
Nasamonian marries,** he says, '‘it is the custom for the bride on 
the first night to lie with all the guests in turn, and each, when he 
has intercourse with her, gives her some present which he has 
brought with him.** ^ The same thing is reported by Pomponius 
Mela concerning the Augilae of the same region. The custom, he 
says, is regarded in the light of a solemn obligation, and the bride is 
bound to give herself to any man who comes and claims her, bringing 
a reward ; it is regarded as a great honour to have had relations with 
many men on that occasion, although the women are not dissolute 
and are exceedingly chaste after marriage.^ Speaking of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the Balearic Isles, Diodorus says : “ They have a strange 
custom at their weddings ; for on the wedding-night the oldest 
friends and guests lie first with the bride ; then the others in the order 
of their ages. The bridegroom is the last man who is admitted to 
that honour.** ^ Similar usages are observed at the present day 
among the Barea of Abyssinia,^ and among the Waitata ^ and the 
Wataveta* of East Africa. The Nasamonian custom is general 
among the Australian aborigines. Thus among the Queensland 
tribes, after certain ritual operations to which I shall have to refer 
later, a young woman who is about to be married is taken into 
the bush and has connection with all the men present. “ Men 
come forward from all directions, and the struggling victim has to 
submit in rotation to promiscuous coition with all the ‘ bucks * 
present. She has now attained the degree in which she is allowed 
to marry.** ’ The usage has been reported from several parts of 
Australia, and the bridegroom himself does not usually have access 
to the bride for two or three nights, or more, after marriage.® In 


1 Herodotus, iv. 172. 
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the Marquesas Islands the bride lay with her head on the bride¬ 
groom's lap, and all the men present filed past dancing and singing ; 
each in turn had connection with the bride, and it was a point of 
honour among the women that as many men as possible should 
avail themselves of the right.^ Similar usages obtain among some 
Massim tribes of New Guinea.^ The Nasamonian rite appears to 
have been a prevalent institution among the natives of Central 
America; it has been reported of the Caribs of Cuba,® and of Porto 
Rico,^ of the Manta and other tribes of Peru.® 

In nearly every country usages are observed at weddings 
which suggest that they may be attenuated reminiscences of 
similar customs. Thus in Baluchistan it is usual for a mock- 
bride and bridegroom, represented by a man and a boy attired in 
the same manner as the real bride and bridegroom, to make their 
appearance at the wedding-feast. They are received with much 
clapping of hands and bawling of wedding-songs. When they are 
seated, up comes a man who calls upon the mock-bride to choose 
between the paltry bridegroom at her side and one who is famed 
throughout the country for his virility. Scuffles take place in which 
the mock-bride is seized by the challenger and the other male guests, 
the duplicate bridegroom being invariably thrust aside ignominiously. 
The scenes that follow, says Mr. Bray, are too obscene for descrip¬ 
tion.® Among the Southern Slavs it is the custom for the two best 
men at a wedding to spend the night in the bride's chamber, the 
bridegroom being excluded. At the present day they occupy a 
separate bed in a corner of the room, while two old women sleep 
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with the bride; but not long since the respective places were 
reversed.^ I am told that it was the custom in the West of Ireland 
fifty years ago, for the male guests to follow the bride into the 
nuptial chamber and undress her. Even at Chinese weddings a 
custom is observed which, when one remembers the extravagant 
notions of propriety and decency which obtain in that country, 
is somewhat startling. It is called ' the inspection of the bride.' 
After the ceremonies and festivities are over, the bride retires 
to her apartments, and sits in state arrayed in all the splen¬ 
dour of her finery. Presently the guests are invited to follow 
her. A female attendant stands by her side with a candle, and 
draws attention to the bride's ‘ points' amid admiring exclama¬ 
tions. She asks the guests which particular feature of the young 
lady they would like to inspect; and the survey goes so far that 
her arms are exposed and her skirts drawn above her knees.^ The 
custom can have survived amid the excessive prudishness of 
existing standards only by reason of long-established recognition, 
and in its present form is doubtless a residuary survival of the 
original usage. The widespread custom giving to all male guests 
at a wedding the right to kiss the bride, or to dance with her, may 
be merely a symbolic farewell to her days of freedom, but the 
attenuated usage may date back from times when that farewell 
took a more primitive form. In France, in the Marche district, 
the bride embraced without distinction every man she met on the 
way to Church.^ The more ancient usages from which such customs 
may have originally derived are strongly suggested in those instances 
where the male guests are obliged to pay the bride a small fee for 
her kisses and dances.^ 


The Divine Bridegroom Impersonated 
by a Priest, or Sacred Personage. 

Several confluent motives are included in those customs, as 
also in those of pre-nuptial defloration. The Nasamonian usages 
are undoubtedly in some instances regarded as a recognition of 
communal rights and tribal brotherhood before the husband 
asserts his individual proprietary claims. Such a recognition 
sometimes takes the form of a perquisite appertaining to 
those tribal brothers who have assisted the bridegroom in the 


1 F. S. Krauss, Siti& und Brauch der Sudslaven, pp. 382, 456, 608. 
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real or simulated capture of the bride. But those conceptions 
merge into, and are associated with, others. In Australia, where 
the Nasamonian custom appears to have chiefly the character of 
an acknowledgment of tribal communism, all such practices of 
promiscuity are, as has been seen, regarded as having a conciliatory 
effect upon the higher powers, and as being beneficial in bringing 
luck and averting the wrath of spirits. Where the bride acts for 
a time as a prostitute for payment, and is bound to yield herself 
to any man who comes forward with the prescribed fee, the usage 
is scarcely distinguishable from the sacred prostitution which was 
regarded in Western Asia as incumbent upon every woman before 
her marriage. The requirement that a bride should be deflowered 
before her marriage proceeds, as we shall see, from the dread 
which attaches to the haemorrhage resulting from rupture of 
the hymen, which is regarded as analogous to menstrual blood.^ 
But that is not the sole motive why the services of a stranger 
are sought by the husband. The place of the stranger is often 
taken by a priest, or by the sacred king, or a prince of noble race. 
The two forms of the practice are frequently combined. Thus 
the Brahman priests officiating in the temples constantly have 
intercourse with the hierodules, although these are also public 
prostitutes.^ In Nicaragua the parents had the custom that when 
they had a girl of age to marry, they sent her away to earn money 
in view of her marriage, and the girls went through all the land 
earning money publicly, and when they had enough for their house 
or to set up in some trade, they returned home to their parents 
and married. They had another custom that when anyone got 
married, on the night before the wedding a man whom they 
regarded as a pope and who lived in the temple, had to sleep with 
the bride.*' ® The notion that for a woman to have intercourse 
with a person of holy or divine character is desirable and meritorious 
is very general. Thus among the Eskimo, the women think 
themselves happy if an ' angikok,’ or prophet, will honour them 
with his caresses ; there are even men so generous that they will 
pay the ‘ angikok * for it." ^ Among the Kushkuwak of Alaska, 
unless a girl had previously been relieved of her virginity by a 
shaman, she was deemed unworthy to take part in any religious 
ceremony.® Among the Algonkin and Huron tribes of North 

1 See below, pp. 316 sqq. 

2 W. Ward, A View of the History, Literature, and Religion of the Hindoos, 
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America, medicine-men are constantly sought out by girls and 
women, and when the magic man retires to solitude in order to 
commune with the higher powers, he is followed by eager female 
votaries anxious to partake of the divine afflatus.^ 

Among the Yezidis, a semi-Christian sect of Armenia, the priests, 
or bishops, are regarded with the deepest veneration; they lead 
an itinerant life, visiting in turn the various districts of their 
diocese. " These Yezidi prelates no sooner arrive in a village where 
they intend passing a day or two, than they at once get married; 
and the young lady selected for the honour becomes, in consequence, 
so holy that she is looked upon as a kind of saint.” ® In Egypt, 
saints, or ‘ maslub,' go about stark naked, and women who are 
desirous of having children kneel before such a holy man, when they 
meet one. Should the saint come upon a troop of women, he will 
frequently seize one, and have connection with her there and then 
in the public street; and this, instead of being resented, is regarded 
as a great blessing and honour. Her companions, far from defending 
her against the assault of the holy personage, close round singing 
joyfully, and congratulating the fortunate woman selected by the 
representative of God.® The outrages of one of these saints in 
Damascus were so scandalous that the pasha had him locked up. 
Shortly after the pasha died, and the people were persuaded that 
his death was a just punishment from heaven for having laid hands 
on the holy man. The latter had to be released and sent back 
to the city, “ where he was permitted to indulge his depraved 
propensities without limit or restriction as to time, place, or con¬ 
dition ; violating, it is even said, the sanctity of the Great Mosque, 
when women passed through it as a thoroughfare.” * The assaults 
of a saintly personage are regarded in the same manner by the 
women in Morocco.® Among the Tachtadshys of Lykia, the priest, 
or ' dede,’ has the right of intercourse with any woman he pleases, 
and the husband “ feels considerably honoured by this distinction.” * 

The desirable and meritorious character of union with a holy 
personage is universally recognised in India. “ All India,” remarks 
Reclus, “ is imbued with the belief that sacerdotal blood is gifted 

* Le Jeune, in Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, vol. vi, p. 208. 

2 J. Creagh, Aymenians, Koords, and Turks, vol. i, p. 154. 
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with regenerating virtues.” ^ The holy rishis, the paradigms and 
predecessors of the Brahmans, are constantly represented in the 
Mahabharata as being requested by kings and nobles to honour 
them by having sexual connection with their wives and daughters. 
Holy men, or ‘ yogis,' instead of performing wonders of ascetic 
penance, sometimes ” make a vow to deflower two or three 
thousand girls, and go about performing this charity, wherefore 
they are held in great veneration, and are preceded by a brigade 
who hold the people at a distance with the equivalent of a ' procul, 
o procul.’ ” ^ Fakirs and saintly personages of every kind are 
regarded as having free access to all women.® A Gond song des¬ 
cribes the pleasure of the village women at the arrival of a saint, 
owing to the sexual gratification which they expect to receive 
from him.* The priests of Siva and ‘ gurus,’ or spiritual advisers, 
called in the western provinces ‘ jangamas,’ are throughout India 
regarded as the means of effecting the spiritual communion of 
women with the divine powers. ” When a guru travels about 
his district he lodges with some member of the sect, and the 
members contend amongst themselves for the honour of receiving 
him. When he has selected the house he wishes to stay in, the 
master and all the other male inmates are obliged, out of respect 
for him, to leave it and go elsewhere. The holy man remains 
there day and night with only the women of the house.” ® Brah¬ 
mans play in some districts the part of ” thoroughbred stallions, 
upon whom it is incumbent to ennoble the race and to cohabit 
with virgins of inferior caste. The venerable personage scours town 
and country ; the people give him presents in money and stuff; 
they wash his feet, drink some of the dirty water, and preserve 
the rest. After a repast of dainty meats, he is conducted to the 
nuptial couch, where, crowned with flowers, the virgin awaits 
him.” « 

Such a union is frequently considered not only desirable, but 
an imperative condition of marriage. Among some Eskimo tribes 
it is regarded as indispensable that a girl before her marriage 
should have intercourse with an ' angakut.’ Throughout Central 
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America, in Guiana, in Brazil, it was an established usage that the 
‘ paje ' should have intercourse with the bride before her marriage.^ 
The same necessity was recognised in Patagonia. ^ Among the 
Zhara of Morocco the services of a spiritual leader, or ' rusma,' are 
required to deflower every bride before she can marry.® It is 
necessary in Cambodia for every girl to be deflowered by a Buddhist 
or Taoist priest, and the ceremony is performed annually on girls 
after the manner of a first communion.^ 

The practice constitutes the ‘ jus primae noctis' assigned to 
priests and chiefs ; but although it may, under systems of established 
despotism, have sometimes assumed the form of a tyrannous claim, 
the facts show that this was not its original character. The 
people are, in archaic societies, as eager that their daughters and 
their brides should be united to the priestly or kingly representative 
of the god as they are to induce strangers to act in that capacity. 
Kings themselves are no less anxious than their subjects to seek out 
a representative of the god to deflower their brides.® In ancient 
Ireland it was not only a right, but a duty of the king to deflower 
brides before they were handed over to their husbands; and King 
Conchobar is praised in an ancient record for his punctilious devotion 
to his duties in having taken the virginity of every maid in Ulster.® 
Among the Guanches of the Canaries it was a matter of considerable 
anxiety to the bridegroom that the services of a prince of the 
blood royal should be obtained to deflower his bride, for unless 
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such a prince could be persuaded to bestow this favour upon him, 
a man's children would be regarded as bastards, and the marriage 
as good as null. '' When they had a marriageable damsel in the 
house, after the marriage had been arranged, they shut her up 
for several days to fatten ; and when she came out she was married. 
And cavaliers and noblemen came before her, and one of them, 
whichever she might choose, had to lie with her before the bride¬ 
groom, and if she became pregnant from that knight the son she 
bore would be noble, otherwise the children of the husband were 
commoners." ^ Other accounts tell us that the first child of a 
woman was alone regarded as ' legitimate,' while subsequent 
children were regarded as ‘ bastards.' ^ But according to our ideas 
it would be the other way about; the children whom they called 
' legitimate ' we should call bastards, and those whom they called 
‘ bastards ' we should call legitimate. The view taken by the 
Guanches was virtually identical with that which was held in 
India, where the first-bom, being begotten by a Brahman or sacred 
personage, is nearly always spurious, but is spoken of as " bom 
by the grace of God." ^ 

The same view is taken by some tribes of the interior of Papua ; 
and the grounds for their opinion are set forth in a particularly 
explicit and lucid manner in their customs. Among the Banaro, 
marriage takes place between members of inter-marrjdng groups 
or septs, and is arranged by the parents while the parties con¬ 
cerned are still minors. The puberty rites, or mysteries of 
initiation of both sexes, and the marriage ceremony are all one ; 
the initiation of the children, male and female, is regarded as 
equivalent to their marriage, the partners having been selected 
previous to the ceremony. Those ceremonies are similar in 
character to those which we have noted as characteristic of New 
Guinea tribes. The sacred hut, or ' goblin hall,' in which the 
candidates are isolated, the magic flutes which are supposed to 
represent the voice of the god, the men disguised as goblins, play 
the same part as in other Papuan initiation rites. After the 
preliminary instruction and proper sacrifices have been offered, 
the bride is taken by her future father-in-law to the goblin hall, 
and is handed over by him to a ‘ goblin,* that is, to one of the 

1 A. Bernaldez, Historia de los rcyes catolicos D. Fernando y Dona Isabel, 
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hierophants who impersonate the spirit, or deity, who presides over 
the rites. The ' goblin ' takes the girl to the Holy of Holies of the 
sanctuary, to the very spot, in fact, where the sacred pipes are 
kept. '' Before these hidden gods the couple unite."' The rite is 
repeated on several occasions, but always in the goblin hall. The 
bridegroom or husband himself is not permitted to have any 
relations with his bride. It is not until she has borne a child that 
he is allowed to cohabit with her and start married life. The child 
is called the goblin-child." ^ The first-born child is thus regarded 
as the offspring of a god, and is in fact the offspring of the 
impersonation of the god. 


Nuptial Continence, 

It is a usage prevalent in most parts of the world for 
newly married people to observe continence during one or 
more nights, or even for much longer periods.^ A simple 
enumeration of those instances, taken by themselves, makes 
edifying reading, but any rash supposition that the custom points 
to exalted ideas of the merits of continence and chastity is soon 
dispelled ; for the practice is observed by people who are con¬ 
spicuous for the freedom and licentiousness of their sexual customs. 
Thus in Greenland, among the Eskimo, of whom it is said that 
" it would be difficult to find a people more cynical and more 
devoid of shame," ^ it is considered highly indecent for a young 
woman to have a child until well after a year of marriage.^ In 
Europe among the peasants of Esthonia, the bride's girdle must 
not be undone on the wedding night, and the bridegroom must on 
no account touch even her breast. As Dr. Kreutzwald remarks, 
his marital rights appear to be terribly limited, but he was 
amply compensated for such continence by the freedom which he 
enjoyed before marriage ; for nowhere probably, in Europe, did 
the licence which was accorded to young women, and even regarded 
as obligatory, approximate more closely to the condition of things 
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found in the more primitive savage societies.^ Among the Pathans 
of Baluchistan the newly married bride is protected by a kins¬ 
woman who shares her bed, “ and when her husband eventually 
joins her, he is expected in some tribes to defer consummation for 
a considerable period/* Yet the Pathans are noted for conceptions 
of sexual morality which are the reverse of Puritanical, and “ the 
custom prevails more particularly in those tribes that still 
go in wholesale for pre-nuptial amours/* ^ Again, among the 
Khyoung of the Chittagong Hills, husband and wife sleep apart 
for the first seven nights after marriage, although, according to 
European ideas, the standard of morality among the Khyoung is 
low.** ^ The Naga tribes of Manipur are not people to whom any 
prudish notions can be imputed ; although, at the present day, 
customs vary in different tribes and clans, the common house to 
which unmarried girls resort is an immemorial institution amongst 
them all, and in some tribes, such as the Ao, it is, even at the 
present time, obligatory for them to receive lovers. Among the 
Angami virginity is regarded as disgraceful.* Yet it is part of 
the elaborate observances which accompany marriage in all 
tribes that marital intercourse is prohibited to the newly married 
for periods sometimes as long as a month.^ Among the Lhota 
Nagas small boys sleep with the bridal pair to prevent them from 
having intercourse ; ® among the Ao a bodyguard of six men and 
six women perform the same office; ^ among the Angami a girl¬ 
friend sleeps with the bride at her husband*s house, while he goes 
to the club-house ; he calls, on the wedding night, and ordering 
everyone out of the house, consummates the marriage, but directly 
after returns to the bachelors* quarters, and does not cohabit with 
his wife again for three nights, or, according to another account, 
for nine or ten nights.® Similar delays are observed by the wild 
tribes of Assam,® and the Kachin of Upper Burma,^® who are 
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conspicuous for the freedom of their sexual relations. Similarly, 
in the Malay Archipelago, in the island of Flores, the bride 
and bridegroom are guarded on their wedding night and for 
the three following nights by eight matrons, who watch in pairs 
to make sure that the marriage is not consummated.^ Yet the 
morals of those islanders are disgraceful, and promiscuous inter¬ 
course is the rule before marriage.^ The moral code is no better 
in the Kei Islands, sexual relations being entirely unrestricted 
before marriage; yet the chastity of the newly married is main¬ 
tained by an old woman or a boy who sleeps between them.^ In 
the Babar Archipelago the bride and bridegroom are surrounded 
by a guard of female and male relatives respectively, who prevent 
them from approaching one another for several nights after 
marriage; but before marriage the relations between them take 
the form of sanctioned nocturnal visits."^ Among the Dayaks of 
Dutch Borneo it is a rule that the bride and bridegroom must not 
sleep together on the wedding night, but their conduct before 
marriage is unrestricted.® In the Solomon Islands marriage is said, 
in many instances, not to be consummated for a long time ; ® but 
before marriage the bride leads the life of a prostitute.’^ In Fiji 
when a man and woman are married “ they remain in strict 
seclusion for three days; on the fourth day the women of the 
same town assemble and escort the newly married female to a 
stream to bathe; and her husband is now supposed to abstain 
for a lengthened period from sexual indulgence. This custom, 
however, belongs to a time when the Fijians were polygamists. 
Missionary influence established monogamy amongst them, and 
nowadays the golden maxims which in former times regulated 
marital relations are ignored and forgotten.'" ® But in those 
days the depravity of the Fijians in sexual matters, the Rev. 
Lorimer Fison thought, was probably unparalleled in any other 
part of the world." Among the For tribe of Central Africa the 

^ S. Roos, ** lets over Endeh," Tijdschrift voor indische taaU land- en 
volkenkunde, xxiv, p. 525. 

* J. G. F. Riedel, '*The Island of Flores,** Revue Coloniale Internationale, 
1886, pp. 67 sq. 

^ Id., De sluik- en kroesharige rassen iusschen Selehes en Papua, pp. 219, 
236. 

^ Ibid., pp. 350 sq. 

^ M. T. H. Perelaer, Ethnographische heschrijving der Dajaks, pp. 53, 59. 

® R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, p. 239. 

’ H. B. Guppy, The Solomon Islands, p. 43 ; C. Ribbe, Zwei Jahte unter 
den Kannihalen der Solomo-Inseln, p. 270. 

8 D. Blyth, “ Notes on the Traditions and Customs of the Natives of Fiji 
relative to Conception, Pregnancy, and Parturition,** Glasgow Medical Journal, 
xxviii, pp. 179 sq. 

® C. Wilkes, Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedition, vol. hi, 
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bride and bridegroom do not so much as meet for seven days after 
marriage, and consummation is even then deferred. Yet pre¬ 
nuptial relations are wholly free, and virginity is neither found nor 
expected.^ Among the Pangwe consummation of the marriage is 
not permitted on the first night, and it is alleged that the bride 
would be ashamed of such indecent haste ; but sexual relations 
are free before marriage. ^ Among the Bohindu of the Congo 
it is a rule that no relations are permitted between husband 
and wife immediately after marriage; in the interval between 
that event and her betrothal, the bride ** prostitutes herself until 
she is with child,'" when she informs the bridegroom that she is 
ready to receive his embraces.^ Among the Bawenda the husband 
is not even permitted to enter his wife's hut until the first night 
of the third month after marriage ; but the behaviour of the 
young people after initiation and immediately before marriage 
** does not bear description." ^ Marriage among the Nandi is not 
consummated for two or three nights, but the prenuptial state is 
one of free love.® Among the Banyoro it is considered proper to 
abstain from consummating the marriage for two or three nights ; 
as is the custom with the neighbouring Baganda and many other 
peoples, the bride is protected by a female relative, generally her 
aunt, who sleeps with the newly-wedded pair. In order, however, 
to instruct the bride, her chaperon has intercourse with the bride¬ 
groom.® Among the Swahili it is the rule that marriage must not 
be completely consummated on the wedding night; the bridegroom 
has only partial connection with his wife, and completes the act 
with a slave-girl who is at hand for the purpose.*^ 

Several of the peoples who observe the custom of remaining 
chaste during the first few nights after marriage are polyandrous 
in their matrimonial arrangements, and a woman, after marriage, 
enjoys the greatest freedom. Thus among the Bahima a bride¬ 
groom is held bound to observe continence for three nights, and 

P- 363. Cf. L. Fison, “ The Nanga, or Sacred Stone Enclosure of Wainimala, 
Fiji,’* Journal of the Anthropological Institute, xiv, p. 28. 

1 R. W. Felkin, “ Notes on the For Tribe of Central Africa/' Proceedings 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, xiii, pp. 228 sq., 233. 

2 G. Tessmann, Die Pangwe, vol. ii, pp. 255 sq., 233. 

® E. Torday et T. A. Joyce, Notes ethnographiques sur les peuples com- 
muniment appelis Bakuba, ainsi que sur les peuplades apparenties, Les Bush- 
ongo (Annales du Musie du Congo Beige), p. 271. 

* E. Gottschling, " The Bawenda, a Sketch of their History and Customs," 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, xxxv, p. 373. 

* H. H. Johnston, The Uganda Protectorate, p. 878 ; A. C. Hollis, The 
Nandi, p. 63. 

® J. Roscoe, The Bakitara, or Banyoro, p. 272. 

’ H. Zache, “ Sitten und Gebr^uche der Suaheli," Zeitschrift fur Ethnologic, 
xxxi, p. 75. 
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his wife is equally under the obligation not to deny herself to any 
of his clan brothers, or to any visitor that may call upon her 
husband.^ So likewise among the Banyoro, whose practice of 
nuptial continence has already been noted, any man's wife was 
common to him and the other members of his clan," ^ Again, 
among the Tlinkit of Alaska the family, as we have seen, is a 
polyandrous one, a couple of brothers or other relatives of the 
husband being associated with him in his marital rights.® But the 
chief bridegroom is very scrupulous to fast and to defer the con¬ 
summation of the marriage for as long as four weeks.^ 

It is manifest from such examples that the practice of observing 
continence for a certain period after marriage is unrelated in its 
origin to any notion concerning the meritorious character of 
chastity. In some of its forms the practice is part and parcel of 
the Nasamonian usage or of other similar customs of pre-nuptial 
defloration by a person or persons other than the husband. 
The bridegroom is, of course, ‘ ipso facto ' obliged to observe 
continence as regards the bride. Thus in the Arunta tribe of 
Central Australia the bridegroom is not allowed access to the 
bride for two or three nights; the other men who have the right 
of previous access to her using meanwhile their privilege.® In 
the Narrinyeri tribe of South Australia also, the companions of 
the bridegroom claim the right of access to the bride ; ® and the 
bridegroom is not supposed to have any relations with her until 
the third or fourth night, and after all guests have departed. This, 
the Rev. George Taplin informs us, " is a point of decency. . . . 
This arrangement is for the sake of decency." ’ The reader may 
form his own conclusions as to Narrinyeri conceptions of decency. 
The custom of excluding the bridegroom from access to the bride 
would naturally be kept up even where the Nasamonian usage 
was no longer practised, as is said to be the case in the above- 
mentioned tribes, and among other Australian aborigines. Thus 
among the Euahlayi the bride is kept from her husband for a 
whole month, or until her mother gives her permission to join 
him ; ® and among the tribes of Western Victoria one of the 

^ J. Roscoe, The Northern Bantu, pp. 120 sq. 

2 Id., The Bakitara, or Banyoro, pp. 279, 265, 239. 

* See above, vol. i, p. 642. 

* A. Krause, Die Tlinkit Indianer, p. 220; H. H. Bancroft, The Native 
Races of the Pacific States, vol. i, p. in. 

® See above, p. 224. Cf. C. Strehlow, Die Aranda- und Loritja-Stdmme in 
Zentral-Australien, vol. iv, part i, pp. 90 sq. 

* For the Nasamonian usage, A. W. Howitt, The Native Tribes of South- 
East Australia, p. 261 ; for the nuptial continence, G. Taplin, The Folklore, 
Manners, Customs, and Languages of the South Australian Aborigines, p. 35. 

’ G. Taplin, loc. cit. 

® L. Parker, The Euahlayi Tribe, p. 58. 
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bridegroom's friends sleeps with him for two months after his mar¬ 
riage to see that he does not take possession of his wife.^ Similarly, 
among the Wataveta of East Africa, among whom it is customary 
for the bridesmen to lie with the bride in turn before the bridegroom 
has access to her, it is a rule that he shall not approach her for four 
or five nights.2 Among the Ankwe of Northern Nigeria the bride 
is very modestly secluded after her marriage and her food is brought 
to her; consummation is not permitted for a period varying from 
three to six months. The groom is, however, sometimes anticipated 
by his father; and among the Lala of the same province this is 
claimed as a right.* Similarly, among the Mekeo of New Guinea 
the bride takes up her abode for two or three weeks with the 
bridegroom's father, and during that time her future husband is 
not permitted to approach her.^ The custom would appear to be 
allied to that of the Banaro, among whom the man who impersonates 
the spirit or goblin is sometimes the bridegroom's own father. 

It is not improbable that in many instances where the custom 
of deferring consummation of the marriage is observed, it was 
formerly accompanied by some form of union of the bride with a 
representative of the god, either in the form of indiscriminate 
prostitution, or by intercourse with some priest, prince, or holy 
man. Indeed, learned ecclesiastical writers, in refuting the vile 
and abominable calumny" that such practices ever existed in 
mediaeval Europe, lay the greatest stress upon the observance of 
the custom forbidding the bridegroom to approach the bride for 
some nights after marriage, inferring that the latter custom was 
confounded with a ‘ jus primae noctis ' of the priest or prince.® 
The distribution of those usages among some heathen peoples 
outside Europe lends countenance to the argument. Among the 
ancient Mexicans consummation was deferred for three, or according 
to another account five, nights, which were spent in devotion and 
mortification. When the general prevalence among the ruder 
populations of Central America of the custom of requesting 
a priest or medicine-man to spend the first few nights with the 
bride is borne in mind, it is difficult to dismiss the surmise that 
the usage of the more civilised Mexicans was originally connected 


^ J. Dawson, Australian Aborigines, pp. 31 sq. 

* See above, p. 224. Cf. A. C. Hollis, “ Notes on the History and Customs 
of the People of Taveta,'* Journal of the African Society, i, pp. 115 sqq. 

® O. Temple, Notes on the Tribes, Provinces, etc. of the Northern 
Provinces of Nigeria, pp. 21, 257. 

* R. W. Williamson, “ Some unrecorded Customs of the Mekeo People 
of British New Guinea,’* Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, xliii, 
p. 276. 

* L. Veuillot, Le droit du seigneur au moyen-dge, pp. 183 sqq. ; Abb6 
Hanauer, Les paysans de VAlsace au moyen^dge, pp. 136 sq. 
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with similar functions exercised by the priests. That surmise is 
strengthened by the fact that, if the priest did not attend the 
bride on the wedding night, it was at least his duty to make her 
bed, and to place upon it the sacred emerald which was the 
emblem of the deity, together with other symbols of the gods. 
Unless chastity was observed by the bridegroom, the anger of 
the gods was, they believed, sure to fall upon him and his bride.^ 
Again, the custom of nuptial abstinence is observed by the Persians,^ 
and it is likewise observed by those curious representatives of 
primitive Persian religion, the Yezidis, who make it a rule to 
defer consummation of a marriage for three nights.^ We have 
seen how eager the latter people still are that their daughters 
should become united to a holy sheikh, and how highly their 
desirability as wives is thought to be enhanced by such a sancti¬ 
fying connection.^ The rule of continence for a period of at least 
three nights is prescribed by ancient Hindu law,® and is equally 
observed by many representatives of the aboriginal non-Aryan 
populations of India; ® and nowhere is the notion of the 
desirability, or obligation, of intercourse with a representative of a 
god before the consummation of human marriage more deeply and 
immemorially established than among those races. 

It is not by any means invariably necessary that the divine 
spouse, spirit, god, or demon, should be incarnated in a human 
representative. As we know, the fecundation of a woman by a 
supernatural agent is commonly believed even among the most 
primitive peoples, to take place without her actual knowledge. 
In the Vedic ritual the god was represented by a staff annointed 
with perfumed oils, and wrapped round with a garment or with 
thread, which was laid on the bridal bed while the spouses spent 
the night in continence.*^ This was obviously equivalent to the 

^ D. F. Clavigero, Storia antica dell Messico, vol. ii, pp. 91 sq.; G. de 
Mendieta, Historia ecclesiatica Indiana, p. 128; F. L. de Gomara, Conquista 
del Mdjico, p. 439. 

^ J. Chardin, Voyages en Perse et aiitres lieux de VOrient, vol. ii, p. 235. 

^ H. O. Parry, Six Months in a Syrian Monastery, p. 365. 

* See above, p. 228. 

^ The Grihya-Sutras, trans. by H. Oldenberg, The Sacred Books of the 
East, vol. xxiv, pp. 286, 384 ; vol. xxx, pp. 48, 267; M. Winternitz, Das 
altindische Hochzeitsrituell nach dem Apastanibiya-Grihyasutra und einigen 
under en verwandten Werken (Denkschriften der kaiserlischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Wien, Philosophische-historische Classe, vol. xl), p. 86; 
A. Weber, “ Vedische Hochzeitsspriiche,'* Indische Studien, v, p. 325. 

• Thyagaraja Aiyar, in Census of India, 1911, vol. xxi, p. 100; R. V. Russell, 
The Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces of India, vol. iv, p. 407 ; Anantha 
Krishna Iyer, Cochin Tribes and Castes, vol. i, p. 61 ; vol. ii, pp. 139, 143, 
192 ; E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, vol. iii, pp. 103 sq. 

The Grihya-Sutras of Apastamba, iii. 8. 8 sqq. {fThe Sacred Books of the 
East, vol. xxx, p. 267). 
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sacred emerald placed on the bed of the Mexican bridal pair, and 
to the sword which in many European customs was placed between 
the newly-wedded couple, professedly to keep them separated and 
help them to remain continent, but doubtless fulfilling originally 
the same office as the anointed manikin employed in ancient 
India. The Moon-god, Soma, was, we saw, expressly declared in 
the Vedic marriage service to have the first claim to the bride 
before she came into the possession of her husband. In some 
formulas he is associated with other gods: Soma has her first, 

next she is received by Gandhara, the third to have her is Agni, 
fourthly she belongs to the man born of mortals.'' ^ The gods 
appear to play a similar Nasamonian function in the notions which 
are current at the present day among the peasants of Brittany. 
The usage of observing chastity during the first three nights of 
marriage is an old-established one among them also ; the first 
night is generally regarded as belonging to the Good God, the 
second night is in some districts considered to belong to St. Joseph, 
while the third night belongs to the patron saint of the husband, 
the fourth night only being ' the husband's night.' ^ The result 
of such continence is, according to the Grihya-Sutras, offspring 
of a divine character ; indeed, if the husband exercises so much 
self-control as not to approach his wife for a whole year after 
marriage, she will give birth to a god. A period of abstinence 
lasting six months will result in the birth of a Rishi, four months’ 
abstention will produce a holy Brahman, while shorter periods, 
down to the minimum of three nights, will be rewarded by the 
birth of a distinguished Vedic scholar.^ 

When the confusion to which the character of primitive deities 
has given rise is borne in mind, it is not surprising that the 
supernatural power to which the primitiae of marriage are devoted, 
instead of being regarded as a god, should very commonly be 
said to be a devil. The Esthonians, for instance, say that it 
is the devil who prevents the bride and bridegroom from coming 
together.^ Similarly, in Java, where the custom of observing 
nuptial abstinence is prevalent,® the devil is said to hover round 


^ Rig-Veda, x. 85. 40, ed. Ludwig, vol. ii, p. 537. 

2 P. Sebillot, Coutumes populaires de la Haute-Bretagne, pp. 132 sq. 
Cf. A. de Nore, Coutumes, mythes et traditions des provinces de France, p. 195. 
The allocations vary in different districts and in different accounts ; the 
Virgin Mary is also mentioned as claiming one of the wedding-nights, and in 
some districts the first—possibly in her character of moon-deity. 

® M. Winternitz, Das altindische Hochzeitsrituell, p. 86. 

* J. W. Boeder, Der Ehsten abergldubische Gebrduche, Weisen und Gewohn- 
heiten, p. 29. 

® P. J. Veth, Java, geographisch, ethnologisch, historisch, vol. iv, p. 396 ; 
T. S. Raffles, The History of Java, vol. i, p. 369; E. Hardouin and W. L. 
Ritter, Java, p. 29. 
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the nuptial bed, ready to carry off one of the pair.^ The Dayaks, 
who also are forbidden to have sexual relations, or even to go 
to sleep on the night of their marriage, say that they act thus 
from fear of the devil.^ In China devils were said to be on the 
look-out to seize the bride when she was being carried to her 
husband's house.^ Countless precautions are taken by various 
peoples to protect the bride from the devils who are lusting after 
her. In Bulgaria the custom of nuptial abstinence was observed 
as among other Southern Slavs ; but the bridegroom nevertheless 
seized an early opportunity of enjoying the embraces of his 
bride. This had, however, to be done before midnight; after 
that fateful hour, in which spirits are wont to be abroad, all 
relations between him and the bride had to cease until the following 
Tuesday.^ As an additional precaution, during the hurried con¬ 
summation of the marriage, a friend stood by fully armed and 
with drawn sword, lest the devil should come to claim his prey 
before the appointed hour.^ Among the Canelos Indians of 
Ecuador abstinence is demanded of the bridegroom on the wedding- 
night, and his life would be endangered if he did not observe 
chastity. He does not even spend the night with his bride. The 
reason which is given by the natives for this practice is that a 
dangerous demon, called ‘ supai,' claims the right to spend that 
night with the bride, and that the husband voluntarily cedes him 
the right. The danger is not over after the first night, for the 
demon is jealous of the husband and wants to continue to possess 
the bride ; the rivalry lasts sometimes until two or three children 
are born of the marriage.® 

In the last instance, as in many others, fear of the supernatural 
generative power rather than desire to secure the benefit of its 
divine fecundity, as in India, is given as the motive for yielding 
the bride ; and instead of the Good God to whom the first night 
is dedicated in Brittany, we have an awful demon. But such 
differences of point of view are commonplaces in religious evolution. 
Dr. Oldenberg is of opinion that even in India the heavenly bride¬ 
groom, who is now invited to confer the benefits of divine generation 
on the newly wedded bride, was formerly viewed as a dreaded 
demon who slipped into the woman, and whom it was important 
to conciliate or deceive.’ The two aspects or points of view still 


^ W. B. d'Almeida, Life in Java, pp. i6o sq. 

- M. T. H. Perelaer, Eihnographische beschrijving der Dajaks, p. 53. 

® J. Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese, vol. i, p. 95. 

* F. S. Krauss, Sitte und Branch der Siidslaven, p. 451. 

^ J. Piprek, Slavische Brautwerbungs- und HochzeitsgebrdUche, p. 149. 

® R. Karsten, Contributions to the Sociology of the Indian Tribes of Ecuador 
(Acta Academiae Aboensis, Humaniora, i. No. 3), pp. 72 sqq. 

’ H. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, p. 271. 
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exist side by side throughout the Muhammadan world; for, on 
the one hand, it is believed that the devil desires to have inter¬ 
course with the bride; ^ and, on the other, it cannot be doubted 
that the elaborate religious rituals with which the act of pro¬ 
creation is attended are designed to call down upon the bride 
powers of fecundity from a divine source. In Egypt, according 
to Lane, when the bridegroom is first admitted to the presence 
of his wife, he ** takes off every article of the bride’s clothing, 
except her shirt; seats her upon a mattress or bed, the head of 
which is turned towards the direction of Mekkeh, placing her so 
that her back is also turned in that direction ; and draws forward 
and spreads upon the bed the lower part of the front of her shirt. 
Having done this, he stands at the distance of rather less than 
three feet before her, and performs the prayers of two rekkehs ; 
laying his head and hands, in prostration, upon the part of her 
shirt that is extended before her lap.” These devotional obser¬ 
vances are followed by the digital defloration of the bride, after 
which the bridegroom retires and strictly abstains from approaching 
his bride for several days.^ 

The practice of deferring the consummation of marriage was 
upheld and recommended by the Christian Church, which, as in 
regard to many other heathen rites and customs, claimed to have 
introduced it.^ In the Eastern Church it was a punishable offence 

^ El-Bukbari, Traditions mtisnlmanes, trans. by Houdas and Mar9ais, 
vol. iii, p. 578. 

* E. W. Lane, An Account of the Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians, vol. i, p. 218. Cf. J. L. Burckhardt, Arabic Proverbs, p. 140. 

^ It is enacted by the Council of Trent that “ if any provinces have 
herein in use any praiseworthy customs or ceremonies, the holy Synod 
earnestly desires that they shall be by all means retained " (The Canons 
and Decrees of the Sacred and Oecumenical Council of Trent, Session xxiv, 
chap, i, p. 198). It would appear that the practice of nuptial continence 
in Europe belongs more particularly to the barbaric races. It is found among 
the Slavs, in Germany, Switzerland, and Alsace (A. Wuttke, Der deutsche 
Volk saberglauhe der Gegenwart, p. 375 ; K. Simrock, Handhuch der Deutschen 
Mythologie, pp. 600 sq. ; E. H. Meyer, Badisches Volksleben, in neunzehnten 
Jahrhundert, pp. 272, 319; A. Birlinger, Volksthumliches aus Schwaben, 
vol. i, p. 479, vol. ii, pp. 334, 354 ; E. Hanauer, Les Pay sans de V Alsace au 
moyen-dge, p. 137 n.), in Brittany, in Scotland (Lord Hailes, Annals of 
Scotland, vol. iii, p. 15 n.). On the other hand it does not appear to obtain 
in Southern Europe. It was sometimes observed in Italy (L. A. Muratori, 
Antiquitates Italicae medii aevi, disc, xx, vol. ii, p. no), but only in obedience 
to the prescriptions of the clergy. An instance reported from Romagna 
(M. Placucci, Usi e pregiudizi dei contadini della Romagna, pp. 59 sq.) appears 
to refer rather to a matter of convenience, the departure of the guests from 
a crowded house being awaited, than to a ritual custom. In Greece, Italy, 
and Spain, the opposite usage of exhibiting the * proofs of virginity ’ is more 
prominent, and that usage is not conspicuous, if found at all, among the 
northern peoples. The latter were still, at the time of the introduction of 
VOL. III. 17 
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to consummate a marriage on the first night.^ The observance was 
recommended by St. Augustine at the fourth Council of Carthage ; ^ 
it is laid down in the Carolingian capitularies,® and reference 
to it occurs pretty frequently in early mediaeval ecclesiastical 
literature.^ In the Life of St. Emmeramus by the monk Amoldus, 
for instance, a holy man thus addresses his bride : We should 
be careful, my beloved sister, seeing that we have been joined 
by a Christian marriage, not to fall into the rites of the Gentiles, 
but rather exercise continence for three nights, praying God 
that he may procreate children for us.*' ® The idea that by dedi¬ 
cating the first nights of marriage to God, who is the true procreator 
of children, that divine function will be promoted, is, it will be 
noted, by no means absent in the Christian interpretation of the 
custom. Not only is the fertility of the bride thought to be pro¬ 
moted by the observance, but it is sometimes thought the number 
of children she will bear will be proportional to the number of nights 
during which continence has been observed by the husband.® 

Yet there is here the same confusion that we have noted 
elsewhere as regards the character of the supernatural being 
to whom the first nights of marriage are yielded. A scriptural 
sanction for the adoption of the immemorial usage by the 
Christian Church was found in the now apocryphal ' Book of 
Tobit,' where the custom is described as having been observed in 
regard to his wife Sarah by Tobit, or Tobias, “ a name," observes an 
ecclesiastical writer, '‘which in relation to the sanctity of Christian 

Christianity, in a more matriarchal social phase than the lands of Latin 
culture, and their societies were as yet more accustomed to pre-nuptial 
freedom, and ignorant of the traditional value of virginity. The notion 
that the god, rather than the human husband wais the true generator of 
a woman's offspring was, accordingly, more familiar to them than to the 
patriarchalised lands of Mediterranean civilisation. In the religious East, 
on the other hand, the conception of divine generation survived amid a 
patriarchal order of society; and it was re-introduced thence with Oriental 
religious ideas. 

^ L. Veuillot, Le droit du seigneur, p. 194. 

- Concilium Carthaginense Quartum, in Mignc, cz/., vol. Ixxxiv, col. 201. 

^ Caroli Magni Capitularia, Benedicti Diaconi Collectio, Migne, op. cit., 
vol. xcvii, col. 859. 

** J. Michelet, Origines du droit frangais, p. 37 ; L. Veuillot, Le droit du 
seigneur, pp. 184 sqq. ; Decretum Magistri Gratian, Pars sec., Caus. xxx, 
quaest. v, c. 7 (Corpus Juris Canonicus, vol. i, p. 1106) ; Regino Pruniensis, 
Chronicon, in Migne, op. cit., vol. cxxxii, col. 139, 251 ; L. Thomassin, 
Dictionnaire de discipline eccUsiastique, vol. i, p. 1053 ; E. Martdne, De 
antiquis Ecclesiae ritibus, vol. ii, i. ix. 5 ; J.-B.-E. Pascal, Origines et raison 
delaliturgie Catholique, in Migne, Encyclopedic thiologique, vol. viii, col. 753. 

® Amoldus Emmeramensis, ** De miraculis et memoria Beati Emmerammi 
libri duo," in Migne, Patrologiae Cursus, vol. cxli, col. 1000. 

® Rajacsich, Das Leben, die Sitten und Gebrduche, der im Kaiserthume 
Oesterreich lebenden Sudslaven, p. 147. 
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marriage stands second only to the most holy name of God/' ^ 
The traditional three nights of abstinence were commonly known 
as ‘Tobias nights/ The narrative relates that Sarah had already 
had seven husbands, but that each had been slain on his wedding- 
night by the jealous devil Asmodaeus. Tobias, aware of the 
circumstance, took the precaution to avoid any clash with his 
supernatural rival by leaving the field clear, and not visiting his 
wife for three nights. The story is evidently very old, and as we have 
it, in various versions, is a composite one which has passed through 
several editings. In the Septuagint and the English translation 
made from it, the three nights of continence are not mentioned ; 
while in the Vulgate and the Aramaic version from which it was 
taken Tobias not only refrains from challenging the claims of 
the demon, but, on the advice of his guardian angel, performs 
elaborate magic incantations by burning the heart and liver of 
a fish, a well-known fertility charm, thus driving the demon 
away as far as PIcbatana.- Such inconsistencies are common¬ 
places in folklore talcs, which are repeated from age to age, the 
point of the original narrative being as often as not entirely lost. 
The daemon Asmodeiis is clearly no other than the Persian Aeshma 
daeva, who is frequently mentioned in the Zend-Avesta as the 
chief angel of Ahriman,^ apparently a double of the dark god ; 
and, as has been seen,^ there is every reason for thinking that the 
evil character of Ahriman was no part of the original nature of 
that divinity. 


The Divine Bridegroom impersonated 
by the Husband, 

Whether marriage be entered upon with the observance of strict 
chastity, or with rites of promiscuity, or the defloration of the 
bride by a sacred personage, the intention is in each case the same, 
namely, to secure the union, or Holy Matrimony, of the woman with 
the god. In the Christian view, as in that of the Papuans or the 
Polynesians, as well as among most other peoples, savage or civilised, 
it is, in fact, from the deity that the generative power which causes 
women to bear children truly comes; it is the god who is ‘ the 


^ L. Veuillot, Le droit du seigneur, p. 183. 

* The Book of Tohit, iii. vi. The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the 
Old Testament, vol. i, pp. 218 sqq. For a full discussion of the origin of the 
texts of the Book of Tohit see pp. 174 sqq., and E. Schiirer, History of the 
Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ, div. ii, vol. iii, pp. 40 sqq. 

® E.g. Samyad Vast, viii. 46 {The Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxiii, p. 297); 
Bandahis, xxviii. 14 [ibid., vol. v, pp. 107 sq.). 

* See above, p. 113. 
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real husband of all women/ The human husband is but accessory, 
or is at best the vehicle of the divine source of fertility and 
generation. The union with the Divine Bridegroom, which is 
regarded as essential to secure not only the fecundity of a woman 
but also the fulfilment of all her functions, is by the majority of 
peoples considered to be quite separate from human marriage ; 
it commonly takes place in magical or religious rituals and cere¬ 
monies which have no direct relation to human marriage. 

Marriage, as we have had ample opportunity of noting, is not 
regarded by peoples in lower stages of culture as in any way 
partaking of the character of a religious institution or ceremony. 
It is, on the contrary, almost universally viewed in a very practical 
and matter-of-fact light as a business transaction. Among most 
primitive peoples a marriage is merely a mutual understanding 
between marriage-groups, the members of which are ' born married,' 
or between smaller groups or families, or between individuals. 
With the vast majority of uncultured races marriages are not 
celebrated with any special ceremony. Among the Bushongo of 
the Congo, “ the couple meet in the bush, and the man makes his 
declaration, if it is accepted the marriage is consummated there 
and then." ^ Such an unceremonious procedure is typical of the 
simpler phases of culture. There is no marriage ceremony in 
Australia. With the exception of one or two peoples of more 
advanced culture in Central America, there was a conspicuous 
absence of all solemnity in relation to marriage throughout the 
American continent. The simpler peoples in Africa, in Asia, in 
Indonesia do not celebrate a marriage by any ceremony. Marriage 
ceremonies, where they exist as observances of a religious character 
among peoples of relatively advanced culture, have generally other 
purposes than that of establishing a fast union between the bride 
and bridegroom. A large proportion of marriage rites are intended 
to promote the fertility of the union. Numerous rites in the 
elaborate ceremonies of Eastern peoples are magical measures to 
secure good luck and to avert supposed dangers ; purifications, 
baths, protection by means of amulets and talismans, the scaring 
away of evil influences by drumming, wedding bells, the waving 
of swords and the firing of muskets, the observance of silence, 
fasting, magic robes, bridal veils, complete seclusion, are some of 
the means adopted to avert the evils which are supposed to threaten 
the bridal couple. That the ‘ happy pair ' should be thought to 
be specially exposed to envy is very natural. Among Greek 
peasants it is remarked that " the fear of the evil eye poisons the 

^ E. Torday and T. A. Joyce, Notes ethnographiques sur les peuples com- 
muniment appelis Bakuha, ainsi que sur les peuplades apparentdes, Les Bush¬ 
ongo, p. I15. 
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very joys of love. It is generally believed that its influence, or 
the power of witchcraft, can bind the fires of the spouse. Therefore 
appropriate precautions are taken on marriages or even before. 
Gifts are offered to any witch whom one may have reason to 
suspect; and the people endeavour to become reconciled with 
any enemies they may have.** ^ But the envy of mortals is not 
the only danger that threatens married bliss. The bridegroom is 
avowedly an usurper. That such an usurpation should be attended 
with particular dangers, more especially as regards the fulfilment 
of the reproductive functions of marriage, is not therefore surprising. 
Ceremonial rites are compacted of precautionary measures, not 
merely on account of the malice of envious eyes, but because the 
bridal pair are in fact objects of just resentment and displeasure, 
inasmuch as by the act of entering the married state they more 
or less set aside the claims of the Divine Bridegroom. Other 
marriage rites, such as those of the wedding meal or other forms 
of communion, have reference to establishing an alliance of friend¬ 
ship between the two families or groups concerned. In the more 
patriarchal types of society, rites are performed, such as placing 
a mark on the bride, or a ring on her finger, or tying the bride 
and bridegroom together, which constitute a symbolic taking 
possession of the woman, or mark her transference from her own 
family to that of her husband. But it may be said that nowhere, 
except in a few advanced phases of patriarchal society, is the 
solemnisation of a marriage regarded as in itself a religious act; 
and, indeed, it is only in Christian times that such a view of 
marriage has become definitely developed and emphasised. 

Where such a view has come to be adopted, the sacred 
character imparted to the transaction arises from combining the 
human marriage with, or assimilating it to, a Holy Matrimony. 
In India, as has been seen, the necessity for the divine union, 
and the prior claim of the god to the woman, are explicitly and 
even emphatically recognised. The bridegroom is careful to 
declare repeatedly that not he, but the moon-god Soma, is 
the rightful husband of the bride, and formally surrenders her 
to the god before advancing any claim to her himself.^ Never¬ 
theless, that formal acknowledgment being made, he proceeds on 
the supposition that, no action being taken by the god, he may 
himself impersonate the deity and act as his representative. It 
is, in fact, as to the god that the woman is married, and 
she is instructed that whatever the character of his earthly 
representative, she must regard him as the god himself. Though 


^ F. C. H. L. Pouqueville, Voyage en Movie, d Constantinople, en Albanie, 
etc., vol. i, pp. 257 sq. 

^ See above, p. 239, vol. ii, p. 585. 
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of bad conduct or debauched, or even devoid of good qualities, 
a husband must always be worshipped like a god/' ^ In China 
the theory that the husband is the representative of the god, 
and that the marriage union is in fact a Holy Matrimony, or 
union of the woman with a god, is even more explicitly conceived. 
The husband is the representative of Heaven, and the wife the 
representative of the Earth.^ In the two pronounced patriarchal 
societies of India and China human marriage is, thus, definitely 
assimilated to Holy Matrimony, and the human husband to the 
divine spouse. 

Among the Jews, marriage never assumed a pronounced 
religious character. Nevertheless, there is no doubt that some 
notion of identifjdng it with a Holy Matrimony existed, though 
only vaguely. Rabbi Jehudah expressly refers to the bridegroom 
as ' Sanajim,' that is to say, ' Heaven.' ^ It was also the custom 
among the Jews until quite recent times that, when the greater 
part of the marriage ceremony had been celebrated in the synagogue 
or in the house, the wedding party should proceed out of doors, 
and the essential act by which the bride and bridegroom were 
joined took place '' under the tent of heaven." ^ It is possible 
that the intention was that the bride should be regarded not as 
entering the tent of an earthly bridegroom, but as being joined to 
God Himself under His heavenly tent. The custom of erecting the 
bridal tent, where the newly married spend the wedding night, 
on the roof of the house may also have been associated with the 
same notion. 

Among the Romans, marriage was, as we have seen, regarded 
as a civil contract, and in the later days of the republic and 
during the empire, religious celebrations were habitually dis¬ 
pensed with altogether. But in the religious ceremonies which 
originally accompanied patrician marriages there lingered distinct 
traces of older views. The previous marriage of the bride to the 
god was vividly represented by the custom that the bride should 
sit on the lap of the god's statue.® The custom was associated 
with the notion that such a ‘ hieros gamos' was necessary 


^ The Laws of Manu, v. 154 {The Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxv, p. 196). 

- Yi King, Appendices, ii. xxxvii. liv {The Sacred Books of the East, 
vol. xvi. pp. 242, 257). 

® R. Eisler, Weltenmantel und Himmelszelt, vol. i, p. 603. 

* Kaufmann Kohler in The Jewish Encyclopaedia, vol. vi, p. 506. It was 
likewise a common custom in the Middle Ages to conclude the marriage service 
at the door of the church (J.-B.-E. Pascal, Origines et raison de la liturgie 
Catholique, in Migne, Encyclopddie Thiologiqiie, vol. viii, col. 754). 

® Augustine, De civitati Dei, iv. ii, vi. 9, vii. 24 ; Arnobius, Contra 
Gentes, iv. 7; Lactantius, Divinae Institutiones, i. 20. 36 ; Tertullian, ad Nat., 
ii. II ; Id., Apolog., 25. 
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to ensure the woman's fertility, and married women who desired 
offspring repeated the iconic union with the phallic god in an even 
more realistic fashion.^ 

That the husband himself had been, in earlier patriarchal 
times, regarded as the representative of the god is shown by a 
formula the meaning of which had come to be entirely forgotten. 
At the wedding ceremony the bride pronounced the words 

Ubi tu Caius ego Caia,*' or, according to the older pronunciation, 
'' Ubi tu Gaius ego Gaia." ^ Xhe name Caius, which was so 
common among the Romans, means ' bull,' and its feminine form 
means ' cow.' The Sanskrit root from which the words are 
derived is ‘ gau,' which means ‘ cow,' and the English word, as 
also the word * calf,' are derivatives of the same linguistic root. 
In the Aeolian dialect yatos and yala retain their original meaning 
of * bull' and * cow.' ^ The formula Ubi tu Gaius ego Gaia " there¬ 
fore means literally "Where thou art the bull, I am the cow."^ 
The bull is, as we know, the common form under which the 
god in his fertilising aspect is represented, and the goddess is 
correspondingly pictured as a cow; the name Gaia, by which 
the Great Goddess in her character of earth-deity fertilised by 
the heavenly male power was known to the Greeks, is, in fact, 
the unaltered original term, and means ‘ The Cow.' In the Dersin 
mountains of Kurdistan, among the Dusik Kurds, the rites of fertility 
and the Holy Matrimony of the women with the god are still cele¬ 
brated in the crude primitive manner. During the great yearly 
festival, when the men and women assemble in a large room 
which serves as a temple, the lights are suddenly turned out, 
and promiscuous sexual intercourse takes place. Earlier in the 
course of the ceremony the priest calls in a loud voice: "I am 
the Great Bull! " Whereupon a woman who has been recently 
married, perferably the same day, steps forward and gives the 
response: "I am the young Cow." The lights are then turned 
out, and the Holy Matrimony between the priest of the bull-god 
and the young cow is consummated.^ Among the ancient Celts, 
a woman would signify her choice to a man by saying : "You 
are the bull, and I am the young cow." ® The Roman formula 
was thus the exact equivalent of that with which the Holy 

1 Amobius, loc. cit. 

* Plutarch, Quaest. Rom. xxx; Valerius Maximus, x ; Cicero, Pro Miirena, 
xii. 27. 

® Hesychius, s.v. yaloQ, 

^ See F. Liebnecht, Zur Volkskunde, p. 423 ; F. G, Bergmann, Les Giles, 
p. 171. 

^ O. Blau, “ Nachrichten liber kurdische Stamme,’* Zeitschrift der 
deutschen morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, xvi, pp. 623 sq. 

® A. H. Leahy, The Heroic Romances of Ireland, vol. i, p. 95. 
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M[atrimony is celebrated in more primitive forms; the crude 
union of the woman with the god in the form of the stranger who 
possesses her in promiscuous intercourse, or of the priest, being, 
in accordance with more advanced sentiments, eliminated by the 
assimilation of the husband to the Divine Bridegroom. Plutarch 
tells us that the senator Manilius never had intercourse with his 
wife except during a thunderstorm, for he thus felt himself to be 
more thoroughly assimilated to Jupiter.^ 

The religious or sacred character which the contract of marriage 
has assumed in the more pronounced patriarchal societies, con¬ 
trasting as it does with the secular and business nature of the 
institution in primitive social phases, is imparted to it by the 
identification of the human husband with the god who is united 
to the woman in earlier fertility rites; the human marriage thus 
becomes itself a Holy Matrimony. The conception of marriage as 
a sacred and religious bond did not, however, attain its clear 
expression until Christian times, and did not indeed become an 
established dogma until the sixteenth century of our era. To 
Christian authorities in the Patristic age, and for long after, it 
was, as we shall see, more than doubtful whether the state of 
matrimony were not a state of sin.^ Married men commonly 
regarded themselves as unworthy of partaking of the sacraments, 
and deferred doing so, even as regards baptism, until their 
wife's death or their own approaching end had placed them 
in a state of grace. The very suggestion that marriage should 
be regarded as a sacrament would, to the Christian Fathers, have 
been gross blasphemy. “ Nothing is further from the truth," 
remarks Dr. Conybeare, " than the contention of modern divines 
that the Church from the first patronised and sanctified an 
institution which was in reality only imposed upon her " ; and 
" nothing is more remarkable than the tardiness with which 
liturgical forms for the marriage ceremonj^ were evolved in the 
Church." ® Among the early Christians, as in the Graeco-Roman 
world generally, marriage was usually viewed in the light of a civil 
contract, and the function of any religious ceremony connected 
with it was to seal the contract and bring prosperity and blessing 
upon the union. Although it was recommended by some that 
marriages should be solemnised with a priestly benediction, and 
that due publicity should be given to them by obtaining the 
approval of the congregation,^ most Christians continued to follow 


^ Plutarch, Vila Catonis, xvii. 

* See below, pp. 372 sqq. 

^ F. C. Conybeare, Myth, Magic, and Morals, pp. 216, 371. 

* Tertullian, Ad uxorem, ii. 9 ; De pudicitia, iv (Migne, Patrologiae 
Cursus, vol. i, cols. 1415 sqq. ; vol. ii, cols. 1038 sq.). 
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the Roman usage and dispensed with a religious ceremony at 
their marriages. In the fifth century the constitution of Theodosius 
and Valentinian recognised the consent of both parties as sufficient 
to constitute a valid marriage.^ In a.d. 537 it was laid down 
that marriages among the noble classes should be celebrated in a 
church ; but the common people may continue to contract 
valid marriages without any external solemnity."' ^ The solemnity 
was, it is clear, regarded, as in early Rome, as merely lending 
greater weight to the contract. That was also the view of its 
function which was generally taken by the Fathers. St. Basil 
speaks of the yoke imposed by the blessing." ^ The ' blessing" was 
the general term by which the matrimonial ceremony was referred to, 
thus clearly indicating the purport of its function. The Christian 
Church continued to recognise the validity of marriages, whether con¬ 
tracted with or without blessing. In the middle of the eighth century 
the Eclogue of Leo the Isaurian and Constantine lays it down that 
marriage is recognised whether it be contracted by written instru¬ 
ments, or by verbal consent of the parties or of their parents, or 
whether solemnised in a church or not.^ The religious ceremony 
was for the first time pronounced to be an indispensable condition 
of the validity of a marriage by the Council of Trent in the year 
1563. The pronouncement does not hold in those countries where 
the decrees of the Council have not been published, and a religious 
ceremony was not made a condition of the legality of a marriage 
in England until the passing of Lord Harwicke's Act in 1753. 
" Before this Act, the canon law was in force in England, and 
according to its provisions the mere consent of the parties, followed 
by cohabitation, constituted, for many purposes, a valid marriage." ® 
It was out of the expression used by St. Paul that the complete 
doctrine of religious marriage developed in Europe. St. Paul 
referred to marriage as a ‘ mysterion," ® thus assimilating it to the 


J. Zhishman, Das Eherecht der orientalischen Kirche, p. 140. 

Ihid., p. 141. 

St. Basil, Homelia vii in Hexaemeron, in Migne, op. cit., Series Graeca, 
vol. xxix. col. 160. 

J. Zhishman, op. cit., p. 158. 

W. E. H. Lecky, A History of England in the Eighteenth Century, vol. ii, 
p. 115. The beautiful words of the Marriage Service are not, in this instance, 
the product of the Church's literary genius, but are the terms of the Anglo- 
Saxon plighting in heathen days, which was couched in the same language 
as was used in deeds of transfer of land, and was adopted by the Anglican 
Church: “I take thee, John, to be my wedded husband, to have and 
to hold, from this day forward, for better for worse, for richer for poorer, 
in sickness and health, to be bonny and buxom, in bed and at board, till 
death do us part, and thereto plight I my troth " (M. B. Synge, A Short 
History of Social Life in England, p. 38). 

• Ephesians, v. 32. 
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' hieros gamos/ or Holy Matrimony, which constitutes so general a 
feature in the mysteries of uncultured races and ancient religions; 
and he deliberately identified the marriage of bride and bridegroom 
with the union of a woman to the Divine Bridegroom, which in 
primitive and archaic societies is regarded as a necessary antecedent 
to human marriage. The expression used by St. Paul, which was 
the usual one by which those ceremonies were denominated, was 
translated in the Vulgate by the word ' sacramentum,' a use of 
the term for which no precedent is known, and which was applied 
elsewhere by the translators to the ‘‘ sacrament of the Woman and 
the Beast.'" ^ The Holy Matrimony came thereby to be regarded 
as a sacrament of the Christian Church. Thus was reached the 
culmination of the regulations imposed from the dawn of primitive 
society upon sexual relations. Not only was the economic aspect 
of the relation conjoined with the sexual aspect from which it was 
originally distinct, but those two aspects of the institution were 
themselves blended with the magic and religious conceptions which 
formerly had reference to a divine marriage separate from, and 
even directly opposed to, the human economic union ; and the 
full force of the primitive tabus came to extend to all sexual 
relations save those of the Holy Matrimony of a woman with one 
man acting as the representative of her God, 


1 Revelation, xvii. 7. 
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MODESTY 

W E have seen that a strange paradox is presented by ethical 
ideas in primitive society. While those rules and prin¬ 
ciples which bear directly upon the welfare and harmony 
of the social order, and appear indispensable to its existence, 
are not insisted on or invested with any solemnity, and are 
often not formulated at all, the greatest importance and awe 
attach to rules of conduct which have no apparent utilitarian 
function, to those prohibitions, namely, which come under the 
denomination of tabus. Murder, theft, fraud may or may not 
be explicitly condemned; they are, in any case, viewed as civil 
offences, and in the vast majority of primitive societies as personal 
offences which are the private concern of the injured individuals 
or families, but to which no awful and supernatural prohibition 
attaches. The breach of traditional tabus, on the other hand, such 
as holding converse with one's mother-in-law, eating forbidden 
foods, neglecting to observe tabu days, coming in contact with 
menstrual blood, or, in many tribes, exposing one's open mouth 
while in the act of eating, is regarded in a totally different light. 
They are offences fraught with consequences, vague but dreadful, 
not only to the guilty party, but to the whole community, which 
is defiled and laid under a curse by the infringement of those 
awful rules. The sentiments they evoke differ from any which 
offences against the social order may call forth ; these may be 
perpetrated callously and brazenly, but the breach, even accidental, 
of a tabu fills a man with a sense of utter shame, and he shrinks 
from meeting the gaze of his fellow-men. To avoid the breach of 
tabus is with most primitive peoples an anxiety which dominates 
conduct, private and public, and the most essential part of 
religion. Among the Eskimo “it is the chief duty of the 
Shaman or angokok to discover who has infringed tribal tabus, 
and thus brought down the wrath of the spiritual beings." ^ 

^ P. Rodin and L. H. Gray, art. Eskimo,” in Hastings's Encyclopaedia 
of Religion and Ethics, vol, ii^ j). 394. 

m 
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Nothing, perhaps, strikes us as so incongruous in the notions of 
primitive peoples as that paradoxical disproportion between their 
attitude towards manifest offences against utilitarian social ethics, 
and offences as regards what to us are meaningless and absurd 
superstitions. No feature in their ' manners and customs' is 
more apt to be regarded in a humorous light and to afford occasion 
for amusement at the expense of the poor savages than the awful 
character which they ascribe to their tabus. 

But we have, in truth, little right to laugh at the savage in 
this respect. The paradox is not peculiar to uncultured society ; 
it is no less marked in our own, and it is only the very sanctity 
with which our tabus are invested which prevents us from 
perceiving amongst ourselves the same incongruity which strikes 
us so forcibly in primitive societies. The* European missionary 
among savages is filled with horror and distress at many of their 
customs and ideas, and the pages of his accounts are filled with 
lamentations over their evil ways. That horror and reprobation 
on the part of the European often appear to the savage in much 
the same light as his own superstitious fears and traditional tabus 
do in the eyes of the European. When the savage refers in awe¬ 
struck tones to his confusion at meeting his mother-in-law, the 
European cannot refrain from laughing; when the missionary 
expresses indignation at the pre-nuptial promiscuity of the savage 
the latter turns aside to have a hearty laugh. Savage tabus may 
differ to some extent in their form from those of the European, 
but the paradoxical estimate of their relative importance and of 
that of social ethical rules is as pronounced in European as in any 
primitive or * savage ' society. 

When we speak of morality we are understood, nine hundred and 
ninety-nine times out of a thousand, to refer not to abstention from 
fraud, violence, or injustice, or any principle of social utilitarian 
ethics, but to sexual morality. Sexual morality belongs to a 
different order of moral principles from utilitarian ethics. The 
latter, however their sanction and obligation may be conceived, 
refer to acts which are the cause of injury and suffering to others, 
and, by extension, assign a positive value to acts calculated to 
promote their welfare and well-being. Sexual morality rests on 
entirely different ideas. It is not on the injury or suffering that 
may be caused to others that the notion of sexual morality depends. 
Sexual immorality may, it is true, and frequently does, involve 
the infliction of suffering. But the suffering so inflicted is to a 
large extent the effect of the very condemnation which attaches 
to the offence ; it is the punishment meted out by social dis¬ 
approval or by social conditions which repudiate such conduct. 
It may, of course, be easily maintained that, apart from that 
automatically injurious effect, sexual immorality is, all things 
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considered, injurious, and sexual morality beneficial. But what¬ 
ever latitude and force may be allowed to those considerations, 
the fact remains that it is not upon them that sexual morality 
rests. It lies outside the sphere of utilitarian and rationalistic 
sanctions; its moral values refer to absolute and categorical 
imperatives, or, what is the same thing, to what are termed 
‘ natural sentiments.* And it is precisely to that sphere of moral 
prohibitions that the term * morality * attaches to a degree alto¬ 
gether incommensurate with the moral values appertaining to 
utilitarian social ethics. Grave people will unhesitatingly speak 
of the public exhibition of a woman*s limbs as ‘ immoral,* while 
they will dispute as to whether paying a woman lo^d. a dozen 
for the manufacture of shirts is, or is not, an immoral act. 
Sexual morality is morality ' par excellence * ; it is not dependent 
for its sanction upon mere rationalistic and utilitarian considerations, 
but is a true categorical imperative irreducible to terms of irrelevant 
rational principles. 


Feminine Power and Sexual Restrictions. 

It is manifest from such facts as we have had abundant occasion 
to review that standards of sexual morality are products of social 
evolution ; they differ widely in primitive and in civilised humanity. 
It will be found on examination that existing notions of sexual 
morality are composed of at least two distinct elements which 
have by no means developed concomitantly in the course of social 
evolution. They have originated from certain primitive tabus, 
but those tabus have been greatly reinforced and extended by 
the development of masculine proprietary claims. If my view is 
correct, the first tabu prohibition imposed, and the prototype of 
all subsequent prohibitions, was the curse pronounced by women 
in repulsing sexual intercourse at such times as they were 
physiologically unfitted for it. The tabu against incest was 
probably also imposed by women, actuated by maternal jealousy. 
Tabu prohibitions were thus from the outset directed against 
sexual functions ; the disproportionate importance attached to 
sexual tabus is thus part of the original nature of tabu prohibitions 
in general. Those tabus were imposed by women, not by men ; 
the dread and awful character with which they are regarded is the 
character attaching to the curse of a witch. No stronger foundation 
for a moral prohibition could exist in the primitive mind. 

But women, who laid the foundation of sexual tabus, would 
seem to have had very little part in their subsequent development 
and extension. There is no original disposition in women to 
chastity. The sexual instinct in woman differs from that of the 
male chiefly in its periodicity. Sexual indifference, or frigidity, 
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is perhaps more common in women than in men, and sensuality 
more rare ; but even frigidity is a very different thing from a bias 
towards principles of chastity. Generalisations as to the respective 
physiological dispositions of the sexes are very unreliable, owing 
chiefly, I believe, to the fact that the character of the sexual 
instincts tends more than any other to be equally transmitted to 
both sexes, and thus equilibrated, any excessive development of 
those instincts in the male being communicated to the female 
also, and vice versa. Considerable differences in temperament are 
found as regards those instincts in different races and societies, 
but those differences usually include both sexes ; and there is, 
I think, no authentic instance showing that in the same race and 
in the same society one sex is temperamentally frigid and the 
other lascivious. Whatever physiological differences may exist, 
they are to a large extent neutralised by the racial equilibration 
between the sexes ; and there is little evidence of any influence 
upon the development of ideas and standards of sexual morality 
arising from the temperament of one sex alone. 

We are on much more solid ground when we turn from physio¬ 
logical speculations to social and ethnological facts. These afford 
no evidence that the influence of women has ever been exercised in 
the direction of extending sexual restrictions and tabus, and of 
imposing chastity on men. Where such principles are already 
recognised and established women are often found to be staunch 
upholders of them ; but that upholding of established principles is 
a universal character of the profound conformity of the feminine 
mind and of its disposition to acquiesce in current views and 
standards. Feminine morality consists in unquestioning assent 
to established estimates and usages. W’oman is constitutionally 
orthodox ; all heresy is alien to her character. The established 
sentiment has for her a hundredfold greater force than it has for 
man ; its authority is for her absolute, her devotion to it passionate. 
That conformity is naturally greater where her own value and 
position are concerned. It is equally tenacious of any established 
sexual value which may happen to have the status of a generally 
approved and established view; feminine conservatism defends 
polygamy and sexual freedom as staunchly as it does monogamy 
and morality. The only influence which the relative sexual 
indifference of woman may have had on the course of development 
of standards of sexual morality is manifested in the ease with 
which she accepts a change in those standards when once that 
change is duly recognised. Women, as compared with men, are 
easily corrupted and easily reformed. 

In those uncultured races among which the task of imposing the 
Christian religion has been comparatively easy, as in many parts 
of America, and particularly in Polynesia and Melanesia, where no 
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strong religious beliefs or ideas opposed the change, the missionaries 
have succeeded in effecting a complete transformation in the sexual 
standards of the people within a few years, one might almost say 
instantaneously. Since the sexual customs of the savage do not 
proceed, as some are prone to suppose, from corruption or tempera¬ 
mental lasciviousness, but from amorality in that respect, he is quite 
ready to adopt the most puritanical ideas when they are imposed 
upon him with religious authority. Reformed Papuans speak of 
the sexual customs which were immemorially established amongst 
themselves until within a few years in the same terms of horror 
and reprobation as do their religious instructors. In Polynesia 
the girls and women whose mothers offered themselves to strangers 
and knew of no restrictions in sexual life, now generally excel in 
prudish beseemingness their European sisters. Andagoya men¬ 
tions that a Paraguayan woman who had been but a few months 
converted to Christianity received the advances of a .Spaniard 
with an indignant rebuff: “ How, sir, could you ask me to do such 
a thing ? I am a married woman, and the Holy Virgin would be 
angry with me.’* Before her conversion it would have been a 
point of honour with her not to refuse the request.^ Those facts 
must be borne in mind in estimating the value of reports on the 
subject. An illustration of transformation in the standards of 
chastity is afforded by the following instance. The women of 
Kumul, on the outskirts of Chinese Turkestan, were notorious for 
the freedom of their sexual habits. A recent traveller, however, 
notes that ‘‘ the excessive shyness of the ladies of Kumul 
appeared strange to us after the easy manners of the Mongols 
and the Kirghiz. In Kumul it was almost impossible to catch a 
glimpse of a woman in the streets. They were as shy as rabbits, 
and dived into their houses when they saw us approaching, 
and even locked the doors until we were well passed ! It was 
obvious that the reputation which Kumul possessed in the days of 
Marco Polo has been entirely changed. This change cannot have 
been the result of their conversion to Islam, and can only have 
taken place in recent years, for Prejevalsky, who visited the oasis 
in 1879, said that ' the women were free and easy in their manners, 
just as they were in Marco Polo’s time.’ Now, however, morality 
is a feature—a profound contrast to olden days, in order to pro¬ 
duce which some very strong cause must have been at work.” 
The cause is the rapid increase of Chinese influence in the place, 
where in recent years Chinese manners, dress, and ideas have been 
adopted—as likewise Chinese notions in regard to the seclusion and 
virtue of women.^ 

^ P. de Andagoya, Navvative of the Proceedings of Pedravias Eavila in the 
Province of Tierra Firme, p. 68. 

2 D. Carruthers, Unknown Mongolia, pp. 483 sq. 
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But while strict standards of sexual morality are in general 
readily adopted by women, no facts exist to show that women 
have been at any time instrumental in establishing such standards. 
Those societies where the influence and power wielded by women 
have been greatest are, on the contrary, uniformly characterised 
by greater sexual freedom as compared with patriarchal societies. 
Bachofen, who supposed that matriarchal society had become 
established as a result of a revolt of women against conditions 
of promiscuity, recognised, with a strange inconsistency, that 
‘ hetaerism ’ is a characteristic of all matriarchal societies. In 
none of the most pronounced surviving examples of such societies 
do we find any development of stringent codes of sexual morality. 
Among the Pueblos before the advent of Europeans, pre-nuptial 
freedom obtained, and marriage relations, if not actually communal, 
were of the loosest.^ Even at the present day the sexual code is 
characterised by the utmost freedom. Though the Sia are 
monogamous,*' writes Mrs. Stevenson, “ it is common for the married 
as well as the unmarried to live promiscuously with one another, 
the husband being as fond of his wife's children as if he were sure 
of their paternal parentage." Married women boast of the numbers 
of their lovers, and girls cohabit with married men.^ Among the 
Hopis, pre-nuptial motherhood is common and does not affect 
marriage prospects; the dissolution of the tie, as with all other 
Pueblo Indians, presents no difficulty to either party.® We have 
seen that there existed no trace of any rigid sexual code among 
the matriarchal Iroquois.^ The extreme sexual immorality of 
Targi society, where women wield paramount power, is notorious.® 
In the matriarchal societies of the Malays and of the Nayars, the 
adoption of more stringent sexual standards has gone hand in 
hand with the decay of matriarchal institutions. In the age-old 
society of Tibet, which was originally matriarchal, and where 
women still wield great influence and power, sexual freedom prevails. 
Tonga is distinguished among patriarchal Polynesian islands for 
the high status of the women and the great influence they wield ; 
women occupied " an easy and honoured position which they have 
held from time immemorial; they were idolised." Yet " great 
licence existed between the sexes," and in fact their sexual morality 
was such, we are told by the same missionary, as " to show how low 
humanity could fall when without the restraints and sanction of a 

^ See above, vol. ii, p. 86. 

* M. C. Stevenson, “ The Sia,*' Eleventh Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 

p. 20. 

* O. Solberg, ** Gebrauche der Mittelmesa-Hopi bei Namengebung, 
Heirat and Tod," Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologic, xxxvii, p. 269. 

^ See above, vol. ii, pp. 33 sq. 

® See above, vol. ii, pp. 113, 288. 
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Divine faith/'^ An ancient account gives us a high idea of the 
exalted position of the women of Central Asia : ** They receive more 
attendance than the men from handmaidens and young pages ; 
they promenade on horseback with great show, and adorn their 
houses with gold and precious stones." But, adds the same writer^ 
" they are not chaste, and consort promiscuously with their slaves 
and with strangers, having immunity in this respect, and are not 
blamed by their husbands, over whom they, in a manner, domineer."^ 
The women of Java, owing to their industry and to favourable 
economic conditions, are generally quite independent economically 
of their husbands. " Does this state of things," asks Crawfurd, 
give rise to the singular libertinism of Javanese women ? " ® 
Among the Mumbake, a Nigerian tribe, who are in a state of tran¬ 
sition from matriarchal to patriarchal customs, the women remain 
in their parental home for some years after marriage. In case 
of adultery the aggrieved husband has a right to kill the offender 
or to exact compensation. But if the offence be committed 
in the woman’s own home, the husband is not entitled to any 
compensation, and no blame attaches to the act. Thus adultery 
is an offence under patriarchal, but not under matriarchal 
conditions.^ 

In countries where marriage customs are still, or were until 
recently, polyandrous, the system is, we have seen, emphatically 
favoured by the women and regarded by them as superior to those 
of other countries ; nothing, as regards those matrimonial arrange¬ 
ments, is done without their express sanction and approval. Far 
from the number of husbands being imposed upon them, that 
number is frequently increased at their express wish and desire. 
In Ladakh, women who have two, three, four, or even five husbands, 
have, and generally use, the right of selecting additional husbands 
or lovers, who are known as * magpa.' The supplementary husband 
is regarded as the property of the wife ; she can dismiss him 
whenever she chooses, and take another. The women, as a very 
general rule, avail themselves of those privileges.® Among the 
Todas also, the women exercise the right to have recognised lovers, 
in addition to their regular husbands.® In Ceylon it was, according 
to Tennent, the women of noblest birth and greatest wealth who 
had the most husbands."^ So likewise in the Marquesas it was 
with the princesses that polyandry on the most extensive scale 


^ T. West, Ten Years in South-Central Polynesia, pp. 260 sq., 270, 
2 Baxdesanes, in Eusebius, Praeparatio evangelica, p. 276. 

® J. Crawfurd, History of the Indian Archipelago, vol, i, p. 79. 

* O. Temple, Notes on the Tribes of Northern Nigeria, pp. 284 sq. 

® See above, vol. i, p. 664. 

• See above, vol. i, p. 698. 

’ J, E. Tennent, Ceylon, vol, i, p. 428. 
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was practised.^ Among the Aleuts, according to Bancroft, it was the 
wealthiest women and those whose position was therefore of greatest 
influence, who were the most polyandrous in their relations.^ 

Wherever individual women enjoy, in uncultured society, a 
position of dominant power, far from imposing or observing 
chastity and purity, they avail themselves of their independence 
to exercise greater liberty in their sexual relations. Queens and 
princesses in the old matriarchal kingdoms of Africa used their 
privileges to the utmost. The princesses and Queen-Mother of 
Uganda used their position in such a manner that all Uganda 
was said to be their husbands" ^; and the Queen-Mother of 
Ashanti is similarly described as a Messalina.^ Among the Basonge 
of the Congo, the daughters of chiefs refuse even their parents' 
entreaties that they should marry, and prefer to set up their 
own house and to have as many lovers as they please.® The 
same freedom was claimed by queens and princesses in Hawaii,® 
in Tahiti."^ In Paraguay ‘ noblesse oblige ' was the motto: a 
lady of the highest rank is reported to have said that, although 
common and vulgar women, who had no breeding, might behave 
rudely, no lady of good birth and natural refinement would be so 
mannerless as to refuse her favours to an admirer.® So likewise in 
Sierra Leone “ it is reckoned extremely impolite and ill-bred for a 
married woman to reject the offers of a lover." ® In Akra and in 
Loango, although amongst commoners girls and women are strictly 
guarded, women of wealth and noble birth entertain as many 
lovers as they please without any loss of respectability.^® Noble 
women and heiresses in Madagascar have as many lovers as they 
choose.^^ In the Marshall Islands every woman who is of noble 
birth and independent has a recognised right to have sexual 
intercourse with her underlings.^2 Arabia high-bom women 

refused to bind themselves to one man by marriage, and claimed 
complete freedom in the disposal of their favours.^® 

1 M. Radiguet, “ Les derniers sauvages,” Revue des Deux Mondes, 1859, 
vol. ii, p. 613. 

2 H. H. Bancroft, The Native Races of the Pacific States, vol. i, p, 92. 

® J. Roscoe, " Notes on the Manners and Customs of the Baganda,*' 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, xxxi, p. 122. 

* W. Hutton, A Voyage to Africa, p. 354. 

^ C. van Overbergh, Les Basonge, p. 254. 

® J- J. Jarves, History of the Hawaiian Islands, p. 90. 

’ M. Radiguet, loc. cit, 

® G. Hernandez de Oviedo y Valdes, Sumario de la natural historia de 
las Indias, p. 182. 

• J. Matthews. A Voyage to the River Sierra-Leone, p. 119. 

H. C. Monrad, Gemdlde von der KUste von Guinea, p, 51. 

J. Sibree, The Great African Island, p. 217. 

P. A. Erdland, Die Marshall Insularen, p. 121. 

W. Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia^ p. 69. 
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It may be supposed that feminine jealousy might have tended 
to foster the development of monogamous marriage institutions. 
But we have, I think, seen conclusive evidence that there is in 
polygamous societies no more disposition on the part of the 
women to favour the adoption of monogamous institutions than 
there is a disposition among the women of our own society to 
bring about the reverse change. Matrilocal marriage, where it has 
persisted until advanced stages of culture, as in Egypt or in early 
Greece, has certainly been a factor in the development of mono¬ 
gamous marriage, for it is generally impracticable in those stages of 
culture for a man to contribute adequately to the maintenance of 
several households, as appears to have been sometimes done in 
Egypt. But the operation of that factor is economic, not psycho¬ 
logical. In the northern Targi tribes, where marriage is matrilocal 
and monogamous, the presence of concubines in the household is 
not in the least resented by the wife,^ and the same appears to have 
been the case in early Greece. Feminine jealousy may in some 
instances have assisted in the transition from polygamous to 
monogamous institutions by hastening the elimination of ‘ secon¬ 
dary * wives and concubines. Women of another race or nation 
are liable to be objected to by wives who have no objection to 
women of the same race, especially if, as primitively is the case, 
they are relatives. Thus among the Chiriguanos of the Gran 
Chaco a man is at liberty to keep as many concubines as he 
pleases, who assist the chief wife and lighten her labours; but it 
was as much as his life was worth to bring home a Spanish woman 
whom he might have captured in warfare.^ Whatever influence 
feminine jealousy may have exercised in the direction of mono¬ 
gamy, it has not counted as a fundamental factor ; the whole 
development of the institution has been, as has been seen, con¬ 
ditioned by economic causes in which considerations of sentiment 
or of abstract morality have had but little part. While we every¬ 
where find chastity imposed by men upon women, it would be diffi¬ 
cult to find instances of any corresponding imposition of chastity by 
women upon men, apart from the observance of the primitive tabus 
which have reference to menstruation, pregnancy and suckling. 


Concealment during Sexual Intercourse 
not the primary object of Modesty, 

It has been very generally supposed that an innate or ' natural' 
tendency towards sexual purity is evidenced in woman by the 
sentiment of modesty or pudicity. No order of sentiments has 

^ Ibn-Batuta, Travels, transl. by S. Lee, pp. 234 sq. 

^ P. Lozano, Descripddn Chorographica del terreno, etc., del Gran Chaco, 
p. 82. 
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been more commonly regarded as being an inborn and spontaneous 
character. The stereotyped phrases used by old writers referred 
to those manifestations as due to sentiments '' which nature has 
implanted in the human mind/* and they usually alluded modestly 
to the sexual organs as “ those parts which nature has taught 
human beings to conceal.** Those expressions are destitute of 
meaning; either the sentiment of modesty has been inherited 
from animal ancestors or it has developed in some manner as a 
result of conditions and ideas arising in social humanity. As 
to the existence of any germ of the sentiment in animals, so 
entirely absent is any trace of such a reaction that grossly indecent 
behaviour has always been described as identical with that of 
animals. 

In support of a biological origin of the sentiment it has, however, 
been adduced that some animals retire to secluded places, such as 
the depth of the forest, for sexual intercourse. There is no very 
definite evidence of this, but it would, of course, be natural that 
animals should seek seclusion while pairing, in the same way as 
carnivorous animals often drag their prey to some sheltered and 
hidden place in order that they may to some extent be relieved from 
the necessity for watchfulness while engaged in feeding. It has been 
argued by some authors that a similar necessity would render it 
desirable for primitive man to seek concealment during the sexual 
act, and it has been suggested with some confidence that such a 
necessity or desirability has been the chief factor leading to conceal¬ 
ment and secrecy in regard to sexual functions.^ 

Such a view is not in accordance with either sociological or 
psychological facts. It is not round the sexual act but the ex¬ 
posure of the sexual organs that the sentiment of modesty centres. 
It is, of course, true that privacy is almost universally sought for 
the performance of the sexual act. But our ethnological informa¬ 
tion appears to show that, so long as the act is regarded as licit, 
the desire for concealment and privacy is far from being a general 
sentiment in the lower cultures, and that no sense of embarrass¬ 
ment attends the satisfaction of sexual desire before witnesses. 
This is the case with regard to the Australian aborigines. The 
habitual communal defloration of girls previous to marriage takes 
place in the presence of all concerned. Any native man will, on 
request, call a woman from the camp and copulate with her before 
the visitors and any other witnesses without the slightest mani¬ 
festation of embarrassment or self-consciousness on the part of 


^ L. Tillier, L*instinct sexuel chez Vhomme ct chez les animaux, p. 254 ; 
G. Mortimer, Chapters on Human Love, p. 40; A. E. Crawley, The Mystic 
Rose, pp. 150, 180 ; F. Lester Ward, Dynamic Sociology, or Applied Social 
Science, vol. i, pp. 634 sq. 
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either the man or the woman.^ In Tahiti, as Cook testifies in 
detail, copulation commonly took place in public, and the highest 
ladies of the Court looked on without any indication that they 
found anything unusual in such an exhibition.^ Even at the present 
day complete indifference in this respect is observable among the 
Maori. Among the Eskimo races also the evidence is definite that 
no privacy is thought necessary for the performance of the sexual 
act.® Among the Creeks, Schoolcraft notes that sexual intercourse 
was indulged in without secrecy or shame.^ Among the tribes of 
New Mexico, Castaneda tells us, the sexes united in public wherever 
and whenever they chose—** como animates.® The Botocudos are 
in this respect completely indifferent to the presence of other mem¬ 
bers of the family or neighbours, including children and young 
girls.® The same is said of the Indians of Paraguay.'^ Among the 
Chorotis of the Pilcomayo, after their dances, the young women 
place themselves in front of their huts, and there receive male 
visitors in succession. The so-called sense of shame does not 
appear to be greatly developed; several pairs lie together, and 
the presence of spectators is not unusual." ® Among the Negritos 
of the Andaman Islands, privacy is not regarded as necessary for 
sexual intercourse; copulation takes place anywhere, in the 
presence of men, women, and children.® The Fuegians have no 
notion that the sexual act should not be, like all other natural 
acts, performed in public.^® Such indifference is, in the promiscuity 
of savage life, quite usual. For juridical or ritual reasons marriage 
is not infrequently consummated in public. 


^ N. von Miklucho-Maclay, ** Uber der Mika-Operation in Central- 
Australien,'' Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft fur Anthropologic, 1880, 
p. 89. 

* J. Cook, An Account of a Voyage round the World, in Hawkesworth, 
An Account of Voyages, etc., vol. ii, p. 128. 

* H. Egede, A Description of Greenland, pp. 126 sq.; E. Petitot, Les 
Grands Esquimaux, p. 37. 

* H. R. Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, vol. v, pp. 195 sq. 

^ P. de Castaneda de Najera, Relactdn de lajornada de Cibola, p. 448. 

® P. Ehrenreich, ** Ueber die Botocudos der brasilianischen Provinzen 
Espiritu Santo und Minas Geraes,** Zeitschrift fur Ethnologic, xix, p. 31. 

’ F. X. de Charlevoix, History of Paraguay, vol. i, p. 92. 

® E. Nordenskiold, Indianerleben, p. 88. 

® E. Owen, “ On the Osteology and Dentition of the Inhabitants of the 
Andaman Islands,” Transactions of the Ethnological Society, N.S., ii, p. 35. 

C. Spegazzini, ”Costumbres de los habitantes de la Tierra de Fuego,” 
Anales de la Sociedad Cientijica Argentina, xiv, pp. 176 sq. The Continental 
visitor to Hyde Park derives the impression that spontaneous sentiments 
in this respect among the lower classes in England do not differ greatly from 
those reported concerning peoples of lower cultures. It would seem that 
the only bar to the consummation of the sexual act in public is the police. 

E.g. L. Tautain, ” Ethnographic des lies Marquises,” UAnthropologic, 
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Although it appears that no sense of indecency attaches among 
many, probably most, uncultured races to the sexual act, and 
primitive man in general has no such sentiment, it is nevertheless 
the rule that privacy is sought for its performance, and even 
legitimate marital relations are, among many primitive peoples, 
clandestine. This, we saw, is probably the effect of actual 
danger attending such relations in their primitive fonn. The 
privacy demanded remains, in fact, desirable chiefly for its own 
sake, and the main consideration in seeking it is the desire to be 
sheltered from all disturbing influences. Such secrecy is quite 
commonly, even at the present day in civilised society, motived 
above all by the fear of detection ; so that no transformation of the 
desire for privacy into a quite different sentiment has taken place, 
as would be thb case if that desire for privacy were the primitive 
root of the transformed sentiment. Feminine modesty commonly 
operates concomitantly with the complete and willing yielding of 
herself by the woman, and manifests itself in a desire for darkness and 
avoidance of exposure even in the act of giving herself to her lover ; 
and it continues to operate quite irrespectively of the sexual act itself. 
It is not the sexual act which is the main object of the sentiment, but 
the sexual organs. Exposure of the latter wounds, the sentiment of 
modesty, while nothing could be added to that pain by the sexual 
act itself—on the contrary, the latter, as a natural fulfilment of the 
most important functions of womanhood, is commonly associated 
by women in a far less degree with sentiments of modesty than 
exposure of the body. In fact, where relations are legitimate and 
recognised, there is no indelicacy, even for the most modest woman, 
in being seen lying in bed with her legitimate partner, as, for instance, 
by servants, while the slightest exposure of the body may cause 
her agonies of wounded modesty. Those facts are significant; 
they show that the sentiment of sexual modesty has not arisen 
primarily in reference to the sexual act and become subsequently 
extended to the sexual organs, but that, on the contrary, it has 
primarily reference to the latter, and only secondarily and by 
extension to the sexual functions themselves. 

The contrary view that the sentiment of modesty has primarily 
reference to the sexual act, and only by extension to the organs 
concerned in that act, has been maintained by several writers, 
notably by Dr. Westermarck. Countless manifestations of shy¬ 
ness and sentiments of modesty in reference to the sexual act 
itself are even more pronounced in primitive than in civilised 


vii, p. 546; Tutuila, The Line Islanders,*' Journal of the Polynesian Society, 
i, pp. 270 sq.; H. H. Johnston, The Uganda Protectorate, p. 747 ; J. H. 
Weeks, '* Notes on some Customs of the Lower Congo People ” Folk-lore, 
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societies, in spite of the fact that among many who cover their 
sexual organs, sexual relations may take place in public. There 
are numerous reasons, apart from the grounds for secrecy which 
we have already noted, for that shyness. In the view which I 
have put forward of primitive sexual restrictions they originally 
applied virtually to all sexual relations, and these were of necessity 
clandestine. Those restrictions abound in even the most primitive 
human society. Tabus on sexual relations do not, however, 
explain the special notions and sentiments attaching to the 
exposure of the sexual organs, as Dr. Westermarck appears to 
acknowledge, since he puts forward a separate theory to account 
for their concealment. There is, in the most primitive social 
phases, no correlation between the importance attached to sexual 
restrictions and that connected with bodily modesty; and, on 
the other hand, the most rudimentary forms of protection and 
concealment of the sexual organs have reference not to their 
attraction or suggestiveness in regard to the sexual impulse, 
but, on the contrary, to supposed injuries that might impair 
their functions in the satisfaction of that impulse. In later 
stages the two orders of tabus and sentiments, those attaching 
to sexual relations in general and those which have reference to 
bodily exposure, or pudicity proper, have to some extent coalesced, 
and, the primitive motives which led to the covering of the sexual 
organs having disappeared, the secrecy or impurity attaching to 
all sexual matters has become substituted for it as the rationale 
of concealment by clothing. The two sentiments have thus become 
fused and mutually reinforced. But in their primitive forms we 
find their manifestations entirely distinct. 


Clothing used for purposes 
other than Modesty. 

The practice of covering the sexual organs is far from being 
primitive in humanity. To effect that object is by no means the 
first purpose which has given rise to the use of clothing. Personal 
apparel, often of a very elaborate character, is used by many peoples 
without serving any purpose of modesty. Among the Bororo, for 
example, as among the majority of South American tribes, the 
women are usually completely naked; the men are elaborately 
decorated with crowns, armlets, garters of bright parrots' feathers, 
and they wear an abundant array of collars and girdles ; but the 
sexual organs are left exposed.^ The natives of Peru wore a kind of 
shirt, but it only reached down to the navel.^ In New Britain, 

' K. von den Steinen, Unter den Naturvdlkern Zentral-Brasiliens, pi. i. 

2 F. L. Gomara, Historia general de las Indias, p. 273. 
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clothing for the purposes of covering and decency was ‘'absolutely 
non-existent'' with both men and women; yet they were loaded 
with articles of apparel of the most elaborate character.^ Some 
Melanesians who, as regards all purposes of modesty go naked, are 
yet so sophisticated in the arts of the toilet that they actually wear 
wigs. 2 Similarly, in many parts of western New Guinea the toilet 
of the men is certainly more elaborate than that of any European, 
and more trouble is bestow^ed upon it than we should care to 
bestow upon ours ; but the penis is left exposed.^ The Australian 
natives of New South Wales, when seen by Captain Cook, were 
naked, both men and women, but the elaborate character of the 
ornaments they wore was a matter for remark.^ Among the 
Fuegians men and women are entirely naked ; they, however, 
sometimes use a skin cloak, but they wear it on their back as a 
protection against the wind.® Among the Suk and the Nandi the 
men are loaded with apparel, and, in addition to the elaborate 
articles with which almost every part of their body is covered, they 
wear a substantial mantle over their shoulders; but the sexual 
organs are left exposed.® Among the Munshi of Nigeria, men and 
women habitually wear quite decent cloth robes ; but on gala occa¬ 
sions, and on a market day, they take them off and go stark naked, 
their bodies being merely painted.^ 

The ample and skilfully constructed garments with which arctic 
peoples are covered are intended solely for warmth and protec¬ 
tion. The total lack of bodily modesty amongst them is con¬ 
spicuous. “ What in civilised countries is called ‘ shame,* ** says 
Father Weniaminof, “ is entirely unknown among the Aleuts.** ® 
Dr. Middendorff relates how, when he was very hospitably 
entertained in the large yurta of a well-to-do Samoycd, half the 

1 H. Strauch, ** Allgemeine Bemerkungen ethnologischen Inhalts iiber 
Neu-Guinea/* etc., Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, ix, p. 9. 

2 G. Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, p. 311. 

® A. J. Gooszen, “ De Bewoners van Nederlandsch Nieuw-Guinea," in 
J. C. van Eerde, De volken van Nederlandsch-Indie, vol. ii, pp. 107, 112 ; 
H. N. Moseley, “ On the Inhabitants of the Admiralty Island," etc., Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute, vi, p. 399. 

J. Cook, An Account of a Voyage round the World, in Hawkesworth, 
An Account of Voyages, etc., vol. iii, p. 633. 

* C. Darwin, Journal of Researches, p. 228 ; P. P. King and R. Fitzroy, 
Narrative of the Surveying Voyages of the " Adventure " and " Beagle,** vol. i, 
P- 23. 

® H. H. Johnston, The Uganda Protectorate, pp. 843, 863. The Beirs of 
the Sudan are similarly arrayed (M. H. Logan, " The Beirs," Sudan Notes 
and Records, i, p. 242). 
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® I. Weniaminof, " Charakter-Ziige der Aleuten von den Fuchs-Inseln,"' 
in F. Wrangell, Statistische und ethnographische Nachrichten uher die russischen 
Besitzungen an der Nordwestkuste von Amerika, p. 203. 
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village being present, he mistook his host's daughter for a young 
man, and referred to her as the gentleman's son. The Samoyed, 
in the most natural manner, called his daughter, removed her 
pantaloons, and gave the traveller an ocular demonstration of his 
error.^ Eskimo men and women, when inside their huts, take off 
their clothing, which they place outside in order to get rid of vermin, 
and they remain completely naked no matter what strangers may 
be present, manifesting no self-consciousness in so doing.^ At festive 
entertainments which are held in a sort of public hall, the women 
likewise remove their clothing and sit naked while viewing the 
performance.® The Eskimo, says Father Petitot, ‘‘ is completely 
ignorant of morality, and cannot imagine that what is natural and 
necessary should not be done openly," The women " are so accus¬ 
tomed from birth to see themselves in the costume of Eve that they 
manifest no shame. They learn from their parents the most cynical 
indifference. Where, then, should they learn sentiments of modesty 
or decency ? Are these innate in the human mind ? Are they not 
received from the family and from education ? " ^ Those arctic 
peoples who have been compelled to adopt elaborate clothing 
from climatic necessity, and not as sexual coverings, are of all 
races the most devoid of any notion of modesty. The necessary 
development of clothing apart from motives of modesty has, with 
them, prevented the development of that sentiment. 

The North American peoples, who possessed more elaborate 
clothes than the majority of uncultured races, and who probably 
reached their habitat from the north, also removed all their clothes 
when indoors, and when the weather was warm. In some tribes, 
at the time of European settlement, the men retained a pair of 
drawers and the women a petticoat; ® while in other tribes both 
men and women had no scruple in undressing completely. Thus 
among the tribes of Canada the men, when the weather was warm. 


^ A. Th. V. Middcndorff, Reise in den dussersten Norden und Osten Sibiriens, 
vol. iv, Part ii, p. 1429. 

3 H. Egede, A Description of Greenland, p. 126; E. Petitot. Les Grands 
Esquimaux, pp. 55 sqq. 

* A. L. Kroeber, *' The Eskimo of Smith Sound,** Bulletin of the American 
Museum of Natural History, No. X, pp. 302 sq. 

^ E. Petitot, op. cit., pp. 198 sq. “ They do not blush to sit down and 
ease themselves in the presence of others. Every family has a urine tub 
placed before the entry, in which they make water*’ (H. Egede, op. cit., 
pp. 127 sq.). 

® L. Carr, ** Dress and Ornaments of Certain American Indians,” Pro¬ 
ceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, N.S., xi, pp. 382, 406 sq. ; 
Charlevoix, Histoire de la Nouvelle France, vol. vi, p. 39 ; Le Page du Pratz, 
Histoire de la Louisiane, vol. ii, pp. 190 sq. ; John Megapolensis, *‘A Short 
Account of the Maquaas Indians in NewNetherland,”in E. Hazard, Historical 
Collections, vol. i, p. 154. 
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" went stark naked without reserve/’ ^ and the women, if they had 
to cross a stream, had no hesitation in stripping completely, no 
matter who might be present.^ At dances whether purely religious, 
or given in order to honour \dsitors or victories in war, both men 
and women stripped naked.® Clothing was probably adopted by 
them chiefly for the sake of warmth,^ and, as with the Eskimo, 
sentiments of modesty were very feebly, if at all, developed. Like 
other imcultured peoples, they rapidly adopted the habit of avoiding 
exposure on learning that the European strangers entertained 
strong sentiments on the subject. “ The old people still remember 
and praise,” said a traveller in the second part of the eighteenth 
century, ” the ancient days before they were acquainted with the 
whites, when they had little dress, except a bit of skin about their 
middle, moccasins, and a mantle of buffalo for the winter, a light 
one of feathers for the summer.” ® In the southern tribes complete 
nudity was more habitual. Thus among the natives of the Missis¬ 
sippi valley, all girls and even women of twenty-five or thirty went 
about completely naked.® 

The use of clothing for purposes of warmth and protection is 
limited to a very few peoples in primitive stages of culture. By far 
the bulk of primitive clothing consists of what is commonly described 
as ' ornaments.’ The term is naturally employed in accounts of 
strange peoples to describe any object worn on the person which 
does not serve the purposes of protection or of decency, and the use 
of which is not known. As our acquaintance with the ideas and 
usages of a people becomes extended, the number of articles in their 
attire serving no other purpose than that of decoration becomes 
greatly reduced; for it is found that most savage ‘ ornaments ’ 
possess, apart from their decorative value, quite other uses and 
significances which are of the greatest importance to the wearer. 
When Captain Cook first visited Botany Bay he found the native 


^ Relations des JSsuites, 1641, p. 50; F. G. Sagard Th^odat, Le Grand 
Voyage du Pays des Hurons, p. 53 ; S. de Champlain, Les Voyages de la 
Nouvelle France, vol. i, p. 357 ; H. Timberlake, Memoirs, p. 56. 

2 S. de Champlain, op. cit., vol. i, p. 206. 

® L. Carr, op. cit., p. 384 ; Le Jeune*s Relation, Jesuit Relations and Allied 
Documents, vol. xi, p. 214 ; M. Lescarbot, Histoire de la Nouvelle France, 
vol. hi, pp. 281 sq. : Toutes les femmes et filles commenc^rent k quitter 
leur robes et peaux et se mirent toutes nues montrant leur nature ; ibid., 
p. 738 ; A. Henry, Travels and Adventures in the Years 1760-1776, p. 279. 
H. Timberlake, Memoirs, p. 37 ; F. Parkman, The Jesuits in North America 
in the Seventeenth Century, p. xxxix. 

* Relations des Jisuites, 1634, p. 46; F. G. Sagard, Thecdat, Le Grand 
voyage du pays des Hurons, vol. i, p. 51. 

® H. Timberlake, Memoirs, p. 51. 

® J. Gilmary Shea, Early Voyages up and down the Mississippi, pp. 77, 
80, 83. 
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Australians elaborately ornamented with various gewgaws, the 
beautiful workmanship of some of which excited his admiration. 
They wore through the cartilages of their noses skewers as 
thick as a man's finger; they had necklaces and bracelets made 
from threaded discs of shell material, and over their breasts hung 
gorgets and discs of mother-of-pearl. Upon such ornaments," 
he says, they set so great a value that they would never part with 
the least article for anything we could offer, which was the more 
extraordinary as our beads and ribbons were ornaments of the same 
kind, but of a more regular form and more showy materials." ^ 
When given bright ornaments much more conspicuous than their 
own, the North Australian natives, says Major Campbell, accepted 
them through politeness, but took the first opportunity, when they 
thought they were out of sight, of quietly dropping them or throwing 
them away.^ The articles which they wore were not regarded by 
the primitive Australians in the light of merely decorative ornaments. 
However great the personal vanity and love of self-decoration of 
primitive man may be, a careful survey of the most primitive forms 
of such decoration forces upon us the conclusion that he has never 
in any instance been led to take the first step in attaching foreign 
materials to his body by a pure instinct of self-embellishment, but 
that his pleasure in apparel as mere finery has only developed 
subsequently to its adoption from quite other motives. 

Primitive peoples have even been extremely slow in bethinking 
themselves of employing easily available materials, such as the 
skins of animals, to protect themselves from cold. Professor Stirling 
observes that it is very remarkable that the natives of the MacDonell 
ranges in central Australia, where the nights are extremely cold 
and the temperature is often uncomfortably chilly even in the 
daytime, have not thought of using the fur of the bandicoots, 
which abound throughout the neighbourhood, as a protection.^ 
Father Parkinson makes a similar remark in reference to the natives 
of the interior of the Solomon Islands, who are completely naked, 
notwithstanding that the temperature is commonly very low.^ The 
climate of Tierra de Fuego is one of the most inclement in the world, 
yet the natives have for ages been content to shiver in the cold, 
crowding with chattering teeth round their fires till they sustain 
serious bums, and only occasionally providing themselves with 

^ J. Cook, An Account of a Voyage round the World, in J. Hawkesworth, 
An Account of the Voyages undertaken by order of His present Majesty for 
Making Discoveries in the Southern Hemisphere, vol. ii, p. 634. 

^ Campbell, “ Geographical Memoir of Melville Island, or the Cobourg 
Peninsula, North Australia," The Geographical Journal, iv, p. 153. 

® E. C. Stirling, Report on the Work of the Horn Scientific Expedition to 
Central Australia, part iv, p. 18. 

^ R. Parkinson, Dreissig Jahre in der Siidsee, pp. 490 sq. 
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minute mantles against the direct blast of the wind.^ Except under 
the stress of absolutely arctic conditions, primitive man has remained 
naked; he has no more bethought himself of covering his body 
than have his animal ancestors. 

Magical purposes of Primitive Attire, 

There is undoubtedly an innate personal vanity in humanity 
which is identical with the instincts of self-display among animals, 
and is a sexual manifestation. But that instinct, though it causes 
pleasure in decoration, does not appear to have led to self¬ 
decoration in man any more than in animals. Primitive 
women are, we saw, remarkably devoid of those instincts of self¬ 
decoration, and even of that appreciation of gewgaws and bright 
colours, which are generally regarded as strong innate characteristics 
of feminine nature. Only where personal ornaments have already 
been adopted from other motives and are in general use is the 
taste for further decoration found to be developed. That does not 
prevent those decorations which have been adopted for other 
purposes being valued for their ornamental function. Any object 
worn on the person may, and generally does, acquire an aesthetic 
value and becomes a ground of sexual vanity. That is sub¬ 
stantially true of the apparel of civilised man no less than of the 
savage's. Military uniforms are ornamental and are forms of self¬ 
decoration, although their overt purpose is different. Ordinary 
clothes, those of men no less than those of women, although their 
primary object would be generally described as being related to the 
needs of comfort, warmth, and decency, are nevertheless required 
to be becoming and attractive, however much the standards of such 
becomingness may vary. But because dainty shoes show off an 
ankle to advantage, it does not follow that footwear was invented 
in the first place as a means of sexual attraction. The features 
and forms of the body itself are objects of vanity no less than 
clothing; but although a savage may be vain about his features 
or his limbs, the primary function of eyes or of arms is not that 
of sexual display. ** I believe," says Mr. Dali, " that the idea 
of ornament in connection with the object worn as a symbol 
would always follow, though closely, its adoption on other grounds. 
The idea that it was a symbol of vigour, fortitude, and mature 
development would connect with the symbol the admiration 
which is excited by the qualities symbolised, which are in the 
highest esteem in uncivilised peoples, and therefore it would be 
considered as an ornament without any reference to,any inherent 
elegance of forms, material, or colour. These would afterwards 
develop as a matter of course with the development of aesthetics in 
^ C. Darwin, A Naturalist*s Voyage round the World, p. 8 . 
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other directions, and if the development in another direction did not 
take place, the original rudeness of the symbol (as in the wooden 
plug of the Botocudos) would be likely to remain unchanged/' ^ 
When uncultured peoples are asked the purpose of a particular 
decoration they will commonly reply that it is thought becoming 
and is appreciated by the opposite sex; but such answers are no 
more authoritative as regards the origin of those decorations than are 
savage aetiological theories as regards their customs. In Polynesia, 
Melanesia, the Indian Archipelago, where both religious ideas and 
tribal organisations are in a state of disintegration, the natives 
will say that the object of the women's tatuings is "to please 
the men,'' ^ or that the men tatu themselves " to please the 
women.'' ^ But we have, in undisorganised primitive societies, 
overwhelming evidence that the motives which primarily led to 
the practice were different. Even objects and decorations which 
are employed for the express purpose of exercising sexual attrac¬ 
tion are, among primitive peoples, believed to act not by virtue 
of their aesthetic value, but by their power as magic charms. 
Among the Chans only the men w^ear tatuings ; but if a girl is 
crossed in love she will have a small tatu design imprinted on 
one of her arms, believing that it will act as a magic charm.^ 
The Samoyeds do not as a rule use tatuings; but some of the 
young women have three small lines scratched on the inside of 
the right elbow and permanently marked with charcoal. This, 
they say, is to protect them from diseases.® As M. van Gennep 
remarks, " it seems superfluous at the present day to insist on 
the fact that the origin of tatuing lies not in any ' aesthetic 
instinct' or in ‘ desire for means of sexual attraction,' but in 
medico-magical mutilations." ® 

Some savage ornaments and articles of apparel appear to 
have originated from the desire to accentuate the wearer's resem¬ 
blance to his totemic animal, or to a supernatural being or 
ghost, especially during the performance of religious ceremonies. 
The naked Fuegians who perish with cold from want of pro¬ 
tective clothing, and who have not developed any other form 
of bodily amulets or ornaments, dress themselves up in the 


1 W. H. Dali, “ On Masks, Labrets, and Certain Aboriginal Customs,'* 
Third Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 8i. 

® J. Chalmers, Pioneering in New Guinea, p. i66. 

3 J. G. F. Riedel, sluik- en kroesharige rassen tusschen Selebes en Papua, 
p. 288. Cf. E. Westermarck, The History of Human Marriage, vol. i, pp. 520 
sqq. 

* Mrs. Leslie Milne, Shans at Home, p. 68. 

® A. Th. V. Middendorlf, Reise in den dussersten Norden und Ost^n Sihiriens, 
vol. iv, Part ii, p. 1461. 

• A. van Gennep, Etudes d*ethnographic algdrienne, p. 87. 
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most elaborate manner during their religious ceremonies and 
wear hideous masks. One of their motives, in this instance, 
is not to attract, but to repel and terrify the opposite sex.^ 
Among organised totemic peoples the ornaments used in their 
religious ceremonies constitute tribal distinguishing marks. They 
have also a derivative personal value ; for many savages suppose 
that their welfare in the life hereafter depends upon their being 
admitted to the company of their deceased ancestors, and a 
definite mark is therefore indispensable to secure their being 
recognised as relatives. In several parts of New Guinea, for 
instance, the admission of a person's ghost to the company of 
his ancestors will depend upon the septum of his nose having 
been perforated, and a quill, or skewer, inserted in it. Should 
a child die before having undergone the operation, it is per¬ 
formed * post-mortem,' so that he may not be excluded on that 
account from the abode of his fathers.^ Similarly, among the 

Eskimo the women, who alone are tatued, do not regard those 
marks as mere ornaments. '' This tatuing is done from principle, 
the theory being that the lines they make will be regarded in the 
next world as a sign of goodness." ^ In Fiji " the women believe 
that to be tatued is a passport to the other world ... So strong 
is this superstition that when girls died before being tatued their 
friends have painted the resemblance of it upon them in order to 
deceive the priest and to escape the anger of the gods." ^ Among 
the Bechuana of the hare totem, it is the practice for children to 
have their ears bored when they are about twelve years old. But 
if a woman has lost a child or two in infancy, she will insist 
that her next baby's ears shall be pierced shortly after birth.® 
Tupi children in Brazil were firmly held down and had their 
nose, ears, and lips perforated by the medicine-man " for the 
honour of the family." ® The enormous importance attached to 
those decorations or mutilations, such as nose-skewers, ear-oma- 
ments, labrets, the knocking out or filing of teeth, etc., rests 
largely upon the far-reaching consequences which they entail. 
Without them a man or a woman is not a member of the tribal 


^ See above, vol. ii, p. 545. Australian savages paint themselves during 
their dances so as to represent skeletons. 
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community; they are not fitted for reproduction, they are not 
recognised members of the company of their ancestors in the next 
world. 

Those ornaments play at the same time the part of charms or 
amulets, which are believed to act magically, imparting to the 
wearer peculiar virtues and warding off evil influences. The 
Eskimo is not only protected by clothes from the weather, he is 
loaded with magic objects. " This bric-k-brac hangs on him in 
front, behind, at the side ; there is some for the head, some for 
the spine, etc.** ^ Women, in addition to their tatuings, have 
innumerable amulets. One, accounted very effectual in promoting 
fertility, is a piece of a European's old shoe, which they hang 
round their body; for, as they take our nation to be more 
fertile and of a stronger disposition of body than theirs, they fancy 
the virtue of our body communicates itself to our clothing.*’ - A 
woman is careful to place her trinkets and amulets for three days 
and three nights in the bladder of a female bear, so that the magic 
virtues emanating from the spirit of the animal may be com¬ 
municated to her articles of jewellery.^ With arctic peoples those 
amulets and charms are distinct from, and subsidiary to, clothing 
worn for protective purposes ; but with the majority of uncultured 
peoples dwelling in warmer climates the physical protective function 
of clothing does not exist, and the articles which are worn on the 
person belong entirely to the same class as the amulets of the Eskimo. 
Speaking of the amulets worn by the Baila, Messrs Smith and 
Dale say : '' It is impossible to exaggerate the part which these . . . 
play in the life of the Ba-Ila. It is not too much to say that apart 
from these it is impossible to understand any side of their life. Their 
use constitutes a system of insurance against the ills and calamities 
of life.** ^ According to an old writer the articles of apparel worn 
by the natives of the coast of Guinea were all treated as sacred. 

They weare,** he says, many strange wreathes which they 
call fetissos, which name they derive from their idolatry, for when 
they eate or drinke, then they power meat or drink upon them, 
or first give them to eate and drinke . . . and if they have fetissos 
on their arms or feet, they spit out of their mouthes upon them, 
as if they gave them drink also.** ® In the Congo, fetiches or amulets 


^ E. Petitot, Les Grands Esquimaux, p. 187. 

^ H. Egede, A Description of Greenland, p. 194. 

^ C. F. Hall, Arctic Researches, and Life among the Esquimaux, p. 582. 
* E. W. Smith and A. M. Dale, The Ila-speaking Peoples of Northern 
Rhodesia, vol. i, p. 252. 

® A Description and Historical Declaration of the Gold Kingdom of 
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275. Cf. T. Winterbottom, An Account of the Native Africans in the Neigh¬ 
bourhood of Sierra Leone, vol. i, p. 123. 
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consist of the simplest articles, the most common being blades of 
grass, a banana leaf, a palm branch, a hen's feather, a wild-cat's 
skin, earth from a grave wrapped in a piece of cloth, a leopard's 
claw." ^ Among the Gallas, according to Father Soleillet, " every¬ 
thing which with us is called an ‘ ornament' or a * jewel' is, in 
truth, with them an amulet or a medicine. Thus a copper ring 
suspended from the neck cures skin diseases; a ring or piece of 
tortoise shell worn on the second phalanx of the left forefinger is 
an infallible remedy against affections of the urinary organs, and so 
forth." 2 A native of Sierra Leone would not have hesitated to 
jump into the sea, although he saw a shark near, provided he had 
on him his loin-cloth of goat-skin ; but he would not so much 
as put his foot in the water for fear of those animals, if his only 
‘ article of apparel' or ‘ ornament' were removed.^ 

Of all the various forms of * ornaments ' worn by either cultured 
or uncultured peoples there is none to which magic properties 
and talismanic virtues are not ascribed. Necklaces are but strings 
of charms and amulets, and, as Dr. Winterbottom remarked, 
"it is not improbable that the necklace which at present forms 
so ornamental a part of female dress, owed its origin to these 
superstitious practices." ^ A necklace is sometimes regarded as 
containing the very soul of the w'earer, so that, if it is lost or 
worn by another person, the original owner will die.^ When 
a Dene girl loses her girdle of beads, her relatives are in serious 
doubt whether she wiU be able to survive the loss.® When the 
Jesuits first settled in Canada, the Indians ascribed the ability 
and accomplishments of the good Fathers to the rosaries which 
they constantly carried with them, and many natives were greatly 
influenced in their conversion to the Christian religion by their 
desire to possess one of those magic talismans. They believed that 
these " have the power and property not only of succouring the 
Indians in sickness and all most pressing necessities, but also of 
preserving them from surprises, from persecution and from the 
fury of enemies." Old women who had succeeded in obtaining 
possession of rosaries at once set up in business on their own account 
as sorceresses.^ In Louisiana an Indian accused a woman who had 
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become converted to the Catholic faith, and possessed a rosary, 
of having killed his father by means of it.^ The feather garters 
worn by many savages appear to be purely ornamental articles ; but 
the Lenguas of the Gran Chaco regard them as a protection against 
snake-bite ; ^ and the Negritos of the Philippines, who wear garters 
of wild boar's bristles, say that they '' give the wearer greater 
powers of endurance and are efficacious in making long journeys 
less tiresome, for is not the wild boar the most hardy of animals ? " ^ 
The Wambuti pygmies of the Congo put on their bracelets of antelope 
skin only when they go hunting, believing that their success in the 
chase will thereby be facilitated.^ Bracelets are also sometimes 
fertility charms.® Even the colours and patterns of cloths and 
silks worn by richly garbed Orientals are regarded by them as having 
each its occult virtue and significance. A young Shan woman, 
having obtained some European dress material, was chiefly anxious 
to know the special virtues of the charms which were imprinted 
upon it. The magic formula consisted of the words : '' Made in 
Germany." ® 

By wearing the skin of an animal, primitive man not only 
assimilates himself physically to that animal, but also acquires 
its psychical qualities. It seems probable that animal skins were 
used in the first instance by primitive humanity for that purpose 
long before any utilitarian notion of their advantage as a physical 
protection was thought of. The skins, claws, horns, and other 
parts of animals are universally thought to impart to the wearer 
the qualities, real or imaginary, of those animals, in the same 
manner as does the eating of their flesh.'^ Attacks from animals of 
the same species arc also warded off by such means. Nandi 
hunters take care to provide themselves with a piece of lion’s 
skin in order not to be attacked by lions. The Nandi also wear 
rings made from the hide of bulls and goats as aphrodisiac charms.® 
Among the Thonga, wearing the skin of a goat is regarded as 
an effective remedy for sterility.® In India a piece of antelope’s 

^ Relation of Father Marquette, in J. G. Shea, Discovery and Exploration 
of the Mississippi Valley. Historical Collections of Louisiana, Part iv, p. 27. 

* W. B. Grubb, An Unknown People in an Unknown Land, p. 72. 
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skin was accounted an infallible cure for all inherited diseases.^ 
The claws and teeth of animals, the tusks of boars, which are inserted 
by savages in their nostrils, hung to their ears, and worn round 
their necks, are all powerful amulets and talismans. Their use," 
remark Messrs Skeat and Blagden, speaking of the tribes of the Malay 
Peninsula, " is probably due, as in other parts of the world, rather 
to magical ideas than to pride of capture. The bristles, teeth, 
claws of tigers are all certainly used much more for magical than 
for merely ornamental or decorative purposes." ^ 

The feathers of birds are among the most decorative ornaments 
worn by uncultured peoples. The hawk's wings which adorned 
the helmets of our barbaric forefathers were most picturesque. 
But the barbarians did not only wear the wings of hawks on 
their heads, they also carried the bones of the birds secreted about 
their person.^ The Dene Indians carry the feet of,hawks about 
them to impart swiftness to their movements.^ The Shoshone 
Indians believe that the wings and feathers of buzzards are a 
sure protection against missiles.^ The elaborate feather helmets 
of the Lengua Indians are regarded by them as charms especially 
efficacious against the evil spirits that’dwell in swamps.® "The 
habit of wearing feathers, common among the forest tribes, is 
probably due more to a desire for protection than for ornament," 
remarks Mr. Crooke."^ Among the Bororo, " to be befeathered 
was a * medicine' in daily use. Intermittent fever was very 
prevalent in the colony, and the children were ‘ befeathered * at 
every moment, so that it was absolutely impossible to perceive 
where the boundary line lay between ' medicine ' and ‘ ornament.' " ® 
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’ W. Crooke, art. "Chau-ms and Amulets (Indian)," Hastings's Encyclo¬ 
paedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. iii, p. 442. Cf. T. H. I.ewin, Wild Races 
of South-Eastern India, pp. 284, 309. 

® K. von den Steinen, Unter den Naturvdlkern Zentral-Brasiliens, p. 476. 
It is notable that in primitive societies feather ornaments are very rarely 
worn by women. Their peculiar virtues are associated with the pursuits of 
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Shells play an even more important part in the most primitive 
forms of clothing than the skins of mammals and birds. Their 
origin from the fertilising waters causes them to be regarded as 
life-giving and as promoting fertility. The ancients believed that 
shells wax and wane with the moon, the controller of waters.^ 
As Aphrodite was represented rising out of a shell, so also in India 
the moon-god was described as having been born out of a shell. 

At the mouth of this shell," it is said in an Indian hymn, " is 
the God of the Moon. Glory to thee, sacred shell, blessed of all 
the gods, born of the waters." ^ In Melanesia, on the island of 
Aurora, the First Woman is reported to have issued from a 
cowry shell.^ The cowry is probably the most common and 
widespread material of savage clothing. Its use as a means of 
exchange, or ' shell-money,' extends over five continents.* In the 
commercial relations between ancient Egypt and India, payment 
was made in cowry shells.® But the value of the cowry as a 
standard of exchange is subsequent to, and derivative from, the 
enormous value and significance which attached to it for its own 
sake.® In the Shortland Islands cowry shells are regarded with 
the utmost veneration. " There is some sacredness attached to 
them, but what it is, is not at all clear," says the Rev. George 
Brown; " the natives will not talk about them at all, and will 
not give any information about them." ’ There is, however, no 
obscurity as to the primary significance of the cowry, which is 
expressly acknowledged by many peoples. It is universally 
identified, from its appearance, with the female genital organs.® 

warriors and hunters, and have little or no bearing on female functions. 
Among the Aleuts, feather garments are worn by the men only, the women 
wearing nothing but furs. 

^ Phny, Nat. Hist., ii. 41, 

* J. Hornell, “ The Indian Conch {Turbinella pyrum, Linn.) and its Relation 
to Hindu Life and Religion," Report to the Government of Baroda on the Marine 
Zoology of Okhamandal in Kattiawar, part ii, p. 22. Chank shells are much 
used as amulets by girls and women in Tibet (W. L. Hildburgh, " Notes on 
some Tibetans and Bhutia Amulets and Folk Medicines," Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, xxxix, p. 393). 

® R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, p. 26. Cf. G. Turner, Samoa, 
pp. 8, 12, 17. The systematic names of the most common kinds of shells 
still retain the indication of their immemorial association with the Great 
Mother; Venus, Cypraea, Pecten. Haliotis is commonly known as * Ear of 
Venus.* 

^ See, O. Schneider, Muschelgeld-Studien ; J. Wilfrid Jackson, Shells 
as Evidence of the Migrations of Early Culture, pp. 126 sqq. 

® A. del Mar, History of Money in Ancient Countries, p. 149. 

• This is proved by the use of the cowry for its magical properties where 
no shell-money and no commerce exist, as in Australia (see below, p. 278). 

’ G. Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, p. 207. 

® G. E. Rumphius, D*Amhoinsche rareieikamer, behelzende eene beschrij- 
vinge van . . . schaalvisschen • . . die men in d*Amboinsche zee vierdt 
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Its associations with the sea and with the moon have marked it as 
the most direct emblem of female fertility.^ 

Cowry shells are found employed as articles of primitive 
clothing, as they are still throughout the savage world, in prehistoric 
tombs of the Stone Age and of the early Bronze and Iron Ages in 
all parts of Europe.* In the tomb of Laugerie Basse, in Dordogne, 
the skeleton had cowries placed in pairs on the forehead, each arm, 
each thigh, and each foot.^ They are found in equal abundance in 
graves of pre-dynastic Egypt,^ and of Krete.® The women of 
Pompeii wore cowry shells as a charm against sterility; ® and, like 
them and their prehistoric mothers, the women of Italy still 
provide themselves with cowry shells.’ They are worn in Greece, 
in Corfu, in Montenegro.® In Egypt cowries are among the most 

(Amsterdam, 1741), p. 113; M. Adanson, naturelle du Sinigal; Coquil- 

lages, p. 65 ; J. Wilfrid Jackson, op. cit., pp. 171, 205 ; G. Elliot Smith, ibid., 
Introduction, p. xiii; Id., The Evolution of the Dragon, pp. 150 sq.; O. Jahn, 
'* t)ber den Aberglauben des bosen Blicks bei den Alten/' Berichte nber 
die Verhandlungen dev kdniglich Sdchsischen Gesellschaft dev Wissenschaften, vii, 
p. 80; S. Seligmann, Dev Bose Blick und Verwandtes, vol. ii, pp. 126 sq., 
204 sq. ; A. Abt, Die Apologie des Apuleius von Madaura und die Antike 
Zauberei, pp. 15, 211 ; G. Bellucci, II feticismo primitivo in Italia, p. 38; 
J. Herber, “Tatouage du pubis au Maroc," Revue d*Ethnographie et des 
Traditions Populaires, iii, p. 42 ; W. Hildburgh, “ Some Japanese Charms 
connected with the Making of Clothes,*' Man, xvii, p. 28 n.; Suidas and 
Hesychius, s.v. ;^o(prvat. Ennius calls the cowry shell * matriculus ’ (G. E. 
Rumphius, loc. cit.). The Greek name xoiplvr) was rendered by the equiva¬ 
lent Latin term * porculum,* a name applied to the vulva, whence our term 
* porcelain.* The Warega sometimes wear in their girdle an ivory amulet 
representing the vulva (C. Delhaise, Les Warega, p. 93). The natives of Easter 
Island have a vulva tatued on their chest (Geiseler, Die Oster-Insel, p. 29). 

^ Dr. Elliot Smith appears to go so far as to regard the Mediterranean 
Great Mother as a personification of the cowry. 

2 E. Lartet and H. Christy, Reliquiae Aquitanicae, pp. 48, 288 ; O. 
Schneider, Muschelgeld-Studien, p. 115 (Germany) ; G. Bellucci, II Feticismo 
primitivo in Italia, pp. 38 sq.; H. et L. Siret, Les premiers dges du mdtal 
dans le sud-est de VEspagne, pp. i6, 29, 30, 57, etc. ; W. L. H. Duckworth, 
“ Cave Exploration at Gibraltar," Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, xU, p. 362. 

* E. Massenat, Ph. Lalande, and Cartailhac, " Description d’un squelette 
humain de I'age du renne a Lugerie Basse (Dordogne),*' Comptes Rendus de 
VAcaddmie des Sciences, Ixxiv (1872), pp. 1060 sqq. 

* W. M. Flinders Petrie, Amulets, p. 27 ; V. Lortet and C.Gaillard, " La 
Faune momifi^e de I'ancienne Egypte : Mollusques,** Archives du Musdum 
d'Histoire Naturelle de Lyon, x, pp. 108 sqq.; G. A. Reisner, Early Dynastic 
Cemeteries of Naga-ed-DSr, pl. vi and vii. 

* R. M. Dawkins, " Excavations at Palaikastro, ** Annual of the British 
School in Athens, ix, pp. 291, 335. 

® Tiberi, Le conchiglie Pompeiane (Naples, 1879), cited by J. W. Jackson, 
op. cit., pp. 133, 139. 

’ G. Bellucci, op. cit., pp. 38 sq. 

* W. Ridgway, " The Origin of the Turkish Crescent," Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, xxxviii, p. 248. 
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common amulets, and “ are especially considered preservatives 
against the evil eye/* ^ They are equally valued for their magic 
virtues in Morocco.^ Women's and girls* girdles throughout 
the Sudan and Somaliland consist mainly of cowries.® In Abys¬ 
sinia the women wear them sown to their skirts.^ In Nigeria 
a girdle adorned with cowry shells is a " sign of virginity,** and is 
removed on marriage.® Hottentot women wear them fastened, 
with the aperture outwards, to the border of their aprons.® The 
prudishly dressed Baganda women carry some cowry shells in a small 
bag suspended over their abdomen to secure fertility."^ The women 
of Hadramaut wear cowry shells in their girdles, as did their 
predecessors in the time of Strabo.® Muhammadan women in the 
Pan jab wear a cowry on their abdomen under their clothes during 
pregnancy, in order that their child should not be still-bom.® 
Cowries are worn by the women in Central Asia, among the Tartars 
and Kirghis,^® and Tibetan women make a point of wearing some 
in their girdle.^^ 

Like all fertility charms the cowry and other shells have come to 
acquire general magic protective virtues against all evils, in much 
the same manner as the greenstone tiki, which formerly was worn 
exclusively by Maori women as a fertility charm, has come to be 
worn by men also as a protective amulet.^® Among the Didinga 
of the Upper Sudan a string of cowries is placed round the neck of 
a woman when she is believed to be possessed by a spirit.^® In the 
Raymahak hills sorcerers commence their incantations by attaching 
five cowry shells round their brows.^® The cowry is a magic 

^ E. W. Lane, An Account of the Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians, p. 230. 

* J. Herber, Tatouage du pubis au Maroc," Revue d'Ethnographic et 
des Traditions Populaires, iii, p. 42. 

• J. W. Crowfoot, '‘Wedding Customs in the Northern Sudan,*' Sudan 
Notes and Records, v, p. 6; O. Schneider, Muschelgeld-Studien, p. 173. 

* P. Soleillet, Voyages en £thiopie, p. 265. 

® A. J. Tremearne, " Notes on the Kagoro and other Nigerian Head¬ 
hunters," Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, xlii, p. 153. 

• J. Barrow, An Account of Travels into the Interior of Southern Africa, 
vol. i, p. 155. 

’ J. Roscoe, The Baganda, p. 331 ; H. H. Johnston, The Uganda Protect 
tor ate, p. 771. 

® A. von Wrede, Reise in Hadramaut, p. 90 ; Strabo, xvi. 14. 

® H. A. Rose, " Muhammedan Pregnancy Observances in the Panjab," 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, xxxv, p. 279. 

J. W. Jackson, op, cit., p. 139. 

O. Schneider, op, cit,, p. 117, 

See above, vol. ii, p. 584. 

J. H. Driberg, " A Preliminary Account of the Didinga," Sudan Notes 
and Records, v, p. 221. 

C. F. Gordon Cumming, From the Hebrides to the Himalayas, vol. i, 
pp. 201 sq. 
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talisman in Australia. A Western Australian medicine-man, in a 
desperate case, will rub his patient all over with a cowry shell.^ 
The Gallas, in order to secure protection against Djair, or evil 
spirits, or from persons who are possessed by them and have the 
evil eye, wear shells or beads, especially over any affected part 
of the body.*' * The richly attired Japanese are far above the 
sartorial phase in which a girdle of cowry shells serves as a 
complete costume, but they make a point of placing cowry 
shells with their clothes, when they put them away, * for luck.' 
If a cowry shell happens to be unobtainable, a pornographic 
picture exhibiting the female genital organs serves as a substitute.^ 
Fishermen and hunters affix cowry shells to their nets and their 
weapons.^ 

Coral, where it is obtainable, ranks almost as high as the cowry 
as a talisman. In some parts of Africa it constituted the sole material 
of clothing. Its use as an amulet against the evil eye and sorcery is 
still universal in Europe ; it was regarded as particularly effective 
in all affections of children, a notion which still survives in its use 
for babies' rattles and gewgaws at teething time. This is equally 
prevalent in Syria.® Its virtue as a charm, it is interesting to 
note, is in inverse ratio to its aesthetic and decorative worth, for it 
is a principle recognised no less in the Congo than in Southern 
Europe that polish and artistic treatment deprives it of its magical 
virtue.® The original conception of that virtue still appears in 
the beliefs of the peasant women of Italy. It is regarded by them 
as possessing the specific power of regulating the menstrual flow. 
Fragments of coral are worn by women for that purpose segregated 
under their clothes. It is believed that coral becomes pale during 
the menstrual period of the wearer, and regains its bright-red 
colour when the catamenia has ceased.’ The blood-red, water-born 
coral is thus regarded as an emanation of the power that governs 
the fertilising waters and the monthly cycle. In India it is 
associated with the waxing moon,® and is looked upon as protective 

^ E. Clements, “ Ethnological Notes on the Western Australian 
Aborigines/* Internationales Archiv fur Ethnographie, xvi, p. 8. 

2 P. Soleillet, Voyages en £thiopie, p. 260. 

® W. L. Hildburgh, ** Some Japanese Charms connected with the Making 
of Clothes,” Man, xvii, p. 28. 

* J- W. Jackson, op, cit., p. 127. 

* B^chara Chimali, “Naissance et premier 4 ge au Liban,” Anthropos, v, 
p. 746. 

® G. Bellucci, 11 Feticismo primitivo in Italia, pp. 22 sq.; Id., Un capitolo 
di psicologia popolare : Gli amuleti, p. 29. 

^ Id., II Feticismo primitivo in Italia, pp. 23 sq. White coral, on the 
other hand, is regarded as regulating the flow of milk (G. Bellucci, Gli amuleti 
italiani contemporanei, p. 50), 

* J. E. Padfield, The Hindu at Home, p. 319. 
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against the influences of the sun.^ By Roman women it was worn 
as a charm against sterility.^ In Algeria, as in most parts of Asia 
and Africa, coral is regarded as an indispensable part of a woman's 
attire.® 

Mother-of-pearl and the pearl itself possess in a high degree the 
virtues of shells and of the products of the sea. In Arabia the same 
term is applied to both pearls and coral.* A hymn of the Atharva- 
Veda is devoted to the praise of the pearl: ‘‘ With the shell that 
was born of the sea, foremost among bright substances, we slay the 
Rakshas and conjure the Atrins ; with the shell we conquer disease 
and poverty ; the shell is our universal remedy. Thou art the 
daughter of the Moon ; the bones of the gods turned into the sea¬ 
dwelling pearl. I fasten it upon thee that thy life may be long, 
lustrous and mighty, that it may last a hundred autumns protected 
by the pearl." ® 

We have already noted the profound importance that attaches to 
crystals and all kinds of gems, which are regarded as containing the 
very quintessence of magic powers derived from the moon.® Ame¬ 
thysts play the same part among the shamans of Alaska as quartz 
crystals among Australian medicine-men.'^ Emeralds were called 
in ancient Peru ‘ daughters of the moon,' and assisted women in 
child-birth,® and they represented, as we have seen, the god on the 
bridal couch in Mexico.® They are likewise called ' the sons of the 
moon ' in India.^® Every precious stone is regarded as having 
special virtues. Thus beryls increase married love; sapphires 
protect chastity ; lapis lazuli brings success in love ; turquoises 
draw upon themselves any evil that threatens the wearer ; car¬ 
buncles protect from wounds in battle ; cornelians protect from 
witchcraft; chrysoprase defends the wearer against the assaults 
of demons; topazes bring wealth.^® Glass beads, on which 
savages set so high a value, are believed by them to possess virtues 
scarcely less potent than the most precious gems. In the interior 


^ W. Crooke, Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India, vol. ii, 
pp. 15 sq.; J. M. Campbell, Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief and Custom, p. 69. 
2 W. T. and K. Pavitt, The Book of Talismans, p. 221. 

^ P. GafEarel, UAlgirie conquise, p. 281. 

G. Elliot Smith, The Evolution of the Dragon, p. 203. 

^ Atharva-Veda, iv. 10 (The Sacred Books of the East, vol. xlvii, pp. 62, 
383 sq.). 

® See above, vol. ii, pp. 702 sqq. 

’ J. Jett 6 , “ On the Superstitions of the Ten’a Indians," Anthropos, vi, 
P- 255. 

® W. T. and K. Pavitt, The Book of Talismans, p. 180. 

^ See above, p. 238. 

J. E. Padfield, The Hindu at Home, p. 319. 

W. T. and K. Pavitt, op. cit., pp. 155, 158 sq., 172, 180 sq., 208, 233. 
J. E. Padfield, op, cit., p. 321. 
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parts of Africa, before the days of European penetration, if a native 
were given the choice between a gold sovereign and a glass bead, 
he would generally prefer the latter.^ One of the reasons given for 
the preference is that beads are perforated, which is sufficient to 
associate the object in the mind of the savage, like the cowry, with 
the female principle of generation.^ The Zulus call glass beads 
* eggs.* ® The girdles of glass beads which are in general use among 
Bantu women, are at the present day often worn beneath their 
undergarments.^ In British Central Africa girdles of glass beads 
are worn by women only, and their use is discontinued during 
menstruation.® In India the Jatni place pieces of glass on their 
sleeping-rugs and sheets, in order to ward off evil influences.® 

The discovery of metals which marked an era in the history 
of mankind was accounted a miraculous revelation of magic power ; 
and all metals are regarded as possessing talismanic properties of 
the highest order. Iron and copper are no less endowed with magic 
qualities than the so-called ' precious metals,* but gold, probably 
from its permanent brightness and incorruptibility is generally 
accounted particularly potent as an amulet.*^ The magic power of 
these metals depends upon the substances themselves and not on 
their decorative value. In Burma pieces of gold and silver wire 
or little discs of the metals are inserted through a cut under the skin, 
thus being more thoroughly assimilated than if used as collars or 
bracelets, and the metals thus worn subcutaneously are accounted 
a most powerful charm to ward off evil spirits.® Such is the 
reverence with which gold is regarded in India that it is not 
considered proper to wear any below the waist, as this would be 
an indignity to the holy material. There can be little doubt that 
the adoption of a gold standard of currency was, as with cowry- 
shell money, due in the first instance to magical and superstitious 
notions. When nickel annas were introduced into India, the 
natives entertained great doubts as to their worth, and did not 


^ D. Livingstone, Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa, 
p. 189. 

* Loc. cit,; C. F. Gordon Gumming, From the Hebrides to the Himalayas, 
vol. i, pp. 313 sqq. ; F. T. Elworthy, ** On Perforated Stone Amulets,*' 
Man, iii, pp. 17 sqq. 

^ A. Delegorgue, Voyages dans VAfrique Australe, vol. ii, p. 226. 

< E. Torday and T. A. Joyce, " Notes on the Ethnography of the Ba- 
Mbala," Journal of the Anthropological Institute, xxxv, p. 401. 

^ H. S. Stannus, " Notes on Some Tribes of British Central Africa," 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, xl, pp. 319, 321. 

^ W. Crooke, Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India, vol. ii, 
p. 36. 

’ Ibid., vol. ii, pp. 15 sq. 

® L. Milne, Shans at Home, p. 67 
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consider that they could be used for any solemn purpose, such as 
offerings in the temples.^ 

Amulets or ornaments are worn more particularly in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the various openings of the body, through which, 
according to universal belief, evil spirits and influences may enter, 
or the soul may escape or be drawn out. The nostrils are guarded 
by skewers and nose-rings, the ears by ear-rings or huge discs or 
cylinders passed through the transfixed and elongated lobes; the 
mouth is protected by tooth-filings, the knocking out of teeth, 
labrets, skewers, rings, and even strings of beads passed through 
the lips. A warrior of the Juri tribe on the Amazon, for example, 
presented an extraordinary appearance: a huge disc was inserted 
in his lower lip, one in the lobe of each ear, one in each wing of 
his nostrils. 2 The women of Darien likewise wore rings in their 
ears, their nose, and their lips.^ On the coast of Guinea it was 
the custom for women to wear rings and charms over every 
opening of their body ; a gold ring was inserted in the labia.^ 
Among the Pelew Islanders, when a child is in a critical condition, 
protective pellets are inserted in every opening of the body.® 
Little figures arc found in museums representing a man, woman, 
or child covering the upper opening of the body with one hand 
and the lower with the other. They were worn by the ancients 
as amulets,® 

When a portion or opening of the body is thus protected by 
an amulet it is thought foolhardy or grossly indelicate to remove 
it, or to be seen without it, and the person who meets with such 
an accident is filled with confusion and shame. The Australian 
aborigines, in early days, would on no account be seen by a 
stranger for whom they had any respect without their nose- 
skewer."^ American Indians, when the overstretched lobes of 
their ears became torn, so that they were unable to wear the 
huge ear-ornaments w'hich they were in the habit of inserting 

1 R. V. Russell, The Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces of India, 
vol. iv, pp. 523 sq. 

2 J. Debret, Voyage piitoresque et hisiorique au BrSsil, pi. xxviii. 

^ Purchas His Pilgrimes (1626), p. 872. For numerous other examples 
see W. H. Dali, ** On Masks, Labrets, and Certain Aboriginal Customs," 
Third Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, pp. 81 sqq. 

* A. Ca da Mosto, " Navigationi," in G. B. Ramusio, Navigationi et 
Viaggi, vol. i, fol. iioe. 

* J. Kubary, " Die Religion der Pelauer," in A. Bastian, A Her lei aus 
Volks- und Menschenkunde, vol. i, p. 9. 

* O. Jahn, " Dber den Aberglaugen des bosen Blicks bei den Alten," 
Berichte uber die Verhandlungen der Kbniglich Sdchsischen Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften, vii, pp. 48 sq. ; S. Seligmann, Der hose Blick, vol. i, p. 326. 

’ B. McKiernan, " Some Notes on the Aborigines of the Lower Hunter 
River, New South Wales/' Anthropos, vi, p. 886. 
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in the distended lobe, were so overcome with shame that they 
were with difficulty prevented from committing suicide.^ The 
women of Alaska, who wore large discs inserted in their lower 
lip, could hardly be induced to remove them; when at last they 
yielded to persistent requests and bribes, they hid their mouth 
with their hands, and manifested the same confusion as a 
European woman who should be discovered semi-naked.^ The 
nose-ring, or * nathni,' worn by Hindu women is regarded in the 
same manner. A woman who should remove it would be looked 
upon as having quite lost her virtue and sense of modesty, and 
would be for ever dishonoured.^ It is even considered indelicate 
to draw attention or to allude to the amulet, and the mention of 
it constitutes a gross breach of decency.^ 


Magical Protection of the Sexual Organs, 

The sexual openings are naturally the most important that 
call for protection against magical influences. Apart from the 
intrinsic importance of their functions, the need of protecting 
them is apparent when it is remembered to what constant 
dangers they are, in primitive conceptions, exposed. Impreg¬ 
nation at a distance may take place through the agency of 
countless supernatural and magical agencies. The soul of the 
unborn and those of the dying, the rays of the moon and those of 
the sun, wind, sandstorms, and rain, the innumerable spirits that 
people the air, may cause a woman to fall pregnant unawares. 
That ascription of impregnation to unseen agencies sometimes 
constitutes a ground for the purposive neglect of means of protec¬ 
tion. Among the tribes of Kavirondo, the women believe that 
if they were to put a cloth round their loins they could not have 
children.^ Similarly, the native women of the Cross Rivers, who 
wear only the most minute apron, believe that more clothing 
would be detrimental to child-bearing.'' ® The dreaded nature 
of the many spiritual beings who are on the look-out to take 
possession of women renders, however, protection against their 
assaults far more generally desirable. Throughout India, women 

^ J. G. E. Heckewelder, History, Manners, and Customs of the Indian 
Nations, p. 207 ; J. Adair, The History of the American Indians, p. 171. 

® La P6rouse, Voyage, vol. ii, pp. 226 sq. ; U. Lisiansky, A Voyage round 
the World, p. 195. 

® R. V. Russell, The Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces of India, 
vol. iv, pp. 524 sq. 

^ W. Crooke, Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India, vol. ii, 
P- 43 - 

* A. Bland Sutton, Man and Beast in Eastern Aethiopia, p. 143. 

« C. Partridge, Cross River Natives, p. 153. 
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are believed to be in constant danger of being outraged by spirits ; 
and such is the violence and persistence of their embraces that 
their victims are reputed to die from lassitude.^ Singhalese 
women believe that if the sexual organs were left carelessly 
exposed ** a devil, imagined as a white and hairy being, might 
have intercourse with them." * In ancient Greece and Italy 
women stood in the same danger from Fauns and Satyrs.® In 
Tonga and in Samoa women are often rendered pregnant by 
invisible assailants.^ Throughout South America girls and women 
are constantly liable to assaults from snakes and evil spirits.® 
Eskimo women are careful to rub saliva on their abdomen in 
order to protect themselves from the embraces of the moon-god.® 

Women are not menaced by supernatural beings alone : 
pregnancy, sterility, and abortion may result from incantations, 
witchcraft, spells, or from the mere look of a person who is moved 
by envy or desire. In Sierra Leone, if two women are walking 
along the road, and a man passes between them, the women, it is 
firmly believed, are liable to fall pregnant in consequence ; if two 
men should pass between the women, the latter will have twins. 
In North-Western Australia it is believed that a man may become 
the father of a woman's child by merely willing it, or by means 
of secret incantations ; ® and I am further informed that such 
impregnation at a distance is thought to take place through 
the power of the evil eye. The injurious power of the evil eye 
is essentially the effect of a look charged with envy, malice, or 
cupidity. In primitive thought the principle that " he that 
looketh upon a woman to lust after her has already committed 
adultery with her in his heart," has a literal signification. 
Pregnancy, it is believed by primitive people, may quite well 
result from such a look.® 

Men are scarcely less exposed than women to such perilous 
influences. Any organ of the body is constantly exposed to magic 


^ J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies, vol. ii, 
pp. 389 sq. 

* E. Westermarck, The History of Human Marriage, vol. i, p. 537, giving 
an incorrect reference to H. H. Ellis. 

^ L. Preller, Romische Mythologie, p. 337. 

^ T. Waitz and G. Gerland, Anthropologie der NaturvOlker, vol. vi, p. 315. 

® R. Southey, History of Brazil, vol. i, p. 240; R. Karsten, Studies in 
South American Anthropology, vol. i, p. 164. 

® H. Egede, A Description of Greenland, p. 209. 

’ G. A. L. Banbury, Sierra Leone ; or the White Man's Grave, p. 185. 

^ A. R. Brown, ” Beliefs concerning Childbirth in some Australian 
Tribes,*’ Man, xii, p. 182. 

• D. S. Oyler, ” The Shilluk’s Belief in the Evil Eye,” Sudan Notes and 
Records, ii, p. 124. 
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dangers The Shilluk believe that the evil eye may affect the 
eyes, the hands, the liver, the feet, or indeed any portion of 
the body upon which the influence may happen to fall. It is the 
universal belief that impotence is due in every instance to some 
act of witchcraft.^ " There are some,'* writes a Turkish author, 
" who deny the influence of sortilege and of the evil eye on the 
male sexual powers. It is easy enough to deny what one does not 
understand, I reply to all such sceptics. But the testimony of 
the Holy Prophet proves that impotence may be caused by the 
evil eye, by evil incantations, by envy and ill-will, and the ‘ knotting 
of the aiguillette.' ” ^ In Spain the fear of a woman's evil eye is 
extremely prevalent. In order to counteract it, the men, when 
they suspect that they have incurred the danger, are in the habit 
of drinking horn shavings, presumably on principles of sympathetic 
magic, as an antidote against impotence.^ The men in the 
Cameroons are so much afraid of the evil eye causing them to become 
impotent that they are most careful not to expose the penis even 
during a medical examination.^ In the New Hebrides *' the 
closest secrecy is adopted with regard to the penis, not at all from 
a sense of decency, but to avoid ‘ narak,' " that is, witchcraft.® 
The protection of the sexual organs of both women and men from 
such dangers is therefore as essential as any form of self-protection 
from physical violence. 

The purposes for which articles are employed in relation to the 
protection of the sexual organs and their functions are quite 
commonly achieved without covering those organs. In India 
children were wont to go entirely naked, but wore amulets in the 
neighbourhood of the genital organs. ** The private parts of 
children," says Abbe Dubois, " have their own particular decora¬ 
tion. Little girls wear a gold or silver shield, or cod-piece, on 
which is graven an indecent picture ; while a boy's ornament, also 
of gold or silver, is an exact copy of the member it is meant to 

^ S. Seligmann, Der hose Blick und Verwandtes, vol. i, pp. 199 sqq. ; 
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vol. iv, “Baluchistan,” p. 105; W. B. Heard,“ Notes on the Yezidis,” Journal 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute, xl, p. 213 ; G. Sandys, A Relation of a 
Journey begun An. Dorn. 1610, p. 7. 
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decorate/' ^ Similar amulets are worn by little girls in Siam over 
the vulva. 2 In Central Australia the men fastened a shell or some 
beads to their pubic hair.* Similarly, among the Buruns, a secluded 
tribe of the Upper Nile, the men sometimes wear a small cowry shell 
fastened on one side of the pubis.^ The primary object of such 
sexual ' clothing' is frequently effected by a belt or girdle 
worn round the abdomen. The women among the Buruns wear 
nothing but a string of cowry shells round their waist.* In 
Nubia, according to an old traveller, " the young girls and those 
who are not married wear rosaries of paternosters, which married 
women wear round their necks, tied round them above their natural 
parts." * In Sennar and in some parts of Senegal the entire costume 
of unmarried girls likewise consists of a string of cowry shells 
tied round the waist.The same form of attire is employed by 
the VVashuma unmarried females.® Among the Didinga and the 
Turkana unmarried women wear nothing but a few chips of ostrich 
egg-shells tied to a string.® Among some tribes of the Congo the 
only costume of the women consists of a girdle of beads.^® In the 
upper Ubangi district unmarried girls wear nothing but a string 
plaited from the hairs of elephants.^^ Among the Ababua " very 
frequently the younger women wear absolutely no clothing, and have 
for all ornament two or three strings threaded with iron rings as 
a girdle." Among the Tiapys of the Senegal unmarried girls wear 
nothing but a shell suspended by a string.^® In Benin young girls 
wore " nothing but some strings of coral twisted round their 


^ A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies, vol. i, p. 336. 
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Egg-shells are, of course, regarded as a fertility-charm. In the district 
about Stanley Pool the women use egg-shells strung together and hung over 
the fowl-run, to make the hens lay (Lieutenant Costermans, " Le district de 
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middle, which is not sufficient to hide their nudities.” ^ In New 
Caledonia the women simply wore “ a string round the middle and 
another round the neck.” * These strings were made of swans’ 
feathers mixed with human hair, and they were tied round them, 
they said, " to secure a long life.” • The same costume is common 
for both men and women among the tribes of Brazil; a necklace 
of pieces of shell is sometimes deemed sufficient.* Among the 
Tupi tribes marriageable girls wear for all costume a string of 
cotton fastened round their waist, and two similar strings round 
the arms. These ” were magical things which were put on the 
girl at the critical epoch of her life, when she became a woman, 
in order to protect her against the Anhanga,” or evil spirits.® 
Such belts are often discarded on marriage, or after the birth of 
the first child. 

The belt or girdle tied round the waist, the primal rudiment 
of all apparel, is universally regarded not as a utilitarian 
contrivance, but as a magic instrument to which transcendent 
virtue and importance are attached. Japanese women, who are 
noted for their ingenuous lack of prudery, and were in the habit 
of bathing publicly in the company of the men, never lay aside 
their girdle except at the bath, and not always then ; for it contains 
the charm upon which depends ” their capacity to bear children 
and feed them.” ® Among the Ainu, the most effective remedy 
for barrenness is to drink some water in which the leather girdle 
of a woman who has borne children has been boiled.^ The girdle 
of D6ne girls, with which their very existence is supposed to be 
bound up, is made of the guts of porcupines, because the animal 
gives birth to its young with great rapidity, and it is accordingly 
supposed that such a girdle will " enable her to bring forth children 
without difficulty.” ® In Central Australia a girl is provided by 
her friends with a girdle for the purpose of promoting her fertility.® 
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Among the Acholi of the Upper Nile, the unmarried girls go naked 
but for bracelets and anklets of beads; women after marriage 
wear a small apron covered with bead chains, called a ' cip/ If 
a married woman runs away with a lover, all that the husband has 
to do is to obtain possession of her ' cip ' and conceal it. If this is 
done the woman will be unable to bear a child, and may possibly 
die.^ Similarly, among the Lotuko, ''if a woman's apron be stolen, 
she will be barren till it is restored." ^ Among the more civilised 
Arab tribes of the Sudan, as in many other instances, the 
primitive sexual talisman is worn in conjunction with the 
elaborate robes of a more advanced culture. The leather belt 
adorned with tassels and fringes of cowry shells, which is the most 
prevalent form of garment among the women of Africa, is worn 
by Sudanese women outside their robes ; it is known as the 
‘ rahab.* It is regarded as the most important portion of their 
attire, and when offering prayers for the fulfilment of some 
wish at the tomb of a saint, girls break off a tassel of cowries from 
their ' rahab ' and suspend it on the tomb as a votive offering. 
The essential part of the marriage ceremony is also known as 
the day of the ' rahab,' and consists in tearing off one by one 
the tassels of the bride's girdle.^ The bridegroom is himself 
elaborately dressed and covered with ornaments, the most im¬ 
portant consisting of four necklaces of white and black beads. 
These are specially prepared by his female relatives, who soak 
them in an infusion of dura which has begun to germinate. 
This, they say, is done " to make the marriage fruitful." ^ 
In Persia, a woman who has been bewitched, is sedulously 
rubbed with a girdle.® Among the Arabs, the girdle, or ‘ berim,’ 
has the same significance with both men and women. The 
circles of camel's or goat’s hair worn by Bedawi on their 
heads are miniature ' herim,' sometimes spoken of as ‘ berim ’ 
and they are professedly worn for the purpose of warding 
off the evil eye.® Among the Gallas the men call their girdle 
' gourda,’ that is, ' the guardian of the body' ; it is worn in 


1 E. T. N. Grove, Customs of the Acholi,’* Sudan Notes and Records, 
ii, pp. 158 sq., 162. 
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honour of Ayana, the good spirit.^ The men’s belts are com¬ 
monly manufactured by the women. Thus Veddah girls, on their 
marriage, place round their husband's loins a girdle which he 
must wear all his life.^ In some Australian clans a man’s belt must 
be made by his mother-in-law from her own hair. It is obligatory 
for her to present such a belt to the man who marries her eldest 
daughter, and he may not accept one from any other woman.^ In 
those instances the effects of the girdle are doubtless similar to 
those of the girdle given to her royal lover, Peter of Castille, by 
Maria de Padilla, which caused the king to become madly infatuated 
with her."* The magic importance ascribed by primitive peoples 
to the girdle or belt has passed into the myths of higher 
cultures as the mystic virtues with which the sacred girdles of 
Isis, Ishtar, Aphrodite, Brynhild, were endowed. To remove his 
girdle is as degrading for a man as for a woman. ' Belted 
knights ’ were publicly degraded, when guilty of a serious offence, 
by removing their belt. The act was in the Middle Ages a token 
of submission and homage; and the refusal of the Duke of 
Brittany to remove his belt before King Charles VII nearly led to 
civil war.® 

In the province of Magalhan in Brazil, the costume of the women, 
in pre-European times, consisted of a minute triangle of earthenware 
which fitted closely over the mons veneris. These articles, which 
are known as ' tangas, or ' babals,’ are found in large quantities 
in the mounds of that region, and are unique as articles of clothing, 
and of singular interest. They are made with special care from fine 
clay of better quality than the native pottery; they closely 
resemble in form the pubic portion of the palm-leaf ‘ uluri ’ worn 
in some tribes of the Amazon, and these have in all probability 
been derived from the clay ' tangas ’ of the more advanced ancient 
inhabitants. At each angle is a small hole, little larger than the 
eye of a darning-needle, for the insertion of the fine strings by 
which it was attached. The appliance does not reach down to the 
vulva, and the string which passed between the thighs served 
no purpose of covering. The surface bears elaborate geometrical 
designs, which are different in each specimen. There can be little 
doubt that Senhor Net to is right in his view that they had a 

^ P. Soleillet, Voyages en £.th%opie, p. 260. 
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magical or ritual significance. Phallic emblems and * yonis ’ are 
conspicuous among the clay objects found in the Brazilian mounds.^ 
The ' mound-builders * of Brazil belonged in all probability to 
the same race as the * mound-builders' of the southern United 
States. In North America, “ when savages went naked they 
made the same use of shells as our first parents did of fig leaves."' ^ 
The shells, or round discs of nacreous shell-substance used, were 
not unlike the * tangas' of the Brazilian women; they were 
engraved with designs, and perforated with holes for suspension. 
Mr. Carr remarks that it is extremely unlikely that they were used 
from motives of self-decoration, for the nacreous and most orna¬ 
mental surface of the shell was worn next to the body instead of 
being exposed.® Shells, cocoons, and carved gourds and tubes of 
bamboo are widely used by the men in Melanesia and New Guinea, 
the penis being inserted in the receptacle, or merely clipped to it.^ 

In the last instances the articles worn serve the purpose of 
occluding the openings in the genital organs rather than of covering 
them. This is also the case with many forms of primitive sexual 
clothing. Thus the tape, or ‘ ururi,' worn by the women in the 
Bakairi tribe of Brazil is less than an inch in width and does not 
conceal the labia, but occludes the opening of the vagina.® The same 
mode of protection is adopted in New Guinea. Among the Mafulu 
one is tempted to think as regards both men and women, that 
from a point of view of covering, the bands might be dispensed 
with altogether," Those worn by full-grown women " can hardly 
be regarded as more than nominal." ® It cannot, however, be sup¬ 
posed that peoples at such a stage of culture have adopted measures 
whose function is merely nominal; the bands completely fulfil the 
purpose for which they are intended, namely, the closing of the 
sexual openings. Similarly, the men in many Brazilian tribes and 
also in some parts of Polynesia and Melanesia, tie a piece of tape or 
string round the prepuce, thus occluding the urethra."^ Disarrange- 
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ment of this piece of string causes the greatest distress and 
embarrassment.^ The Zulus wear a minute cap fitted over the 
prepuce.2 In some parts of Melanesia and Australia, though 
nothing is worn, great care is taken by the natives that the 
prepuce shall not be retracted.^ 

The idea in those instances is very similar to the reluctance 
shown by many primitive peoples to being seen with their mouth 
open. Thus among the Ewe-speaking peoples of the Gold Coast, 
“ it behoves a man to be careful about opening his mouth, lest a 
homeless spirit should take advantage of the opportunity, and 
enter his body.'* ^ In some parts of Central Africa a man, on 
being invited to eat with a European, will request the loan of a 
napkin so that he may hold it in front of his mouth. He thus avoids 
the possibility of evil influences entering through the unguarded 
aperture, at the same time sparing, according to his notions, the 
shock to the feelings of those present and the confusion and 
embarrassment to himself that would naturally result from such 
a gross breach of the sentiments of modesty and decorum ' which 
nature has implanted in the human mind.' ^ In Madagascar, 
among the Zafimanelo, a man when he wants to eat, retires to his 
room and locks the door.® In Ashanti a man of consequence 
never drinks before his inferiors without hiding his face, for it is 
believed that an enemy can thus impose a spell on his faculties." ^ 
Most Hindus intensely dislike to be seen eating, and if too persistently 
stared at by a stranger while at their meal, will desist and throw away 
the food.® In Samoa, when a man cooked a mess of turtle, he was 
careful to apply a bandage over his mouth lest the fumes from the 
soup should convey into his inside an embryo turtle, which would 
grow there and ultimately kill him.® In Tonga it is extremely rude 
to eat before anyone, and should a person be caught in the act of 
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eating, it is common decency to turn one's head away.^ In New 
Zealand only common people eat in public.^ In Tahiti, when 
men and boys wished to eat a snack of lunch, they would sit 
down on the ground at a distance of two or three yards from one 
another, and turn their faces against the wall or away from the 
company. It was thought particularly obscene for a woman to 
be seen eating. The ladies with whom the officers of Captain 
Cook's ships had such a good time, sometimes forgot themselves 
so far as to take some light refreshments in their cabins ; but 
they begged their lovers not to let it be known that they had 
been guilty of such a gross breach of modesty, for their 
countrymen would have regarded them with utter disgust.® In 
Polynesia and Melanesia, when a man is surprised or moved with 
admiration, he claps his hand over his mouth, to prevent himself 
from gaping.^ In south-eastern Australia, a newly initiated youth 
must cover his mouth in the presence of a woman.® In the 
island of Timor a man always holds his right hand in front of 
his mouth when speaking to anyone, lest a demon should enter 
his body, or the person to whom he is speaking should injure his 
soul by magic.® Among the Orang Laut a woman leaves the hut 
and seeks some private spot in order to eat, if men are present, 
and she brings up her children to observe the same modesty.*^ In 
Brazil, the traveller, von den Steinen, who was on terms of the 
most friendly intimacy with the Bakairi, once shocked his com¬ 
panions' feelings horribly by eating in their presence a fish which 
one of them had given him. The group of Indians, who had 
not a stitch of clothing on their persons, were filled with utter 
confusion at the immodest act, and although it was too delicate a 
matter, and they were too shy, to offer any open protest, the poor 
people were made so uncomfortable that they did not know which 
way to look.® 
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We may regard such notions with amusement, but it is on 
similar grounds that we have acquired the habit of covering our 
mouths when yawning. Among the peasants of Germany and 
Tyrol it is a rule that if one yawns he should cross himself in 
the name of the Holy Trinity in order that no evil thing may 
enter his mouth.** ^ In Norway, when a child yawns, his mother 
makes the sign of the cross over its mouth, saying ** In Jesu*s 
name.** ^ The same precautions are observed in Italy and in 
Spain.® The Hindus, when a man yawns, snap their finger and 
thumb and repeat the name of some god, such as Rama. To 
neglect this is a sin as great as the murder of a Brahman.^ 
Fear of untoward consequences from yawning is universal among 
the Arabs. ** If anyone happen to yawn,** says an Arab 
writer, ** let him cover his mouth with his left hand.’* All Arabs 
believe '*that the devil would jump into their mouths if they were 
to yawn without covering it.** ® 

The sexual organs may be protected by paintings or tatuings. 
In Morocco the women of the lower classes have small tatu marks 
over the pubis. These are quite small and inconspicuous, and 
in no way ornamental, consisting of two or three crosses only ; 
their avowed purpose is to protect the organs from evil influences.® 
Among the Mangbetu of the Congo the women, in most clans, 
wear a small flap-covering over the sexual organs; but in some 
clans none is worn, the women, it is said, being forbidden to do 
so. In their stead little designs, such as crosses and stars, are 
painted in the sexual region.^ ‘‘ Tatuing,’* we are told, “ is 
regarded by the natives as a protection against their fetich, or 
evil spirits.'' ® Among the Baholoholo and the Basonge, girls, 
when they reach the age of puberty, are marked by their mothers 
with incisions over the nates, in the absence of which sexual 
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a Sociological Study," Journal of the Anthropological Institute, xvii, 
P- 235- 
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relations would be thought to be ineffectual.^ The same practice 
is observed by the Tupis of Brazil; lamp-black is rubbed in 
the incisions so as to colour them permanently.* In Polynesia 
likewise a series of arched tatuings on the nates was indispensable 
for females after puberty had been reached, and any man had the 
right to request to see those tatu marks.* Forster relates how 
at O-Raiedra, in the Tahiti group, a chief, on seeing his two 
sisters approaching, told him to say to the younger, ' Veheina 
puwa.' ‘‘ I did so,** says Forster, “ not knowing what would 
be the consequences, and her elder sister immediately lifted up 
the garments of the younger, showing that she had the marks of 
puberty.** On further inquiry he learnt that in these isles it is 
a kind of reproach or want of dignity not to be of age and to be 
destitute of the marks of puberty. These curious marks are 
reputed honourable, and it is thought a mark of pre-eminence 
to be capable of bearing children.** ^ During Ccok*s first voyage a 
young woman, when presenting some plants as a gift to Mr. Banks, 
** with as much decency as one could possibly conceive, exposed 
herself entirely naked from the waist downwards; in this manner 
she turned herself once or twice round and dropped down her 
clothes.** ^ Similar tatuings were worn in Fiji under the loin¬ 
cloth ; doubtless their use preceded that of the latter.® Dr. 
Finsch comments upon the entire absence of any manifestations 
of modesty on the part of the girls in Ponape, in the Caroline 
Islands. They are elaborately tatued, the most complex designs 
being placed round the vulva. Dr. Finsch, wishing to copy some 
of those designs, requested from some of the girls* parents permission 
to do so. This was readily granted, and the girls lay on the deck 
of the ship, in what would be termed medically the ‘ lithotomy 
position,* without manifesting the least sign of embarrassment, 
or, what is more, any simper of lubricity or self-consciousness, 
but went on smoking in absolute unconcern while the tatuings 
were being copied in the presence of the crew.^ It should be 

1 C. van Overbergh, Les Basongc, p. 251 ; R. Schmitz, Les Baholoholo, 
p. 160. 

* “ Noticia sopre os Indies Tupinambas,” Revista Trimensal do Historia 
e Geographia, i, pp. 197 sq. 

* J. Cook, “ An Account of a Voyage round the World,*’ in J. Hawkesworth, 
An Account of the Voyages undertaken by the order of His present Majesty^ 
vol. ii, p. 190; S. Wallis, An Account of a Voyage round the World," ibid., 
vol. i, p. 482 ; J. R. Forster, Observations made during a Voyage round the 
World, pp. 433 sq. 

* J. R. Forster, loc, cit, 

® J. Cook, Journal of Last Voyage, p. 73. 

* B. H. Thomson, The Fijians, pp. 217 sqq. 

’ O. Finsch, ** Ueber die Bewohner von Ponap^,’’ Zeitschrift fur Ethnologic, 
^li* PP- 317 sq. 
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noted, however, that the organs, although exposed, were amply 
protected from evil influences by those very tatuings. 

Ornaments and bright objects are effective against the evil eye, 
not only through their special virtue as amulets, but also in a 
physiological manner by diverting the glance of the onlooker to 
themselves. In southern Italy the harness of horses and mules is 
made up of innumerable protective charms against the evil eye ; 
but, in addition to the talismanic designs which they embody, 
they are made of copper, and kept highly polished, so that 
they cannot be 'overlooked.'^ In India "all beads which shine 
and reflect the light are considered efficacious in averting the 
evil eye." ^ The Romans wore the lunar crescents upon which 
they relied chiefly for protection against the evil eye by prefer¬ 
ence on their sandals, so as to divert looks as far as possible 
from their face.^ Hindu brides wear on their foreheads an orna¬ 
ment called ' bassinam,' made of gold-leaf or glittering tinsel. 
" The object of the bassinam is to avert the effects of the evil eye. 
Placed thus on the most conspicuous part of the body it is supposed 
to attract the eyes of the malevolent, and thus prevent them 
from exercising their malign influence." ^ Women and girls in 
Tibet and Bhutia wear large discs of polished metal on their heads.^ 
vSimilarly, in Kordofan large metal discs two inches in diameter are 
worn, and their purpose, we are told, is to act as a protection against 
the evil eye.® " Everything which shines (gems, glass, metal)," 
remarks Professor Doutt6, " may play the same part. There is 
no doubt that primitive adornment was partly a manifestation 
of the same belief." ^ The natives of Australia wore large discs, 
three to four inches wide, of nacreous shell-substances either on 
their chest or in the neighbourhood of the sexual organs.® " When 


1 F. T. Elworthy, The Evil Eye, p. 204. 

* R. V. Russell, The Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces of India, 
vol. iv, p. 525. 

* Plutarch, Quaest, Rom,, Ixxvi. 

* J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies, vol. i, p. 230. 
The ‘ potta ' or spot of paint worn by Hindu women on the middle of the 
forehead has, of course, a similar effect. 

® W. L. Hildburgh, Notes on some Tibetan and Bhutia Amulets and 
Folk Medicines and a few Nepalese Amulets,** Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, xxxix, pp. 389 sq. 

* R. G. Anderson, ** Medical Practices and Superstitions amongst the 
People of Kordofan,** Third Report of the Wellcome Research Laboratories, 
p. 282. 

’ E. Doutt6, La SocUti musulmane du Maghreb, Magie et Religion de 
VAfrique du Nord, pp. 323 sq. 

® E. C. Stirhng, Report on the Work of the Horn Scientific Expedition to 
Central Australia, part iv, p. 18; J. Cook, “Account of a Voyage round the 
World,** in Hawkesworth, An Account of the Voyages, etc., vol. ii, p. 633 ; 
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a man wishes to charm a particular woman he takes oft his orna¬ 
ment, and attaching it to a stake fixed in the ground, he sings 
chants, the burden of which is an invitation to the lightning to 
come and reside in the shell. At night he wears the shell at the 
corroboree.'* ^ Hottentot women wore large discs of some brilliant 
material, such as mother-of-pearl or polished metal, when this 
was procurable, well above the pubis, so as to divert attention 
from the vulva.^ Similar discs of polished metal were a common 
feature in the women's belts among ancient northern European 
nations.^ 

When amulets or veils are placed over the sexual organs 
themselves, they are frequently as ineffective for the purpose of 
concealing them as when worn round the waist or over the pubis. 
Thus among Australian tribes, when they were not entirely naked, 
the men and women wore a small fan-shaped tassel made out 
of fine string, and not much larger than a postage-stamp. This 
is attached to the pubic hair, and is much less efficient as a covering 
than the vine-leaf of the sculptor." ^ In the Anchorete Islands 
the men wore a perineal tape of bast-fibre, but were quite careless 
as to whether the penis was under or outside it.^ The fringe of 
springbok leather worn by Hottentot women was cut into threads 
" so small and thin that they served no sort of use as a covering." ® 
Of the little fringe, consisting of a dozen leather threads, worn by 
the Zulus, Delegorgue remarks "that they are designed more for 
ornament than with the object of concealing." ’ The same is 
true of the majority of fringes, miniature aprons, tassels, bandages, 
shells, cocoons, worn as sexual coverings by primitive peoples. 

The Hebrew tradition which represents clothing as having 
originated in the most easily available material, the leaves of 


W. E. Roth, Ethnological Studies among the North-West‘Central Queensland 
Aborigines, p. 113. 

^ F. J. Gillen, ‘*The Natives of Central Australia,"' Proceedings of the 
Royal Geographical Society of Australasia, South Australian Branch, iv, p. 26. 

2 J. Barrow, An Account of Travels into the Interior of South Africa, 
vol. i, p. 276. 

® O. Montelius, Les temps prehistoriques en Sulde, pp. 81 sq. 

* E. C. Stirling, in Report of the Horn Scientific Expedition to Central Aus¬ 
tralia, Part iv, p. 18. Cf. B. W. Spencer and F. J. Gillen, The Northern 
Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 683 sq. 

* H. Strauch, Allgemeine Bemerkungen ethnologischen Inhalts," 
Zeitschrift fur Ethnologic, ix, p. 35. 

* J. Barrow, loc. cit. The sentiment which inspired its adoption appears 
to have become obsolete at the beginning of the seventeenth century. Sir 
Thomas Herbert says : "I cannot commend their modesty; the woman, 
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(T. Herbert, Some Yeares Travels into Africa and Asia the Great, p. 16). 
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trees, for the purpose of covering the sexual organs is scarcely 
borne out by ethnological facts.^ The use of leaves and branches 
as sexual coverings, although common in some parts of Africa 
and Melanesia, is by no means the most general form of 
primitive clothing. Leaves and boughs are regarded as par¬ 
taking of the magic properties associated with trees, and are 
widely used as protective charms. Thus in some parts of 
Manipur each house has over its door a branch of dried 
leaves to keep away the evil spirits.** The same mode of pro¬ 
tection is employed for a variety of purposes, for it is believed 
that evil spirits are frightened off by grass and herbs.** ^ 
Among the Kammas a bunch of dhal leaves is tied to the wedding 
booth and to the front door of the house when a woman is in labour.^ 
Among the Thompson Indians of British Columbia a widow some¬ 
times wears a bunch of grass for the purpose of preventing her 
husband*s ghost from having connection with her.'* Among the 
Kagoro of Nigeria the wearing of leaves in front is a sign of 
marriage, that is to say, of fertility.^ Among the tribes of the 
Northern Territory of the Gold Coast, who are great tree- 
worshippers, the women, who before marriage go naked but for a 
string round the waist, wear after marriage a bunch of leaves, which 
they renew every day. If a man wishes to cause a woman to be¬ 
come barren, all he has to do is to procure her leaf-apron and to 
hide it under the hut with appropriate incantations. As it dies, 
so will the womb of the woman one wishes to harm.** Hence the 
precaution of renewing the leaf-apron each day. It is also believed 
that spirits may take shelter in the leaves which a woman uses 
for her apron, and that she may thus become impregnated by her 


^ The Hebrew myth is doubtless a comparatively late one. It has been 
suggested with much plausibility by Mr. W. R. Paton (“ The ^apixaKoL 
and the Story of the Fall,'' Revue ArchSologique, 4® Ser., vol. ix, pp. 51 sqq.) 
that it owed its origin to an agricultural ritual which was practised at Tharge- 
lion, and may have had a wide distribution. Its object was to promote 
the fertility of fig-trees, which, according to common primitive ideas, were 
regarded as male and female, by a sacred marriage, in which the trees were 
represented by a man and woman, or a man impersonating a woman, clad 
in fig-leaves. The fig-tree was one of the most common emblems of fertility 
and reproduction, the wood being the usual material for phallic emblems, 
such as the statues of Priapus, and the fruit being regarded as a surrogate 
of the female genital organs. 

The hideous use of leaves on statues is a quite recent practice introduced 
by the Jesuits in the seventeenth century. 

* C. Hodson, The Naga Tribes of Manipur, pp. 134 sq. 
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own clothes.^ Women and girls, among the Kikuyu, change their 
attire for one of leaves or grass during religious ceremonies; ^ and 
branches of trees are worn as fertility charms.® The women of 
the Marghi tribe in Nigeria, although their attire is quite 
elaborate and they wear handsome gowns, complete their costume 
by wearing a bunch of leaves in their girdle.^ Similarly, the women 
of the Koragars caste in south Canara were until lately clad in 
the classical costume of Eve, and wore the traditional leaves. At 
the present day they are fully clothed in Manchester goods, but 
they still wear their leaf-apron over their clothes. They maintain 
that ‘‘leaving it off would be extremely unlucky.'" ® In Ross-shire, 
girls are in the habit of sewing ivy-leaves to their petticoats “ to 
bring luck throughout the year." ® 

Thus the traditional primitive sexual covering of leaves is 
not a veil fashioned out of the most readily available material 
to serve the requirements of instinctive modesty, but is, like 
all other primitive forms of sexual clothing, an amulet or charm 
employed for its magical properties and as a protection against 
occult influences. Had the object of primitive clothing been 
merely to cover the organs of generation, abundant means of 
doing so effectively are easily within the reach of the most uncul¬ 
tured peoples. That their clothing, when they have any, does not 
fulfil that purpose is not due to their inability or want of oppor¬ 
tunity, but to absence of the notion that such clothing is desirable. 

Where the custom of covering the sexual organs has not become 
established, the use of such covering, when suggested, is not under¬ 
stood. In Brazil, according to the description of an old author, 
‘‘ all of them goe naked, as well men as women, and have no kind 
of apparell, and are nothing ashamed ; rather it seemeth that they 
are in a state of inocencies touching this behalf. . . . Now alreadie 
some doe weare apparell, but esteem it so little that they wear it 
rather for fashion than for honesties sake, and because they are 
commanded to weare it; as it is well seene by some that sometimes 
come abroad with certaine garments no further than the navell, 
without any other thing, or others onely a cap on their heads 
and leave the other garments at home." The Jesuit fathers in 


^ A. W. Cardinall, The Natives of the Northern Territories of the Gold 
Coast, pp. 27 sq., 48. 

* Cayzac, “ La religion des Kikuyu,** Anthropos, v, p. 317. 

® C. W. Hobley, Bantu Beliefs and Magic, p. 197. 
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the Orinoco were grievously distressed that the women would insist 
on tearing up the materials with which they supplied them and 
putting it on their heads or round their necks. They positively 
refused to wear clothes, saying in so many words that they would 
be ashamed to do so.*' ^ The women of New Ireland had similar 
notions; they much preferred to wear the petticoats with which 
they were supplied on their heads than round their bodies.^ 
Father Salvado had the same trouble in Australia. The natives 
did not cover themselves at all, their complete nudity not 
producing any effect on them in the state of degradation in which 
they found themselves ; wherefore both men and women presented 
themselves before us naked without even suspecting that they were 
doing any improper thing and were an occasion of scandal. In 
order to initiate the work of civilising them and of rescuing them 
from this miserable state, we proceeded to make a law that whoso¬ 
ever came to the monastery to fetch soup or any other thing, or 
to work in our fields, should be covered with the mantel of kangaru 
skin. . . . Two women perfectly naked came nevertheless to 
receive their portion of soup; as we refused it because they were 
not covered they immediately ran to the place where they had slept, 
took their rug, and having slung it over their left shoulder presented 
themselves again asking for soup; for although they were quite 
as naked as before, they believed that they had complied with the 
order.** ^ In the Congo some of the natives are now being supplied 
with trousers; but, for the sake of convenience, they leave them 
completely unbuttoned, thus defeating the purpose of the garments.^ 
Those peoples who are altogether nude have, nevertheless, 
the notions and sentiments which have led to the protection 
of the sexual organs; and the fact has served to confirm the idea 
of a natural 'sentiment of modesty.* Among the Brazilian tribes, 
where women are wholly unclothed, if strangers are suddenly 
introduced there will be a certain amount of commotion among 
the women, and they will alter their position so as to conceal 
the vulva by means of their foot, or in some other way. This is 
a regular practice with them, and this " little pantomime ** is 
done with a certain amount of deliberate and fussy ostentation, 
as the observance of a routine rule. After the strangers have been 
among them for some time, the precaution is dropped without 


^ J. Gumilla, El Orinoco ilustrado, vol. i, p. 137 ; F. S. Gilii, Saggio di 
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any immodesty,^ The same conduct has been observed among 
the Fuegians. Men and women," says an old traveller, " leave 
their nudity uncovered. But when they see strangers, such as our¬ 
selves when they first perceived us, they cover themselves with their 
little mantles so as to hide themselves. But amongst themselves 
the}^ have no objection to being naked, and even as soon as they knew 
us a little, they made no more fuss ; they took off their mantles, and 
men and women warmed themselves and stood in front of us quite 
naked." ^ The conduct does not point to any sentiment or motive 
other than those which have led us to the use of amulets 
and coverings. Those motives are, in fact, equally valid among 
savages who have not yet adopted the use of these objects, and the 
behaviour of naked tribes is, therefore, particularly instructive 
as regards the original character of the notions. A stranger may 
have the evil eye, and until reasonable assurance is acquired that 
he has no intention of bewitching the sexual organs of the women 
or of the men, it is common wisdom to take some precaution 
against such a contingency. It has been noted among the 
Fuegians that if a person, though he be a close relative, or 
even a husband or wife, is observed to be looking directly at the 
sexual organs of another person, man or woman, the act arouses 
suspicion and causes the latter person to turn away.^ But it is 
not to the sexual organs only that such fears and precautions 
apply. All savages have a strong objection to being stared at. 
It is the experience of anyone who has been among a primitive 
people that the visitor who idly gazes at the unfamiliar figures of 
men and women who may be quietly pursuing their occupation, 
causes them to manifest their uneasiness or their resentment by 
frowns or looks of suspicion. The dignified Iroquois never looked 
a person straight in the face. " They seldom turn their eyes 
on the person they are speaking to," remarks one traveller, " and 
are always suspicious when people's eyes are fixed upon them." ^ 
In India " all natives dread being stared at, particularly by Euro¬ 
peans." ® The fear and suspicion aroused by staring are naturally 
more pronounced when so vulnerable and important a part of the 


^ J. B. Debret, Voyage piitoresque et historique au Brdsil, vol. i, p. 22 ; 
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® W. Crooke, The Popular Religion and Folk-lore of Northern India, 
vol. ii, p. 9. 
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body as the reproductive organs are the object of attention, but 
that uneasiness is only a particular case, albeit perhaps the most 
important, of the dread which attaches to any fixed and imper¬ 
tinent gaze. The effect of such direct staring is, however, also 
dreaded in reference to other portions of the body. The feet, as 
organs of movement, are very liable to be injured or paralysed by 
being stared at. Von den Steinen notes that the naked Brazilian 
savages are extremely shy about their feet being the object of too 
much attention, and are careful to adopt attitudes in squatting 
that will prevent those parts of the body from being too prominently 
exposed.^ The same thing may, I think, be observed in most 
savages ; they will draw back their feet if these are stared at 
directly. In Africa it is considered extremely rude and indecent 
to sit with legs outstretched and the sole of one’s feet exposed. 
As von den Steinen remarks, some savage philosopher might 
plausibly maintain that nature has implanted a special sense of 
modesty in the mind of man in regard to the exposure of his organs 
of locomotion. 

Drs. Floss and Bartels, who were, one would have thought, in 
a position to take a scientific view of the facts, fall back, in their 
discussion of modesty, on a reference to a natural sentiment ” ; 
and they found their conclusion upon the fact that in photo¬ 
graphs published by MM. Hyades and Deniker, some Fuegian 
girls are seen in attitudes reminiscent of the Venus de Medici. 
The learned authors were apparently unaware that similar attitudes 
are adopted by them on the first appearance of strange persons. 
But they should have known something of the universal terror 
with which the camera is looked upon by savages. Making a 
picture of them is, according to the ideas of all primitive peoples, 
regarded as placing them at the mercy of whatever magic powers 
the possessor of such a picture may please to wield. The fear is 
particularly manifested by women. Seri w^omen absolutely refused 
to have their heads photographed by Dr. McGee, and it was only 
at the command of their chieftainess that they were induced or 
compelled to sit, twitching with terror, before the camera.^ In 
the island of Engano, when Dr. Modigliani approached with a 
camera, men, women, and children took to the woods, so that 
in a moment the village was deserted.* The men in Nias were 
after some trouble persuaded by means of liberal bribes to surmount 
their prejudices, but nothing could induce a woman to submit 
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to being photographed.^ In Borneo, Dr. Lumholtz found that 
“ women as usual were timid about being photographed, for it is 
a universal belief that such an operation prevents women bearing 
children. If a woman is pregnant, or has care of a small child, no 
inducements are of any avail, as any exposure to the camera would 
give the child bad luck, or a disease that might kill it.'* ^ The 
attitude of the Fuegian women before the camera, far from being 
indicative of any natural instinct, illustrates significantly the 
notions which have given rise to the appearance of such an instinct. 

The Fuegians," says Dr. Spegazzini, " are, like all savages, 
ignorant of the conventions which we term moral. All natural 
acts of any kind whatever are performed publicly, and what we 
term modesty does not exist, except in the most rudimentary 
form, in the women.” ^ 

A woman's breasts are not by the great majority of peoples, 
up to very advanced stages of civilisation, such as those of 
India and ancient Egypt, associated with sentiments of modesty ; 
they arc left exposed with as complete an absence of any sense 
of indecency as the face. Yet there are circumstances when, 
even among the most uncultured peoples, exposure of the breasts 
is regarded as highly undesirable. In Loango, where it is the 
universal custom to leave the upper part of the body exposed, 
women are extremely averse to suckling their children in the 
presence of strangers. As Dr. Pechuel-Loesche remarks, ” they 
appear to be influenced by the fear of the evil eye, rather than 
by a feeling of modesty,” ^ Among the Hausa and the Filani, 
the women will not allow their own husbands to see them suckling 
a child, especially if it be the first-born. In their phraseology, 
they say that they do this ” on account of a sense of shame.” ® 
In the Sudan, women will on no account suckle a child before men, 
although exposure of the breasts is habitual.® Zulu women, whose 
ordinary clothing is of the scantiest, cover their breasts when 
they are pregnant.’ In Kikuyu it is believed that if a man 


^ E. Modigliani, Un Viaggio a Nias, pp. 208 sq., 438. Cf. V. Fri^ and 
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expresses his admiration for a woman who happens to be pregnant, 
this will cause her to abort, or will cause her breasts to become 
inflamed. In order to remedy the mischief which he has caused, 
the unwitting offender is requested to rub some of his saliva on 
the woman's breasts.^ Among the tribes of the Upper Congo, 
where complete nakedness is the rule, women who are pregnant 
are sensitive about their breasts. In photographs of a pregnant 
girl published by Messrs. Torday and Joyce, the Venus de Medici 
attitude is adopted as regards the breasts, while other girls and 
women are indifferent as to exposing themselves.^ The ancient 
Germans had the same notions, and thought that milk could be 
dried up in a feeding mother's breast by an envious look.^ Witches 
have been burned at a quite late epoch in Burgundy for that very 
crime.^ Special precautions against magic evils are very commonly 
taken by primitive women while they are nursing, and, vicariously, 
for the protection of their children, it being their belief that 
injurious influences affecting them may by proxy injure their 
children. Thus in the Shortland Islands the women, whose 
ordinary attire is infinitesimal, wrap themselves up when they are 
nursing in a bulky mantle of dried grass which would satisfy 
the most prudish European notions of decency. Nor are such 
precautions, indeed, sufficient to set their minds at rest; ‘‘ the 
mother is very much afraid of witchcraft, and if strangers come 
she hurries away with the child." ® In Scotland it used to be 
the common practice of nursing mothers to tie a thread or a piece 
of coloured wool round their necks until the child was weaned.® 
Care is everywhere taken to provide children with charms and 
amulets. In India children of the better classes are so loaded with 


^ C. W. Hobley, Bantu Beliefs and Magic, p. 178. The saliva of the 
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‘ evil eye/ Cf. below, p. 359, 
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women the function of motherhood is regarded as sanctifying the nursing 
mother and as excluding sexual associations. I have seen refined young 
mothers in Italy bare their bosom in public to nurse their baby, without 
any gesture of prudery. With the primitive woman, on the contrary, no 
self-consciousness attends the exposure of the breasts at ordinary times, 
but fear of evil influences leads to concealment and shyness while nursing. 

® J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, p. 920. 

* S. Seligmann, Der hose Blick, vol. i, p. 201. 

^ G. Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, p. 36. 

W. Henderson, Notes of the Folk-lore of the Northern Counties of England 
and the Borders, p. 20. 
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gold jewellery that they totter under the burden.^ Among the 
Cross River natives of West Africa “ as a rule children wear more 
ornaments than adults. Probably most of them are charms, to 
preserve the wearer from natural and magic evils. Infants and 
toddling mites are often loaded with ornaments all over their 
bodies and limbs, and little bells and charms hang therefrom.'' ^ 
The same thing is noticeable among the wild tribes of the Congo; 
Arande children are so loaded with amulets that they can hardly 
walk.® North American Indians used to put a string of beads on 
a baby as soon as it was born.^ 

The sexual organs are not only particularly liable to be 
affected by magic influences, but are themselves apt to be the 
source of similar influences. The primary menstrual and lochial 
tabus establish the sentiment of such dangers.® That dreaded 
influence is, as we have already had occasion to note, frequently 
turned to account in magic practices. On the coast of Guinea 
it used to be the custom, when a negress of noble family was 


^ W, Crooke, Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India, vol. ii, p. 15. 

C. Partridge, Cross River Natives, p. 168. 

^ Annales du MusSe du Congo Beige, Ser. iii, vol. i, “ Les Arts, Religion/* 
p. 156. 

^ S. de Champlain, Voyage et ddcoxiverte de la Nouvelle France, Oeuvres, 
vol. iv, p. 85. 

® Professor Durkheim and M. S. Reinach regard the menstrual tabu 
as the primary ground for the use of sexual coverings, and hence 
as the source of sentiments of bodily modesty (E. Durkheim, “ La 
prohibition de I’inceste et ses origines,'* L*Annie Sociologique, i. p. 50. 
S. Reinach, CuUes, Mythes et Religions, vol. i, pp. 166 sqq.). There can be 
no doubt that the primary menstrual tabu has been a most important 
factor in the development of those usages and sentiments ; it may even have 
first suggested the appropriateness of permanently covering the female 
sexual organs. But I do not think that it is possible to regard it as the sole 
and direct ground of the development of bodily modesty. Menstruation 
among the most primitive peoples necessitates much more than mere cover¬ 
ing, for it is thought to require complete seclusion or segregation, thus 
rendering covering superfluous. The risk of an unexpected or irregular 
appearance of the periods might, of course, call for the precaution. But 
there is no correlation between the extreme importance attached to the men¬ 
strual tabu and the much rarer, slighter, and later employment of sexual 
covering. A survey of the usages referring to the latter shows definitely 
that the protection of the sexual organs from injuries coming from without, 
and the magical promotion of their functions are much more prominent 
than the protection of others from evil influences emanating from the 
organs. The vast majority of devices are clearly designed for the benefit of 
the wearer and not for the protection of beholders. Scarcely any of the 
common forms of sexual covering in use among savages would be regarded 
by them as an adequate protection against the dreaded influence of 
menstruation. The mentrual tabu must therefore be regarded as a com¬ 
ponent, but not as the prime origin, of sexual protection and covering. 
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pregnant and approaching the time of her confinement, for her 
to walk in state through the streets of the town completely naked, 
all her coral ornaments and amulets being laid aside.^ Belief in 
the efficacy of similar procedures is world-wide. In the Madras 
province women expose their persons in order to quell a storm, 
and the same measure was adopted to drive away evil spirits at 
the dedication of a temple.^ The women in ancient Egypt used, 
as we saw, the same means to drive evil spirits from the harvest 
field,^ and it would seem from some Theban wall-pictures that 
the method was adopted by hired mourners at funerals.^ The 
idea was familiar to the ancients. In the myth of Bellerophon, 
when the irate hero with Poseidon in his train invades the land of 
the Lykians, he is unmoved by the entreaties of the men ; but 
both hero and god are driven back in horror when the women 
come forward dvaavpafievai roiis ;^tTa)na;(OL>s“. ^ Pliny vouches for 
the fact that ghosts can be laid by a woman exposing herself.® 
A sixteenth-century traveller in Northern Africa tells us that he 
was assured that if a woman were to meet a lion in some lonely 
spot, she had only to expose her private parts and the lion would 
at once lower its eyes in confusion and depart."^ 

In the developed form of the sentiment, bodily modesty having 
reference to sexual purity, offensive breaches against it consist in 
exposure of a woman's body before men, as constituting an un¬ 
reserved invitation, and in exposure of a man's sexual organs before 
women as constituting an insulting assumption of their lack of 
modesty and virtue. But in the primitive form of the notion, the 
reference being not to sexual purity, but to magic dangers, the 
relations are necessarily somewhat different. As regards v/omen, 
the principle is in general similar in primitive and in advanced 
cultures, the female organs being particularly vulnerable from 
the effects of evil influences, and more especially from those resulting 
from the desire of men. With regard to men, however, the dangers 
from magic influences are scarcely less great than with women, 
and may come equally from women or from men. Hence male 
* modesty ' is in primitive societies more conspicuous than in higher 
cultures, and has reference to exposure before other men as much 


^ F. Romer, Nachrichten von der Kiisie Guinea, p. 72. 

* W. W. Crooke, The Popular Religion and Folk-lore of Northern India, 
vol. i, pp. 71, 76. 

® Herodotus, ii. 60. 

* J. G. Wilkinson, Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, vol. iii, 
P. 334 - 

5 Plutarch, De virt. mulier. ix. , 

® Pliny, Nat. Hist., xxviii. 23. 

7 G. Leo Africanus, Descrittione del VAfrica, in Ramusio, Navigationi et 
Viaggi, vol. i, fol. 100. 
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as to exposure before women. Among a considerable number of 
peoples the men alone wear protective charms or coverings.^ In 
the Admiralty Islands a man is filled with utter confusion when 
the shell which he wears over his sexual organs is removed, ^ and 
in the New Hebrides the sight of another man's penis is regarded 
as fraught with the gravest magic dangers ; the organ is accord¬ 
ingly wrapped in yards of cloth, forming a preposterous bundle 
sometimes two feet in length.^ The pygmies of Dutch New Guinea 
wear as their sole article of clothing a prodigious case made of 
a gourd, in which they enclose the penis ; its length commonly 
equals one-fourth the total height of the man. They are most 
unwilling to expose themselves; “ when with some difficulty we 
had persuaded a man to part with his case," says Mr. Wollaston, 
" he would not remove it then and there, but always disappeared 
into the jungle and returned after an interval decently covered 
with leaves." ^ The Siamese were shocked at the shamelessness 
of the French soldiers, when they saw them bathe naked in one 
another’s presence.® And the Fijians were so scandalised at seeing 
sailors naked, while engaged in fetching water, that they sent a 
deputation to the commanding officer requesting him to put an 
end to the disorder and the offence to their feelings.® On the 
other hand, not only do the men among a large number of peoples 
wear no covering, but many utterly scorn the idea that any such 
covering is called for. The Masai, for example, glory in their 
nakedness and consider it wicked to cover their sexual organs; ^ 
while the natives of some parts of British New Guinea also " glory 
in their nudeness, and consider clothing to be fit only for women." ® 
The Kikuyu likewise say that modesty and clothes are only for 
women; yet if a bo}^ or even an animal, happens accidentally to 
touch a man’s penis, they are much distressed and the offender 
is driven out of the camp.® It is thus clear that the extreme 
modesty of Papuan men is the outcome of special notions and 
traditions. 

^ E.g., H. Barth, Reisen und Entdeckungcn in Nord- und Central Afrika, 
vol. ii, p. 473 ; A. von Humboldt, Personal Narrative of Travels to the 
Equinoctial Regions of the New Continent, vol. vi, p. lo ; E. Nordenskiold, 
Indianerleben, pp. 78 sq. 

* H. N. Moseley, “ On the Inhabitants of the Admiralty Islands,’*/owr«a/ 
of the Anthropological Institute, vi, p. 398. 

* B. T. Sommerville, “ Ethnological Notes on the New Hebrides," Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute, xxiii, p. 368, 

* A. F. R. Wollaston, Pygmies and Papuans, pp. 161, 198 sq. 

^ Turpin, Histoire civile et naturelle du royaume de Siayn, vol. i, p. 72. 

* C. Wilkes, Report of United States Expedition, vol. v, p. 356. 

’ H. H. Johnston, The Kilima-njaro Expedition, p. 413 n 

® W. W. Gill, Life in the Southern Isles, p. 230. 

* Cayzac, " La religion des Kikuyu," Anthropos, v, p 317. 
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Such a traditional sentiment, which in the cultured societies 
where it is established is instilled into every individual from 
childhood, is likewise very rapidly acquired by any people provided 
they are sufficiently impressed with the solemn and awful character 
of the tabu. The same savage women who, in their natural 
state, are devoid of self-consciousness and repel the exhortations 
of missionaries with shame and indignation, become, when they 
have been thoroughly indoctrinated, more extravagantly prudish 
than old maids in the missionary's native home. Father Gilii had 
the joy of bringing the nude Orinoco women, who had repulsed 
his first efforts, to such a sense of modesty that they would on 
no account remove any part of their clothing even when going to 
bed. This," exclaims the good Father, " is a matter of great 
consolation." ^ 


Extension of Sentiments of Modesty 
through Marital Proprietorship, 

Like the vast majority of human sentiments and usages, the 
protection of the sexual organs originally intended to ward off 
magical influences from them and from those beholding them, 
and to promote the functions of those organs, has become reinforced 
and modified in its significance by confluent ideas and motives, 
and has ultimately become transformed into sentiments differing 
so completely in their rationale from the original notions which 
gave rise to the practice as to be quite inapplicable to its primitive 
forms. The covering of the sexual organs of women has become 
associated with the proprietary rights acquired over a woman by 
her husband through individual marriage. Among some tribes 
of the Congo the women, who wear but the scantiest pubic flap, 
have a notion that they should not expose themselves except to their 
husbands .2 Among numerous peoples girls, who are completely 
naked before marriage, or wear only amulets that do not conceal 
the vulva, assume an effective covering after marriage; ^ and it 

^ J. F. Gilii, Saggio di storia americana, vol. ii, p. 47. 

^ J. Vanden Plas, Les Kttkus, p. 112. 

’ E.g., J. H. Driberg, A Preliminary Account of the Didinga,” Sudan 
Notes and Records, v, p. 221 ; E. T. N. Grove, '* Customs of the Acholi," 
ibid., ii, p. 162 ; S. W. Baker, The Albert N'yanza, vol. i, pp. 62, 316 ; 
L. von Hohnel, Discovery of Lakes Rudolf and Stefanie, vol. i, p. 103 ; 
H, Hecquard, Voyage sur la cSte et dans Vintirieur de VAfrique occidentale, 
p. 232 ; H. H. Johnston, The Uganda Protectorate, p 770; Id., The River 
Congo, p. 212 ; J, G. Shea, Early Voyages up and down the Mississippi, 
pp. 80 sqq. ; R. Parkinson, Dreissig Jahre in der SUdsee, p. 491 ; L. Tauxier, 
Le Noir du Soudan, p. 250 ; O. Temple, Notes on the Tribes of Northern 
Nigeria, pp. 15, 32, 366 ; G. Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, p. 378. 
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is a very general rule in primitive societies that the clothing of 
women is lengthened and extended after marriage.^ Among the 
Tiapy, women, who before marriage go completely naked, assume 
when they marry an ample wrap which they wind round their 
waist. If, however, the weather is cold, they take it off and put 
it round their shoulders, without any concern about their remaining 
exposed.^ Among the Bagesu, when a woman's husband dies, 
she removes all her clothing, and either goes naked or resumes 
the small apron worn by unmarried girls.® Throughout West 
Africa, as well as other parts of the continent, one of the essential 
procedures in a marriage is for the bridegroom to give his intended 
wife a piece of cloth. Thus in Sierra Leone unmarried girls wear 
nothing but a loin-cloth, while married women wear a cloth skirt. 
The expression ** he has given her a cloth " is thus equivalent to 
" he married her." If, however, the husband dies, the widow 
removes her skirt and returns to her pre-nuptial state of nudity.^ 
Among the Kukuruku of northern Nigeria unmarried girls are 
naked. The ceremony of marriage consists in the groom adjusting 
a piece of locally woven cloth round the bride's loins. " Should 
a woman remove her marriage-cloth and, leaving it on her hus¬ 
band's sleeping-mat, appear naked in the town, or should she 
remove the cloth in the presence of others and turn her buttocks 
to her husband, he is forced to divorce her, and cannot demand 
either dower or a child." ® 


* F. Elton, ** Notes on the Natives of the Solomon Islands,** Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute, xvii, p. 96; G. Turner, Samoa, p. 6; J. G. A. 
Forster, A Voyage round the World, vol. ii, p. 280 ; H. Strauch, ** Allgemeine 
Bemerkungen ethnologischen Inhalts iiber Neu-Guinea,** etc., Zeitschrifi fur 
Ethnologic, ix, pp. 40 sq. ; C. Wilkes, Narrative of the United States Expedition, 
vol. iii, p. 355 ; J. Shooter, The Kafirs of Natal, p. 6 ; A. Delegorgue, Voyage 
dans VAfrique Australe, vol. ii, p, 227 ; W. Bosman, ** A Description of 
Guinea,** in Pinkerton, Voyages and Travels, vol. xvi, p. 524 ; C. Partridge, 
Cross River Natives, p. 28 ; J. Matthews, A Voyage to the River Sierra Leone, 
p. 108 ; J. Halkin, Les Ababua, p. 174 ; H. H. Johnston, The Uganda Pro¬ 
tectorate, p. 846; A. M. Champion, The Ataraka,** Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, xlii, p. 75 ; A. C. Hollis, The Nandi, pp, 27 sq. ; 
G. Lindblom, TAe y 4 Aam 6 a, pp. 373 sqq.; O.TeJiiglQ, Notes on the Tribes . . . 
of Northern Nigeria, pp. 229, 250, 307, 315, 344; L. Tauxier, £tudes 
Soudanaises. Le Noir de Boudoukou, p. 254; G. von Koenigswald, 
** Die Caranja-Indianer,** Globus, xciv, p. 223 ; J. Menant, Les Yizidis, 
p. 69. 

* H. Hecquard, Voyage sur la c 6 te et dans I'interieur de VAfrique occidentale, 
p. 232. 

^ J. Roscoe, The Bagesu and other Tribes of the Uganda Protectorate, 
pp. 40 sq. 

* T. Winterbottom, An Account of the Native Africans in the Neighbour¬ 
hood of Sierra Leone, vol. i, p. loi. 

® O. Temple, Notes on the Tribes of Northern Nigeria, pp. 250 sq. 
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Queens in their own right, however, often show their indepen¬ 
dence by dispensing with those imposed proprieties. An African 
queen, who was loaded with ornaments which were supposed 
to act as charms,*' but was “ otherwise in a state of frightful nudity," 
when repeatedly urged by Livingstone to clothe herself, replied 
that " it is not considered proper for a chief to appear effeminate." ^ 
Marital concealment of women has gone to every extreme, 
such as the seclusion and elaborate veiling of Oriental women, 
which, however, was in the first instance intended, like the 
primitive sexual amulet, as a protection against the evil eye.^ 
In some parts of Sumatra it is regarded as indecent for a woman 
to expose her knee; ^ among the Baganda it is accounted highly 
improper for her to reveal her calf.^ In China the costume of the 
women is specially designed with a view to effacing the lines of the 
figure, and the breasts are artificially flattened ; exposure of the 
neck, of the bare hand, and of the foot, even in pictures, constitute 
obscenities. When the Jesuit Fathers displayed some beautifully 
coloured pictures of male and female saints attired in classical 
drapery, they were horrified to discover that their attempts at 
pictorial edification were regarded in the light of pornographic 
exhibitions.^ 


The motives and ideas which have led to the adoption of measures 
to protect or conceal the sexual organs are, then, entirely different 
from those which have subsequently become assumed as the purpose 
of that practice. Primitive ‘ modesty ' has no reference to any 
notion of ' impurity' attaching to the organs or their functions. 


^ D. Livingstone, Missionary Travels and Researches, pp. 276, 282. 

2 Even at the present day “ the fear of the evil eye is a powerful motive 
for many Muslim women to cover themselves with care " (A. Jaussen, Cow- 
tumes des Arabes au Pays de Moah, p. 377). Young men of particularly 
handsome appearance have not infrequently been led to adopt veils as a 
means of protection against the envious looks which their beauty might 
excite (J. Wellhausen, Reste des arahischen Heidentums, p. 196). 

* J. Crawfurd, History of the Indian Archipelago, vol. i, p. 209. 

* H. H. Johnston, The Uganda Protectorate, p. 771. 

® “ A Description of China,'* in Astley's New Collection of Voyages and 
Travels, vol. iv, p. 74, after Magalhaens; W. Gilbert Walshe, Ways that are 
Dark, p. 73 ; W. Strieker, " Der Fuss der Chinesinen,*’ Archiv fur Anthro- 
pologie, iv, p. 243, The earliest accounts of China from fifteenth-century 
travellers, though giving considerable details of costume, etc., make no men¬ 
tion of the deformation of Chinese women's feet. At the tijne of Genghis 
Khan the Emperor was attended at public functions by semi-nude girls, 
and Chinese women habitually bathed in public in the Yellow River 
(J. Barrow, Travels in China, p. 75). It would thus seem that Chinese 
prudery is of comparatively late growth. 
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but to the magical influences which may affect them or emanate 
from them. There is, in fact, in primitive societies no correlation 
between the importance attached to covering the sexual regions 
of the body and sexual morality or restrictions. Confusion at 
exposure of the sexual organs may exist where sexual relations 
are free from any pretence of restraint; while, on the other 
hand, where nudity is the rule, sexual relations are no looser 
than where clothing is customary. The most licentious woman 
in the Marquesas Islands, where licentiousness is notorious, would 
on no consideration have parted with the minute flap worn over 
the pubis.^ Mr. Cross remarks that in Africa, as a rule, ** modesty 
is in inverse proportion to clothing.'" ^ 

The painful sentiment of wounded pudicity is but a particular 
instance of the mental state which primitively attends the breach 
of a tabu. The confusion of an American Indian or of a negro 
when brought face to face with his mother-in-law, that of a Brazilian 
Bakairi on seeing a person eat, are in all points identical with the 
confusion of a European maiden whose pudicity is subjected to a 
shock. The sentiment of the savage at the breach of a tabu is 
invariably described as * shame'; it is the sentiment of wounded 
modesty. That ' shame' and that ' pudicity ' have passed away 
in reference to many primitive tabus, which, having lost their force, 
have become merely ridiculous; it has remained and has become 
reinforced as regards sexual tabus, which have assumed new develop¬ 
ments and received new interpretations. But even as it exists 
at the present day amongst ourselves the sentiment of wounded 
modesty refers to a tabu ; it is not evoked by the fact of exposure, 
but by the fact that such exposure constitutes the breach of a 
social tabu. The exposure of the body, which in given circumstances 
is sanctioned by usage, does not call forth feelings of pudicity ; 
a fraction of that exposure which is customary on the sea-beach 
would give rise to sentiments of utter confusion in the street or in 
the drawing-room. The sentiment is called forth almost, if not 
quite, as strongly by any gross breach of usage in regard to dress, 
even though no exposure is involved. The nightmare of the lady 
in * Punch," who dreamed that she appeared at a ball in her 
nightgown and was pronounced to be shockingly overdressed, 
inflicted upon her the pains of wounded modesty. We would as 

^ U. Lisiansky, A Voyage round the World, pp. 85 sq. How entirely 
unrelated the sentiment was to one of corporal modesty may be judged 
from the fact that Marquesan women cultivated a * Hottentot apron ' 
for purposes of exhibitionism at their dances (Berchon, in Bulletin de la 
Sociiti d*Anthropologic, S 4 rie i, i, p. 523). 

* D. K. Cross, ** Notes on the Country lying between Lakes Nyassa and 
Tanganyika,** Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, N.S., xiii, p. 88. 
Cf. H. H. Johnston, The Uganda Protectorate, p. 730. 
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soon appear in the street naked as in shirt and drawers. Elderly 
gentlemen may be seen filled with confusion and suffused with 
blushes on being surprised collarless and in their shirt-sleeves. 

The strength of the traditional preconceptions which militate 
against our seeing the facts as to the nature of modesty in 
their tnie light is illustrated by the evidences that are some^ 
times adduced in support of those preconceptions. Sikovsky 
mentions as a convincing proof of the innate and spontaneous 
nature of the sentiment the fact that a child three-and-a-half 
years old was filled with confusion when his father entered the 
room where he was washing himself, with the upper part of his 
body uncovered, and cried : Please don't come in ; I have got 
no shirt on ! ^ Dr. A. Moll also cites the commonplace incident 

as a clinching demonstration of the innate nature of a sentiment 
of modesty.^ To me it appears to testify as clearly as possible 
to the opposite. Such a sentiment is manifestly one of somewhat 
priggish assimilation of instilled principles, for no one can seriously 
suppose that children, who throughout most ages have gone naked, 
have inherited as a natural instinct notions concerning the exposure 
of their chest. The spontaneous manifestation of such a sentiment 
at that age illustrates the enormous power of traditional heredity 
and the facility with which it can mimic instinct and create a 
* second nature.' That * second nature ' has reference to breaches 
of custom and not to sexual purity. Those sentiments which, 
according to the consecrated phrase, Nature has implanted in 
the human mind," do not, in fact, even at the present day and in 
the most developed civilisation, exist at all; what exist are 
established tabus, and the sentiments in question have reference 
to breaches of those tabus and to those only. There can be no 
doubt that if complete nudity were once more to become general, 
it would, in spite of the traditional sentiments of millenniums, 
cease after a brief while to produce either sentiments of offended 
pudicity or of stimulated lubricity. No feminine attire that has 
been devised is sexually less stimulating than complete, unaffected 
nudity, provided that no contrast is suggested with the clothed 
figure; the ima^nation is disarmed, and the artificial stimulation 
of the sexual instincts which is the effect of the tabus that 
constitute bodily modesty is abolished. It is not the unclothed 
body, but the unclothing of the body, which is an offence against 
those tabus, and which at the same time is the sole foundation of 
pruriency. 

The latter result of the development of the modesties of clothing 
has had far more momentous consequences than the former. It 


^ I. A. Sikovsky, Die seelische Entwicklung des Kindes^ p. 90. 
- A. Moll, The Sexual Life of the Child, p. 253. 
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may be doubted whether the tabus of modesty have at any stage 
of culture had a restraining or regulative effect upon sexual 
relations. Ethnological and social history afford no indica¬ 
tion that the development of clothing and modesty has at any 
time promoted sexual morality ; and if any correlation is exhibited 
between the two, it is, as has been remarked of African peoples, an 
inverse one. On the other hand, what distinguishes the sexual 
instincts of civilised man from those of primitive humanity is 
above all their reinforcements by the powers of the imagination 
which, in civilised humanity, constitutes by far the most impor¬ 
tant element in the operation of those instincts. The youthful 
Goethe described the feeling produced by his first contemplation of 
the female body divested of extraneous coverings '' as one akin to 
fear, such as might be called forth by the sight of some strange and 
unknown monster.^ Flaubert, in his autobiographical fragments, 
says : The first time that I saw the two breasts of a woman 
entirely unclothed I nearly fainted.'' * Such an avowal constitutes 
the severest indictment against the ‘ modesty ' which the evolution 
of the tabus of sexual clothing has developed, and affords a measure 
of the abyss which they have created between the natural sexual 
instincts of humanity and the artificially stimulated instincts of the 
civilised male. Pniriency and obscenity depend, like modesty, 
upon the breach of tabus and not upon natural sexual values. 
It is in the violation of the tabu that they find satisfaction. Where 
no tabu exists lubricity is devoid of scope and has no existence. 


^ Goethe, Briefe aus der Schweiz, Werke, vol. iv, p. 469. 

® G. Flaubert, Mimoires d'un fon (Oeuvres de jeunesse inidites), p. 521. 
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PURITY 

I F the primitive sexual tabus have been established by women, 
the extension and transmutation which have resulted in the 
moral character of sexual modesty and of chastity, have been 
brought about through the agency of men, and have been imposed 
by them upon women. While the primary tabus and the senti¬ 
ments connected with them are universal among existing races, 
the sexual morality which owes its origin to male claims is 
comparatively rare in its distribution, and makes its appearance 
in relatively advanced stages of culture only. The fact affords 
an indirect but significant indication of the original matriarchal 
character of human society and of the relatively late growth of 
patriarchal influence. Throughout the earlier stages of culture 
the value which is attached in our own society to virginity in a 
bride, and therefore to female chastity apart from the immediate 
proprietary rights of the husband, is unknown. Among some 
peoples—more particularly in those parts of Hamitic East Africa 
and of West Africa and in northern Asia, where the theory of 
marriage by purchase is, by assimilation to slave purchase, most 
fully developed—virginity is claimed and the chastity of unmarried 
girls is guarded. But the peoples who have those usages are far 
removed from a primitive state, and the view they take of the 
matter differs, as we shall presently see, profoundly from European 
conceptions of the merit and worth of virginity. Those concep¬ 
tions are relatively late products of culture and of strongly 
patriarchal conditions. 

In European society itself the sentiment with which virginity 
is regarded, which is part of our cultural ideals, is by no means 
universal amongst the social classes where those cultural influences 
are weaker. In the lower orders and among the peasant popula¬ 
tions of many parts of Europe retrospective jealousy is but feebly 
developed, and little importance, from a sentimental point of 
view, is attached to the virginity of a bride. In some districts of 
Holland girls, it is said, are seldom virgins at their marriage, and 
are often in an advanced state of pregnancy at the ceremony; 
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pre-nuptial unchastity, multiplicity of lovers, and illegitimate 
children are not looked upon as a bar to marriage.^ Similar views 
are said to obtain in the rural parts of Austria, Bavaria, Switzerland, 
Norway.2 Indeed, in some country districts of Europe the same 
sentiments in this respect appear to obtain as we find in many 
savage societies. Thus of a village near Lisbon, Senor Pedroso 
says that '' young girls who reach the age of about sixteen and are 
still virgins are the object of so much ridicule that in order to avoid 
the shame they yield themselves with the greatest readiness to 
the first man who courts their favours, and those ephemeral and 
unmoral unions continue until the girl is pregnant. Then a new life 
begins for her. He who thinks he is the father marries the girl, 
quite forgetting the past.*' ^ Jn many parts of Italy, says a six¬ 
teenth-century writer, the men would not think of marrying a 
woman who had not given proof of her popularity by the multitude 
of her amours.^ The full force of the sentiment with which the 
bridegroom regards the chastity of his bride is, in reality, confined 
to some of the most highly developed phases of social evolution. 


Preference for Women who are not Virgins. 

Antecedently to the development of those sentiments, it is 
directly opposed to the objects of marriage that it should be con¬ 
tracted with a girl who is a virgin. If it be borne in mind that in 
primitive society marriage is not regarded as an avenue to sexual 
life, but as an economic measure, and that one of its chief objects 
is to obtain children, it will be apparent that to enter into 
anything of the nature of a binding contract with a virgin bride 
would be, in the Scotch phrase, “ to buy a pig in a poke.” It would 
be equivalent to accepting the risk of the woman being sterile, 
and such a transaction is inadmissible in primitive phases of 
society. Marriage is, indeed, not regarded in those phases as 
being fully contracted and consummated until a child is born. In 
stages slightly above the primitive, where a regular transaction 
takes place with payment of a bride-price, sterility either annuls 
the contract and the bride-price is returned, or another woman 
is supplied by the bride's parents. 


^ H. Havard, La Hollande pittoresque. Le coeur du pays, p. 219. 

* F. von Hellwald, Die menschliche Familie, p. 223 ; H. A. Berlepsch, 
Die Alpen in Natur- und Lebensbildern, p. 468 ; G. Hartung and A. F. B. 
Dulk, Fahrten dutch Norwegen und die Lappmark, pp. 244 sq. 

• Consiglieri Pedroso, “ Sur quelques formes du mariage populaire en 
Portugal/' Congris international d’Anthropologie et d*Archiologie prihistorique, 
IX® Session (Lisbon, 1884), pp. 636 sq. 

^ G, B. Modio, 11 Conviio, p. 159. 
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It is manifest that the development of a sentimental value 
attached to virginity could scarcely take place in those conditions; 
it is fertility, not virginity, which is the dominant consideration 
in the qualifications of a bride. In many parts of Africa a girl 
who has already borne a child is preferred as a wife, her fertility 
having been proved.^ The Akamba, says Sir Charles Eliot, regard 
a pregnant girl as the most eligible spouse, exactly as if she were a 
cow with calf.'* ^ Among the Nandi, not only is a girl who has 
borne an illegitimate child specially sought after and a source 
of pride to her family, but in one clan it is an indispensable 
condition of marriage for a girl to have previously conceived. 
A young man marrying for the first time must select a girl 
who has previously conceived; if he has difficulty in finding one, 
he must capture one." ® Among the Kaje of Nigeria the price 
of a virgin is a goat, together with some additional trifles ; that 
of a girl who has already borne a child is a horsed Among the 
Mongwandi of the Congo a woman who has borne a child is entitled 
to a bride-price six times greater than a virgin.^ Among the Tuareg 
of the southern Sahara, widows and divorced women are in greater 
demand than virgins, and command double the bride-price paid 
for the latter.® Similarly, among the Indians of Canada "it is 
not a crime for a girl to have children; she is married all 
the sooner, because one is then assured that she is not barren." 

The men," says Champlain, " were so eager to marry a 
girl who was with child that such a girl could take her pick 
of all the bachelors." ® Among the Pueblo Indians the wife's 
pre-nuptial children are cherished by the husband, who is as proud 


1 J. B. Labat, Voyage du Chevalier des Marchais en Guinie, vol. i, p, 103, 
vol. ii, p. 70; G. Tessmann, Die Pangwe, vol. ii, pp. 258 sq. ; A. L. Cureau, 
Savage Man in Central Africa, pp. 195 sq. ; G. Bruel, L'Afrique dquatoriale 
frangaise, p. 187 ; M. Delafosse, “ Le peuple Siena, ou S^noufou," Revue 
des Siudes ethnographiques et sociologiques, i, p. 483 ; R. Arnaud, Notes 
sur les montagnards Habe des cercles de Bandiagoro et de Homlosi," Revue 
d'Eihnographie et des Traditions Populaires, iii, p. 245 ; J. B. Douville, Voyage 
au Congo et dans VAfrique iquinoxiale, vol. i, p. 158; R. Schmitz, Les 
Baholoholo, p. 161 ; P. Panceri, " Lettera a Mantegazza,'* Archivio per 
*anthrapologia e Vetnologia, iii, p. 361 (Maagh of Kordofan) ; P. Camboue, 
“ Notes sur quelques moeurs et coutumes malgaches,” Anthropos, ii, p. 983 ; 
J. Roscoe, The Northern Bantu, p. 171. 

C. Eliot, The East African Protectorate, p. 125. 

A. B. Hollis, The Nandi, p. 8. Cf. below, pp. 339 sq. 

O. Temple, Notes on the Tribes of Northern Nigeria, p. 196. 

H. H. Johnston, George Grenfell and the Congo, p. 677. 

C. Jean, Les Touaregs du Sud-Est: VA'ir, p. 203. 

N. Denys, Description gdographique et historique des cdtes de VAmeriqut 
septentrionale, vol. ii, p. 475. 

* S. Champlain, “ Voyages et d^couvertes,** Oeuvres, vol. iv, p. 83. 
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of them as if they were his own.^ Among the Buryat a girl with a 
child is much preferred as a bride ; nearly every young woman has a 
child before marriage.^ The same thing is stated with reference 
to the Mordvin.* Among the Votyak also a girl with an illegiti- 
mate child commands a higher bride-price and is sure of 
marrying a wealthy man.^ Among the Mekeo of British 
Papua, when a young man courts a girl who already has 
a child he proudly advertises the fact by wearing a yellow 
cockatoo's feather on his head.® In Nukahiva, where sterility is 
common, when a girl became pregnant the men vied with one 
another in their eagerness to marry her.* The same thing was also 
a strong recommendation in New Zealand.^ Among the Poggi 
islanders “ a young woman is rather liked the better and more 
desired in marriage for having borne a child; sometimes they 
have two or three when marriage takes place." * 

Apart from the consideration of fertility, the desirability of a 
woman is often thought to be enhanced by her being sought 
after by many lovers. Thus among the Indians of Carolina a girl 
who had many lovers was much in request as a wife; " the more 
whoreish, the more honourable." * The same estimate obtained 
among the Natchez.^* Among the Peruvians " it was lawful and 
even praiseworthy," says Garcilasso de la Vega, " for the girls to be 
as immodest and abandoned as they pleased ; and the most dissolute 
were more certain of marriage than those who were faithful. At 
all events the abandoned sort of girls were held to be more lusty, 
while of the modest it was said that they had no desire for anyone 
because they were torpid." The Kamchadal bridegroom who 

1 M. C. Stevenson, “ The Sia/* Eleventh Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, p. 20. 

* P. Labbe, Chez les Lamas de Sibdrie, p. 56. 

® J. Abercromby, " Marriage Customs of the Mordvins,*' Folk-lore, i, p. 419. 

* N. Melnikow, “ Die Burjaten des Irkutskischen Governments," Ver- 
handlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft fur Anthropologie, 1899, p. 442. 

® R. W. Williamson, " Some unrecorded Customs of the Mekeo People 
of British New Guinea," Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, xlii, 
P* 273. 

* M. Radiguet, " La Reine blanche aux lies Marquises," Revue des Deux 
Mondes, xxiii, p. 613 ; G. H. von Langsdorf, Bemerkungen auf einer Reise 
um die Welt, vol. i, p. 128. 

’ J. Batty Tuke, " Medical Notes on New Zealand," Edinburgh Medical 
and Surgical Journal, ix, p. 224. 

® J. Crisp, " An Account of the Inhabitants of the Poggy or Nassau 
Islands," Asiatick Researches, vi, p. 88. 

® J. Lawson, The History of Carolina, pp. 62 sq. 

F. X. de Charlevoix, Histoire de la Nouvelle France, vol. vi, p. 4. 

Garcilasso de la Vega, First Part of the Royal Commentaries of the Incas, 
vol. i, p. 59 ; G. J. and A. de Ulloa, " A Voyage to South America,’* in 
Pinkerton, Voyages and Travels, vol. xiv, p. 521. 
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finds his bride to be a virgin is greatly put about, and roundly 
abuses her mother for the negligent way in which she has brought 
up her daughter.^ In the Philippine Islands, among the Bisayos, 
if a man finds his wife a virgin, he regards her as no good, because 
she has not been desired and deflowered/' ^ jn the Sunda Islands 
the men prefer a woman who is not a maiden.® Marco Polo says 
that in Tibet the more tokens from her lovers a girl carried round 
her neck, the sooner she got married and the more her husband 
thought of her.* The Afikbo of the Cross River district in West 
Africa have the same usage at the present day : a large number of 
ornaments worn round the neck mean so many lovers.® Plautus 
mentions the same thing of the ancient Etruscans,® and Herodotus 
of the Gindani of Lybia.’ Even a husband's vanity is flattered by 
the attentions paid to his wife. Thus among the Brames a husband 
reckons it a special merit in his wife to have many lovers.® 

Those views are clearly not exceptional. The conception of 
female chastity, apart from the husband's right to dispose of his 
wife, does not exist in primitive society, and virginity in a bride 
can have no meaning where no restrictions exist previously to 
marriage. Those claims have gradually come to be established, 
but in very advanced social stages only. 

Fundamental primitive ideas have operated powerfully in 
preventing the retrospective extension of proprietary claims and 
the development of the value attached to \drginity ; but for those 
ideas, such claims would probably have tended to become 
established much earlier. To say that no importance is attached 
to virginity in primitive society is scarcely accurate : virginity 
is, on the contrary, the object of superstitious dread and the 
utmost care is taken to guard against it. And it is obvious 
enough why that should be so; the haemorrhage from hymeneal 
rupture is regarded as similar to the menstrual flow, the most 
dreaded and fundamental of all tabu objects of fear, no distinction 
being, in fact, drawn between the two phenomena. Menstruation 
is thought to be the effect of sexual intercourse, and the latter 
is therefore accounted necessary for the establishment of the 
physiological function,® Hence precocious sexual intercourse is 


^ G. W. Steller, Beschreibung von dem Lande Kamischaika, p. 346. 

* F, Gemelli Carreri, Giro del Mondo, vol. v, p. 87. 

* J. G. F. Riedel, “ The Sawu Group," Revue Coloniale Internationale^ 
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* The Book of Ser Marco Polo (ed. by Yule), vol. ii, p. 44. 

® C. Partridge, Cross River Natives, p. 166. 
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’ Herodotus, iv. 176. 

® A. H. Post, Afrikanische Jurisprudenz, vol. i, p. 468, 

* See above, vol. ii, p. 447, 
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not merely looked upon as ‘ permissible/ but as indispensable, 
and is encouraged and enjoined.^ In some instances sexual rela¬ 
tions cease at the appearance of puberty.^ Those fundamental 
primitive conceptions persist in relatively advanced societies. 
Hindu law enjoins as a rule of the highest importance that a 
girl shall be married before the age of puberty.® Among the 
Nayar defloration had to take place before puberty in order 
that the girl may not be deflowered by the regular operation of 
nature.'' * The same rule is observed by the Todas.® In ancient 
Egypt a girl had to be deflowered by promiscuous intercourse 
before the age of puberty ; on the appearance of menstruation 
such relations ceased.® In Nubia defloration, digitally performed, 
takes place shortly before puberty.*^ 

Other considerations render, as we have seen, pre-nuptial inter¬ 
course imperative. Human marriage cannot achieve its object 
and be fruitful unless it is preceded by a divine marriage of the 
woman with the powers whence her fertility truly derives. That 
union is, we saw, effected by various means, by unrestricted 
promiscuity, prostitution with strangers, ritual defloration by 
priest or prince, hierodulic prostitution in temples, mechanical 
defloration by the image of the god. Those measures achieve 
more than one purpose ; the Holy Matrimony not only secures 
the fertility of the woman, and that of the fields and cattle, 
but also protects the husband against the perils of defloration. 
Those perils are minimised or abolished by the ritual character of 
the Holy Matrimony ; the participants in rites of promiscuity, the 
stranger, the priest do not incur the dangers attaching to defloration, 
for they are representatives of the god. 

In the * Nasamonian ' promiscuity which precedes the consum¬ 
mation of marriage among many peoples,® a remarkable feature is 
sometimes noted. Sir W, B. Spencer and Mr. Gillen state that 
among the Arunta tribes of Australia the girl's nearest relatives. 


1 E. W. Smith and A. M. Dale, The Ila-speaking Peoples of Northern 
Rhodesia, vol. ii, p. 36 ; J. Sibree, “ Relationships and the Names used for 
them among the Peoples of Madagascar,'* Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, ix, p. 39 ; J. H. Weeks, “ Notes on some Customs of the Lower 
Congo,” Folk-lore, xx, p. 309 ; F. X. de Charlevoix, Histoire de la Nouvelle 
France, vol. vi, p 38 ; M. Lescarbot, Histoire de la Nouvelle France, vol. iii, 
p. 714 : J. H. Hutton, The Angami Nagas, p. 169 n. 

* E. Torday and T. A. Joyce, Les Bushongo, p. 272. 

^ H. H. Risley and E. Gait, Census of India, 1901, vol. i, pp. 431 sqq. 

* F. Buchanan, ” A Journey from Madras,” in Pinkerton's Voyages and 
Travels, vol. viii, p. 737. 

® W. H. R. Rivers, The Todas, p. 503. 

® Strabo, xvii. i. 46. 

’ See below, p. 342. 
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men belonging to the same division of the tribe as herself, are 
selected to have first intercourse with her.^ The account given by 
Diodorus of the usage among the ancient inhabitants of the Balearic 
Islands would seem to indicate that the same rule was observed by 
them.* Cieza de Leon also mentions in his account of the custom in 
New Granada that the bride's “ parents and friends took the girl's 
maidenhead and gave her away under that condition." * Among 
the tribes of Assam and Manipur, where pre-nuptial freedom is 
unrestricted and encouraged, a girl's pre-nuptial lover is often one 
of her own clan, " a man whom she may not marry." ^ Again in 
Fiji, where general promiscuity took place after the puberty cere¬ 
monies of boys and girls, not onl}^ does it appear that tribal brothers 
and sisters were not excluded from this temporary communism, but 
Mr. Fison expressly mentions that they were intentionally coupled. 
"We cannot for a moment believe," he justly remarks, " that it 
is a mere licentious outbreak." ® At ordinary times " it would 
be indecent" for a Fijian to have any communication whatever 
with a tribal sister, " to be alone with her, to touch her, or even to 
speak to her." ® In a considerable number of instances the deflora¬ 
tion of the bride is performed by her father, and this among 
peoples who are by no means in the lowest phases of culture.*^ 
When the dread of incest is borne in mind it cannot be 
supposed that anything but a very definite purpose can be the 
motive of such deliberate breaches of the tabu. A person of 
the same blood, a near relative is in fact among the few persons 
who are immune from the perils attaching to menstrual 
or hymeneal blood. The exogamic tabu is distinct from the 
menstrual tabu, and those to whom the first applies are the only 
ones to whom the latter does not. They are * of the same blood,' 


* W. B. Spencer and F. J. Gillen, The Native Tribes of Central Australia, 
pp. 92 sqq. 

* Diodorus Siculus, xiv. 4. 25. Cf. above, p. 224. 

* P. Cieza de Leon, Cronica del Peru, p. 402. 
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Hutton, The Angami Nagas, p. 170). 

® L. Fison, The Nanga, or Sacred Stone Enclosure of Wainimala, 
Fiji,” Journal of the Anthropological Institute, xiv, pp. 28, 30. 

* Id., ” The Classificatory System of Relationship,” Journal of the 
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and therefore can incur no peril from that blood. There is no 
breach of a tabu when an act is performed ritually with a religious 
purpose in view; the latter overrules the tabu, which is itself 
a religious obligation, and cannot therefore be in opposition to 
another religious obligation. Tabu food is eaten ritually; the 
sacred object which ‘ defiles the hands ’ is handled in all rites; 
parricide and adultery are sacred acts when performed as religious 
rituals. The breach of the incest tabu by those who are immune 
from the blood tabu is, like all rites of defloration, a religious act 
which secures against the unconsecrated breach of the blood tabu. 


Mechanical Defloration and 
Circumcision of Girls. 

The fear attaching to intercourse with a virgin has very 
generally led to the use of artificial means of defloration. The 
material instrument sometimes represents the god, as in India 
and in primitive Rome. In Morea in the last century, the 
bride avant de se mettre au lit est admise k Tepreuve de sa 
virginity, qu'elle doit prouver en enfon^ant un crible en peau sur 
lequel elle monte.In Baluchistan, among the Jats, defloration 
is performed with a razor a few hours before marriage.^ In China 
and most parts of the Far East it is customary to carry out 
processes of ablution so thoroughly on female children that the 
manipulations do not leave any trace of the hymeneal membrane. 
Chinese ' ammas ' in the service of Europeans think it their duty 
to treat their charges in the same manner, and parents who are 
not acquainted with the customs of the country are sometimes 
horrified to discover that their daughters have lost all physical 
signs of virginity.^ In Kamchatka it was a mother's duty to 
assure herself that her daughter was deflowered.^ In many parts 
of Africa artificial defloration by means of a wooden instrument is 
carried out by old women in the course of the girls' puberty cere¬ 
monies.® In Madagascar the young girls deflower themselves if 
this has not already been done by their mother while they were 
in infancy ; and a father never gives his daughter in marriage 

1 F. C. H. L. Pouqueville, Voyage en Morde, a Constantinople^ en Albanie 
et dans plusieurs autres parties de VEmpire Ottoman, vol. i, p. 314. 

2 D. Bray, in Census of India, igii, vol. iv, “ Baluchistan,"' p. 106. 
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unless that operation has been satisfactorily carried out/' ^ 
Among the ancient Mexicans artificial defloration was performed 
by the high-priest and an assistant. The child was taken when 
only a few months old to the temple. If a boy, he was circum¬ 
cised. With regard to girls," says Father Mendieta, " the two 
above-mentioned priests corrupted her with their fingers, and they 
ordered that when she should have reached the age of six years, 
the mother should with her fingers renew the same corruption 
which the priests had begun. An abominable thing, truly, and 
disgraceful to hear, this custom of a people more than bestial." ^ 
In some parts of Peru the girl was deflowered publicly by her mother 
before her marriage.^ In Ecuador, Jivaro girls are deflowered by 
means of a bone ^ ; and similar methods are adopted at the present 
day in Paraguay,® and among some Brazilian tribes.® Girls are 
instrumentally deflowered and dilated in the Pelew Islands,’ and 
in the Philippines.® In Samoa defloration is usually performed 
digitally, but sometimes a shark's tooth is used.® Among Australian 
tribes the operation is sometimes performed with a stick.More 
commonly, however, defloration is carried out in the most thorough 
manner with a flint knife. It is called by the Arunta ‘ atna-aritha- 
kuma,' that is, cutting the vulva; the incision is carried down 
through most of the perineum, and, in the absence of very exact 
anatomical knowledge, portions of the labia minora and clitoris 
are often cut off as well. The procedure constitutes in fact a very 
thorough form of female circumcision.^^ 

The operation performed on girls at puberty among the wild 
tribes of the Conivos dwelling on the banks of the Urubamba and 
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Ucayali rivers in northern Peru, may likewise be described either as 
an artificial defloration or as a circumcision. A feast is held with 
much pomp, and people indulge in a free consumption of ‘ chicha/ 
The girl, after she has reached a state of semi-unconsciousness 
from the liberal potations, is stretched on a stage before the 
assembled company. The operation is performed by ** an old 
and experienced woman with a knife made from the bamboo 
used for the manufacture of arrows; she cuts all round the 
‘ introitus vaginae,' separating the hymen from the ‘ labia minora' 
and freeing the clitoris." After the parts have been swabbed 
with styptic leaves, a phallus fashioned from clay and made 
to correspond in dimensions with the organ of her intended 
husband, is moistened and introduced into the vagina. The girl 
is now ready to be handed over to her husband.^ Circumcision is 
performed in a similar manner among the Ticunas,^ and other tribes 
of the Amazon.^ 

The practice of female circumcision by trimming the lesser 
labia and clitoris is very widespread in every part of Africa.* It 

' A. Reich, " Die Kampa und die Kunibo des Urubamba,'' Globus, 
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was observed until recently by all classes throughout Egypt, both in 
Cairo and in the Upper Nile valley.^ With the Copts female circum¬ 
cision is regarded as of more importance than male circumcision; 


The Natives of the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast, p. 76; O. Temple, 
Notes on the Tribes of the Northern Provinces of Nigeria, pp. 381, 105, 109, 262 ; 
A. Raffenel, Nouveau voyage au pays des nhgres, vol. i, p. 233 ; C. Partridge, 
Cross River Natives, p. 216; A. Hewan, “ On some Customs of the People 
of Old Calabar, The Edinburgh Medical Journal, x, p. 221 ; H. Ling Roth, 
Great Benin, p. 35 ; F. Muller, ** Fetischistiches aus Atapame (Deutsch- 
Togo),'* Globus, Ixxxi, p. 280 ; J. H. Weeks, “ Notes on some Customs of 
the Lower Congo People,'* Folk-lore, xx, p. 307 ; Id., The Primitive Bakongo, 
pp. 175 sq.; F. Gaud, Les Mandja, p. 269 ; R. P. Colle, Les Baluba, vol. ii, 
p. 619 ; J. B. Douville, Voyage au Congo et dans Vinierieur de VAfrique 
equatoriale, vol. i, p. 57; A. Delegorgue, Voyage dans VAfrique australe, 
vol. ii, p. 561 ; J. Chapman, Travels in the Interior of South Africa, pp. 44 sqq. ; 
M. Zoborowski, La circoncision, ses origines et sa repartition en Afrique 
et a Madagascar,'* L*Anthropologic, vii, p. 663 ; T. Herbert, Some Years* 
Travels into Africa and Asia the Great, p. 17 (Hottentots) ; J. Irle, Die 
Herero, p. loi ; C. W. Hobley, “ British East Africa," Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, xxxv, p. 351 ; Id., Ethnology of the A-Kamha and 
other East African Tribes, pp. 68 sqq. ; Id., Bantu Beliefs and Magic, p. 85 ; 
H. Cole, " Notes on the Wagogo of German East Africa," Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, xxxii, p. 309 ; J. M. Hildebrandt, " Ethnolo- 
gischen Notizen fiber Wakamba und ihre Nachbaren," Zeitschrift fur 
Ethnologic, x, p. 398 sq. ; J. Thomson, Through Masai Land, p. 580; 
A. C. Hollis, The Masai, p. 299 ; Id., I'he Nandi, p. 299; L. von Hohnel, 
Discovery of Lakes Rudolf and Stefanie, vol. i, p. 103 ; H. H. Johnston, 
The Uganda Protectorate, p. 864 ; W. S. and K. Routledge, With a Prehistoric 
People, the Akikuyu, p. 164 ; A. M. Champion, " The Ataraka,'* Journal of 
the Royal Anthropological Institute, xliii, p. 84 ; G. St. J. Orde Brown, 
" Circumcision Ceremonies among the Awimbe," Man, xiii, pp. 139 sq ; 
Id., " Circumcision Ceremonies of the Chuka," ibid., xv, pp. 66 sqq. ; 
J. Roscoe, The Bagesu and other Tribes of the Uganda Protectorate, p. 79; 
J. Bruce, Travels in Africa, vol. iii, p. 348 ; J. A. W. Munzinger, Ueber 
die Sitten und das Recht des Bogos, pp. 38 sq. ; E. Riippell, Reisen in Abys- 
sinien, vol. i, p. 201 ; H. Ludolfus, Ad suam hisioriam Aethiopicam Com- 
mentarius, p. 272 ; Courbon, Observations topographiques et medicales 
recueillies dans un voyage en Abyssinie,** Bulletin de la Socidti d*Anthro- 
pologie, iii, p. 15 ; J. Burckhardt, Travels in Nubia, p. 297 ; L. Pallme, 
Beschreibung von Kordofan, pp. 52 sq.; Al-Tunisi, Voyage au Darfour, 
p. 217 ; P. Ascherson, " Die Bewohner der kleinen Oase in der Libischen 
Wuste," Zeitschrift fur Ethnologic, viii, p. 76 ; A. Ecker, " Ueber die Excision 
der Clitoris bei afrikanische Volkerschaften," Archiv fiir Anthropologic, 1872, 
p. 225 ; A. Bilharz, " Beschreibung der Genitalorganen einiger schwarzen 
Eunuchen nebst Bemerkungen fiber Beschneidung der Clitoris und 
klein Schamlippen,** Zeitschrift fur wissenschaftlichen Zoologie, x, p. 281 ; 
H. Sarrazin, Races du Soudan Frangais, p. 188 (Tuareg). 

1 E. Godard, J£gypte et Palestine, observations midicales et scientifique, 
pp. 49 sqq., 58 sqq. ; R. F. Burton, Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to 
Al-Madinah and Meccah, vol. ii, p. 20, note; C. Niebuhr, "Travels in 
Arabia,** in Pinkerton, Voyages and Travels, vol. x, p. 162 ; P. Ascherson, 
loc. ciL ; R. Hartmann, Naturgeschichilich-medicinische Skisse der Nillander, 
vol. i, p. 278. 
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the operation on the female “ is observed among the Copts 
without exception.*' ^ It was regularly observed by the ancient 
Egyptians.^ 

Female circumcision was an immemorial practice among the 
Arabs. Indeed, according to Arab tradition, it preceded male 
circumcision ; it was said to have been first practised by Sarah on 
Hagar; afterwards both Sarah and Abraham, by order of Allah, 
circumcised themselves.^ Its prevalence in Arabia was known to 
Strabo,^ and it is frequently referred to by Arab authors,® A 
mother circumcised is a happy mother," is a common saying 
among the Arabs.® It is still universally practised in the Hedjaz 
and by many Arab tribes, and the Bedawi will not marry an un¬ 
circumcised woman.As everywhere else, it has gradually tended 
to become neglected and is carried out secretly, while male circum¬ 
cision has acquired greater emphasis. According to Ibn-al-Athir, 
Muhammad pronounced circumcision to be " an ordinance for men 
and honourable for women." ® There can be no doubt that it was 
originally equally obligatory on both men and women. In southern 
Persia female circumcision is observed as regularly as male cir¬ 
cumcision ; but it has fallen into disuse in the interior.® We have 
no direct and conclusive evidence that circumcision of girls was 
practised among the Jews, though Strabo states that it was,^® and 


^ E. W. Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, vol. ii, 
P. 275. 

* Strabo, xvii. ii. 5 ; St. Ambrose, De Abraham, ii. ii, in Migne, Patro- 
logiae Cursus Completus, vol. xiv, col. 494 ; B. Peyron, “ Papiri Greci del 
Museo Britannico di Londra e della Biblioteca Vaticana," Memorie della 
Reale Accademia delle Scienze di Torino, Ser. ii, iii, Part ii, pp. 86 sqq. 

3 R. F. Burton, Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to ATMadinah and 
Meccah, vol. ii, p. 19. 

* Strabo, xvii. 2. 5. 

® J. Wellhausen, Reste des arabischen Heidenthum, p. 175 ; I. Broyde, 
ut infra, 

® A, Janssen, Coutumes des Arabes au pays de Moab, p. 35. 

’ Ibid, ; R. F. Burton, loc. cit, ; C. Niebuhr, ** Travel in Arabia," in 
Pinkerton, Voyages and Travels, vol. x, p. 161 ; C. Snouck, Hurgronje, 
Mekka, vol. ii, p. 142. 

® I. Broyde, art. " Circumcision among the Arabs," in The Jewish 
Encyclopaedia, vol. iv, p. 102. 

® J. Chardin, Voyages en Perse et autres lieux de VOrient, vol. x, 
p. 76. 

Strabo, xvii. ii. 5. Strabo says that " the Egyptians circumcised 
their boys and girls, as do the Jews." It is just possible that the grammar 
of the statement may be careless, although that would be unlike Strabo. 
It should be borne in mind that by the Arabs, as well as by most peoples 
who practice female circumcision, the utmost secrecy is observed in regard 
to it, and nothing is ever said about it. So that our information is very 
far from representing the full extent of the distribution of the practice. 
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the Virgin Mary was said to have been circumcised.^ The Jews ot 
Abyssinia, who represent a very primitive form of pre-Talmudic 
Judaism, regard female circumcision as obligatory.* 

The defloration of the bride by means of a razor, practised by the 
Baluchi, is, of course, a form of circumcision. In fact, it is often 
carried out in childhood instead of immediately before marriage, 
and the two forms of operation are usually lumped together in 
Baluchistan as mere varieties of one and the same practice, 
female circumcision.** Although it is apt to be represented as a 
demonstration of virginity, it is regularly observed by the Jats, 
who allow complete sexual freedom to their women, both before 
and after marriage. The Brahuin, who do not regularly perform 
female circumcision, believe that snipping the tip of the clitoris is a 
sure means of overcoming either complete barrenness or a stubborn 
perversity in bearing nothing but girls.® Among the Kehal, a caste 
of boatmen on the Indus, ** a newly married wife waits six months, 
and if not pregnant by then she gets herself circumcised, whereon 
pregnancy usually ensues.** ^ Female circumcision is also com¬ 
monly performed among the natives of the North-West Frontier 
Province.® Among the Sheikhs and Mogals of Rajputana the 
circumcision of girls is regarded as being as important as that 
of boys.® In Baroda and Bombay proper it is performed 
by the Dandi Bohoras and other Shiahs. '*It is said to be 
dying out, and is now performed secretly only in a few ‘ orthodox * 
families.** ^ 


It is therefore quite possible that female circumcision may have been 
practised, even in late times, by the Jews without any statement on the 
subject being available. 

^ A. Maury, Croyances et Ugendes du moyen-dge, p. 125. This was probably 
done on the principle that every incident in the biography of Christ had 
to have its exact counterpart in that of the Virgin ; but it nevertheless 
shows that it was thought quite natural that the Jews should circumcise 
their girls, a belief for which it would be difficult to account, in the absence 
of information on the subject, where anthropological knowledge did not 
exist. 

* S. Weissemberg, " Die Falascha,*' Globus, xlvi, p. 257 ; R. Andree, Zur 
Volkskunde der Juden, p, 84 ; M. Flad, Kurze Schildcriing dev abissinischen 
Jtiden, p. 31. The practice might have been adopted from the Abyssinians by 
the Jews, but they themselves affirm that they observed it before they left 
Palestine (J. Bruce, Travels xn Africa, vol. iii, p. 348). 

^ D. Bray, Census of India, igii, vol. iv, “Baluchistan," Part i, Report, 
pp. 106 sq. 

^ H. A. Rose, A Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the Pan jab and North- 
West Frontier Province, vol. ii, p. 487. 

^ E. A. Gait, Census of India, 1911, vol. i, “ India," Report, p. 177. 

® Munshi Din Dayal, in Census of India, 1911, vol. xxii, “ Rajputana 
and Amjer-Merwara," Report, p. 154. 

’ E. A. Gait, loc. cit. 
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Circumcision of females is practised by the Menangkabau Malays 
and several of the more primitive peoples of the Malay Archipelago.^ 
It is in use in Java,2 and in Celebes.® 


Circumcision of Males. 

Circumcision of girls, as is manifest from some of the examples 
above mentioned, is originally identical with mechanical deflora¬ 
tion, and is often undistinguishable from it. There are grounds 
for regarding the practice of circumcision in the male as having 
arisen in the first instance as an imitation of those mutilations 
of the female genital organs which were themselves originally 
forms of instrumental defloration. Like all puberty rites, those 
mutilations are an essential part of the ceremonies of initiation 
into the tribal organisation or religious association, and are 
therefore tribal marks and passports to the ancestral paradise, 
or means of salvation. If, as we have seen reason to conclude, 
those religious or magic rites and ceremonies of re-birth and 
resurrection originated with the women and were taken over 
by the men, it would naturally follow that the operations 
or mutilations which constituted an essential part of those rites 
would also be adopted, in an analogous form, by the men. 

Amputation of the prepuce is not by any means the most primi¬ 
tive or the most widespread form of the male mutilation. With the 
most primitive Australian tribes the essential operation, to which 
preputial excision is sometimes a preliminary, consists in slitting 
the penis along the whole length of the urethra.^ The tribes among 

1 G. A. Wilken, '* De Besnijdenis bij de volken van den Indischen 
Archipels," De verspreide geschriften, vol. iv, p. 238 ; A. L. van Hasselt, 
Volksbeschrijving van Midden-Sumatra, p. 66. 

* J. Kdgel, “ Notizen iiber Sitten und Gebrauche der Javanen und 
Maduresen,” Das Ausland, 1863, p. 280; F. Epp, reviewed in Allgemeine 
Medicinische Central-Zeitung, 1853, p. 37. 

* J. G. F. Riedel, ** Die Landschaft Holontalo, Limveto, Bone, Boaleom, 
und Kattingola," etc., Zeitschrift fur Ethnologic, iii, p. 402. 

* E. J. Eyre, Journals of Expeditions of Discovery into Central Australia, 
vol. i, pp. 212 sq. ; G. Tobin, in Woods, The Native Tribes of South Australia, 
p. xiv; S. Gason, ibid., p. 273 ; C. W. Schuemann, ibid., p. 231 ; A. W. 
Howitt, ** The Diery and other kindred Tribes of South-East Australia/’ 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, xx, pp. 86 sq.; W. B. Spencer and 
F. J. Gillen, The Native Tribes of Centra Australia, pp. 251 sqq. ; N. von 
Miklucho-Maclay, “ Uber die Mika-Operation in Central-Australien," Ver- 
handlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, 1880, pp. 85 sqq.; 
W. E. Roth, Ethnological Studies among the North-West-Central Queensland 
Aborigines, pp. 170 sq., 178 ; T. P. A. Stuart, " The * Mika' or * Kulpi' 
Operation of the Australian Aborigines," Journal and Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of New South Wales, xxx, pp. 115 sqq. ; T. L. Bancroft, " Notes 
on Mutilations practised by Australian Aborigines," ibid., xxxi, p. xxvi; 
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which this ghastly operation is customary are those who practise 
also a complete subincision of the perineum in the female; those 
which do not practise the latter operation do not incise the male 
urethra. The name by which the slit penis is known in the Boulia 
district is derived from the word for ‘ vulva.* The conclusion of 
Dr. Roth is a fairly obvious one: the puberty operation of the 
males is an imitation of the puberty operation of the females. 
** On the principle of a form of mimicry, the analogous sign was 
inflicted on the male to denote a corresponding degree of fitness on 
his part.** ^ That conclusion has not only been amply confirmed 
by later information, but its literal accuracy goes beyond any¬ 
thing that one would imagine. It appears that subincised men, 
who are known as ‘ the possessors of a vulva,* are used by the 
youths who have not yet been initiated and have not undergone 
the operation for homosexual practices, the subincised penis 
being treated as a vulva—nay, there are recognised marriages 
between men who have undergone the operation and youths who 
have not yet done so.^ Another observer reports that ‘‘ in the 
Tomkinson Range members of the Ullparidga tribe were observed 
to dance about a man who had killed a kangaroo ... all the 
while they held their subincised urethras to view, widening the 
slit to its utmost extent.** ^ 

Throughout Polynesia and the greater part of Melanesia 
the operation of circumcision does not consist in excision of the 
prepuce, but in making a longitudinal slit over the foreskin or 
the dorsum of the penis.^ In New Guinea, as far as we know, 


J. Mathew, Eaglehawk and Crow, p. 121 ; E. Eylmann, Die Eingehorenen der 
Kolonie Sudausiralien, pp. iiSsqq.; W. D. Campbell, “ An Account of the 
Aboriginals of Sunday Island, King Sound, Kimberley, Western Australia," 
Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Society of Western A ustralia, i, p. 59 ; J. C. 
Cox, " Notes on some of the Habits and Customs of Australian Natives of 
Queensland," Proceedings of the Linnean Society of New South Wales, v, p. 633 ; 
J. G. Edge, " The Mika Ceremony," Science of Man, 1899, pp. 102 sq. 

^ W. E. Roth, op. cit., pp, 179 sq. 

2 H. Klaatsch, " Some Notes in Scientific Travels amongst the Black 
Population of Tropical Australia in 1904, 1905, 1906," Proceedings of the 
Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science, Adelaide, 1907, 
pp. 581 sq. 

® H. Basedow, " Anthropological Notes made on the South Australian 
Government North-West Prospecting Expedition, 1903," Transactions of 
the Royal Society of South Australia, xxviii {1903), p. 3. 

^ J. Remy, Ka Moolelo Hawai, p. xliii; G. Turner, Nineteen Years in 
Polynesia, p. 177 ; G. Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, p. 382 (Samoa) ; 
W. Mariner, An Account of the Natives of the Tonga Islands, vol. ii, p. 252 ; 
W. T. Pritchard, "Notes on Certain Anthropological Matters respecting 
the South Sea Islanders," Memoirs read before the Anthropological Society 
of London, i, p. 326; C. Clavel, Les Marquisiens, p. 35 ; J. A. Moerenhout, 
Voyages aux isles du Grand Oedan, vol. i, p. 338 ; F. W. Beechey, Narrative 
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the same method obtained everywhere. Thus in the south-western 
districts ‘‘ circumcision was general, and appeared to be performed 
by a straight incision through the dorsum of the prepuce, there 
being no ablation of supernumerary skin or mucous membrane ; the 
cicatrices left were very unsightly, and did not speak at all highly 
for the surgical skill of the operator." ^ Probably, however, those 
* unsightly' cicatrices were intentional, for the natives of New 
Guinea are particularly noted among savages for their surgical skill. 
The same mode of operation obtains in the northern districts.^ 
In the Island of Rook the operation consists in a longitudinal 
incision.® The people of the Malay Archipelago are for the most 
part Muhammadans, and the Semitic form of circumcision is accord¬ 
ingly practised. But that method has only partially supplanted the 
older indigenous form of operation, which is identical with that 
employed in Polynesia.^ Even in Java, the stronghold of Islam in 
Indonesia, slitting is, it is stated, more extensively practised than 
excision.^ With all the more primitive populations of Indonesia 
circumcision takes the form of a longitudinal incision and not of an 
amputation. Thus, for example, in the Moluccas the people perform 
circumcision " not after the manner of the Jews and Muhammadans, 
but in a way which is peculiar to themselves, inasmuch as it is not 


of a Voyage to the Pacific and Behring*s Strait, vol. i, p. 149 ; G. Heinrich 
Langsdorf, Voyages and Travels in Various Parts of the World, vol. i, p. 158 ; 
F. Speiser, Two Years with the Natives of the Western Pacific, p. 113; 
H. N. Moseley, “ On the Inhabitants of the Admiralty Islands,*' Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute, vi, p. 326; R. Parkinson, Dreissig Jahre 
in der Sudsee, pp. 181 sq., 336 sq., 342, 399 ; W. H. R. Rivers, The History 
of Melanesia Society, vol. i, p. 292 n. : ** The prepuce is slit longitudinally 

without the removal of any part. This is the usual mode of performing 
the rite which is usually known as circumcision in Melanesia and Polynesia.** 
The exceptions occur in Fiji (L. Fison, “ The Nanga or Sacred Stone 
Enclosure of Wainimala, Fiji,*' Journal of the Anthropological Institute, xiv, 
p. 28) and the Bismark Archipelago (Rascher, Die Sulka, ein Beitrag zur 
Ethnographic Neu-Pommern," Archiv fur Anthropologic, xxix, p. 209) ; but 
there is some doubt as to whether those accounts may not be inaccurate. 
Mr. Brewster says that “ usually the foreskin was only split,** and he mentions 
men being circumcised several times—that is, having blood drawn (A. B. 
Brewster, “ Circumcision in Noikoro, Noemolu and Mboumbudho, Journal of 
the Royal Anthropological Institute, xlix, pp. 314 sq., 310). The late Dr. Rivers* 
hypothesis that the Polynesian incision was a modification of circumcision 
by amputation is put out of court by the history of the practice in Indonesia. 

1 P. Comrie, Anthropological Notes in New Guinea,** Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, vi, p. 109. 

* R. Neuhauss, Deutsch Neu-Guinea, vol. i, pp. 155 sqq. 

’ P. Reina, '‘Ueber die Bewohner der Insel Rook ostlich von Neu- 
Guinea,** Zeitschrift fiir allgemeine Erdkunde, N.F., iv, p. 357. 

^ See G. A. Wilken, ** De Besnijdenis bij de volken van den Indischen 
Archipel,** Verspreide geschriften, vol. iv, pp. 206 sqq. 

® J. F. G.Brumund, Indiana, vol. ii, p. 255. 
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SO much what might properly be termed a circumcision as an in¬ 
cision/' ^ Far from this form of the operation being peculiar to the 
Moluccas, however, it is the rule among all the more primitive peoples 
of the Archipelago; it is found in Ceram, Celebes, among all the 
Alfur peoples,^ and among the Dayaks of Borneo.^ In Nias the 
operation consists in slitting the foreskin. It is not regarded as 
a religious rite, but the natives believe that unless it is done and 
the glans exposed a man is not capable of generation. A youth 
who has not undergone the operation is therefore the object of 
endless ridicule. Among the peoples of the Philippines circum¬ 
cision is performed by cutting from above downwards." ^ 

Among the Papuans of a small island off the northern coast of 
New Guinea a different form of operation has been noted; the penis 
is bored through.® The same mutilation is found in Celebes,® among 
the Bataks, the Dayaks of Borneo,^ and the Bisayaof the Philippine 
Islands.® The mutilation was described by old travellers as a 
voluptuary device, and the interpretation has been accepted by 
some modem writers. Foreign bodies are inserted in the trans¬ 
fixed organ, which would otherwise cicatrise, and the women are 
said to appreciate the additional stimulation, although the vagina 
is frightfully lacerated and excoriated by the use of those articles. 
It seems quite untenable to anyone familiar with the psychology 
of savages, who, however licentious, are entirely ignorant of 
the refinements of vice, to suppose that the perforation originated 
among secluded Papuans as a form of vicious ingenuity. The 
distribution of the practice, which, as far as we know, is con¬ 
fined to a line running from New Guinea to the Philippines, 

^ F. Valentijn, Oud en Nieuw Oost Indie, vol. iii, p. 13. 

* E. Modigliani, Un Viaggio a Nias, p. 702 ; G. A. Wilken, op. cit., 
pp. 214 sqq., 218 ; Paul F. Sarasin, Reisen in Celebes, vol. ii, p. 53. 

® J. R. Logan, The Orang Binua of Johore,'' Journal of the Indian 
Archipelago, i, p. 271 ; F. A. Hervey, ** The Endau and its Tributaries,” 
Journal of the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1881, p. 119. 

* F. Blumentritt, Versuch einer Ethnographie der Philippinen, p. 14. 

® H. Ploss and B. Renz, Das Kind im Branch und Sitte der Vbiker, 
vol. ii, p. 197. 

® A. B. Mayer, ” Ueber die Perforation des Penis bei den Malayen,” 
Mittheilungen der anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, vii, pp. 242 sqq. 

^ S. St. John, Life in the Forests of the Far East, vol. i, p. 113 ; N. von 
Miklucho-Maclay, ” Ueber die kiinstliche Perforatio Penis bei den Dajaks 
auf Borneo,” Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft fur Anthropologic, 1876, 
p. 24 ; H. van Deevall, ” Aanteekeningen omtrent de Nordoostkust van 
Borneo,” Tijdschrift voor Indische taah, land- en volkenkunde, iv, p. 457. 

* F. Carletti, Viaggi da lui racontati in dodici ragionamenti, pp. 143 sq.; 
A. de Morga, Sucesos de las islas Filipinas, in E. H. Blair and j. A. Robertson, 
The Philippine Islands, 1493-1803, vol. xvi, p. 130; T. Candish, ” Eerste 
Scheepstogt,” in P. van den Aa, Naaukeurige versameling der gedenk-waardigste 
zee- en land-reysen na Oost- en West-Indien, vol. xx, p. 28. 
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and is there found among the most primitive and unsophisti¬ 
cated, and not among the more advanced and corrupt races, 
shows that it is traditional and ritualistic, and not a corrupt in¬ 
vention. Perforation would naturally be an alternative to slitting 
as an imitation of female defloration. Theories of voluptuary 
ingenuity would appear to be more felicitously illustrated by the 
practice reported by old travellers from Pegu, i.e. Burma. 

Peguans,** says the old Dutch traveller Linschoten, ** weare a 
bell upon their yard, and sometimes as big as an acorne, which is 
made fast between the flesh and the skin.*' ^ But even in this 
instance it turns out that the practice of inserting objects under 
the skin is a well-known general usage among all Burmese popula¬ 
tions ; and those objects are in every instance amulets intended 
to ward off evil spirits.^ A notorious thief was not long since 
found to have small foreign objects inserted under the skin all over 
his body, and it was suspected by the police in Burma that he 
had thus secreted stolen gems, but it turned out that the objects 
were magic amulets of no intrinsic worth.® 

On the American continent, where cultural influence as regards 
the diffusion of the practice is out of the question, artificial 
defloration and complete circumcision of the female, in the most 
literal sense, are far more prevalent than circumcision of the male. 
Where the latter was practised it consisted in a cut or scarification.* 
In Africa circumcision was practised by making a slit in the prepuce. 

^ J. H. von Linschoten, Voyage to the East Indies, vol. i, p 99. Cf. Nicol6 
Conti, " The Travels of," in R. H. Major, India in the Fifteenth Century, 
p. II ; F. Carletti, op, cit., pp. 347 sqq. 

* See above, p. 280. 

* D. A. C. Burnell in note to the above-cited passage of Linschoten. 

^ Father Mendieta, who had a shrewd notion that the Aztecs were the 
lost tribes of Israel, and Torquemada, who copied his account, state 
that among the ancient Mexicans the prepuce was cut off (G. de Mendieta, 
Historia eclesiatica Indiana, p. 107 ; J. de Torquemada, Veinte i un libros 
rituales i Monarchia Indiana, vol. ii, p. 83) ; but this, like the statement 
of Zuazo that the Aztecs " practised circumcision like the Moors and the 
Jews " (A. Zuazo, " Carta del licenciato A.Z. . . . al Padre Fray Luis de 
Figueroa," in J. G. Icazbalceta, Coleccion de Documentos para la Historia de 
Mexico, vol. i, p. 564), is but an assumption that all circumcision must 
consist in the same form of operation. Acosta, on the contrary, expressly 
states that “ they scarified the male organ " (J. de Acosta, Historia natural 
y moros de los Indios, p. 374), and other witnesses testify to the same effect 
(E. C. Brasseur de Bourbourg, Histoire des Nations civilisies de VAmdrique 
centrale, vol. iii, p. 526; cf. H. H. Bancroft, 5 r;»e Native Races of the Pacific 
States, vol. ii, p. 279, n.). Among Brazilian tribes * circumcision * consisted 
in " a small and imperceptible incision in the prepuce " (A. F. de Souza, 

" Noticias geographicas da Capitania do Rio Negro," Revista Trimensal, 
Ser. ii, iii, p. 497 ; cf. J. B.jlvon^Spix and C. F. Ph. von Martius, Reise in 
Brasiliens, vol. iii, p. 1188 ; C. F. Ph. von Martius, Beitrdge zur Ethnographie 
und Sprachenkunde Amerika's, pp. 445, 583). 
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The form of the operation was originally that employed by the 
Basuto, but in later times they adopted the amputation of the 
prepuce.^ Among the tribes of East Central Africa—the Yao, 
Amangada, Machinga—circumcision likewise consisted formerly in 
slitting the foreskin in the median line, but the Muhammadan 
method is now being adopted.^ The Masai, Wadgaga, and Kikuyu 
likewise perform the operation by slitting and not by amputation,^ 
and among the Atharaka also there is no excision.^ Among the 
Amwimbe, the Meru, and the Chuka a small portion of the prepuce is 
first sliced off and thrown aside, as a preliminary to perforating 
the prepuce with a button-hole incision, through which the glans 
is thrust.® The assimilation of the mutilation of the male organs 
to the process of defloration in the female is here represented as 
vividly as in Australia. Among the Bissagos and the Feluppus of 
Senegambia simple incision without any excision takes place.® 
The facts further show that the practice of circumcision in Africa 
is not due, as has been sometimes supposed, to Arab influence ; 
nor is that of female circumcision, for it is practised by those 
tribes which preserve the original Bantu mode of male mutilation 
and have not adopted the Muhammadan form of the rite. In the 
Northern Territories of the Gold Coast female circumcision is 
observed, while male circumcision is unknown.^ 

Circumcision by amputation of the prepuce appears, indeed, 
with comparatively few exceptions, to be confined to the Semitic 
races and to those peoples who have come under their influence. 
The operation may possibly, among the Semites themselves, have 
originally taken another form, such as the gruesome evulsion, or 


^ North, ** Puberty Rites of the Basuto,"' Report of the Seventh Annual 
Meeting of the South African Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Bloemfontein, 1909, p. 199. 

2 H. S. Stannus, “ Notes on Some Tribes of British Central Africa," 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, xl, p. 296 ; J. Thomson, 
Through Masai Land, p. 580 ; H. H. Johnston, Uganda, p. 804 ; Widen- 
mann, " Beschneidung bei den Massai," Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesell 
schaft fur Anthropologie, 1895, pp. 302 sq. 

^ J. M. Hildebrandt, Ethnographische Notizen iiber Wakamba und 
ihre Nachbaren," Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, x, p. 398. 

^ A. M. Champion, " The Atharaka," Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, xlii, p. 84. 

® G. St. J. Orde Browne, " Circumcision Ceremonies among the Amwimbe," 
Man, xiii, p. 138 ; Id., " Circumcision Ceremonies of the Chuka," Man, 

XV, p. 65. 

® M. Zaborowski, " De la circoncision des gar90ns et de Texcision des 
filles comme pratiques d’initiation," Bulletins de la Sociiti d*Anthropologie, 
4® Serie, v, p. 97. 

’ Cf. A. Hovelacque, Les nlgres de VAfrique sus-iquatoriale, p. 271 ; 
M. Zaborowski, " La circoncision, ses origines, et sa repartition en Afrique 
et a Madageiscar," L’Anthropologie, vii, pp. 653 sqq. 
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‘salkh/ still in use in some Arab tribes—an operation which has its 
analogue in some forms of female circumcision among Semitic 
peoples.^ More probably it was, as elsewhere, an incision. Be that 
as it may, we know that the Jewish rite did not assume its present 
form until so late a period as that of the Maccabees. At that date 
it was still performed in such a manner that the jibes of Gentile 
women could be evaded, little trace of the operation being per¬ 
ceptible. The nationalistic priesthood therefore enacted that the 
prepuce should be completely removed.^ 

The origin and primitive intention of the rite were long since 
forgotten by the Semites, as they are among the majority of 
primitive races who practise it. It was, however, generally under¬ 
stood among the Jews that it was in some way necessary or 
beneficial for procreation.^ Among the Arabs it continued to be 
regarded as a civic and not a religious rite, and it is not prescribed 
by the Kuran. The general view among jurists and theologians 
is that it is intended to prepare for procreation.^ Among the 
Jews it assumed, like all their customs, a religious significance, and 
aetiological interpretations drawn from the conceptions of later 
theologies, such as the notion of a sacrificial offering or of the 
casting off an impurity, represented the amputation as the essential 


^ See above, vol. ii, p. 193, 

* A. Glassberg, Die Beschneidung, p. 223 ; 1 Maccabees, i. 16; IV Mac¬ 
cabees, V. I. 

* G. A. Barton, A Sketch of Semitic Origins, Social and Religious, pp. 100, 
280 sqq. 

* I. Luclolfus, Ad suam Historiam Aethiopicam Commentarius, p. 269. 
The sanitary theory of circumcision illustrates the interpretation of primitive 
customs in the light of the prejudices which those customs have created. 
There is nothing of which uncultured peoples are more careless and innocent 
than sanitary precautions. The supposed sanitary advantages of circum¬ 
cision are doubtful, hypothetical, and unproved. Yet circumcision continues 
to be highly preconised on medical grounds and extensively inflicted, and the 
primitive rite, whatever view be taken of its origin, is very generally regarded 
as a wise and beneficial provision. Female circumcision, or artificial 
defloration, on the other hand, is referred to with horror as ‘ infamous,* 

* disgusting,* ‘ worse than bestial.* Yet of the two operations, that upon 
the female has infinitely more to recommend it from a sanitary point of 
view ; and there is a good deal more to be said for the Chinese nurses’ 
notions of cleanliness than in justification of the mutilation of the male 
organs. Had the practice of artificial defloration or female circumcision 
survived among the Jews or the Romans, we should no doubt have a large 
medical literature setting forth the sanitary advantages of the measure. 
The Greek physician, Paul of Aegina, recommended, indeed, the performance 
of female circumcision after the Egyptian manner to the ladies of Greece, 
on medical grounds (Paulus Aegineta, vii. 70). Male circumcision, on the 
other hand, apart from the status which the mutilation owes to Biblical 
sanction, can only be regarded, as Dr. Mantegazza justly opines, as a savage, 
senseless, and disgusting procedure. 
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feature of the operation. As an initiatory rite and a part of the 
ceremonies associated with new-birth, as in Australia and in 
the religious societies of women in West Africa and the Congo, 
circumcision, male and female, partook from the first of the latter 
character. In the male it imitated not only the defloration of the 
female, but also the tabu, or sacred state resulting from the hymeneal 
blood. In the Biblical account of the origin of circumcision, which 
is evidently an old one and somewhat obscurely and imperfectly 
reproduced, Zibborah rescues her husband Moses, whom Yahweh 
is attempting to kill, by pretending to circumcise him. He thus 
becomes a bloody husband,'' and Yahweh dare not touch him.^ 

The blood from the operation of circumcision is, in Kikuyu, 
regarded as tabu, and anyone coming in contact with it must 
undergo a process of purification.^ Boys after circumcision are 
strictly tabu until the wound is healed. They are secluded, like 
girls at their first menstruation; no one may approach them, 
and they are sometimes provided with sticks to scratch their own 
bodies. Their clothes and mats are destroyed after the function 
is completed.® Sometimes they are dressed as girls." ^ Even 
among Egyptian Muslims, boys undergoing circumcision are attired 
in a woman's skirt and cap.® It is a primitive rule that newly 
circumcised boys are not only allowed complete sexual freedom, 
but that intercourse as soon as possible after circumcision is 
imperative. The reason for the rule, taken by itself, appears 
obscure. With regard to girls, there is a very definite reason for 
the necessity of early intercourse after artificial surgical defloration. 
Unless appropriate steps are taken, adhesions will be formed, and 
the very purpose of the operation will be more than defeated, a 
condition of infibulation resulting.® In Peru an artificial penis is 
inserted after the operation to prevent the formation of adhesions.*^ 
In Baluchistan, when a girl has been circumcised, " the one and 
only permanent cure is consummation of the marriage." ® In 
Australia wholesale copulation must take place immediately after 
the performance of the operation. In Africa as soon as circum- 

^ Exodus, iv, 24 sq. 

* C. W. Hobley, Bantu Beliefs and Magic, p. 82. 

* A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, p. 596 ; A. S. 
Gatschett, Migration Legend of the Creek Indians, vol. i, pp. 185 sq. ; D. Kidd, 
The Essential Kafir, p. 208 ; L. Alberti, De Kaffers aan de Zuidkust van 
Afrika, pp. 7659.; H. Lichtenstein, Reisen im sudlichen Afrika, vol. i, 
p. 427 ; S. Kay, Travels and Researches in Caffraria, pp. 273 sq. 

• A. C. Hollis, The Masai, p. 298 ; Id., The Nandi, pp. 53 sqq. 

® C. B. Klunzinger, Upper Egypt, p. 195. 

• See below, pp. 344 sq. 

^ See above, p. 321. 

® D. Bray, Census of India, 1911, vol. iv, Baluchistan,” Parti, Report, 
p. io6. 
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cision has been performed promiscuous intercourse is ordered.^ In 
British Central Africa a girl must have intercourse directly after 
the operation, and the services of a man are called in, who is asked 
to oblige " ; he must, however, be careful not to ejaculate.^ The 
surgical necessity of preventing adhesions following the rough 
primitive methods of artificial defloration by intercourse imme¬ 
diately after the operation would thus, if the corresponding mutila¬ 
tion of the male organs was originally intended as an imitation 
of that carried out in the female, imply a like necessity as regards 
the newly circumcised males; that obligation confirms the view 
here taken of the origin of the widespread rite. As among the 
Arabs and other Muslim peoples, the practice of circumcision, 
which was at one time as incumbent on the females as on the 
males, has generally tended to fall into disuse and become dis¬ 
countenanced as regards the former, and even to be looked upon as 
objectionable, while the rite, as regards males, has acquired special 
nationalistic and semi-religious significances. Hence at the present 
day, although the two corresponding rites are found to be equally 
obligatory among some peoples, and among others the female rite 
alone is observed, yet the male rite is more prevalent than the 
corresponding female rite. Artificial defloration of the females, 
which is practised by all Mongol peoples and by most Muslims, 
is still nevertheless the rule with an actual majority of the 
human race. 


Claim to Virginity of Bride. 

The importance attached in primitive societies to the circum¬ 
stance that a bride shall not be a virgin at the time of marriage 
stands in sharp contrast with the conceptions current in our 
own and in many of the higher cultures as to the intrinsic merit 
and value of the state of virginity. In primitive societies the 
conception is almost unknown ; no words exist to represent it, 
and when asked for some term to describe the condition the 
Congolese savage can think of none more appropriate than one 
meaning ' fool' or ' mental defective.' Among the Basoga-Batamba 
of Uganda “ virginity in a woman of a marriageable age is considered 
almost a crime." ^ There is, however, no obscurity as to the origin 
and cause of the transformation in the sentiments with which 
female virginity has come to be regarded. 


1 F. Muller, Fetischistiches aus Atakpane,'" Globus, Ixxxi, p. 280. 

* H. S. Stannus, Notes on Some Tribes of British Central Africa/* 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, xl, p. 298. 

® M. A. Condon, “ Contribution to the Ethnography of the Basoga- 
Batamba, Uganda Protectorate,’* Anthropos, vi, p. 372. 
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The value set upon virginity in a bride owes its origin to the 
practice of infant betrothal. The bespeaking of a female infant 
shortly after birth, or even before, prevails among all uncivilised 
peoples. I have cited some examples of the practice; ^ to 
give an exhaustive account of its distribution would be to 
enumerate all races and tribes known to ethnological science. 
The practice is particularly common where capacity to pay a high 
bride-price is the chief consideration in such a contract. On the 
West Coast of Africa and in Nigeria it is in many districts the 
universal rule; among some Nigerian tribes a female baby is 
regarded as betrothed to the first man, outside her family, who 
happens to see her after she is born.^ A medical resident in Old 
Calabar says : ''I have seen a strapping man, in the prime and 
vigour of life, dandling on his knees and kissing a baby two or three 
weeks old that he expects to become his wife and the mother of his 
children some fifteen or twenty years after. Pointing to her he 
says, ‘ You see my new wife ? ' ’* 3 child usually remains in 
the charge of her mother until near the age of puberty, though 
often she may join the household of her future husband when very 
young and be brought up as one of the family. The mother of a 
betrothed child is thus regarded as acting for the future hus¬ 
band, and the latter accordingly often pays her for her services 
and expenses while the immature child is in her care. He may 
thus naturally consider that he has the same claim on his child- 
wife as he would were she mature and living with him That is, 
in fact, the view taken in West Africa, and “ no man except the 
husband dares touch or come near a betrothed or married woman, 
not even to shake hands.'* ^ 

Nevertheless, throughout the more primitive stages of social 
culture no such claims are put forward. The contract is interpreted 
in its literal sense—^namely, that the child shall be handed over to 
the husband when she is considered old enough, or that he shall 
at least have the first claim to her, for no violence is done, as 
a rule, to the girl's inclination should she object to the union. 
The claim to pre-nuptial fidelity on the part of the betrothed 
child is not practicable or regarded as of importance in the most 
primitive societies. Thus the bespeaking and promising of a female 
child at birth is more prevalent among the Australian aborigines 
than anywhere else, but no claim to her virginity is contemplated,® 

1 See above, vol. i, pp. 522 sqq. 

2 O. Temple, Notes on the Tribes ,,, of Northern Nigeria, pp. 163, 181. 

3 A. Hewan, “ On some Customs of the People of Old Calabar relative 
to Pregnancy and Parturition,'* The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, 

X, p. 220. 

* Ibid,, p. 221. 

® See above, vol. ii, pp. 60 sqq. 
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So likewise among the Todas betrothal of girls in infancy is the 
universal rule; but not the slightest importance is attached 
to virginity, and intercourse is unrestricted from childhood.^ 
Among the Kugamma of Nigeria, where every girl is betrothed 
at birth, it is expressly recognised by tribal law that adultery pre¬ 
vious to final marriage does not constitute an offence.^ Among 
the Bambara “ a betrothed girl does not entirely dispose of herself, 
neither does she, however, belong definitely to her future husband ; 
she retains the right of disposing of her person." ^ Among the 
Bushongo the first thing which a girl does when she becomes 
betrothed is to have intercourse with as many men as possible, in 
order to become pregnant and to satisfy her intended that she is 
not sterile.^ 

In somewhat higher cultural stages a clear distinction is some¬ 
times drawn between a girl who is betrothed and one who is not. 
Thus in New Zealand a girl or a widow is ' noa,' that is to say, 
free from all tabu. She is under no obligation to any man to observe 
chastity; sexual relations are, in fact, wholly unrestrained, and she is 
valued all the more for having proved her fertility. " I don't think 
that the young woman knows when she was a virgin," says Mr. 
Tregoar, " for she had love-affairs with the boys from the cradle." ® 
Such recognised liberty in an unbetrothed young woman was 
taken so much as a matter of course that even in the latter part 
of the last century, among the Christianised Maori round mission 
stations, different notions had not succeeded in establishing them¬ 
selves.® This is true at the present day in many Maori tribes. 
On the other hand, when a girl had once been given away by 
her relatives and betrothed to some future master, she became 
strictly ‘ tapu,' and was even liable to be put to death should 
she be guilty of unchastity.^ " We were often requested by 
elderly chiefs and their wives," relates Polack, " to allow their 
daughters—children perhaps five years of age—to be affianced to a 
son or younger brother, enquiring of us if we could accommodate 
their paternal wishes with either, and promising that the most 
rigid ‘ tapu' should be placed over the young lady when she should 
arrive at years of discretion, and that nothing short of a refusal 

^ W. H. R. Rivers, The Todas, p. 523. 

* O. Temple, Notes on the Tribes of the Northern Provinces of Nigeria, 
p. 245. 

^ J. Henry, Udme d*un peuple Africain : les Bambara, pp. 162 sq. 

^ E. Torday, Les Bushongo, p. 271. 

® E. Tregoar, The Maoris of New Zealand,’* Journal of the Anthro¬ 
pological Institute, xix, p. loi. 

® J. Batty Tuke, Medical Notes on New Zealand,” Edinburgh Medical 
and Surgical Journal, ix, p. 224. 

’ R. Taylor, Te Ika a Maui ; or New Zealand and its Inhabitants, p. 167. 
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should militate against the ' tapu' with which she would become 
invested/' ^ 

It is probable that in some societies, such as those of Polynesia, 
such a tabu and the claim to the virginity of the bride which 
consequently followed, was first put forward in regard to chiefs, 
who, apart from any despotic privileges, are in their sacred character 
more or less immune from the dangers attaching to virginity. In 
Samoa, though the strictest precautions were taken to secure the 
chastity of the betrothed bride of a chief, among the common 
people there was no such claim and no attempt at maintaining 
pre-nuptial chastity.^ Among the Sakalavas of Madagascar, where 
sexual relations were notoriously of the loosest, and where pre¬ 
nuptial loss of virginity was, as we saw, regarded as so imperative 
that, if necessary, girls adopted artificial measures to secure it, 
princesses, who married only in noble families, dispensed with the 
operation.^ On the same principle the Tui-tonga, or sacred king 
of Tonga, was the only person in the community who dispensed 
with circumcision.^ It is part of the tabu attaching to all that 
belongs to a sacred chief that his women shall be untouched by any 
other man, and accordingly much more importance is everywhere 
attached to the chastity of a girl betrothed to a noble or a king 
than with reference to the bride of a commoner. 

The claim to the virginity of the bride and the importance 
attached to it is, among uncultured races, found more especially 
developed in those regions where the theory of marriage by purchase 
has attained its crudest mercenary form—namely, in some parts of 
Africa, Siberia, and Indonesia. In Africa, side by side with the 
general prevalence of pre-nuptial licence and the marked looseness 
of sexual relations, inistence upon virginity as a requirement in a 
bride and the strict guarding of the chastity of unmarried girls 
are found among some peoples, more especially where the influence 
of slave-traffic has been greatest. Among the Bobos of the French 
Sudan, for example, complete sexual liberty is recognised and 
freely taken advantage of by unmarried girls, but where betrothal 
takes place in infancy, the girl is regarded as in duty bound to 
remain a virgin until marriage takes place.® Among the Tiapy 

1 J. S. Polack, Manners and Customs of the New Zealanders^ vol. i, p. 136. 
Cf. E. Dieffenbach, Travels in New Zealand, vol. ii, p. 36 ; E. J. Wakefield, 
Adventures in New Zealand, vol. i, p. 257. 

* G. Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, pp. 119 sqq. Cf. above, 
vol. ii, p. 57. 

3 V. N06I, “ lie de Madagascar. Recherches sur les Sakkalava,” Bulletin 
de la Sociiti de Gdographie, Ser. ii, xx, p. 294. 

^ W. Mariner, An Account of the Natives of the Tonga Islands, vol. ii, 

p. 86. 

3 L. Tauxier, Le Noir de Soudan, p. 55. 
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young girls wear a shell suspended to their belt, and this is a token 
of virginity. When a girl marries, “ if she is still wearing her shell 
and proves not to be a virgin, the husband has the right to send her 
back to her parents and to demand the cattle which he paid for her. 
Those cases are extremely rare, because among that people the 
loss of virginity does not carry with it any dishonour, and if the 
newly married bride has removed her shell no reproach is ever made 
to her. Thus it is not the loss of virginity which is punished, but 
the deception, for in this country women who have borne children 
are sought after with as much eagerness as young girls.** ^ We 
have seen that in West Africa, where infant-betrothal is prevalent, 
the strictest care is observed as to the seclusion of unmarried girls 
from male society. Father Proyart long ago took the custom as a 
text for enlarging on the common misconception ** that female 
chastity is not regarded as of any account in savage societies. 
On the contrary, he points out, in West Africa girls are so strictly 
guarded that “ a youth durst not speak to a girl except in her 
mother's presence **; and the crime of a maid who has not 
resisted seduction would be sufficient to draw down a total ruin 
on the whole country, were it not expiated by a public avowal 
before the king.’* ^ That edifying puritanism is, however, entirety 
conditional on the girl being betrothed from babyhood. '' Girls of 
the better classes are almost always betrothed when mere children, 
frequently when infants, the husband ' in futuro ' being sometimes a 
grown man, sometimes a boy. Non-virginity in a bride is a valid 
ground for repudiation only when the girl has been betrothed at a 
tender age ; for unbetrothed girls can bestow their favours upon 
whom they please. Thus no man who marries a girl without early 
betrothal feels aggrieved if she should prove not to be a virgin, for 
unless she is married or betrothed she is perfectly mistress ol her 
own actions. Girls of the lower classes who are seldom betrothed 
can lead any life they choose without incurring reproach, and 
without affecting their future prospects of marriage ; but girls of 
the upper classes who are almost always betrothed must be chaste.** ® 
In Ashanti, according to Bowdich*s account, ** infants are frequently 
married to infants for the connexion of families, and infants are as 
frequently wedded by adults and elderly men. The ceremony is 
to send the smaller piece of cloth worn round the middle to the 
infant, and a handsome dash of gold to the mother, as her care then 
ceases to be a duty and becomes a service performed to the husband, 
who also sends frequent presents for the support of the child. 

^ H. Hecquard, Voyage sur la c 6 te et dans Vintirieur de VAfrique occi¬ 
dental, p. 232. 

2 L. B. Proyart, “ History of Loango, Kakongo, and other Kingdoms 
of Africa,’* in Pinkerton, Voyages and Travels, vol. xvi, p. 568. 

^ A. B. Ellis, The Yoruba-speaking Peoples, pp. 183 sqq. 
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Apokoo told me it was a good plan for a man to adopt who wished 
to get gold, for as the circumstance was seldom generally known, 
the most innocent freedom when the girl became ten or eleven 
years old grounded a palaver against the individual, though he 
might consider he was but fondling a child, and be wholly ignorant 
of her marriage. I afterwards understood from several others 
that this view was the leading motive." ^ 

The guarding of virginity is, in Africa, undertaken by parents 
in view of its value on the marriage market. Thus among the Ibo 
of Nigeria, if a daughter is required to remain at home in order to 
help in the housework, she is not in any way guarded, but, on the 
contrary, the father assists in arranging liaisons for her entertain¬ 
ment.^ In a number of African tribes the seducer of a girl, if he 
does not marry her, is required to pay the bride-price which would 
have been demanded for her. Thus on the Gold Coast, " if a man 
betrays a virgin he is compelled to marry her or to pay the price 
of her dowry." ^ But when the bride-price has thus been paid, 

" her marketable value having been received, any excesses she may 
commit are regarded as of no importance." ^ It has been acknow¬ 
ledged by missionaries themselves that in many parts of Africa 
the standard of pre-nuptial chastity has fallen considerably in 
the mission stations among the Christianised natives. The 
missionaries have abolished the bride-price. " The consequence 
is that the native girls have no longer a market value, and the 
control exerted over them by their parents, and especially the 
mothers, is relaxed." ^ Among the Pardhi of the Central Provinces 
of India, if a girl had been seduced, the offence was compensated 
for by providing the injured family with another girl.® 

Of many uncultured peoples it is stated that the seducer of a girl 
is obliged to marry her, and that it is a disgrace sometimes severely 
punished for an unmarried girl to have a child. Such statements, 
taken by themselves, may easily give the impression that the 
standards of pre-nuptial chastity are identical with those obtaining 
amongst ourselves, if not, indeed, more strict. But that im¬ 
pression is often misleading. Unacknowledged children are ob¬ 
jectionable for several reasons which have little to do with any 
ideal of chastity. Their maintenance falls on the parents of the girl. 
In many instances an intending husband is unwilling to undertake 

^ T. E. Bowdich, Mission from Cape Coast Castle to Ashantee, pp. 251 sq. 

® G. T. Basden, Among the Ibos of Nigeria, p. 76. 

^ B. Cruikshank, Eighteen Years on the Gold Coast, vol. ii, pp. 195 sq. 

A. B. Ellis, The Tshi-speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast, p. 286. 

® C. R. Conder, “ The Natives of Bechuanaland,'" Journal of the Anthro* 
pological Institute, xvi, p. 81. 

® R. V. Russell, Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces of India, vol. iv, 
p. 361. 
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the maintenance of the girTs pre-nuptial offspring. The value of 
the girl and her chances of marrying are thus in many cases 
lessened, and the parents of the girl are doubly penalised. A 
large proportion of those instances which are set down as examples 
of the value attached to pre-nuptial chastity have no reference 
to such chastity, but to the bearing of pre-nuptial children. We 
have seen that the strictest rules and the most severe penalties 
are enforced among several of the Hamitic-Bantu peoples of East- 
Central Africa as regards pre-nuptial motherhood, while organised 
pre-nuptial free love is, at the same time, among their most con¬ 
spicuous institutions.^ The same distinction is drawn by several 
peoples who do not carry the interdiction of pre-nuptial mother¬ 
hood to such extremes. Among the Bambala no reproach whatever 
attaches to an unbetrothed girl who bears a child, ** for she has 
not yet been given.'' But if she is betrothed, although she enjoys 
complete and recognised freedom, the ‘ seducer,' should she bear 
a child, is punishable with a fine amounting to the value of two 
francs.2 Among the Baila, pre-nuptial licence is not only permitted 
but recommended and looked upon as a necessity; but when a 
girl has been betrothed from infancy to a man, a compensation 
is demanded if she is pregnant when handed over to him.^ Among 
the Basutos '' so long as a girl is not pregnant, she is * in order.' " ^ 
Among the Bawenda, as among many other African peoples, the 
moral commandment as regards female chastity is understood to 
mean : Thou shalt be careful not to bring a child into the world 
by extra-connubial intercourse." ® 

Usages as regards the pre-nuptial chastity of a bride are 
commonly found to vary within wide limits among tribes of the 
same race living in close proximity to one another; in other words, 
the matter depends upon local custom. Entirely different usages 
may even obtain in various clans of one and the same people. 
Thus, for example, among the Nandi the same regular institution 
of pre-nuptial promiscuity obtains as among the related Masai, 
and virginity is, of course, not considered. But rules as to pre¬ 
nuptial conception vary considerably in the different clans. In 
several clans the fact that a girl has already borne a child adds 
greatly to her value, and in one clan that condition is an absolute 
necessity in order that she should be eligible for marriage. In 


^ See above, vol. ii, pp. 25 sq. 

2 J. Henry, Udme d'un peuple africain : les Bambala, pp. 163, 164 sq. 

® E. W. Smith and A. M. Dale, The Ila-speaking Peoples of Northern 
Rhodesia, vol. ii, pp. 39, 36. 

^ H. Griibner, ** Ueber die Gebr^uche der Basutos,’* Verhandlungen der 
Berliner Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologic, 1877, pp. 82 sq. 

® R. Wessman, ibid., i8q6, pp. 363 sq. 
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other clans the matter is optional. On the other hand, in the 
Elephant, Chameleon, and Buzzard clans, a man is debarred from 
marrying a girl who has previously conceived. In the Jackal and 
Cockroach clans a man may not take as his wife a girl who has 
previously conceived, but if he himself is the father of the child, 
he may take her as a junior wife. In the Baboon, Rat, and Lion 
clans, a man may marry a girl who has previously conceived, 
provided she is pregnant by him or by one of his brothers.^ 

With the Masai the object of guarding the bride for some 
time before her marriage would appear to be to secure that her 
husband shall be the father of her first child, since it can have 
no reference to her virginity ; the rules observed by some clans 
of the Nandi with reference to the previous pregnancy of the 
bride have evidently the same object. The anxiety to secure 
assured fatherhood of the first child may thus become extended 
into a claim to the virginity of the bride. Among some Nigerian 
tribes which attach considerable importance to the virginity of a 
bride, no notice whatever is taken by the husband of her conduct 
after marriage, her amours being entirely ignored.^ The Bahima 
of Ankole are perhaps the strictest puritans in regard to the 
preservation of pre-nuptial chastity in girls. These are guarded 
with unceasing watchfulness, and are practically kept under lock 
and key. A transgression is usually punished with death by 
drowning. But after marriage the utmost looseness prevails. For 
a man to place his wife at the disposal of his guest is a recognised 
rule of hospitality, and polyandrous marriages are recognised.® 

The claim to the virginity of the bride thus represents sentiments 
entirely different from those which we attach to it. It is quite 
commonly thought to be nowise inconsistent with the defloration 
of the bride by a priest or by another man. It would have been a 
gross insult to a king of Uganda or of Calicut to offer him as a bride 
a girl that was not a virgin ; yet she was, at her royal husband's 
desire, deflowered by proxy. Similarly among the Tahus of Mexico 
virginity was claimed, and if it was found wanting, the repayment 
of a portion of the bride-price was demanded from the bride's 
parents. But the first act of the bridegroom after marriage was to 
take his bride to a priest, requesting him to keep her for the night, 
and it was upon his report that the decision in the matter rested.^ 
Analogous views obtained until recently in Southern Russia. If 

^ A. C. Hollis, The Nandi, p. 8. 

* O. Temple, Notes on the Tribes, Provinces, Emirates and States of the 
Northern Provinces of Nigeria, p. 196. 

® J. Roscoe, The Soul of Central Africa, pp. 62 sq. 

* P. de Castafleda de Nacera, Relacion de la jornada de Cibola, p. 448. 
The Tahus, however, as we have seen, also married sacred prostitutes, who 
continued to exercise their office after marriage (see above, pp. 213 sqq.). 
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the bridegroom was unable to consummate the marriage on the 
wedding night, while the guests were still assembled to be apprised 
of the all-important proofs of virginity, the most vigorous-looking 
among them was requested to take the bridegroom's place, so that 
those proofs might be forthcoming.^ It is manifest that in all 
such instances the value attached to the virginity of the bride 
does not, as Dr. Westermarck suggests,'' spring from a feeling akin 
to jealousy towards women who have had previous intercourse 
with other men." ^ Such a feeling, which in its fully developed 
form embodies the appreciation of more than merely physical 
union, is a very advanced product of psychological development, 
which has been built upon the scaffolding of much grosser and 
quite different conceptions. 

The demand for virginity in the bride is in the first instance a 
claim established by the contract of child-marriage; the lack of 
virginity is not an offence against sexual sentiments of possession, 
but a breach of faith and an act of commercial dishonesty, the 
* seducer' being legally liable for the bride-price which has been 
disbursed by the intending husband. In those countries where 
marriage by purchase has attained its most fully developed form, 
as among the slave-holding populations of Africa and Asia, infant 
betrothal is the general rule. The claim thus becomes an estab¬ 
lished rule, and the * honour' of the man who does not obtain 
the same standard of exclusive possession as others is thereby 
injured. 

The satisfaction of that claim consists, accordingly, not in the 
consciousness of obtaining the primitiae of the woman's sexual 
life, as it would were it founded upon sentiments of retrospective 
jealousy, but in the public demonstration and broadcast publica¬ 
tion of its satisfaction. Not only may those primitiae be handed 
over to, and the satisfaction of the claim attested by, a credible 
deputy, but it is the common rule in early societies that the demon¬ 
stration should be made public. In some provinces of Peru the 
mother, as we saw, deflowered the bride digitally in a public assembly 
and before the witnesses to the marriage contract.^ In Samoa, in 
the case of the bride of a chief, the defloration was performed 
digitally by the bridegroom or by an uncle or other relative, at 
a public function held with much pomp before the assembled 
multitude.* Among the Mandigo the Mosaic ‘ proofs of vir- 

^ O. Asboth, *' Ein Hochzeitsbrauch in Siidrussland,** Archiv fiir Anthro^ 
pologie, xiii, pp. 318 sq. 

* E. Westermarck, The History of Human Marriage, vol. i, p. 163. 

® See above, p. 320. 

* G. Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, pp. 121 sq.; A. Kramer, 
Die Samoa'Inseln, vol. i, pp. 36 sqq.; O. Stubel, Samoanische Textr 
{Kdnigliches Museum fur Volkerkunde, iv), pp, n6 sq. 
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ginity ' were carried through the streets of the village.^ They 
are similarly exhibited in public among the Kulngo negroes of the 
French Sudan.^ In southern Celebes the proofs of virginity are 
exhibited to the guests on a silver salver.® They are similarly 
presented for the inspection of the wedding-guests by the 
Tchurwash.^ In Baluchistan, among the Brahui, the proofs of 
virginity are examined by a jury of matrons.® 

Great importance is attached to the demonstration among 
Semitic peoples. Among the Bedawi it used to be the rule to 
hang the blood-stained cloth bearing the proofs of the bride's 
virginity on a lance in the middle of the camp or village, and 
to leave it there for several days.® Throughout Egypt and the 
Sudan those ' proofs' are obtained by digital defloration. In 
Nubia, early betrothal being customary, it is usual for the bride¬ 
groom to ascertain the intended bride's virginity by a prelim¬ 
inary digital examination when she is about eight or nine years old. 
When she reaches the age of ten, but in any case before the appearance 
of menstruation, dilatation is effected, first with one, then with two 
fingers, the process being repeated on several successive days.*^ 
In Egypt digital defloration, the finger being covered with a 
cloth, is the rule among all classes; it was habitually carried 
out in the presence of the mothers of the bride and bridegroom 
and of an experienced midwife, and the proofs were in every case 
exhibited to the guests, hung out of the window, or carried in 
triumph to neighbours' houses.® The custom was scrupulously 
observed by the Copts.® Among Catholic Christians defloration 
took place in the natural way, in the presence of the respective 
mothers of the bride and bridegroom.^® The Turks do not attach 
so much importance to the virginity of the bride as do the Arabs; 
it was customary, however, for the marriage to be consummated in 
the presence of the mothers of the parties concerned. They were 
careful not to allow the bridegroom to complete the connection, 


^ J. Matthews, A Voyage to the River Sierra-Leone on the Coast of Africa, 

p. ii8. 

* L. Tauxier, Etudes Soudanaises, Le Noir de Bondoukou, p. 235. 

® B. F. Matthes, Bijdragen tot de ethnologie van Zuid-Celebes, p. 42. 

* A. Vdmbery, Das Turkenvolh, p. 461. 

® D. Bray, in Census of India, 1911, vol. iv, ''Baluchistan,'* pp. 105 sq. 

® A. M. St. Elie, " La femme du desert autrefois et aujourd'hui," 
Anthropos, hi, p. 185. 

’ E. Godard, £gypte et Palestine, pp. 85 sq. 

® Ibid., p. 87; A.-B. Clot, Apergu gSniral sur V£gypte, vol. ii, 

p. 44; J. L. Burckhardt, Arabic Proverbs, p. 140; M. C. d'Arvieux, 
Mimoires, vol. hi, p. 306; Al-Tunisi, Voyage au Darfour, p. 441. 

* E. Godard, op. cit., p. 86. 

Ibid., p. 87. 
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for they believed that mixture of the semen with blood would be 
injurious to the bride's fertility.^ 

Measures are, of course, readily adopted to insure that the 
required ' proofs ' shall be forthcoming in every case, as by the 
judicious use of pigeon's or chicken's blood, or by timing the pro¬ 
cedure so that menstruation shall not have entirely ceased. In 
Egypt, if a young bridegroom should raise a complaint that the 
proofs of virginity are not available, an experienced midwife is 
called in who, with a well-cultivated finger-nail, excoriates the 
vagina and produces the required blood-stained napkin, to the 
confusion of the inexperienced bridegroom, who is roundly abused 
by the bride’s mother and relatives and compelled to tender an 
apology. More commonly, however, the bridegroom himself takes 
care to connive at any fraud that may be required; for the senti¬ 
ment which is chiefly involved has no reference to his feelings 
towards the bride, but to the public upholding of the established 
standards as regards his ‘ honour,’ and he is the first to desire 
any breach of those standards to remain secret.^ In Nigeria, 
where the custom of exhibiting publicly the ' proofs of virginity ' 
is perhaps more general than elsewhere among uncultured 
peoples, the husband spares no pains to secure that they shall be 
forthcoming. Among the Fulah he invariably provides himself 
with some fowl's blood, and makes it a point of honour to affirm 
that he has found his wife a virgin.® Among the Mandingo it is 
usual for the husband to protest and swear by all that is holy that 
his bride was a virgin, even though it is well known to everyone 
that she has had several children.^ The public exhibition of the 
‘ proofs of virginity' was until lately customary among the 
peasantry in most countries of southern Europe. In Greece the 
bride's nightgown was left hanging for some days at the window,® 
and the same custom obtained in Sicily.® At the present day it is 
generally considered sufficient that the bridal couch should be 
examined by the mothers. The custom was one of the ceremonials 
observed at royal weddings in Spain, and when the Emperor 
Charles V married Isabel of Braganza the ' proofs' were solemnly 
exhibited for the inspection of the assembled grandees.*^ In Little 

^ E. Godard, £gypte et Palestine, p. 85. 

* Ibid., p. 88 ; R. F. Burton, Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to 
Al-Madinah and Meccah, vol. iii, pp. 82 sq. n. 

® F. de Coutouly, Le manage et ses coutumes chez les Foula du 
Kolu," Revue d*ethnographic et de sociologie, i, p. 285. 

* H. Hecquard, Voyage sur la c 6 te et dans Vinterieur de VAfrique occi- 
dentale, p. 174. 

^ A. de Gubernatis, Storia comparata degli usi nuziali, p. 209. 

® G. Pitr6, XJsi natalizi, nuziali e funebri del popolo siciliano, p. 115. 

’ F, von Hellwald, Die menschliche Familie, p. 345, after A. Navigiero. 
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Russia they were paraded at the end of a pole through the streets 
of the village. A red flag is now substituted.^ 

The chastity of a bride is, throughout barbaric cultures, not 
regarded as a virtue in the disposition of the young woman 
herself; its merit is ascribed entirely to her parents and in 
particular to her mother. This is usually recognised by praise 
and presents bestowed upon the mother as an acknowledg¬ 
ment of the watchfulness which she has exercised. The market¬ 
able value of virginity is not embodied in moral principles, but is 
secured by * guarding ’ the girls. In Samoa, for instance, the 
bride of a chief “ was always guarded and accompanied wherever 
she went by some woman of the family, as well as by a number 
of girl companions of her own age." ^ Among the Yakut virginity 
was protected by an intricate arrangement of leather trousers 
secured with straps, which a girl was not allowed to remove even 
at night.® The most thorough method of securing the virginity of the 
bride is by the operation of infibulation.^ This is a variety of 
female circumcision. As with innumerable other primitive prac¬ 
tices, it has become adapted to a purpose the very opposite of 
that which originally led to its adoption. Unless special means 
are employed, as is done in all primitive societies by the introduc¬ 
tion of a foreign body or by immediate sexual intercourse, female 
circumcision, when completely carried out in its original form, 
results in an occlusion by cicatricial tissue more complete than that 
presented by the hymeneal membrane. In Egypt, where, in the 
lower classes, the operation is usually carried out by a barber, 
who, seizing all the soft parts in one hand, cuts them at one stroke 
with a razor, adhesions invariably result which necessitate con¬ 
siderable cutting at the time of the first delivery.® The original 
intention of the operation having long since become obso¬ 
lete, the cicatricial closure has been utilised as a means of 
securing virginity; the formation of adhesions is encouraged 
by immobilising the parts or by stitches, only a small opening 
being contrived by inserting a quill during the healing process. 
The practice is universal in Nubia, south of Gebel Silsilleh and 
in the Sudan, and is also in use in Abyssinia, Somaliland and West 
Africa.® In some parts of Darfur and Kordofan no girl can find 

^ A. de Gubernatis, loc, cit. 

2 G. Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, p. 120. 

® M. A. Czaplicka, Aboriginal Siberia, p. 108. 

* The name is derived from the practice which was occasionally employed 
by the Romans of fastening a brooch, or ‘fibula,* to the prepuce of singers, 
whose voice it was desired to preserve at its best by enforced chastity 
(Juvenal, vi. 73, 378 ; Martial, vii. 821, xi. 758 ; Tertullian, De Pudicitia, xvi.), 

® E. Godard, op. cit., pp. 60 sqq. 

• Id., loc. cit. ; Peney, “ Etudes sur I'ethnologie, la physiologie, 
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a husband unless she has undergone the operation. The assistance 
of a midwife has generally to be invoked in order to render possible 
the consummation of the marriage, and the operation is frequently 
repeated after each confinement. The introduction of the practice 
is generally set down by writers to the Arabs; but this is denied 
both by the Arabs and by the natives. Infibulation is condemned 
by Muslims.^ It is practised in Siam at the present day; and in 
Burma they '' sowe up the privie member of the female children 
as soon as they are born, leaving but a little hole to avoid the 
water.'' ^ Infibulation has also been reported in Java.® In Sind 
the procedure has been modified by the use of a detachable metal 
ring passed through the labia,* a contrivance which approximates 
to the chastity girdles in use in Europe during the Middle Ages.® 


The honour of the man which is thus guarded by watchful 
custodians, by seclusion, by veils and draperies, by surgical 
procedures, has led to the conception of the honour and 
virtue of woman. There are considerable diversities in the 


Tanatomie et les maladies des races du Soudan,'" Bulletin de la SociStS de 
Geographic, Sc'r. IV, xvii, pp, 338 sqq. ; J. W. Crowfoot, Wedding Customs 
in North Sudan," Sudan Notes and Records, v, p. 9 ; C. C. Seligman, 
" Some Aspects of the Hamitic Problem in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan." 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, xliii, p. 13 ; H. Sarrazin. 
Races humaines du Soudan Frangais, p. 189; Panceri. " Lettera al Prof. 
Mantegazza," Archivio per Vantropologia e Vetnologia, iii p. 353. 

^ Peney, loc. cit. 

* J. W. L. V. Linschoten, The Voyage of ,,, to the East Indies, vol. i, 
p. no, and D. O. Burnet, note to the passage. 

* F. Epp, reported in Allgemeine Medicinischer Central-Zeitung, 1853, 
P- 37. 

* E. Gait, Census of India, 1911, vol. i, p. 260. 

® " Du temps du roy Henry il y eut un certain quinquailleur qui apporta 
line douzaine de certains engins k la foire de St. Germain pour brider le cas 
des femmes, qui estaoient faicts de fer et ceinturoient comme une ceinture, 
et venoient a prendre par le bas et se fermer a clef, si subtilement faicts 
qu’il n'estoit pas possible que la femme, en estant bridge une fois, s’en peust 
jamais pr^valoir pour ce doulx plaisir, n'ayant que quelques petits trous 
menus pour servir a pisser" (Brantdme, Oeuvres, vol. ix, p. 133). The 
contrivance was said to have been derived from Italy, and was sometimes 
known as a ‘ Bergamesque.' It is heard of in France as late as the eighteenth 
century, when a lady brought an action against her husband for desiring 
her to wear one of those appliances (P. Mantegazza, Gli Amori degli uomini, 
vol. i, p. 201. Cf. A. Bonneau, Les cadenas et ceintures de chastete (Paris, 
1883); Caufeynon, La ceinture de chastete (Paris, 1905); E. Rodocanachi, 
La femme italienne d Vipoque de la Renaissance, p. 323; P. d’Estr^e, " La 
ceinture de chastet6," Journal de Midecinede Paris, 3® S^rie, xiv, pp. 45 sqq.; 
P. Noury, "Les entraves mdcaniques k la fonction de reproduction," 
Chronique midicale, xiii (1906), p. 610). 
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nature of those conceptions, and those variations bear in 
general a direct relation to the marriage customs of the people 
concerned. Thus among the Hindus, since by immemorial usage 
which has acquired the force of a moral obligation every girl must 
be married before she reaches the age of puberty, no occasion 
has arisen for guarding unmarried girls. A girl who has 
passed the age of nine years without becoming betrothed is 
practically excluded from any chance of marrying at all, and the 
only alternative is for her to become a hierodule or a concubine. 
A widow, again, if she does not commit suttee on the funeral pyre 
of her husband, is debarred by Hindu law from re-marrying, and 
although she is supposed to remain as chaste as though her hus¬ 
band were living, any amours she may indulge in, provided she 
avoids too glaring a publicity, are not judged severely by the 
moral code of the country. The requirements of feminine virtue 
thus reduce themselves, as in societies of a quite primitive type, 
to fidelity during the married state, and no preparation for such 
virtue by guarding and by the inculcation of moral principles 
is necessary outside that state. Consequently, not only has there 
been no development of the notions centring round the importance 
and merits of virginity, but no ideals or principles of feminine virtue 
and of the moral worth of female chastity can be said to have been 
formed. Adultery itself on the part of the woman, though, of 
course, condemned and resented, is not invested with an exag¬ 
gerated heinousness or punished with a fierceness proportionate 
to the absolute domination claimed by the patriarchal husband. 
Modesty and mental purity are not a part of the established ideal 
of the wife. She owes fidelity to her husband; but no special 
character or disposition, no uncontaminated sexual ignorance or 
conventional frigidity, is looked upon as a condition of that fidelity. 
Such a virtuous amputation of amorousness would, according to 
Hindu ideas, be accounted a defect and not a virtue in a wife. 


Feminine Purity in China. 

In China, on the other hand, where marriage does not take place 
until maturity,^ and is therefore preceded by the strictest guarding 
and seclusion, a lofty standard of female virtue has been created 
which cannot be matched in any other country, and even surpasses 
the highest ideals of primitive Christianity. '' In this species of 
factitious virtue,** observes Sir G. Staunton, “ the Chinese have 


^ Betrothal of an unborn infant, which is so common a practice among 
Oriental peoples, is in China a legal offence, although it was practised in 
the sixth century (P. Hoang, Le mariage Chinois an point de vue Ugal, p. 2i), 
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preceded as well as surpassed most other nations/' ^ The first 
Jesuit missionaries were put to shame by the ingenious prudery 
of the Chinese, and were compelled to acknowledge that in this 
respect the latter were their superiors. ‘‘ The modesty of the 
Chinese," w^rites one missionary, " is not to be paralleled in all 
the world, and no less the reservedness and precaution of the 
women." ^ Chinese girls have been known to commit suicide 
because they felt themselves dishonoured by having been in 
the company of a man, albeit for the inadequate reason, as it 
seemed to them, of saving him from imminent death.^ In desperate 
cases of illness the advice of a physician of high repute is some¬ 
times resorted to by Chinese ladies; in order that he may feel 
their pulse a silk thread is tied to their wrist and is passed through 
a hole in a partition. The physician, being enlightened by study¬ 
ing the tremors of the thread by means of his learned touch, 
proceeds to prescribe for the patient.^ The Jesuit Fathers w'ere 
sorely perplexed what they should do if called upon to administer 
the sacrament of baptism or extreme unction to a female convert. 
" The occasion of making this doubt is the incredible modesty 
of the Chinese women, their reservedness, and their commend¬ 
able avoiding not only of the conversation of men, but even the 
sight of them; in which particular, unless the missionaries be 
extraordinarily cautious, a mighty scandal will be given to the 
Chinese, and the whole body of Christians there may be exposed 
to imminent danger." ^ In war-time or during a rebellion, when 
a town has been in danger of being taken, the girls and women have 
thrown themselves into the river to save their honour; ® and a 
well is shown at Hang Chou into which hundreds of girls cast them¬ 
selves rather than run the risk of falling into the hands of the T‘ai 
Ping rebels.*^ A vast literature is devoted to the recital of edifying 
examples of female virtue and to singing the praises of noble women. 
There was a special Imperial Order the decorations of which were 
awarded to women signalised for their chastity and fidelity, such 
as young widows who led a life of chastity and devotion to the 
service of their deceased husbands' parents, and betrothed virgins 
who remained single after the demise of the fiance they had never 


^ G. Staunton, An authentic Account of an Embassy from the King of Great 
Britain to the Emperor of China, vol. ii, p. 348. 

* D. Fernandes Navarrete, "An Account of the Empire of China," in 
Churchill, A Collection of Voyages, vol, i, p. 17. 

® W. G. Walshe, art. " Chastity (Chinese)," in Hastings’s Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics, vol. hi, p. 491. 

* J. Barrow, Travels in China, pp. 348 sq. 

^ D. F. Navarrete, op, cit., p. 379. 

* Ibid., p. II. 

’ W. G. Walshe, loc, cit. 
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seen.^ Innumerable monuments, tablets and ‘ triumphal arches,’ 
or ' P'Ai-fang,’ of elaborate architecture commemorate similar 
exalted examples of feminine virtue.^ 

There is, on the other hand, in the vast and minute Chinese 
literature of moral precepts not a single reference to chastity or 
purity as virtues applicable to the male sex. No form of sexual 
indulgence is regarded as detracting from the character of the 
most dignified and honoured mandarin, and if he receives male 
friends, he is expected to supply prostitutes for their entertain¬ 
ment. The sexual habits of the men are of more than average 
licentiousness, and they are adepts at ingenious vice ; the state 
apartments of the most exalted officials are adorned with obscene 
pictures and statues depicting unnatural vices.^ The ideals of 
female chastity and purity have reference to the character and 
functions of the Great Wife only; and men in the highest families 
commonly marry as Little Wives women with whom they have 
first become acquainted in brothels. Men commonly keep female 
slaves, and resort to the company of accomplished courtesans as a 
relief from the perfection of purity to which they have so success¬ 
fully trained their wives. 


Greek Sexual Morality, 

In Greece, where the position of women, whether as wives 
or as hetairai, was in the classical age closely similar to their posi¬ 
tion in China, conceptions of sexual morality were modified by 
the clear naturalism of the Greek mind, the extreme opposite of the 
inveterate conventionalism and formalism of the Chinese. Chastity 
and fidelity were claimed and regarded as essential virtues in 
wives and prospective wives. It can scarcely be said that the 
claim constituted an ideal. Women were consistently regarded 
in Greek thought as inferior beings; the Greek social system, in 
fact, made them so. Their virtue as wives and daughters was 
viewed as a family obligation towards their husbands or relatives 
rather than as an ethical quality, and we find no heroic view 
of the seriousness of transgression and of the dishonour attaching 
to it. Chastity was neither elaborately held up as a moral ideal 
to the women, nor exalted by them to the status of a faith 
claiming their devotional enthusiasm, as in China. Adultery 
appears to have been common; it was the concern of husbands 

^ P. Hoang, op. cit., p. 244. 

* Ibid., pp. 244 sq. The inscriptions on commemorative tablets, or Pei, 
are in some such style as ** This woman in her misery has preserved pure 
and unsullied a widow's chastity." 

• J. Barrow, Travels in China, p. 150, 
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or guardians not to afford women the chance.^ Euripides sets 
down the continual intrigues and adulteries of Greek wives to 
their seclusion, but the only remedy that suggested itself to him 
was a yet stricter seclusion.* Socrates, who gave his gratified 
approval to all that Isomachos said touching the proper sphere of 
a wife as housekeeper,* resorted, like all cultured Greeks, for con¬ 
genial female companionship to the society of hetairai. Unlike 
him, some of the great minds of Greece felt, as did Euripides, a 
profound dissatisfaction with woman such as the Greek social 
system had shaped her. Plato, in disgust at the product of male 
proprietary morality, turned back as to an ideal to the primitive 
Greek social order such as it survived in Sparta, and advocated 
sexual communism.^ So did the Cynics; * the Epicureans are 
said to have practised it.® In a somewhat later age the Stoics,^ 
in spite of their ascetic tendencies, attached no special merit 
to chastity, and did not regard loose sexual indulgence as 
* per se * immoral.** The conception of such a virtue as chastity, 
regarded as a moral merit and applicable to both sexes, was 
unthought of by the Greeks. " There does not appear to have 
been any respect for moral purity in the modern sense,** says Mr. 
W. H. S. Jones, The virtue of chastity was confined within 
narrow limits, such as loyalty to husband on the part of a wife, 
or to master and mistress on the part of a maid-servant. ... Men 
were under no obligation except that of avoiding adultery or dis¬ 
honour to a neighbour*s family. Chastity, in fact, was a family and 
not a personal matter. ... It is hard to find passages in pre- 
Christian literature where loose intercourse is looked upon as itself 
an offence. Indulgence might bring with it ceremonial defilement, 
but in itself was no sin. This attitude is in perfect accordance 
with the Greek spirit, which considered no natural impulse as evil. 
Sexual indulgence stood upon exactly the same level as eating 
and drinking.** ® 

Thus at the phase of human social evolution when the foundations 
of Western civilisation were being laid, the conception of sexual 
virtue and purity remained essentially what it is in the most 
primitive phases of human society. Continence was no more 
accounted a virtue than abstinence in regard to food and to drink. 
The idea of morality * par excellence *—that is, of sexual morality 

^ W. H. S. Jones, Greek Morality, p. 87. 

* Euripides, Hyppolit,, 645 sqq. 

® Xenophon, Memorabilia, iii. ii. 

* Plato, Republic, v. 7. 

^ Diogenes Laertius, vi. 72. 

* Ibid,, vii. 188 ; W. H. S. Jones, op, cit,, p. 119. 

^ Athenaeus, xiii. 588. 

® W. H. S. Jones, op, cit,, oP 118 sq. 
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as it has come to be regarded in modern Europe, as a virtue 
transcending in importance all other moral obligations, while 
disregard of it constitutes corruption and sin—was, when the 
basis of Western culture, thought, and civilisation were laid in 
Greece, as yet unborn. The germs of those ideas had, indeed, 
already appeared in lower cultural phases and had developed in 
certain aspects of Oriental culture; but they were absent from 
that culture which was the cradle of European civilisation. It 
was not until a later stage of Western culture that the current 
values which have been regarded in European sentiment as of 
absolute validity, as grounded in the constitution of human nature, 
and in the light of which it has been sought to interpret primitive 
society, have been developed. 


Roman Sexual Morality. 

As in all else, Roman views and usages came nearer to those 
of our society in regard to sexual morality than those of any 
other people. We have noted the peculiar combination in Roman 
patriarchy of many features arising from a highly developed 
matriarchal influence. The manner in which the principles of 
patriarchal morality were imposed upon Roman women differed 
fundamentally from that which was adopted in Greece. Those 
principles were not enforced by precautionary and coercive 
measures, but inculcated as precepts; the Roman woman was 
placed upon her honour. She was not immured in Oriental 
fashion in a gynaikonitis, but enjoyed wellnigh complete freedom. 
Her * virtue ' was assimilated to the civic ‘ virtus,' which w^as the 
moral ideal of the Roman citizen. Instead of man's honour being 
guarded by precautionary restrictions, the woman herself was made 
a partner in that honour; it became, by a sort of legal fiction, her 
honour. That ideal of female virtue—the very name remains some¬ 
what incongruous, ‘ female manliness '—^was embodied in Rome, and 
kept before the eyes of women in their ancient cult of Vesta. 
The old agrarian goddess, with her Priapic male associate, her 
phallic emblems, her symbolic ass, her ritual obscenities, and all 
the usual attributes of goddesses of fertility, had been strangely 
and deliberately transformed into a symbol and protectress of 
virginity and female virtue. The virgin goddess and her virgin 
priestesses were constantly kept before Roman women, as Cicero 
quaintly tells us, in order that womankind might feel that it 
is woman's nature to suffer all forms of chastity "—ut sentiant 
mulieres naturam feminarum omnem castitatem pati." ^ In addi¬ 
tion, a special cult, that of the goddess Pudicitia, was instituted. 


^ Cicero, De legibus, ii. 29. 
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which, significantly enough, was at first an exclusive patrician cult, 
no plebeian woman being allowed to take part in the rites of the 
goddess of modesty. Later a Pudicitia Plebeia was also instituted.^ 

To a large extent the traditional type of the virtuous Roman 
matron of the old days was, like the Greek noble wedded 
wife of the heroic age, a retrospective convention. In all prob¬ 
ability the type of the Italic woman of primitive matriarchal 
times was, so far as regards sexual morality, represented by such 
‘ noble courtesans ' as we hear of as foundresses of the Roman 
nation and by the proverbially free Etruscan women. The fact 
that in the year 285 b.c. a temple was erected to Venus out of 
the proceeds of fines imposed on Roman matrons for adultery ^ 
is in itself sufficiently significant. Livy, who is always anxious 
to uphold the tradition of primitive Roman austerity, is manifestly 
embarrassed in recording such facts; as also when he refers in 
obscure terms to an event which happened in 328 b.c., when, 
after a disastrous epidemic, one hundred and seventy patrician 
matrons were put to death on a charge of disseminating poison.® 
The latter occurrence was probably an outburst of witch persecu¬ 
tion. The ideal presentment of the Roman woman of the early 
days is only slightly less exaggerated than the ideal picture of 
* corruption ' under the Empire. Our earliest contemporary records 
of Roman life vshow quite as much laxity and licentiousness as 
those of times of so-called * corruption.' ** There is hardly a fault 
or vice attributed by Juvenal to the women of Domitian's time," 
says Professor Dill, who is disposed to take the most generous 
view in such matters, " which may not find parallel in the nine or 
ten generations before Juvenal penned his great indictment against 
the womanhood of his age." ^ In the days of the Republic, as in 
the most luxurious days of the Empire, very much the same variety 
of conduct in this respect was to be found in Roman society as in 
our own. In both epochs there existed an austere idea of loyalty 
to the Roman conception of the family, which identified a woman's 
honour with that of the ‘ familia.' 

The principle had no application to men, and there is nothing 
in Roman ideas that corresponds to a moral value attaching to 
sexual restraint as an intrinsic virtue. Nevertheless, owing to the 
method resulting from the peculiar influence of the old matriarchal 
power on Roman patriarchy, of relying for the enforcement of 
female fidelity on moral influence rather than on compulsory 
measures, the ideal of female purity had in Rome a restraining effect, 
such as it had not in Greece, upon masculine conduct. For it was 
a logical consequence of that principle that no offence should be 


1 Livy, X. 23. a Ibid., x. 31. « Ibid., viii. 18. 

* S. Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, p. 79. 
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shown by the men, when in the presence of women, to the ideal 
which they imposed upon them. Grossness in such circumstances 
would be an insult to the woman's husband. Hence the Romans 
felt bound to observe a decent restraint in language and behaviour 
in the presence of women/ and that discipline was imposed upon 
their habitual conduct by the Roman woman's freedom to join in 
social intercourse. Proprietary purity, among the Romans, thus 
came as near as possible to the notion of meritorious purity as 
a moral principle, but it never actually gave rise to it. The 
provisions of the famous ‘ Lex Julia' against adultery were 
almost barbaric in their severity, though they remained to a 
great extent a dead letter ; but the legal definition of the crime had 
reference to married women only, and had no application to men.^ 
Several philosophical writers, indeed, expressed the view that 
equity demanded from the husband the same continence as he 
expected from his wife,^ and Ulpian set down that ‘‘ it would be 
inequitable to the last degree if a man demanded chastity from his 
wife when he himself in no way set her an example." ^ But many 
of Ulpian's abstract principles remain to this day in the realm of 
Utopias and counsels of perfection. Those words were, moreover, 
written in the third century, and Seneca, Plutarch, and Musonius 
belong to a late age when quite other ideas than those of Roman 
patriarchy had made their way into the metropolis of Europe. 

The Roman conception of good ‘ mores,' of propriety in 
sexual relations and of decency was thus, on the whole, much 
the same as our own. But there was, nevertheless, an essen¬ 
tial and fundamental difference between it and the sentiments 
represented in European tradition. The Roman ideal of sexual 
virtue remained a civic and secular ideal; the only ground 
upon which chastity was demanded of a woman was fidelity 
to her husband; and the only ground upon which conti¬ 
nence was preconised in a man was that of equitable reciprocity. 
The religious, mystic, paramount character which makes sexual 
morality ' morality ' par excellence, the conceptions of ‘ impurity ' 
and of ‘ sin,' were as unknown in Rome as in any other society, 


^ Plutarch, Vita Romuli, xx. 

2 Justinian, Digesta, i. i6. i ; Paulus, Sententiae, ii. 26; W. Rein, Das 
Criminalrecht der Romer von Romulus bis auf Justinianus, pp. 835 sqq.; W. A. 
Hunter, A Systematical and Historical Exposition of Roman Law, p. 1071. 
Cf. the emphatic dictum of Cato (Aulus Gellius, x. 23 ; above, vol. ii, 
pp. 348 sq.). 

» Plutarch, Consolatio ad uxorem, x; Conjugis praeces, iv. xliv; Seneca, 
Epist., xciv. xcv ; J. Denis, Histoire des theories et des idies morales dans 
rantiquits, vol. ii, p. 134 ; E. Zeller, Die Philosophic der Griechen, vol. hi. 
Part i, p. 660. 
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primitive or civilised. Those conceptions are the products of the 
Christian religion. It was Christianity which effected the final 
synthesis in the long and somewhat complex evolution of those 
principles and sentiments. We have seen that several distinct 
elements and orders of motives have become fused in that evolu¬ 
tion. On the one hand, it derives from the primitive tabus of 
sex, the menstrual tabu, from fears of magic influences, of the evil 
eye, of dangers which are thought to threaten the sexual organs 
and their functions. On the other hand, sexual morality derives 
from the establishment and extension of proprietary claims, from 
the development of individualistic marriage, from the combination 
of its economic with its sexual aspects, and from the combination 
and assimilation of those claims with the social products arising 
from primitive sexual tabus. But there is yet a third element in 
the sjmthesis which has resulted in the existing European form of 
the sentiments. It is from the accession of that third traditional 
element that the fully developed conception, such as it has become 
established by Christianity and such as we know it, has arisen. 


Ritual Purity. 

Continence is regarded as one of the conditions required 
for the successful carrying out of magical operations and for 
securing the satisfactory issue of important enterprises. It is 
often practised in combination with the ritual licentiousness 
which, in another aspect, and sometimes at a different stage 
of those operations, is likewise thought to promote magical 
efficiency. Festivals of licentiousness and promiscuity are not 
infrequently preceded by a period of preparatory abstinence and 
chastity. The inconsistency between the two principles is more 
apparent than real, and is in any case no greater than is found in 
many primitive conceptions and procedures. It is for the sake 
of their magical effect and not for any intrinsic moral character 
that ritual measures are adopted. The powers which they are 
intended to control often require to be regulated, and their indis¬ 
criminate exercise would be the reverse of beneficial. Thus, for 
example, in Motu, in New Guinea, when there has been abundant 
rain and a good crop is looked for, a tabu is imposed upon the 
chief, who must remain chaste.^ If he did not, more rain 
would presumably come down and spoil the good effects of 
previous showers. Similarly in Assam, among the Sobyas, when 
the corn is nearly ready to be garnered, continence is exercised 
by the whole community, for any licentiousness would obviously 


^ J. Chalmers, Pioneering in New Guinea, p. i8i. 
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tend to stimulate the rain-god inopportunely and ruin the crops.^ 
In Mekeo, in British New Guinea, a company of fourteen or 
fifteen watchmen is appointed to guard the growing crops of coco 
and areca nuts ; they stand about the fields disguised in masks 
and fantastic costumes. Their morals must be of the most rigid 
kind : not only must they observe chastity, but they must not 
even look upon a woman. If they happen to pass one, it behoves 
them to cast down their eyes modestly.^ Among the Romans, 
who celebrated the feast of sowing with Saturnalia, harvesters 
were careful to remain chaste until the corn was safely gathered.^ 
In the Greek agricultural festivals, which were represented 
by the Thesmophoriae, the women who participated had to 
prepare themselves by strict chastity, not only abstaining 
from the company of men, but by the use of anti-aphrodisiac 
herbs and hard beds cultivating a mood of mental purity,^ 
Yet the rites which followed were orgiastic, and even in 
their late form in civilised Athens obscene emblems and 
Fescennine jests were an indispensable part of them. Similarly in 
Rome, chastity had to be observed for a considerable period before 
the celebration of the Bacchanalian feasts.^ Sometimes the two 
conflicting practices of continence calculated to avert the envy 
of the gods, and of licentiousness designed to stimulate their 
procreative powers, are, in cases of doubt, judiciously combined. 
Thus among the wild tribes of Manipur agricultural operations 
were accompanied in the usual manner by the wildest licence, but 
the sacred headman was obliged to conciliate the gods by the 
exercise of the severest self-denial and mortification. He was to 
fast and remain chaste.® 

Continence is very generally observed by hunters, fishermen, 
warriors in the course of preparation for an expedition.’ That 
continence might naturally be thought to arise from a consideration 
of its physiological advantages and to be part of a rational course 
of training. It is, of course, possible that an appreciation of such 
advantages may exist here and there among some of the more 
advanced races ; but it is clear that such considerations have 
had nothing to do with the origin of the observance, which 
applies equally to every kind of magical operation and to both 

^ T. C. Hodson, “ The ‘ Genna' amongst the Tribes of Assam,” Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute, xxxvi, p. 94. 

2 A. C. Haddon, Head-Hunters, pp. 270 sqq., 75 sq. 

^ Plutarch, Quaest. conviv., hi. 6. 

^ Hesychius, s.v. Kvicopov; Pliny, Nat. Hist., xxiv. 59; Ovid, Meta* 
morph,, X. 431. 

® Livy, xxxix. 9. 4. 

® T. C. Hodson, The Naga Tribes of Manipur, pp. 168 sqq. 

^ See J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. hi, pp. 157 sqq., 190 sqq. 
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men and women. The dictum commonly adduced in this con¬ 
nection, '' omne animale post coitum triste,"' is of very doubtful 
truth ; the normal condition of the healthy animal in this respect 
is one of satisfaction, and has as little relation to a state of 
depression as the repletion which follows a meal. The proposition 
is even more doubtfully applicable to the usually moderate 
sexuality of primitive man. The suggestion is, however, directly 
negatived by facts. Ritual preparatory asceticism is often very 
far from being calculated to promote efficiency on physiological 
and rational principles. Dakota warriors prepared themselves 
for any important expedition by the most elaborate measures, 
including, of course, rigorous chastity. They starved themselves ; 
they kept themselves awake all night; they scrubbed their bodies 
with briars until they streamed with blood; they lacerated 
themselves and gashed their limbs; they even completed the 
process by cutting off a finger or two. As a result of such effective 
preparation they worked themselves up to such a pitch of delirium 
that they saw visions, and entered the fray as raving lunatics.^ 
As Sir James Frazer remarks: It is hard to conceive any course of 
training which could more effectually incapacitate men from the 
business of war than that which those foolish Indian athletes 
adopted.'' ^ 

The continence of warriors and of hunters may be thought to 
arise from conceptions similar to those which lead them to consider 
that the properties of their weapons and instruments would be 
injuriously affected by the touch of a woman, which might rob 
them of their masculine virtue and impart to them feminine qualities. 
No doubt some such notion is entertained by the men when they 
are anxious to retain their full efficiency as warriors or hunters, 
but it can be at most but a particular aspect of the principle 
governing the observance of ritual chastity, and a derivative 
interpretation placed upon it. That principle does not by any 
means apply solely to preparation for strenuous enterprises, but 
is equally applicable to all operations in which magical power 
is thought to be required, and is observed both by men and by 
women. Thus among the Masai chastity is a necessary condition 
for the successful brewing of poison.® Among the Kwakiutl of 
British Columbia it is regarded as needful in order to derive the 
full benefit from the digestion of a cannibalistic meal.^ Women 

^ J. O. Dorsey, “ Omaha Sociology/' Second Annual Report of the Bureau 
of Ethnology, pp. 436, 444. 

2 J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. iii, p. 160. 
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in Nukahiva considered that it was essential to observe chastity 
while engaged in the preparation of hair-oil.^ Purity is also 
required of cooks. The cook of the king of Angoi was expected 
to keep himself pure, and might not live with his wife during 
his period of duty.^ The same purity was regarded as being 
desirable in cooks, bakers, and waiters in ancient Rome.® 

Chastity is a requirement of 'ritual purity.' The notion of 
' purity' is, we have seen, by no means a primitive one ; it is, 
on the contrary, a derivative conception resulting from an advanced 
reinterpretation of primitive notions. Ritual purity, or godliness, 
is thought of as akin to cleanliness. But such is very far from 
being the case as regards the primitive requirements of magical 
efficiency. Saints and ascetics are as a rule very dirty. St. Jerome 
declares that for an adult person to wash is a practice to be 
wholty condemned, and he expresses his admiration for women 
who abstain altogether from ablutions.^ With many pious country 
people on the continent of Europe, the early Christian notion still 
survives that cleanliness is akin to the works of Satan, and that 
it is sinful to wash too much. The monk of St. Gall refers, in his 
Life of the emperor Charlemagne, to a certain deacon, who " resisted 
the course of nature; for he took baths and had himself closely 
shaved, polished his skin, cleaned his nails, and had his hair cut.'’ ® 
Such cleanliness in the very reverse of ritual purity. In ancient 
Rome the Flaminica had to be ritually pure. Although she was 
a married woman, she was under the obligation of observing 
chastity for a considerable time when some of the more important 
ceremonies of the year had to be performed. In addition, she had 
to abstain from washing herself, combing her hair, or trimming 
her nails.® The conception of ceremonial cleanliness is not derived 
from the notion of purity, but it is, on the contrary, from the 
notion of the immemorial requirements of magic efficiency that 
the notion of ceremonial purity has been formed. 

Sexual continence is a necessary part of that ritual efficiency 
in the same way, and on the same principles, as all abstinence, 
self-denial and self-mortification. The primary rationale of such 
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ascetic practices is that the envy of maleficent powers must be 
disarmed and warded off by self-abasement and voluntary suffering. 
It is identical in theory with rites of mourning : in order to ward 
off the envy of the ghost, who is jealous of all who enjoy the 
pleasures of life from which he is debarred, those pleasures must 
be abstained from. The mourner neglects his person, goes ragged 
and dishevelled, does not wash, nor comb his hair, covers himself 
with dust and filth, rends his clothes, fasts, secludes himself, 
scarifies himself till he streams with blood, humbles himself to 
the dust, and remains chaste. The Greeks expressly identified 
ritual purity with rites of mourning, and used the same word, 
dyveia, to denote the mourning ceremonies in honour of dying 
gods.^ Similarly, it is a widespread principle that persons or 
objects that are particularly valued, or are regarded as being 
specially exposed to dangers from envious powers or persons, 
shall be deliberately defaced or rendered unattractive. Women 
are, in most primitive societies, greatly perturbed if their 
children are too enthusiastically admired, and it is customary for 
strangers to make disparaging remarks in order not to arouse the 
fears and susceptibilities of the mothers. Thus, for instance, 
Mr. Dodwell, when travelling in Corfu, caused the greatest alarm 
and confusion in the household of his hostess by expressing his 
admiration for her children, whom he thought particularly hand¬ 
some. The endangered infants were at once bidden to run away ; 
but the mother’s anxiety was not completely set at rest until, at 
her request, the incautious visitor had consented to allay her 
suspicions by spitting in their faces.^ In Egypt it is not an 
uncommon sight to see a wealthy lady, attired in the richest silks 
and delicately hennaed and perfumed, leading by the hand her 
beloved child clad in filthy cotton rags that have not been washed 
for months, with hair uncombed and hands and face innocent of 
ablution. This is not the result of gross neglect and carelessness, 
but is a deliberate artifice in order that the precious offspring 
should be thoroughly protected against those ever-present dangers 
which arise from the envy of human and supernatural powers.® 
The same principles are, in fact, applied to modern Egyptian 
children as were carried out in the early centuries of Christianity 
by the famous saints of the same country. In Muslim lands 
no praise is ever bestowed upon a person or object without 
qualifying it by some formula, such as ‘ mashallah,’ implying sub¬ 
mission to the superior judgment of the Deity.* In India it is a 


^ E. Fehrle, Die kultische Keuscheit im Altertum, p. 46. 
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rule with craftsmen never to produce a ware of particular beauty 
and perfect workmanship without some intentional flaw, so as 
not to * tempt providence * by the perfection of the products of 
their skill. The most beautiful Oriental manuscripts are in like 
manner generally defaced in some part by an intentional blot.^ 
By an apparently paradoxical, but consistent, application of the 
same principles even curses are sometimes sought and bestowed 
‘ for luck.' 2 It is manifestly essential that any risk of arousing 
the envy of the powers invoked should be scrupulously avoided 
in the act of conciliating them. Chastity is regarded as tending 
to avert the dangers arising from such envy. In the kingdom of 
Congo, when the sacred pontiff undertook a journey through his 
diocese, all the people, single and married, had to observe strict 
continence lest any indulgence on their part should, by causing 
annoyance to the gods, endanger the safety of the sacred personage.^ 
It is significant that, unlike many other primordial ideas and 
sentiments, the conception of ritual purity has remained unaltered 
in profoundly theological Oriental cultures, such as that of India, 
where it has reached in many respects its highest degree of 
development. Ritual chastity is there observed, as in the most 
primitive phases, by priests and holy men solely as a magical 
qualification, and without any reference to its intrinsic meritorious¬ 
ness as a virtue. Indian sorcerers and wizards, when about 
to perform powerful incantations, had to observe chastity for 
several days.^ '' According to Hindu theory," says Sir M. Monicr- 
Williams, " the performance of penances was like making deposits 
in the bank of heaven. By degrees an enormous credit was 
accumulated, which enabled the depositor to draw to the amount 
of his savings without fear of his draft being refused payment. 
The power gained in this manner by weak mortals was so enormous 
that gods as well as men were equally at the mercy of these all 
but omnipotent ascetics; and it is remarkable that even the 
gods are described as engaging in penance and austerities in 
order, it may be presumed, not to be outdone by human beings. 
Siva was so engaged when the god of love shot an arrow at 
him." In the ‘ Ramayana' the demon Ravana, who is the 
villain of the poem, derives his power from his indulgence in 
ascetic practices. " The secret of his power lay in a long course 
of penance which, according to the Hindu conception, gained for 
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him who practised it, however evil his designs, superiority to the 
gods themselves, and enabled Havana to extort from the god Brahma 
this remarkable boon, that neither gods, genii, demons, nor giants 
should be able to vanquish him/* ^ Ritual purity and chastity 
are in India as intimately associated and intermingled with ritual 
licentiousness and obscenity as anywhere in the savage world. 
Thus the priests of Siva, while ministering to the god in the form 
of a gigantic phallus, and surrounded by the most obscene re¬ 
presentations, are under the strictest obligation to be chaste and 
pure, not only in deed, but in thought, and their complete nakedness 
renders any breach of that necessary purity apparent.^ With those 
experts in asceticism, the Fakirs and Yogis of India, sexual conti¬ 
nence belongs to the same order of observances as self-tortures and 
mutilations similar to those practised by the Dakota warriors, 
and it is also an alternative to ritual licentiousness. An aspirant 
to sanctity may tie a heavy stone to his penis, and thus effectually 
mortify the flesh ; or he may make a vow to deflower a thousand 
virgins. There is not in the most exalted and mystic religious 
literature of India any conception of chastity as a virtue and a 
good in itself; it is always regarded as a means. ‘‘ The life 
of chastity, O Monks,’* it is said in a religious manual, “is lived 
for the purpose of Insight and Thorough Knowledge.** ^ Indeed 
to attach too much importance to ascetic chastity is sometimes 
expressly discouraged: “Undue craving for chastity is, like all 
other forms of clinging to conditions of earthly existence, essentially 
evil.** 4 

The fact that ritual chastity did not, even in India, change its 
primitive character is profoundly significant For had the value 
attached to chastity arisen as the effect of a deep-rooted primordial 
sentiment, and had the chastity required of those engaged in 
important enterprises and in priests been a manifestation of such 
a sentiment, we should expect ritual chastity to assume readily the 
character of a merit and moral virtue. W’e should certainly expect 
that where the importance of ritual chastity had come to occupy 
a foremost place in a highly developed religious culture, and 
where many other sentiments, such as the conceptions of a patri¬ 
archal society, operated strongly in the same direction, the moral 
merit of chastity as a generally applicable virtue should have 
become fully recognised. Yet nothing of the sort has happened. 
Even though the magical effect of chastity was constantly dwelt 
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on, there is not a trace in Indian thought of its being regarded as 
a substantial virtue. 

The same is true of all the other cultures and civilisations out 
of which our own has, directly or indirectly, developed. In Western 
Asia, in Egypt, in Greece, chastity was recognised as a ritual con¬ 
dition of magical power, but not as in itself a moral virtue. The 
Greeks had the same conceptions of the magical action of ritual 
chastity as the Hindus. They regarded it as effective in the prac¬ 
tice of witchcraft.^ Priestesses, more especially those engaged in 
prophecy, had to observe chastity in the pursuit of their avocations. 
But that ritual chastity was never regarded by the Greeks as having 
any bearing on morality and did not affect the naturalism of their 
view of sexual functions. So far were they from drawing inferences 
from magic or religious ritual to morality, that to require young 
women appointed to the service of the gods to remain chaste was 
generally thought unreasonable and barbarous, and care was taken 
to choose old women for those offices.^ The Delphic prophetess 
was usually an old married woman, and complied with ritual require¬ 
ments by dressing in the costume of a virgin.® In Rome chastity was 
esteemed as a civic trait, but had no intrinsic ethical or religious 
significance. The conceptions and sentiments to which supreme 
ethical importance is attached in European tradition are, in the form 
in which they are familiar to us, products of the Christian religion. 


Christian Morality, 

It is usual to trace the ascetic tendencies of Christianity, together 
with many of its other elements, to Eastern influence and to 
Eastern monachism.^ But, as just noted, Eastern asceticism had 
an entirely different character. The saints, the rishis of India, 
practised asceticism, but they were also regarded, owing to their 
very holiness, as above the common law in regard to sexual privileges. 
In no form of Eastern monachism is chastity stringently regarded. 
In the lands of Western Asia, where Christianity had its rise, ritual 
continence was, as elsewhere, a part of the requirements of cere¬ 
monial purity. The Jews were distinguished above all other peoples 
for the importance they attached to the state of ritual undefilement. 
Ritual purity was not with them a special condition of the 


^ E. Fehrle, Die kuUische Keuscheit im AUertum, pp. 157 sq. 

* Pausanias, viii. 5. 12; E. Fehrle, op, cit,, pp. 95, 224 ; J. A. Hild, in 
C. Daremberg and E. Saglio, Diciionnaire des antiquitds grecques et romaines, 
vol. V, p. 753. 

* Diodorus Siculus, xvi. 26. 

* The view was mooted by Clement of Alexandria (Stromata, i. 15, in 
Migne, Patrologiae Cursus Completus, Series Graeca, vol. viii, col. 780). 
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priestly office, but a condition of citizenship, of Jewishdom. 
Jewish religion centred round strict and minute conformity with 
the ritual observances, the Torah—in other words, the traditional 
tabus laid down in the Law. The word ‘ Law' had a significance 
in Hebraic religion which is foreign to most other religious systems. 
In mediaeval language it came to be the usual term for ‘ religion'— 
the * Jewish Law,' ‘ the Mahometan Law,' ‘ the Christian Law' 
are the current designations for those religions. Religion, that is 
to say, was regarded by the Jews as consisting in the observance 
of the rules laid down ; and moral excellence was synonymous in 
the Jewish conceptions with accurate observance of the prescrip¬ 
tions whereby the state of ritual purity, and therefore magic 
power over evil, might be attained. Undoubtedly the moral ideals 
and the moral character of the Jews were high, and their adherence 
to their moral principles was more strict than that of neighbouring 
peoples. But this was not so much because they had raised 
morality to the level of a religious observance as because they 
had raised religious observances to such paramount importance 
that they constituted the whole of morality. It is often said 
that the moral conceptions of the Jews were higher than those 
of other peoples. The judgment is ambiguous. No ethical 
principle was formulated by the Jews that was not recognised 
equally by the Egyptians, the Greeks, or the Romans. The 
difference lay not in the superiority of their ethical principles, 
but in the fact that, with the Jews, every moral principle rested 
upon a religious sanction and was an article of Jewish Divine 
Law. Infringement of any of those principles was not merely 
evil or immoral, but sacrilegious, a treason, an abomination, a sin. 
The rites and customs of the Gentiles, the whoredoms of Babylon, 
were not fiercely denounced on the ground that they were intrinsi¬ 
cally immoral, but on the ground that they were opposed to 
Jewish Law—or, rather, no distinction was drawn by the Jews 
between the one point of view and the other, between the ethical 
law and the Torah. The consumption of pork was regarded with 
as much horror as the rites of Mylitta. We never find Jewish doctors 
discussing, as did Roman jurists or Greek philosophers, whether an 
act is just or unjust, beneficial or harmful; their sole concern and 
criterion was whether it was prescribed by the Torah, whether it was 
conducive to defilement or to religious purity. 

Chastity was not invested with any specially exalted merit in 
Jewish Law. The conceptions of sexual morality in their most 
stringent form, as developed under the influence of patriarchal ideals, 
as well as elaborate ceremonial requirements and tabus, were 
embodied in it; adultery, fornication, breaches of the primitive 
tabus were regarded with utter horror. Indecency was so strongly 
tabued that a man was defiled by seeing himself naked or by being 
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insufficiently clothed while in bed.^ But the primitive passion 
for fatherhood, the importance of increasing the race, of multiplying, 
were far too strongly established in Jewish ideals to permit of any 
exaltation of celibacy or virginity. On the contrary, celibacy was 
looked upon as a religious crime, equivalent to murder and to 
diminishing the image of God, and men over twenty were compelled 
to marry.2 Celibacy was not even tolerable in priests; celibate 
saints and virgins were utterly abhorrent to Jewish ideas. 

At the time when Christianity began to differentiate itself 
among Jewish communities, they were divided into three types 
of Judaism : the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the Essaeans.^ 
The Pharisees, who constituted the bulk of the people, were the 
most rigorous observers of the Torah according to traditional 
Jewish views ; they, in addition, attached an equal importance to 
all national tradition, whether written or oral, as in their scrupu¬ 
lousness in the manner of washing their hands or of cleaning plates 
and dishes, thus neglecting no means of achieving purity or holiness. 
Ths Sadducees who were disposed to adopt Hellenic ideas and to 
bring what they regarded as the more barbarous and obsolete 
ancestral customs into line with more modern sentiment, repudiated 
the ritualistic practices of uncanonical traditions, and confined 
themselves to the observance of the Torah interpreted in a liberal 
spirit. 

The third great sect, that of the Essaeans,^ denounced the 

^ J. A. Eisenmenger, Entdecktes Judenthitm, vol. i, p. 427. 

^ M. L. Margolis, art. “ Celibacy,*’ in The Jewish Encyclopaedia, vol. iii, 
p. 636. 

* Josephus, De hello Jndaico, ix. 13 ; Hippolytus, Refiitatio omnium 
Haeresium, ix. 13. 

^ Josephus writes Essaeans (Antiquitates Judaeorum, xv. 10. 4) and 
Essenes. The latter is probably an Helleniscd form for Greek readers 
(cf. C. D. Ginsburg, art. “ Essenes,” in W. Smith and H. Wace, Dictionary 
of Christian Biography, Literature, Sects, and Doctrmes, vol. i, p. 208). Philo 
writes Essaeans, Epiphanius Issacans—also Essenes and Ossenes—St. Nilus 
Issaeans (in Migne, Patrologiae Cursus Completus, Series Graeca, vol. Ixxix, 
col. 722). Numerous names are mentioned with reference to the less orthodox 
Jewish sects, such as the Poor (Ebionim), Dositheans, Gorthenans, Daily 
Baptists (Hemerobaptisti; in liebrew, Toble Shachrith, A. Edersheim, 
Sketches of Jewish Social Life in the Days of Christ, p. 245), Therapeuts, 
Nazarenes, lessaeans. Those appellations appear to refer in most instances 
to particular aspects of doctrine rather than to distinct sects ; it was the 
fashion to give names to the holders of a given opinion or the observers 
of a given rite, irrespectively of what religious denomination they might 
belong to. John the Baptist, for example, is spoken of as a Daily Baptist, 
a Nazarene, and an Ebionite. The Essaeans, or Issaeans, were indistin¬ 
guishable from the Nazarenes, or lessaeans (see below, p. 367 n.^) ; 
both were identical with the Poor, or Ebionites (Epiphanius, Adversus 
octoginta Haereses, xx. 3, in Migne, op, cit., vol. xli, col. 273). There were 
several Essaean seels which differed ” on trifling points ” [did a/ziKp 6 v n) ; 
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Pharisees and the Sadducees for their superficial ritualism and their 
worldly modernism respectively. They sought holiness not only 
by meticulous ritual observances, but by spiritual exercises that 
might place their whole soul in a state of grace. Most of them 
eschewed cities in order to escape from the immorality that is 
rife therein,'' ^ and lived in coenobitic and communistic brother¬ 
hoods, contributing to the common funds, which were entrusted 
to the management of a purse-bearer or treasurer, by the exercise 
of some craft or of agriculture.- Others, however, lived in the 
cities, and representatives of the sect were to be found in every 
town in Palestine. Some even permitted themselves to take part 
in worldly affairs, and occupied positions of influence under the 
Government; for they were highly trusted because of their honesty, 
and it was one of their principles to be loyal to all authority, '' for 
no one can hold authority without God's help." ^ All were under 
the rule of a strict organisation, and owed obedience to their elected 
presidents, or bishops (cTn/xeAT^rat).'* They were much given to 
travelling from one community to another, carrying, however, 
neither wallet nor money, but dwelling in each town with their 
brethren. None could receive their baptism or partake of their 
communion until he had undergone a period of probation and been 
thoroughly instructed in the tenets of the sect. After their day's 
work they donned white linen garments and partook of their meals 
in common and sacramentally, the food having been prepared by 
priests and been duly blessed and consecrated. They regarded that 
communion as of more value than sacrifices in the temple at 
Jerusalem.® Their love of virtue revealed itself in their indiffer¬ 
ence to money, worldly position and pleasure, their love of man in 
their kindliness, their equality, their fellowship passing all words." ® 
They succoured the afflicted, pitied all men, and fed the poor, 
and " were anxious to assist all those who are heavy laden." 
They bound themselves "in no way to injure anyone, and not 


and which, notwithstanding their elevated principles of universal chaxity, 
detested one another mortally (Hippolytus, Refutatio omnium Haeresium, 
ix. 21 ; Epiphanius, op. cit., x, col. 232). “ The aforesaid sects—namely, 

Essaeans, Dosithaeans, Daily Baptists, Nazarenes—arose before the coming 
of Our Lord. They flourished until the coming of Christ, and afterwards 
from that time until the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus (Epiphanius, 
op. cit., iv. V. coll. 280. 268 ; cf. Philaster, De Haeresibus, iv, viii, ix). 

^ Philo Judaeus, Quod omnis probus liber,'* Opera, vol. ii, p. 457. 

2 Id., in Eusebius, Praepartio evangelica, viii. xi. 4. 10 sqq. ; Josephus, 
De hell. Jud,, ii. 8, 4 sqq. 

^ Hippolytus, Refutatio omnium Haeresium, ix. 18. 

* Josephus, De Bell. Jud., ii. 8. 6. 

* Id., ibid., 8. 5 ; Id., Antiq., xviii. I. 5 ; Hippolytus, op. cit., ix. 16. 

® Philo, op cit., vol. ii, p. 458. 

’ Hippolytus, op. cit., ix. 17. 
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to hate those who injured them, or be hostile to them, but to pray 
for them.'* ^ They scrupled to swear, and were on that account 
specially exempted by the Government from taking oaths.^ Nor 
would they call anyone ' Lord,' but God only.® 

All Essaean sects accepted the Jewish Scriptures, which they 
read and expounded, using, however, great freedom of criticism, 
adducing corruptions and interpolations, and even in some instances 
rejecting the authority of whole portions of the Pentateuch. They 
interpreted the Old Testament in a mantic and mystic manner, 
using allegories and parables, and holding the principle that the 
letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.^ They had, in addition, 
their own collection of sacred writings, which they held secret, 
and it was the duty of appointed members to preserve them 
carefully.® The Essaeans and Nazarenes regarded themselves as 
orthodox Jews, and were so regarded until, after the fall of 
Jerusalem, which they were said to have predicted, differences 
between them and the orthodox parties became more accentuated. 


* Hippolytus, op. cii., ix. i8. 

* Josephus, Antiq., xv. lo. 4. 

* Id., ibid., xviii. 1.5; Hippolytus, op. cit., ix. 17. 21 ; Philo, vol. ii, 
P- 457 - 

* Epiphanius, op. cit., x, col. 231 ; xxix, col. 401 ; xxx. 18, col. 436 ; 
Philo, Opera, vol. ii, p. 458. 

* Josephus, De Bello Judaico, ii. 8. 7. One of their sacred books was that 
known as the ' Book of Elxai' (the fragments have been collected by 
A. Hilgenfeld, Hermae Pastor : Elxai libri Fragmenta, Berlin, 1881), which 
was equally esteemed by Essaeans, Nazarenes, and Ebionim (Epiphanius, 
op. cit., liii). It presents a striking similarity to the so-called Clementine 
Homilies, which, indeed, we are told were used by the Ebionim (Epiphanius, 
op. cit., xxx. 15, coll. 429, 432). The author of the latter work, which was 
ascribed to the first pope of the Catholic Church, was obviously familiar 
with, and recognised the authority of, the Nazarene tractate, which, however, 
is much older. (For the question of date, see J. G. W. Uhlhorn, Die Homilien 
und Recognitionen des Clemens Romanus, p. 392.) The Essaeans and Naza¬ 
renes were very learned, and composed books, all their writings being in 
Hebrew (Aramaic). Epiphanius states that the Nazarenes used the New 
Testament (op. cit., xxxix. 7) ; as it was not in existence, this can only be 
understood to refer to books similar to the Gospels. And in fact we are 
told that they possessed the Gospel according to St. Matthew, and their 
version of the work was generally held to be the original. St. Jerome 
translated it into Greek and Latin; but as it differed substantially from 
the Catholic tradition, it was deemed unwise to publish it (Jerome, Dialogus 
adversus Pelagius, iii. 2, in Migne, op. cit.. Series Latina, vol. xxiii, col. 370 ; 
Commentarium in Evangelium Matthiae, xii. 13, ibid., vol. xxvi, col. 78). 
This Gospel is thought by some to be the same as the * Gospel according to 
the Hebrews ' (R. A. Lipsius, art. ** Gospels, Apocrvphal." in W. Smith 
and H. Wace, Dictionary of Christian Biography, vol. ii, p. 710) ; but others, 
apparently with better reason, regard the Nazarene ‘ Matthew ' as having 
been an entirely different work (A. Hilgenfeld, Evangeliorum secundum 
Hebraeos, etc., quae supersunt, pp. 15 sqq., 33 sq.). 
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They observed circumcision, but they refused to offer burnt 
sacrifices in the Temple.^ The ritual observance to which they 
attached chief importance was baptism, which they used daily, 
being thence called Daily Baptists (Hemero-Baptisti). They 
regarded water as the medium of divine life, and as bestowing 
spiritual immortality and the remission of sins.^ The doctrines 
of the Essaeans and Nazarenes contained no elements extraneous 
to Judaism. Their interpretation of Jewish religion evaded, 
however, to a large extent what had been the Yahwistic reformers' 
chief aim, the exclusion of conceptions associated with the agri¬ 
cultural Tammuz cults. ‘‘ Must we then do whatever things we 
did when we were idolaters ? " the disciple is represented as asking. 
To which the teacher replies: Verily I say unto you, not all 

things, but whatsoever you did well you must do now, and 
more." ^ Yahweh retained his unchangeable character and unity, 
but he was duplicated in a Logos, who was " not God, but the 
Son of God," ^ and to whom the religious themes which the 
prophetic reformers had been at such pains to put down were 
freely applied. Deeply tinged as their doctrines were with 
‘ Gnostic ' conceptions, there was no need to go outside Palestine 
and Babylonia for these. The Messianic visions and prophecies 


^ Josephus, Antiq., xviii. 1.5; Hippolytus, op, cit,, ix. 17. 21 ; Philo, 
Opera, vol. ii, p. 457 ; Epiphanius, op. cit., xix. 3, coll. 265. Cf. Clementine 
Homilies, iii. 45. 

* Josephus, De Bello Jndaico, ii. 8. 5 ; Id., Antiq., xviii. 1.5; Hippolytus, 

op. cit., ix. 16; Epiphanius, op. cit., xvii, col. 256; xxx, coll. 408. 432; 
xliii, col. 960. The ‘ Book of Elxai' taught that whatever sins a man might 
have committed, '* if only he be a believer, he should by baptism receive 
remission of sins ” (Hippolytus, op. cit., ix. 8. Cf. Clementine Homilies, 
vii. 8 : “ To be baptised for the remission of sins, and thus by this pure 
baptism to be born again unto God by the saving water; to wash after 
sexual intercourse "'). The Waters of Life were opposed to the Fire of 
Sacrifice ; thus, again, ' Elxai' taught: “ My sons go not to the image of 
fire, for thereby would ye err ; go rather to the voice of Water (Epiphanius, 
op. cit., xix. 3, col. 265. Cf. Clementine Homilies, xi. 26 : Flee to the 

Water, for this alone can quench the violence of Fire; unless ye be re¬ 
generated by Living Water, you shall not enter the Kingdom of Heaven *'). 
The ‘Clementine Homilies' refer to John the Baptist as “John, a Hemero- 
baptist “ (ii. 23). The Baptists continued to honour the memory of 
" Al-'Hasaih “ in the tenth century (D. A. Chwolsohn, Die Ssahier und der 
Ssabismus, vol. ii, pp. 543 sqq., quoting Muhammad ibn Ish'aq en Nedim ; 
A. Hilgenfeld, Ketzergeschichte des Urchristenthums, p. 232) ; and the same 
rites and conceptions are current at the present day among the Mandaya, 
or Mandaeans, of Mesopotamia and Persian Khusistan. They are called 
by the Arabs ‘ Zubba,' that is. Baptists, and claim to be disciples of John 
the Baptist, but know nothing of Jesus Christ (A. J. W. Brandt, Die 
manddische Religion, pp. 9, 83, 141, 177 sq.). 

* Clementine Homilies, xi. 31, 

‘ Ibid., xvi. 15. Cf. Epiphanius, op. cit., liii, col. 960. 
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of the Jewish seers themselves supplied the material of Essaean 
apocalyptic Christology. They likened the Son of God, after the 
manner of the times, to the sun, and pronounced each morning 
the formula, He is risen/* ^ They arc said by Josephus to have 
‘‘ honoured their legislator most of all after God himself/* ^ They 

^ Josephus, De Bello Judaico, ii. 8. 5. The sects which used the * Book 
of Elxai'—namely, the Essaeans, Ebionim, Nazarenes—ascribed a particular 
symbolic significance to the sun, and they are called by Epiphanius ‘ Hcliaci,' 
sun-worshippers, or Samsaeans, after Samson, that is, Shamash, the sun 
(Epiphanius, op. cit., liii. 2 ; cf. xxix. 5). There is no ground for regarding 
their so-called sun-worship as other than mystically symbolic. The Thera- 
peuts of Alexandria are also described by Philo as offering prayers at dawn 
and even that their minds might be filled with the heavenly light, the 
real sunshine'" (Philo, De Vita Coniemplaiiva, p. 893). The Messiah, as 
early as the second century b.c., was regularly likened to the sun (The 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, Testament of Levi, xviii, ed. R. PI. 
Charles, pp. 62 sq.). The early Christians, who, like the Essaeans, turned 
to the East when praying, held their feasts on Sun-days, associated the death 
of Christ with an eclipse of the sun, and later celebrated His birthday on 
the Mithraic ‘ Natalis dies solis," were likewise held by the pagans to be 
sun-worshippers (Tertullian, Apologia, xvi). Indeed, Christ was always 
assimilated to the sun. The Clementine Homilies state that the disciples 
of John, the Hemerobaptist, looked upon Jesus as the sun, and that he had 
therefore twelve apostles, whereas they regarded John the Baptist as the 
moon, and he accordingly had thirty disciples, or, more precisely, twenty- 
nine and a half, one being a woman, “ for a woman, being half a man, made 
up the number of the triacontad, as with the moon whose revolution does 
not make the complete course of the month " (Clementine Homilies, ii. 23). 

2 Josephus, De Bello Judaico, ii. 8. 9. It was usual to ascribe to every 
sect a ‘ legislator,’ or ‘ founder,’ in the same manner as the social constitution 
of the Spartans was set down to the legislation of Lykurgus, Greek Orphism 
to Orpheus, Judaism to Moses. The ‘ Book of Elxai,’ that is, ’ of the 
Hidden Mind, or Meaning,’ was regarded as having been written by a 
certain Elxai, or Elketai, and a birthplace was even invented for this 
supposed ’ founder,’ a village of ‘ Elkesei ’ in Galilee (Jerome, Commentarium 
in Nahum, i. i). The ‘Poor’ were provided with an eponymous ‘founder,’ 
and circumstantial biographies of this ‘ Poor Man ’ were reproduced until 
not very long ago by quite serious writers, with disparaging remarks on the 
‘ historical sense ’ of those who doubted his existence. The Essaeans and 
Nazarenes honoured a number of traditional personages, whom they regarded 
as successive incarnations of the Son of God, beginning with Adam, the first 
Christ, down to “ Jesus, the son of Nun,” that is to say, Joshua, the son of 
the Fish (Epiphanius, op. cit., xviii. i, col. 257 ; xxx. 3, col. 409). Joshua, 
who was, like the Messiah, associated with the Great Fish, or Leviathan 
(see above, vol. ii, p. 167), was regarded by the Jews as the second promul¬ 
gator of the Law; ‘‘Moses received the Torah on Sinai, and handed it 
down to Joshua, Joshua to the Elders ” (Authorised Daily Prayer Book of 
the United Hebrew Congregations, edited and translated by the Rev. S. Singer, 
p. 184). ‘‘ Only one Son of Man hath brought Israel into the Promised Land, 

Joshua, the son of the Fish, the son of Joseph ” (Beresit Rahba, 97, cited by 
I. Scheftlowitz, ” Das Fischsymbol im Judentum und Christentum,” Archiv 
fur Religionswissenschaft, xiv, p. 4). The Messiah Joshua, or, in Greek, 
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held tliat at his next coming he would appear as the recognised 
ruler of the Kingdom of Heaven. They believed in a day of 
judgment, when their bodies should put on incorruptibility and the 
wicked receive eternal punishment, and they prophesied that the 
world was about to be destroyed in a universal conflagration.^ 
Some of the Essaeans practised celibacy. Speaking of an 
Essacan coenobitic community on the shores of the Dead Sea, 

Jesus Christ (cf. Acts, vii. 45; Hebrews, iv. 8;, the son of Joseph, was 
thus regarded by the Essacan sects as the successor of Moses and the Son of 
God. In other mentions of the Essaean or Ebionite doctrine, the last 
incarnation of the Christ, instead of being given as “ Joshua, the son of the 
Eish," is identified with Jesus Christ (Epiphanius, op. at., xxx. 3, col. 409 ; 
cf. Hyppolytus, Rejutatio omnium haeresinm, x. 35). 

^ Josephus, De Bello Jiidaico, ii. 8. ii ; Hippolytus, op. cit., ix. 22. The 
relation suggested by the views and principles of the Essaean sects to 
Nazarenism, or, as it was called later, Christianity, which no one has ever 
supposed to have originated among the Pharisees or Sadducees, is more 
definitely exhibited by historical documents such as the following. The 
Nazarenes “ scarcely differed in anything from the Essacan sects " (Philastcr, 
De hacrcsihiis, ix.; cf. xvii.). “The sect of the Essaeans was intimately 
interwoven {TTapaTTeirXeyfie^n]) with that just mentioned “—the Nazarenes 
(Epiphanius, op. cit., xix. i, coll. 260sq.). “The sect of the Nazarenes 
preceded Cdirist and did not know Clirist. But all Christians were regarded 
as Nazarenes “ {ibid., xxix. 6, col. 400). “ They did not call themselves 

Nazarenes after Christ, or after Jesus. All Christians were at that time 
called Nazarenes, although for a while they bore the name of lessacans . . . 
either after Jesse who was the father of David, or after Jesus Christ, Our 
Lord. Or they may have been so called after the etymology of Our Lord’s 
name, for Jesus means in the Hebrew tongue Therapeut, that is. Healer 
or Saviour “ {ibid., xxix, i, 4, 5, coll. 389, 397). According to Eusebius, the 
Therapeuts of Egypt formed the first Christian Church in that country 
(Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica, ii. 17, in Migne, Pairologia Graeca, vcl. xx, 
col. 181). Epiphanius endeavours to draw a distinction between * Nasarene * 
and ‘ Nazarene,' as later writers have between * Nazarene ' and ' Nazarite,' 
but as Father Petavius observes, “ he scarcely succeeds in persuading us 
that the ones were different from the others “ (note to Epiphanius, ed. cit., 
col. 387). The denomination * Nazarene,' or ‘ Nazarite,' which means 
‘ dedicated ' or ' consecrated,' was a very ancient one among the Jews 
(see Numbers, vi. 2 sqq.; H. Ewald, The Antiquities of Israel, pp. 84 sqq.). 
The sun-hero of the Essaeans, Samson, was a Nazarene (Judges, xvi. 17). 
John the Baptist was a Nazarene (Luke, i. 15). Paul was “ a ringleader 
of the Nazarenes “ (Acts, xiv. 5). No place of the name of Nazareth is 
known to Palestinian geography before the fourth century a.d., although 
over sixty-three names of towns and villages in Galilee are recorded. By 
a play on words, such as the Jews delighted in, the term * Nazar ' may have 
been assimilated to ' najjar,' the current Semitic word for ‘ carpenter,' thus 
giving rise to the late tradition representing Christ as a carpenter (cf. S4 
Krauss, Das Leben Jesu nach judischen Quellen, pp. 253 sqq. ; T. K. Cheyne, 
art. “ Joseph,’’ in Encyclopaedia Biblica, vol. ii, p. 2598). The term 
* Christian ’ is Gentile, and was not used until after the foundation of the 
Church at Antioch (Epiphanius, op. cit., xxix. i; Tertullian, Adversus 
Marcionem, xlviii.). 
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Pliny says: “ They live without women, renouncing sexual love 
. . . yet their numbers are kept up, and day by day renewed ; 
for many who are weary of battling with the rough seas of life 
flock to them from afar. Thus, strange as it may sound, their 
race has been perpetuated, though no man is ever born in it, for 
thousands of years.** ^ No Essene marries,** says Philo, but 
all practise continence; for women are selfish and jealous, and 
apt to pervert men*s moral dispositions, and to bring them into 
subjection by their coaxings and their wiles.** ^ A Jewish com¬ 
munity of lessaeans, or Therapeuts, near Alexandria, which Philo 
joined for a time, about the year a.d. io, admitted both men and 
women, who participated together in their communal meals, hymns 
and religious dances, but lived in separate monasteries.** 

Women also share in their feasts,** he says, most of whom 
have grown old in virginity, preserving their purity not from 
necessity, like some priestesses among the Greeks, but rather of 
their own free-will, through their zealous love of wisdom, to which 
they are so eager to devote their lives that they pay no attention 
to the pleasures of the body. Their longing is not for mortal 
children, but for a deathless progeny which the soul that is in 
love with God can alone bring forth.** ^ The Dositheans, who are 
described as disciples of John the Baptist,^ but who were in 
existence in 150 b.c.,® were noted among Essaean sects for their 
asceticism. ** They lived in continence after the death of their 
wives ; some of them preserved their virginity.’* ® 

That abstinence was not, however, general among the Essaeans. 
Many of them married and lived with their families. ** They do 
not absolutely deny the fitness of marriage and the propagation of 
mankind by its means,** says Josephus, but they guard against 
the lascivious behaviour of women, and are persuaded that none 
preserves her fidelity to one man. . . . They condemn sensual 
desires as sinful.** ’ In order to justify the purpose of marriage 
for the propagation of the species, some Essaean sects practised 
trial-marriage, marrying a woman only if after three years she 
had proved her fertility.® 

^ Pliny, Nat, Hist., v. 17. 

* Philo, in Eusebius, Praeparatio evangelica, viii. ii. 14 sqq. Cf. Josephus, 
Antiq., xviii. 8. 5 ; Hippolytus, op. cit., ix. 13. 

* Philo, De Vita Contemplativa, viii, 

* Clementine Homilies, ii. 24. 

® T. G. J. Juynboll, Chronicon Samaritanum, pp. 112, 114; Philaster, 
De Haeresibus, iv. 

* Epiphanius, op. cit., xiii, col. 237. 

’ Josephus, De Bell. Jud., ii. 8. 2. 

® Ibid., ii. 8. 13. There are indications that the Essaeans, as well as 
the early Palestinian Christians themselves, continued to observe the tradi¬ 
tional rites of ceremonial licence. They attached great importance to 
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The explanations given of the celibacy practised by Essaean 
sects show that their motives were not generally understood. 
They differed in a fundamental manner from the grounds upon 
which other Eastern ascetics practised continence. With the 
latter, chastity was but a form of self-mortification which entitled 
the ascetic to compensation by magical powers. With the Jews 
the conceptions of ritual purity and of defilement had supplanted 
that of self-mortification. Ritual purity not being regarded by 
them, as by most peoples, as a special qualification of priestly or 
tabu persons in the exercise of their functions, but as necessary for 
all men at all times, that condition of ritual purity came hence to 
be accounted a quality of personal character and equivalent to 
morality. Jewish Law enumerated with minute detail the sources 
of infection by which a man might be defiled, and which 
necessitated his purification by means of Holy Water contain¬ 
ing the ashes of a red heifer without blemish.^ The prepara¬ 
tion of that purifying water impregnated with the divine 
essence of the Bull of Israel entailed precautions more elabo¬ 
rate than any procedure of modem aseptic surgery; and 
doubt was always entertained as to whether every source of 
contamination had been successfully excluded. The priest who 
carried out the final stages of the operation was, in Jerusalem, 
insulated in mid-air on a specially constructed bridge.* The 
Essaeans regarded the methods of the Pharisees as superficial, 
and aimed at outdoing them in compassing ritual purity; not 
only should purity extend to the soul as well as to outward actions, 
but defilement should, as regards the latter, be more thoroughly 
avoided. On joining the communion, the Essaeans were supplied 
with a spade, which they always carried with them. “ When 
they wish to relieve nature they dig a small pit a foot deep 
with the spade that is given them at their first admittance. They 
cover themselves round with their garment that they may not 
offend the divine rays of the sun, and ease themselves in the pit, 
after which they put back the earth which they dug out of it! 
And this they do in a remote spot only, chosen for the purpose; 
and although easement of the body be natural, yet it is a rule 
with them to undergo ablution immediately after, as if they had 
been defiled.” ® Sexual intercourse constituted defilement according 

attending the yearly festival at Mambre, where there was a sacred tree 
which was assimilated to the Heavenly Vine. The festival, at which 
hierodules officiated in sacred brothels, was put down by Constantine on 
account of the scandalous disorders (Sozomenus. Historia Ecclesiastica, 
ii. 4 ; Epiphanius, op. cit., xviii. 2). 

* Numbers, xix. 2 sqq. 

* Mishnah Tohoroth, Parah, iii. 6. 

’ Josephus, De Bello Judaico, ii. 8.9; cf. Hippolytus, op. cit., ix. 20. The 
VOL. III. 25 
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to Levitical Law,^ in the same manner as any other form of 
pollution. The consumption of animal food was also regarded by 
the Essaeans as defiling, and vegetarianism was long looked upon 
by the early Christians as a moral virtue of the same nature as 
chastity. ‘‘ Among ourselves, vegetarianism is regarded as a harm¬ 
less eccentricity,” remarks Dr. Salmon, “ but in early times of 
Christianity, even those who used animal food themselves came 
to think of the vegetarian as one who lived a higher life, and 
approached more nearly to Christian perfection.” ^ 

The conceptions of ritual purity and of defilement, or sin, 
thus differed entirely from the Oriental notion of asceticism, and 
led to a view of the moral merit of chastity unlike any which had 
previously been held. But chastity did not at first occupy the 
paramount place which subsequently came to be assigned to it as 
a moral quality. The difficulty of avoiding all defilement, arid 
the incompatibility between natural functions and perfect purity 
perplexed the Essaeans ; hence the importance which they attached 
to baptism, by which purity could be restored. Many Essaeans 
held that to abstain from procreating the image of God was as 
sinful as the pollution of sexual intercourse.^ According to 
Epiphanius, the author of the ‘ Book of Elxai' ” detested virginity, 
condemned continence, and prescribed marriage.” ^ The language 
of Epiphanius is coloured by denunciatory zeal; what he appears 
to refer to is the statement that whatever impurity might have 
been contracted through incontinence, ” a believer would by 
baptism obtain the remission of sin.” ® There is, however, no 
special horror of unchastity and no trace of the exaltation of 
virginity in anything that we know of early Nazarene thought. 
In the Clementine Homilies, chastity is spoken of in the sense 
of connubial fidelity on the part of married women ; the joys of 
married life and of family affection are dwelt upon in the most 
charming human tone, early marriage and the marriage of all 


procedure described is merely the observance of the regulations laid 
down in Deuteronomy, xxiv. 12-13. The directions for the use of Pharisees 
are far more elaborate and circumstantial; a whole chapter of the tractate 
Berakot is devoted to a minute discussion of the rules to be observed by 
an orthodox Jew in a privy [Berakot, hi., transl. A. Cohen, pp. 150 sqq. ; 
cf. pp. 408 sqq.). 

1 Leviticus, xv. 18. 

2 G. Salmon, A Historical Introduction to the Study of the Books of the 
New Testament, p. 185. 

® Hippolytus, op. cit., ix. 23. 

^ Epiphanius, op. cit., xix. i, col. 261. 

^ Hippolytus, op. cit., ix. 8. The contrast between those views and the 
later Christian doctrine is shown by the indignation with which they are 
reported by the Christian Fathers. 
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priests are strongly insisted on.^ In the Gospels no special stress 
is laid on chastity and there is no denunciation of unchastity.^ 

Not until Christianity had extended beyond the Palestinian 
country-side to populous Roman cities did the conception of sexual 
purity assume a significance unknown in any previous stage of 
the world's history. The senses, the flesh, the world had not been 
clearly perceived to be incompatible with holiness until the pursuit 
of it as a necessary means of salvation had spread beyond the 
seclusion of rural communities and the peaceful retreats of the 
Orient into the heart of a complex civilisation, where sexuality 
was stimulated by the opulence, the contrasts, and the luxury of 
advanced culture. Saturninus, who drew large crowds to the 
Church of Antioch towards the beginning of the second century, 
declaring that ‘‘ marriage and procreation are of Satan," and 
persuading his followers to adopt vegetarianism and celibacy ,3 is 
thought to have been the first to introduce such doctrines 
among those who called themselves Christians." ^ As Chris¬ 
tianity spread among the highly strung populations of the Eastern 
cities of the Roman Empire, the conflict between the ideal of 
ritual purity and the sensuous stimulation of a luxurious civilisation 
became enormously accentuated. In proportion to the difficulty 
of the task, sexual purity became emphasised above all other 
requirements of holiness, and chastity came to be regarded as the 
supreme virtue upon which every other moral quality depended. 
That stress laid on chastity was the direct outcome of an over- 
stimulated sensuality ; it was a protest against the difficulties 
which the latter placed in the way of holiness. The fierceness 
with which the sexual instincts were denounced bears witness to 
the power which they wielded. " How often," says St. Jerome, 
" when I was living in the desert and the solitude that affords 
hermits a savage dwelling-place, parched by a burning sun, how 
often did I fancy myself amid the pleasures of Rome ! I sought 


' Clementine Homilies, iii. 48 ; xiii. 13 sqq., 18. 

• Matthew, xix. 12, is manifestly figurative. Matthew, v. 28, has reference 
to adultery, not to ritual purity, and implies no more than was contained 
in current Jewish ideas. Berakot, iii. 5, has : ** He who gazes at the little 
finger of a woman is as though he had gazed at her nakedness (or had con¬ 
nection with her) " (ed. A. Cohen, p. 157 ; cf. E. Screiber, Die Principen 
des Judenthums verglichen mit denen des Christenthums, pp. 192 sqq.). 

* Hippolytus, op. cit., vii. 16. Cf. Irenaeus, Contra Haereses, i. 28, in 
Migne, op. cit.. Series Graeca, vol. vii, col. 690 ; I Timothy, iv. 3. 

^ G. Salmon, art. “ Saturninus,'* in W. Smith and H. Wace, Dictionary 
of Christian Biography, vol. iv, p. 587. As Mr. Mead remarks, “ Protestant 
theologians especially regard encratism as a heretical practice; but there 
seems no sufficient reason for assuming that so common a feature of religious 
life can be traced to any particular teacher *' (G. R. S. Mead, Fragments of 
a Faith Forgotten, p. 178). 
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solitude because I was filled with bitterness. Sackcloth disfigured 
my misshapen limbs and my skin had become by neglect as 
black as an Ethiopian's. Tears and groans were every day my 
portion. I, who from fear of hell had consigned myself to that 
prison where I had no other companions but scorpions and wild 
beasts, fancied myself amongst bevies of young girls. My face 
was pale and my frame chilled with fasting; yet my mind was 
burning with the cravings of desire, and the fires of lust flared 
up from my flesh that was as that of a corpse. I do not blush to 
avow my abject misery. ... So long as we are borne down by 
this frail body, so long as we have treason within this earthly vessel, 
so long as the flesh lusteth against the spirit and the spirit against 
the flesh, there can be no sure victory." ^ 

The sexual aspect of holiness came to eclipse all other issues, 
and morality came to mean, what it has ever since connoted in 
European tradition, sexual purity. Athanasius declared that the 
appreciation of virginity and of chastity, which had never before 
been regarded as meritorious, was the one supreme revelation 
and blessing brought into the world by Jesus Christ.^ Sexual con¬ 
tinence was not only regarded as of the same importance as the 
most essential doctrines of the Christian faith and the principles 
of Christian ethics, but it was proclaimed to be the chief of all 
virtues, and the first and indispensable condition of righteousness 
and of faith itself.^ "A stain upon our chastity," said Tertullian, 
" is accounted by us as more dreadful than any punishment or any 
death." ^ " The Kingdom of Heaven," he proclaimed, " is thrown 
open to eunuchs." * Origen castrated himself.® Numerous Chris¬ 
tians adopted the same course; surgeons were besieged with 
requests to perform the operation.*^ In the literature of apocryphal 
Acts of the Apostles which issued from the Churches of Asia Minor 
in the second century, " the married life is treated as absolutely 
unlawful. The Apostolic preachers are represented as having done 

^ Jerome, Epistola, xxii. 7. 4, in Migne, Patrologiae Cursus completus, 
Series prima, vol. xxii, cols. 398, 396. 

* Athanasius, In passionem et crucem Domini, xxx., in Migne, Patro¬ 
logiae Cursus compleius, Series Graeca, vol. xxviii, col. 236. Cf. Id., De 
virginitate, ibid., col. 279 ; Ambrose, De virginihus, ibid.. Series prima, vol. 
xiv, coll. 192 sqq. 

* Ambrose, Commeniaria in epistola ad Corinthiis prima, in Migne, op. cit., 
vol. xvii, coll. 221 sq. 

* Tertullian, Apologeticus, in Migne, op. cit., Series prima, vol. i, col. 535. 

® Id., De monogamia, in., in Migne, op. cit., vol. iii, col. 932. 

® Eusebius, Htstoria ecclesiastica, vi. 8.« 

’ Justin, Apologia I pro Christianos, xxix., in Migne, op. cit.. Series 
Graeca, vol. vi, col. 373 ; Origen, in Matt., xv. i. This was a penal offence 
under Roman law (Suetonius, Domitian, vii.), and the Roman Government 
refused to sanction the practice. 
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a good work when a couple about to unite in wedlock have been 
prevailed on to abandon the design, or when a wife has been 
persuaded to refuse further intercourse with her husband. The 
persecution which the Christian preachers met with is frequently 
represented as arising from the natural resentment of husbands 
at such teaching.** ^ No act of a married woman calls forth 
more admiration from the writers than her deserting her 
husband. It is denied that married persons, or any persons 
who have been guilty of sexual intercourse, can share in the 
resurrection.2 Woman was regarded not as ‘ impure' only, 
but as the obstacle to purity, the temptress, the enemy ; she was 
" the gate of Hell.** ^ “ Every woman,** says Clement of Alex¬ 
andria, “ ought to be filled with shame at the thought that she 
is a woman.** ^ St. Jerome pours scorn upon motherhood, ** the 
tumefaction of the uterus, the care of yelling infants, all those 
fond feelings which death at last cuts short.** ^ 

The importance, the necessity of chastity was inconsistent with 
compromise. Tertullian insisted in lengthy arguments that 
marriage was nothing but fornication, and that captious dis¬ 
tinctions drawn between it and adultery were mere legal fictions.® 
St. Ambrose said that married people ought to blush at the state 
in which they are living.** He argued that men and women were 
born in a state of virginity, and that to change that state was to 
deface the work of the Creator.*^ Jerome said that to do so was 
equivalent to prostituting the members of Christ.® The superficial 
sophism that men and women would not have been created with 
organs of generation had these been intended to remain functionless, 
was readily disposed of. Bishop Gregory of Nyssa held that Adam 
and Eve had, at first, been created sexless, and that the phrase 
** Male and female created He them *' referred to a subsequent 
act necessitated by Adam's disobedience ; had this not taken place 
the human race would have been propagated by some harmless 


^ G. Salmon, A Historical Introduction to the Study of the Books of the 
New Testament, p. 327. 

* Ibid., pp. 333, 340. The Apostle John is represented in Christian 
tradition as having been on three occasions prevented from marrying by 
the direct interposition of Christ (Acta Joannis, ed. T. Zahn, p. 247). 

* Tertullian, De cultu faeminarum, in Migne, op. cit.. Series prima, vol. i, 
col. 1305. 

* Clement of Alexandria, Paedagogus, ii. 2, in Migne, op. cit,. Series Graeca, 
vol. viii, col. 429. 

* Jerome, Epistola, xxii. 2, in Migne, op. cit., Series prima, vol. xxii, 
col. 395. 

* Tertullian, Liber de exhortaiione casiitatis, ix., in Migne, op. cit., vol. ii, 
coll. 924 sq. 

’ Ambrose, Exhortatio virginitatis, in Migne, op. cit., vol. xvi, col. 346. 

® Jerome, Epistola, xxii., in Migne, op. cit., vol. xxii, col. 397. 
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mode of vegetation.^ The view was endorsed by John of Damascus.* 
The logical consequences of the advocacy of virginity were 
faced without hesitation ; both Ambrose and Tertullian declared 
that the extinction of the human race was preferable to its 
propagation by sexual intercourse.® " What is better/' said 
Tertullian, '' than the good which we learn from the apostle who, 
indeed, permitteth to marry, but preferreth abstinence, the one 
because of the snares of temptation, the other because of the 
distress of the times; which reasons being considered, it is 
easily discerned that the power to marry hath been granted 
to us through necessity. But what is yielded through necessity 
is lowered in value. Lastly, whereas it is written ' It is better to 
marry than to burn,' what sort of a good is this, pr'ythee, that 
is recommended by comparing it with an evil ? So that it is better 
to marry only because it is worse to burn ; but how much better, 
then, neither to marry nor to burn ! Men make themselves new 
pretexts for marriage in their anxiety for descendants, in the pleasure, 
so bitter, of children. With us this is idle. Whether marriage be 
for the sake of the flesh, or of the world, or of having descendants, 
not one of those reasons applies to the servants of God." ^ 

These views were not, as has sometimes been represented, 
exceptional and extreme opinions. It would be hard to find many 
Christian writers in the first four centuries who have not composed 
a tractate in laudation of virginity; and none speaks of marriage 
and family affection in the human tone of the Ebionite Clementine 
Homilies. There was division of opinion and much controversy 
on the question whether marriage was permissible or not, and 
several of the Fathers protested against the view that it is 
incompatible with the profession of the Christian religion; 
but they were one and all agreed in regarding it as an evil, 
albeit a necessary evil. Clement of Alexandria devotes a 
whole book, the third, of his ‘ Stromata,' to combating the view 
that marriage is incompatible with salvation, but he has no doubt 
as to celibacy being infinitely superior and as to woman being the 


^ Gregorius Nyssenus, Be hominis opificio, in Migne, o/?. cit., Series Graeca, 
vol. xliv, col. 185. 

* John of Damascus, Be fide orthodoxa, iv. 24, in Migne, op. cit., Series Graeca, 
vol. xciv, col. 1208. This was proved by pointing out that before the Fall 
Adam and Eve were not ashamed, which could not have been possible had 
they possessed reproductive organs, whereas after the F'all they saw that 
they were naked.’* Jerome demonstrates that the organs of generation are 
the abode, if not the creation, of the devil (Jerome, Epistola, xxii. ii, in 
Migne, op. cit.. Series prima, vol. xxii, coll. 400 sq.). 

* Ambrose, Exhortatio virginitatis, in Migne, op. cit., vol. xvi, cols. 343 sqq.; 
Tertullian, Ad uxorem, ix. 3. 5, in Migne, op. cit., vol. i. col. 1278. 

^ Tertullian, loc. cit. 
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tool of Satan.^ Cyril of Jerusalem was the most determined 
opponent of those who disputed the permissibility of marriage; 
yet he pleaded that “ one must not condemn marriage, but virginity 
is better,” and declared that through it men were made the equals 
of angels. His position was identical with that of Tertullian, save 
that he regarded human nature as unequal to the task.^ John 
Chrysostom was among the most moderate of the Christian 
Fathers. He concludes his discussion of the question by saying: 
" Marriage is good, but virginity is better than marriage. If 
you would have my candid opinion on the matter, it is that I 
consider virginity to be as high above marriage as the heavens 
are above the earth.” ® In a subsequent age Thomas Aquinas 
reiterated that virginity alone can make men equal to angels, 
and declared that it was as much above chastity as magnificence 
is above liberality.* The principles of the Fathers were confirmed 
by the decrees of Synods,® and are embodied in the canon of the 
Council of Trent, in which it is laid down that, ” Whosoever saith 
that the marriage state is to be placed above the state of virginity, 
or of celibacy, and that it is not better and more blessed to remain 
in virginity, or in celibacy, than to enter matrimony, let him be 
anathema.” * 


^ Clement of Alexandria, Stromata, vii. 12, in Migne, Patrologia Graeca, 
vol. ix, coll. 497, 499 ; cf. N, Le Nourry, Dissertationes de omnibus dementis 
Alexandrini Operibus, ibid,, pp. 1181 sq. 

2 Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechesis vi de Uno Deo, in Migne, op. cit., Series 
Graeca, vol. xxxiii, col. 601. Cf. Catechesis xii de Christo Incarnato, xxxiv, 
ibid., col. 766 ; L. Ellies-Du Pin, Nouvelle bibliothique des auteurs eccl^sias- 
tiques, vol. ii, p. 137. 

3 John Chrysostom, De virginitaie, ix, in Migne, op. cit., Series Graeca, 
vol. xlviii, col. 540. Cf. De non iterando conjugio, i, ibid., coll. 611, 614; 
L. Ellies-Du Pin, op. cit., vol. iii, p. 35. See also, Augustine, De sanctis 
virginibus, xiv; Migne, op. cit., vol. xl, coll. 402 sq.; Id., De bono viduitatis, 
xi sq., ibid., vol. xix, coll. 431 sq., 445 ; Cyprian, De habiiu virginarum, xxiii, 
op. cit., vol. iv, col. 463. 

* Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, II, ii, quaest. clii, art. iii. Opera, 
vol. iii, col. 1063. 

® Concilium Gangrense, can. i ; Consilium Mediolanense, a.d. 390, in 
Ph. Labbe, Sacrorum Conciliorum Collectio, vol. ii, p. 1106, vol. iii, pp. 689 sq. 

® Canones et decreta Concilii Tridentini, Sess, xxiv, can. x. 
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Sex Morality among the 
European Barbarians, 

I T is not without interest to follow the effects of the Christian 
conceptions of sexual morality upon the barbarian peoples who 
were destined to become the heirs of Western civilisation. No 
more incongruous contact of radically opposite cultural elements, 
as of burning lava with water, could be imagined than that of the 
products of Eastern ritualism and asceticism imported into Mediter- 
ranean culture with the social, ethical, and traditional ideas and 
usages of the northern Teutonic and Celtic populations of Europe. 
Something of the conceptions which, among the latter, governed 
the relation of the sexes has already been noted. Those societies 
were as yet little removed from matriarchal traditions. Their 
sagas, the scraps of information out of which a picture of their 
social life may be constructed, show the presentment of free, 
masterful women, often holding the position of queens or chief- 
tainesses, commonly exercising the functions of priestesses, almost 
invariably conceived as endowed with magic attributes and powers. 
Their lovers, or husbands, come to them at their invitation, and 
are dismissed at their pleasure. Marriage, in the case of chief¬ 
tains, was almost invariably an economic transaction into which 
no other motives entered, and it mattered not at all whether the 
lady whose possessions were desired was a maid, a widow, or was 
already actually married. The latter was commonly the case. 
When, for instance, Kilydd, a British king, bethought himself 
of getting married, he “ took counsel where he should find a wife. 
Said one of his counsellors, ‘ I know a wife that will suit thee well, 
and she is the wife of King Doged.’ And they resolved to go and 
seek her; and they slew the king, and brought away his wife and 
one daughter that she had along with her. And they conquered the 
king's lands." ^ The procedure is representative of the marriage 

' The Mabinogion, translated by Lady Charlotte Guest (ed. A. Nutt), 

p. 102. 
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transactions met with in Celtic records. When a marriage was 
not founded upon economic considerations, but on love, it was 
frankly regarded as a temporary and provisional arrangement. In 
an Irish saga, Fionn, being the guest of the chieftain Eanna, is 
dazzled by the beauty of his daughter, the fair Sgathach, and in 
fact falls passionately in love with her at first sight. He there 
and then asks her hand in marriage, offering two hundred head of 
cattle and a hundred ounces of gold if the chieftain will bestow 
her upon him as his wife—“ for one year.*' Her father is 
honoured by the request and, after consulting the wishes of his 
daughter, who replies that she would not think of dishonouring 
her father by opposing his desire, the temporary nuptials are 
solemnised with much dignity.^ The marriage bonds are in every 
instance of the loosest; each party has complete freedom to leave 
and contract another marriage whenever he or she pleases. The 
famous queen Medb has at least three living husbands, who are 
constantly quarrelling about her.^ Frequent changes of partners 
are common till late in mediaeval history. 

Although polygamous households were rare, there was no 
recognised principle of monogamy, and among chieftains poly¬ 
gamy was not unusual. The supreme king of Ireland, Diarmaid 
mac Cerbaill, has two legitimate wives, apart from concubines; ^ 
Conchobar is represented as marrying Derdri, or seeking her in 
marriage, although he is already married to Mugain Aitencaithrech,^ 
When Cuchulainn woos Emer, after she has asked him a number 
of questions, carefully enquiring into his antecedents, she adds, as 
an afterthought: ** Yet one more question, hast thou a wife 
already ? " ® Folk-tales represent a hero with two wives living in 
perfect harmony as nothing unusual.® 


1 The Book of the Lays of Fionn, ed. E. MacNeill (Irish Text Society), 
Part i, p. 145. Similarly Princess Findabair is married to Faech “ for one 
year" (R. Thurneysen, Die irische Helden- und Kdnigsage, p. 291; cf. p. 286). 

* E. Hull, The Cuchullin Saga in Irish Literature, p. liii. 

® H. d'Arbois de Jubainville, Etudes sur le droit celtique, vol. i, p. 218; 
Id., La civilisation des Celtes, pp. 292 sq. 

^ Id., Udpopie celtique en Irlande, pp. 89, loi, 176. 

^ E. Hull. The Cuchullin Saga in Irish Literature, p. 67, 

® A. Nutt, " The Lai of Eriduc and the Marchen of Little Snow-White," 
Folk-lore, iii, p. 32. Cf. C. De Smedt and J. De Backer, Acta sanctorum. 
Hiberniae, pp. 343 sq.; Whitley Stokes, " Annals of Tigernach," Revue 
Celtique, xvii, pp. 139, 142 sqq., 146, 163, 165. " Genuine popular tradition 

implies a society in which a multiplicity of such rewards (a damsel as wife) 
causes no difficulty ; the prejudice against accepting more than one is a 
later racial and literary development" (G. Schoepperle, Tristan and Isolt, 
a Study of the Sources of Romance, vol. i, p. 527). Caesar rpeaks of the 
marriages of the Gauls as polygamous (De Bello Gallico, vi. 19. 3). In 
myths and records marriage is as a rule represented as monogamous. But 
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The fraternal polyandry which obtained among the Britons in 
the time of Caesar is mentioned in Irish literature about the first 
century; Clothru, Queen of Connaught, had three brothers for her 
husbands.^ Brothers share the same mistress.^ The traditions of 
clan-brotherhood, and the derivative notions of the duties of hos¬ 
pitality, make it a point of honour to supply the guest with a 
temporary partner. Cuchulainn and his companions, when enter¬ 
tained by the King of Ulster, are given their choice of fifty women 
each, including the king's daughter and the queen herself.^ When 
King Conchobar travelled, his host placed his wife at his disposal.^ 
We are told incidentally that the son of King Aed Mac Ainmerech, 
when travelling through Ireland, was provided each night with 
the wife of a different chieftain.® When the King and Queen of 
Connaught send ambassadors to Dare Mac Fiachna, to negotiate 
for the acquisition of a certain sacred bull, they mention, among 
other terms of payment, that the queen '' will receive him in 
her bed." ® Ordinary travellers enjoyed the same hospitality. 
A chieftain receiving a party of pilgrims for the night bids them 
" each take a woman." ^ Those customs survived in Ireland as 

it must be borne in mind that those documents have undergone Christian 
editorship, and, however lenient and perfunctory that editorship might be, 
any recognition of polygamy would be strictly suppressed. Polygamous 
households, though by no means unknown, were infrequent; in a matriarchal 
society, polygamy is usually polyaecious, and of such polyaecious marriage 
there is ample evidence. Gildas definitely states that the Britons had a large 
number of wives,” ” quamplurimas conjuges habentes ” (Gildas, Epistola, 
ed. J. Stevenson, p. 36) ; there is no ambiguity about the words, the authority 
is one of the best, and there is no question of misrepresentation, for the 
statement occurs in an exhortative epistle addressed to the Britons themselves. 
One of the tasks of early Christian legislation was to put down polygamy 
among the barbarians (see below, p. 422). There is, therefore, no solid ground 
for the assertion that marriage among the Celts was monogamous. It is 
certain that no legal principle of monogamy was recognised. 

1 R. Thurneysen, Die irische Helden- und Konigsage, p. 584 ; K. Meyer, 
“The Edinburgh Gaelic Manuscript XL,” The Celtic Magazine, xii, p. 211. 
Cf. above, vol. i, pp. 695 sqq. 

2 L.-C. Stern, “ Le Manuscrit irlandais de Leide,” Revue Celtique, xiii, p. 20. 

® Fled Bricyend. The Feast of Bricrhi, ed. and trans. by G. Henderson, 

pp. 69, 81 ; H. Zimmer, “ Der kulturgeschichlliche Hintergrund in den Erzah- 
lungen der alter irische Heldensagen,” Sitzungsberichte der Konigliche Preus- 
sische Akademie, 1911, p. 197, 

^ H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Udpopie celtique en Ivlande, pp. 8, 29. 

^ H. Zimmer, “ Keltische Beitr^ge,” Zeitschaift fiir deutsches Alterthum 
und deutsche Litteratur, xxx, p. 284. 

® Tdin hd Cualnge, translated by H. d'Arbois de Jubainville, p. 36. The 
same offer is also made to Fer Diad for his assistance, in addition to Princess 
Findabair, who meanwhile showers kisses upon him to induce him to accept 
the offer (R. Thurneysen, Die irische Helden- und Konigsage, pp. 221 sq.). 

^ H. Zimmer, “ Keltische Beitr^ge,” Zeitschrift fur deutsches Alterthum 
und deutsche Litteratur, xxxiii, p. 167. 
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late as the seventeenth century. Fynes Moryson tells us that a 
nobleman, on coming to the house of an Ulster chief, was met 
at the door with sixteen women all naked except their loose 
mantles; whereof eight or ten were very faire and two seemed 
very nymphs/' ^ 

Irish heroes are unsurpassed in any literature for the multi¬ 
plicity of their amatory adventures. While he is wooing Emer, 
and engaged in acquiring certain accomplishments which she 
requires of him, Cuchulainn becomes the husband" (sic) of 
Uatach ; * and, while he is the husband of the latter, he has a son 
by Queen Aife.^ While still engaged in ‘‘ wooing " Emer, he has 
an amatory interlude of some months with the goddess Fand, the 
wife of Manannan Mac Lir> 

There is no notion of pre-nuptial chastity ; princesses of the 
noblest families, besides being freely offered to guests, bestow 
their favours on whomsoever they please. Medb, Queen of Con¬ 
naught, boasted to her husband: Before I was married, I was 
never without a secret lover in addition to my official lover." ® 
Princess Findabair mentions to her mother that she rather fancies 
the messenger who has been sent from the opposing camp. The 
queen replies: If you love him, then sleep with him at night." ® 
The same customs obtained in Britain ; of a troop of warriors 
we are told that they were freely beloved by the daughters of 
kings of the island of Britain." The narrator adds his approval 
of the custom: This they merit, for they were ever in 
the front and the rear in every peril." Unmarried girls and 
married women were taken as concubines without any difficulty." * 
It does not appear that the conception of virginity being desir¬ 
able even in the bride of a king had become established. 
In Celtic sagas, when a girl betrothed from birth to a king is 
abducted by a lover, the royal claimant is no less eager to regain 
possession of her than if her ' honour' had remained unsullied.® 


^ Fynes Moryson, Itinerary, fol. i8i. 

* E. Hull, The Cuchullin Saga in Irish Literature, p. 76. 

® Ibid., p. 79. 

* H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Udpopie celtique en Irlande, pp. 174599. 

® Tdin ho Cualnge, translated by H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, p. 35. 

® H. Zimmer, Der kulturgeschichtliche Hintergrund in den Erzah- 
lungen der alter irische Heldensagen,’' Sitzungsberichte der Kbnigliche Preus- 
sische Akademie, 1911, p. 188. 

’ The Mabinogion, ed. A. Nutt, p. 152. 

® J. von Pflugk-Harttung, ** Les cycles epi9ues dTrlande, leur date et 
leur charaetdre,” Revue Celtique, xiii, p. 177. 

* A. H. Leahy, Heroic Romances of Ireland, vol. i, pp. 23 sq. The same 
indifierence is shown by British chieftains (The Mabinogion, ed. A. Nutt, 
p. 64). 
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Sualdam marries Dechtin, the sister of King Conchobar, knowing 
her to be pregnant.^ A king of Ireland, when sending mes¬ 
sengers through the provinces to seek the fairest bride for him, 
mentions as a special stipulation, and as if it were an unusual 
claim, ** that no woman should be to him as a wife, unless she had 
never before been as a wife to any one of the men of the land/* * 
Sentiments of bodily modesty were undeveloped. Celtic 
warriors in full fighting costume were, but for their weapons and 
ornaments, entirely naked.^ It was an invariable usage for young 
unmarried girls to attend on them and assist them with their 
ablutions, to massage them, and wait on them at their toilet.^ Men 
and women bathed in public.® It is mentioned incidentally 
that, while a troop of warriors and women is on the march, a 
young woman strips herself naked, merely to attract the atten¬ 
tion of a hero.® The absence of pudicity exceeds, indeed, 
anything reported of the manners of the Eskimo or North 
American Indians.’ " It is certain that the bonds of modesty and 

^ L. Duvau, “ L^gende de la conception de Cuchulainn/' Revue Celtique, 
ix, p. 12. 

* Ibid., vol. ii, pp. 94 sqq. A similar claim is made by Cuchulainn when 
wooing Emer : "I have never accepted a woman who has known a man 
before me/* he informs her (E. Hull, The Cuchullin Saga, p. 68). That, 
however, is plainly untrue. Besides innumerable connections with married 
women, he is eager to claim Blathnad after she has become the mistress of 
Caroi (K. Meyer, " Irish Miscellanies,** Revue Celtique, vi, pp. 187 sq.). The 
claim in the * Wooing of Emer * looks as if it were a Christian interpolation, 
Cuchulainn having become an almost Christian hero. 

* H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, La civilisation des Celtes et celle de Vipopie 
homdfique, pp. 8, 371 sq. ; Livy, xxii. 46. 6 ; Polybius, ii. 28. 7 sq. The 
' braca * or breeches, which appears to have been imported from the East, 
is not part of the original Celtic apparel, and was not in general use among 
the Celts. Polybius, in the passage above referred to, mentions that the 
Gaesetes, before entering into battle, took off their breeches. 

* See below, p. 413. 

* K. Meyer, ** The Death Tales of the Ulster Heroes,** Royal Irish Academy, 
Todd Lectures Series, xiv, pp. 32 sq. ; K. Meyer, '* The Edinburgh Gaelic 
Manuscript XL,** The Celtic Magazine, xii, p. 212. The usage persisted 
till late in the Middle Ages in all northern lands. See A. Schultz, Das hdfische 
Leben zur Zeit der Minnesinger, vol. i, p. 171. 

* H. Zimmer, '* Der Kulturgeschichtliche Hintergrund in den ErzShlungen 
der alter irische Heldensagen,** Sitzungsberichte der Konigliche Preussische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1911, p. 208. 

’ The Queen of Ulster, and all the ladies of the court, to the number 
of six score and ten, come to meet Cuchulainn, naked to the waist, and 
raising their skirts “so as to expose their private parts** (H. Zimmer, ibid., 
pp. 194, 207). Similar incidents are repeatedly mentioned, and are treated 
as customary. Cf. Fled Brier end. The Feast of Bricriu, ed. by G. Henderson 
(Irish Texts Society), p. 67 ; Caesar, De Bello Gallico, vii. 47. Rabelaisian 
details are given in the * Tdin b6 Ctialgne * as to the effects of fear on Queen 
Medb (Tdin bd Cualnge, translated by H. d*Arbois de Jubainville, pp. 242 sq.). 
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of morality have never been more lax than in Ireland during the 
first centuries." ^ 

Owing to the earlier development of literary activity in Ireland 
as compared with other barbarian countries, our information 
concerning Irish pagan society is older and more detailed. But, 
as will presently be seen, there is ample evidence that the 
principles and social customs of other barbaric nations did not 
differ in any essential particular from those represented in the 
literary records of Ireland. Celtic-speaking peoples, in Britain and 
in Gaul, had identical usages. German writers draw a contrast 
between the looseness of sexual morality among Celtic nations and 
the supposed relative austerity of ancient German manners, appeal¬ 
ing to the testimony of Tacitus, who, like the eighteenth-century 
doctrinaires, held up the picture of the ‘ noble savage * as an indict¬ 
ment of the vices of civilisation.* But as soon as the Teutonic 
barbarians emerge into the light of recorded history, their vices 
and the brutaility of their licentiousness exceed anything in the 
records of other races.* Of the Nordic people, their latest English 
historian admits that they " were guilty of two besetting vices ; 
immoderate love of wine and of women." The chronicles, he says, 
make constant reference to their ceaseless desire " to overcome the 
chastity of matrons and make concubines even of the daughters 
of the nobility." ^ 


It appears that privacy was not accounted necessary by the women for 
the fulfilment of natural functions. The licentious entertainment of guests 
by queens and princesses at royal banquets is described with the remark, 
" as was the custom " (H, Zimmer, loc. cit., p. 198). 

^ J. von Pflugk-Harttung, “ Les cycles ^piques dTrlande, leur date et leur 
charactdre," Revue Celtiqiie, xiii, p. 177. 

* St. Boniface, in appealing to the English Saxons to mend their licen¬ 
tiousness, mentions that the Saxons in olden times"—not, be it 
noted, in his own time and experience—punished adultery severely (Boni¬ 
face, Epistola, Ixii, in Migne, Patrologiae Cursus Completus, vol. Ixxxix, 
cols. 759 sq.). The impression of greater austerity in German manners appears 
to arise chiefly from this fiercer proprietary jealousy and more brutal punish¬ 
ment of ‘ adultery ' in the barbaric sense of the term. The Germans were 
more cruel. 

* This is set down by some to * corruption.* The explanation, 
which is called into service whenever and wherever sexual manners which 
do not conform to modern European standards are found, has been so 
much abused that, in the absence of definite evidence, it has lost 
all force as an unsupported argument. Even the manners described in 
the oldest Irish literature have been, incredible as it may seem, apologised 
for by using the blessed word ‘ corruption ' (R. Thurneysen, Die irischen 
Helden- und Konigsage, p. 81). It is perplexing to know when * corruption * 
began ; and it appears safest to accept the orthodox view of the Church, 
that it began in the Garden of Eden. 

* A. Mawer, The Vikings, pp. 95, 84. 
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How were those customs and those conceptions affected when 
Christianity, with its obsessing horror of sex relations, even in 
marriage, became established among those populations ? Their 
immemorial customs and ideas could not become suddenly trans¬ 
formed by their wholesale conversion to the new religion. Such 
a transformation does, as we have noted, often take place rapidly 
and completely in savage societies under the influence of missionaries. 
But the conditions attending the conversion of the European bar¬ 
barians were different. The chief motive of conversion with the 
present-day savage is his recognition of the superior power of Euro¬ 
pean magic. That motive scarcely existed with the northern 
barbarians; what magical power Roman missionaries could mani¬ 
fest by virtue of their connection with the decaying ruins of the 
first European civilisation was scarcely of a nature to impress the 
barbarians by any conspicuous superiority. To some extent the 
glamour and prestige attaching to the name of Rome com¬ 
pensated for that deficiency, and barbarian cliieftains were 
flattered by assimilation to Roman patricians and the adoption 
of Roman religion. Above all, the superior knowledge and 
education of * clercs' was indispensable to them in the organi¬ 
sation and administration of their new kingdoms. But there 
was nothing of the prestige exercised by a European missionary 
among savages in the influence of the apostles over the mass of 
the people. The latter became converted ‘ en masse,' often being 
literally driven like flocks of sheep through the baptismal waters 
at the behest of their rulers. It would be difficult to imagine how, 
in those circumstances, their immemorial standards and customs 
could become instantly transformed. And they were not. In the 
barbarian society of the early Middle Ages, in the life of the warrior 
chieftains of the ‘ age of chivalry,' and in their conceptions as 
regards the relations of the sexes, the old customs and ideas are 
but slightly modified by Christian influence. 

The • Age of Chivalry* 

The tradition of an ‘ age of chivalry ' has contributed 
to draw a veil of vague misconceptions over the obscure 
origins of European societies. It was firmly believed in the later 
Middle Ages that the romances of chivalry composed in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, which referred to the times of Charle¬ 
magne and his predecessors, and more especially to those of a 
British chieftain called Arthur and his warriors, represented 
accurately, if not actual historical events, at least the manners, 
customs, and ideas of European societies during those periods. 
That belief has been dealt with tenderly by modern historical 
criticism, and the mediaeval notion survives in vague current 
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conceptions of barbarian society during the centuries which 
immediately followed the introduction of Christianity.^ In the 
romantic literature which furnishes the elements of the picture 
of the * age of chivalry/ we are in the midst of a fantastic 
world; knight-errants roaming in search of ‘ adventure/ res¬ 
cuing distressed damsels, joining in the pageantry of jousts and 
tourneys, holding exalted ideals and observing codes of knightly 
honour, appear scarcely more real than the giants and dragons 
which they overcome, the enchanters and enchantresses that cast 
their spells upon them, the magic castles which rise and vanish. 
If from the dream-pictures of romance we turn to anything in 
the nature of historical documents and records, we come upon a 
society which presents the reverse of those pictures, and surpasses 
in grossness any savage or barbaric community described in 
ethnological accounts. 

The British monk Gildas spent his life in the midst of that 
society of barbarian chieftains and warriors who, in the romantic 
tradition of chivalry, came to be thought of as the knights of Arthur s 


^ It was in the Middle Ages a matter of Christian faith to accept implicitly 
as historical truth the romances of chivalry and, in particular, those which 
had reference to Charlemagne and his age. Charlemagne, the great ally, 
for his own political ends, of the Church, who had established her 
authority where her position had been doubtful and precarious, and 
had won new realms for the faith, was canonised by clerical gratitude, 
which showered honour and adulation upon the armed missionary. The 
first German emperor was the central figure round which the heroic 
sagas, ‘ chansons de geste,* and romances had gathered. Never, even in the 
remotest mythopoietic ages of the past, in Babylon or in India, had an 
unchecked imagination dealt more freely with contemporary or recent 
historical events. Not only did the ignominious raid of Charles into northern 
Spain, in which he never crossed swords with a Moor, furnish the theme 
of countless recitals of epic glory, but his imaginary expeditions to Constan¬ 
tinople and to Jerusalem were set forthwith equal detail (cf. G. Paris, Histoire 
podtique de Chavlemagne, pp. 337 sqq.). The decree of Pope Callixtus II 
(1122) pronouncing the authenticity of the chronicle of the supposed Arch¬ 
bishop Turpin, and the letter of the same pope recommending its perusal to 
the faithful, are apocryphal; but they expressed the view which was universal 
by the end of the twelfth century (G. Paris, op. cit., p. 58 ; cf. Id. De Pseudo- 
Turptno, p. 56). Any doubt concerning the veracity of those legends was 
looked upon as a manifestation of impiety and atheism. The French transla¬ 
tions of the work arc among the oldest monuments of French prose. The 
authors explain that they employed prose, instead of verse, which was at the 
time the usual medium for such works, ‘‘ because the use of rhyme would lead 
to employing words which are not found in the Latin text (P. Meyer, in 
Notices et Extraits des manusents de la Bihliothdque Nationale, vol. xxxiii, p. 31). 
The text of the chronicle was treated with the same reverence as Holy Scrip¬ 
ture. Much of that attitude has survived to our day. A literature of 
historical apologetics is devoted to the glorification of Charlemagne as a 
' civiliser ’ and to the ' whitewashing ' of the Dark Ages. 
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Court and of the " great order of the Table Round/' He describes 
them in the following terms: "They are sanguinary, boastful, 
murderous, addicted to vice, adulterous, and enemies of God, and 
their names ought to be forgotten. They are generally engaged in 
plunder and rapine, and they prey by preference upon the innocent; 
if they fight in order to avenge or protect anyone, it is sure to be 
in favour of robbers and criminals. They wage wars, but mostly 
against their own people and unjustly. They lose no opportunity 
of exalting and celebrating the most bloody-minded amongst them¬ 
selves. They are ever ready to take an oath, and as often perjure 
themselves; they make vows, and immediately act perfidiously 
and treacherously. Although they keep a large number of wives, 
they are fornicators and adulterers." ^ The good monk, indeed, 
cannot find terms strong enough to express his disgust for the 
manners and behaviour of the future ' knights of the Round 
Table.* Allowance should be made for his grief and disappoint¬ 
ment at their obstinate attachment to their pagan notions and 
gods and their disregard for the Christian religion; for, he 
complains, " they are actuated by hatred of truth, they love 
darkness rather than the light of the sun, and regard Satan as 
an angel of light." ^ His charges cannot, however, be regarded 
as imaginary, for, apart from their agreement with information 
from other sources concerning the manners of British warriors, 
he takes to task one by one all the chieftains, or ‘ kings,* 
of his time, and calls them personally to account for their 
individual misdeeds. The one he calls "a tyrannical whelp"; 
another he describes as " wallowing in the filth of the most horrible 
murders, fornications, and adulteries"; while a third " exceeds all 
others in power, malice, and licentiousness, and is utterly sunk in 
the dark pool of his iniquities." ® Gildas, for a very good reason, 
as will presently be seen, makes no mention of Arthur, " the 
flower of kings," in enumerating British chieftains; but the earliest 
references to that hero portray him as similar in character and 
manners to the chieftains who excite the indignation of Gildas. 
An old gloss in some of the manuscripts of Nennius informs us 
that Arthur was " from his boyhood renowned for his cruelty." ^ 
Layamon, who lived on the Welsh border and inserted many 
ancient native traditions in his poem, confirms that reputa¬ 
tion. Setting aside the customary atrocities and barbarities which 


1 Gildas, Epistola, ed. J. Stevenson {English Historical Society*s Publica¬ 
tions), p. 36. 

* Ibid,, p. 27; cf. pp. 28 sq. 

* Ibid,, pp. 37 sqq. 

* Nennius, Historia Britonum, in Pertz, Monumenta Germaniae Historica, 
Auctores antiquissimi, vol. xiii, Chronica Minora, vol. iii, p. 729. 
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he perpetrates on his enemies,^ his dealings with his own people 
are represented as hardly less appalling. His warriors hold him 
in such dread that they are afraid to utter a word in his presence. 
Their fears appear to be justified, for he informs them that 
anyone disobeying him or incurring his displeasure will be ‘‘ drawn 
by wild horses," or will have a limb lopped off. At one of his 
banquets, which are described as wild, drunken orgies,^ Arthur's 
‘ knights' fell to quarrelling, and presently attacked one another 
with the carving-knives. After several of them have been killed, 
Arthur, who was absent when the brawl started, enters the hall, 
and orders the warrior who began the disturbance to be buried alive 
in a bog : he further orders his knights to strike off the heads of 
all the male relatives of the culprit and to cut off the noses of all 
the females.® 

Such barbarity was not, of course, peculiar to the countrymen 
and contemporaries of ' King Arthur.' Gregory of Tours' history 
of the Franks—their ' chansons de geste ' furnished the basis 
for Carolingian romance, and were largely incorporated in 
those presentments of the ‘ age of chivalry ' ^—although written 
in a spirit of astounding condonation and flattery,® presents a 


1 Layamon, Le roman de Brut, ed. Le Roux de Lincy, vv. 22267 sqq., 
22615 sqq. Geoffrey of Monmouth says that Arthur tore the Irish “ without 
pity,'" and that in the wars with the Scots and Piets “ he indulged in un¬ 
paralleled ferocity "—“ incomparabili saevitae indulgens ** (Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, Historia Britonum, ed. Giles (Caxton Society), ix, 6, 20-22 ; 
cf. ix, II, 27). 

* Hector Booce, The Buik of the Chroniclis of Scotland, ed. W. B. Turnbull 
{Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland), vol. ii, p. 228. 

® Layamon, op, cit., vol. ii, pp. 552 sqq. For the elements of Celtic tradi¬ 
tion in Layamon, see A. C. L. Brown, Welsh Tradition in Layamon's 
‘ Brut,' " Modern Philology, i, pp. 98 sqq. ; R. H. Fletcher, The Arthurian 
Matter in the Chronicles {Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Litera* 
ture, x), pp. 163 sqq. 

* That derivation has been demonstrated by Professor Rajna, 
although his exaggerated view of the purely Germanic character of the 
poetical tradition cannot be accepted (see P. Rajna, Le origini delV epopea 
francese, pp. 47 sqq. and passim ; also G. Kurth, Histoire poitique des Mdro- 
vingiens). A poet of the end of the ninth century, who celebrates Charle¬ 
magne, states :— 

Est quoque jam notus, vulgaria carmina magnis 
Laudibus ejus avos et proavos celebrant; 

Pippinos, Carolos, Hludowicos et Theodricos, 

Et Carlomannos Hloteriosque canunt. 

(Poeta Saxo, Annales de gestis Caroli Magni, in Pertz, Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica, Poetae Latini, vol. iv, Part i, p. 58). 

® Clothwig induced the son of Sigbert, the king of the Ripuarian Franks, 
to murder his father in his sleep; as soon as the deed is accomplished Cloth* 
VOL. III. 26 
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picture a thousand times more lurid than the declamatory in¬ 
vectives of Gildas. There is, indeed, no parallel in human annals 
to the interminable recital of murders, massacres, perfidies, and 
cruelties which fill the record. The pious annalist distributes praise 
or blame according as the princes he names are favourably or 
unfavourably disposed towards the Christian bishops; but they 
are all alike in their cruelty, treachery, crimes, and parricides.^ 
The mass of the people do not differ from them; '' the entire 
population is sunk in vice ; each man loves evil, and indulges his 
criminal inclinations without restraint.'' ^ sexual morals of 

Chilperic, which differ nowise from those of other Merovingians, 
are thus described : It is not possible to picture in thought any 
form of licentiousness or vice which he did not perpetrate in deed." ^ 
The race became exhausted through the excesses of debauchery.^ 
" Those abominable princes,*' observes Dunham, " generally, such 
were their premature vices, died of old age before thirty." ^ 

Amid the flood of glorification, ancient and modern, which 
attends the transient semblance of political order established 
with ruthless vigour by Charlemagne, there is a great lack of 
direct historical information concerning the manners and 
characters of his warriors. The most famous hero in the cycle of 


wig murders the son. He bribes with false gold the servants of his relatives 
to capture them and bring them to him bound in chains ; he then knocks 
out their brains. Having dealt thus with all his relations, he complains that 
he is alone in the world ; “ but,” remarks the historian, ” this was said through 
cunning, to find out whether any were left whom he might kill.” Gregory 
concludes the recital of these murders with the following remark : ” Thus 
did the Lord fell down each day by liis hand some of his enemies and extend 
his dominions, for he walked before the Lord with an upright heart, and 
did what was pleasant in His eyes ” (Gregory of Tours, Historia Eoclesi- 
astica Franconim, in M. Bouquet, Recueil des historiens des Gaules et de la 
France, vol. ii, pp. 183 sqq.). 

1 One of the favourites of Gregory is ” the good king Gontrar.” Sismondi 
thus sums up his good qualities : “ He is only known to have had two wives 
and one mistress. His temper was, moreover, reputed to be a kindly one, 
for, with the exception of his wife's physician,who was hewn to pieces because 
he was unable to cure her ; of his two brothers-in-law, whom he caused to be 
assassinated; and of his bastard brother, Gondebald, who was slain by 
treachery, no other act of cruelty is recorded of him than that he razed the 
town of Cominges to the ground, and massacred all the inhabitants, men, 
women, and children ” (J. C. L. de Sismondi, History of the Fall of the Roman 
Empire, vol. i, p. 246). 

2 Gregory of Tours, op, cit., p. 326. 

2 Id., ibid., p. 291. 

* C. Bayet, C. Pfister, and A. Kleinhausz, in E. Lavisse, Histoire de France, 
vol. ii. Part i, p. 146. 

5 S. A. Dunham, History of the Germanic Empire, vol. i, p. 10. Cf. J. C. L. 
de Sismondi, Histoire des Frangais, vol. i, pp. 403 sq.; Id., History of the Fall 
of the Roman Empire, vol. i, p. 263* 
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Carolingian romances, Roland, is probably mythical.^ There 
are, however, sufficient indications to confirm the presumption 
that they did not differ from their immediate predecessors and 
successors. Charles himself, in his capacity of warrior, behaved 
like his Merovingian forerunners. Having accepted the sub¬ 
mission of the Saxons, who delivered to him their arms and the 
leaders who had resisted his aggressions, he summoned their 
chief men to Verden, and after a conference in which they 
gave him what information they could, he had them beheaded 
on the same day, to the number of 4,500. After this mas¬ 
sacre, continues the annalist, '' the king having satisfied his 
desire for vengeance, proceeded to his winter quarters at 
Thionville to celebrate the Nativity of our Blessed Lord.'' ^ 
“ As soon as the grass began to sprout again ... he spread 
massacre, arson, and pillage in every direction.” ^ The revolting 

^ The only historical mention of the name occurs in Einhard's life (Vi^a 
Karoli Magni, c. ix, ed. L. Halphen, p. 30 : “ Hruodlandus Brittannici 
limitis praefectus "). But that work, long regarded as the standard docu¬ 
ment on Carolingian history, is now known to be an unreliable farrago of 
cullings from Suetonius' Lives of the Caesars, eked out with information 
from the Annales maiores, which the author was not even able to transcribe 
correctly (see Professor Halphen's edition above mentioned and his Etudes 
critiques sur Vhistoire de Charlemagne, pp. 88 sqq.). The occurrence of the 
name in some diplomas (P. Graevell, Die Charakterisiik der Personen im Roland- 
sliede, p. 109) throws no light on the subject. It appears beyond doubt 
that there was a myth of Roland before Charlemagne and Roncesvalles. The 
chief trait which is repeated in every traditional and popular version of that 
myth refers to Roland’s phenomenal thirst, and represents him as having 
died in consequence of having drunk a whole stream to quench it (Le Roux 
de Lincy, Le Ltvre des proverbes frangats, vol. ii, p. 63 ; Rabelais, Pantagruel, 
ii. 7 ; J. B. Bruyerin, De re ctbaria, xvi. 5. Cf. C. Nyrop, Stona delC epopea 
francese nel medio evo, p. 103). A similar story is told of the Celtic mytho¬ 
logical heroes Uther and Bran, who also died in consequence of drinking up 
a well to quench their thirst (J, Rhys, Hibbert Lectures on . Celtic Heathen¬ 
dom, pp. 161 sq.). We have come upon the same trait in Papuan moon-gods 
(see above, vol. ii, p. 681), and, indeed, a Breton folk-tale ascribes it to the 
moon itself (see above, vol. ii, p. 636). Roland is represented in Etienne’s 
mythical chronicle as the leader or king of the Armorican Britons, and as re¬ 
questing the help of Arthur, who is in the Otherworld, against the Franks 
(Etienne de Rouen, Draco Normannicus [Chronicles and Memorials of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Chronicles of Stephen, etc.], vol. ii, pp. 945 sqq.). Every¬ 
thing, therefore, seems to point to Roland being a mythical hero of the 
Bretons ; and the mention in Einhard would be naturally accounted for by his 
having heard of him as a Breton hero, and inserting the name in his account of 
the disaster suffered by Charlemagne's host at Roncesvalles. Professor 
Halphen is of opinion that the mention in Einhard’s * Life,' which was ex¬ 
tremely popular in the Middle Ages, is the source of the whole connection of 
Roland with Roncesvalles, and of the famous * Chanson ' (op. cit., p. 31 n.). 

* Annales Regni Francorum, ed. F. Kurze (Scriptores Rerum Germani- 
carum ad Usum Scholarum), ad. an. 782, pp. 63-65. 

> Ibid,, p. 69. 
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' Capitularies concerning the country of the Saxons' have pre¬ 
served the official record of the reign of terror by which Ger¬ 
manic Europe was won to the Christian religion. The administra¬ 
tion of the Caroliugian empire, in which what survived of commerce 
and industry was effectively ruined by the provisions of the 
Frankish king and his priestly advisers,^ was entrusted to his 
courts and barons; but Alcuin laments that they were rapa¬ 
cious wolves ** rather than judges.^ The chieftains of the 
Carolingian period are depicted in the older ‘ chansons de 
geste' in traits which do not differ from those of the savages 
of Gregory of Tours. Thus, for example, Charles's son, ' Chariot,' 
vexed at losing a game of chess, takes up the chessboard and 
brains his opponent with it.® The king himself, in the character 
of Charles Martel, is represented as informing an ambassador that 
he will hang every knight he takes prisoner, cut off his nose or put 
out his eyes, and that all common soldiers and also merchants will 
have their feet or hands lopped off.^ One of the most distinguished 

1 Capitularia Karoli Magni, a.d. 805, art. v. ** Charlemagne ruined the 
internal trade of his dominions by fixing a maximum of prices, and destroyed 
foreign commerce under the persuasion that, by discouraging luxury, he 
could enable his subjects to accumulate treasures which he might afterwards 
extort or filch into his own treasury (G. Finlay, History of the Byzantine 
Empire, p. 194). Not many years ago a book was published devoted to 
exhibiting the revival of industry and commerce during the * Carolingian 
Renaissance' (A. Dopsch, Die Wirtshaftsentwichlung des Karolingerzeit, 
Weimer, 1912-13). Professor Halphen has exposed its misrepresentations 
and shown the effects which the reign of this * civiliser * had on European 
economic conditions (L, Halphen, Etudes Critiques sur Vhistoire de Charlemagne, 
pp. 239 sqq., 277 sqq.). 

2 Alcuin, Epistolae, in Migne, Patrologiae Cursus Completus, vol. c. 
col. 159 ; cf. vol. ci, col. 628 sq. 

2 Raimbert de Paris, La chevalerie Ogier de Danemarche, vv. 3177 sq. :— 

Baudinet en feri el frontier, 

Le test le fent, s'en salt le cerveler. 

When Ogier, the father of the victim, appeals to Charlemagne for redress, 
the emperor drives him out of his dominions. Subsequently, however, having 
need of Ogier’s services, Charlemagne promises to kill his own son. The same 
incident appears to be referred to under different names in Renaus de Montau- 
ban. Here it is Charles’s nephew who, losing his game of chess, strikes Renaud 
de Bayard. The latter complains to Charlemagne, but the emperor only 
replies by striking him with his fist. Renaud thereupon seeks out the 
emperor’s nephew and breaks his skull (Renaus de Montauhan, ed. H. Miche- 
lant, p. 51, vv. 35 sqq.). 

* Gerard de Ro^sillon, ed. Fr. Michel, p. 45 :— 

Per mon cap, ditz lo reis, d'aquo n’ai soib, 

Non pretz vostra menassa, Folques, un codoig. 

No penrai chavalier tot no'l vergong, 

O del nas o dels oils no’l fassa mong, 

Sirven ni mercadier, o pe o poig. 
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" paladins ’ of Charlemagne, Vivian, cuts off the noses, ears, hands, 
and feet of the ambassadors who are sent to treat with him.^ Another 
Carolingian hero tears out the eyes, and cuts off the noses and lower 
lips, of his prisoners.^ The ‘ serjeant' of Duke Beringarius is treated 
in the same manner, and his right hand is also lopped off. The 
duke's young daughter is stripped, her hair is cut off, and she is 
handed over to "four vagabonds"; after which she is "thrown 
out of the town." ® The ‘ chivalry ' of the heroes towards women is 
notable. When a lady contradicted a Carolingian knight " he raised 
his fist, which was large and square, and hit her full on the nose, 
so that the bright blood streamed down." ^ In one of the earliest 
‘ chansons de geste' that have reached us, the hero, Raoul de 
Cambrai, while engaged in dispossessing some neighbours of their 
domains, roasts one hundred nuns alive.® An ecclesiastical apologist 


^ Covenant Vivien, summarised in L. Gautier, Les dpopies frangaises, 
vol. iv, p. 444. 

® Sidge de Narbonne, ibid., p. 330. 

* Li romans de Parise la Duchesse, ed. G.-F. de Martonne, vv. 2074 sqq. : 

" Tot apres la ceinture li ont dras copez, 

Les tresces par desore li ont vilment ote ; 

A nil pautoniers ont la dame livre, 

Puis I'ont fait de la ville vilainement giter. 

Et lo maistre serjant qui dou due fu privez 
Se li ont baulevre et le nez raonie 
Devers la destre part li ont le poing oste." 

In another * chanson de geste,' Princess Mirabel having been taken prisoner 
by Rainer, he orders his soldiers :— 

Ceste putain me faites en ma cartre lancier 
Le matin la ferai livrer as escuiers." 

(Ajol, chanson de geste, ed. J. Normand and G. Raynaud, vv. 7699 sq.). Cf. 
La Mort de Garin le Loherain, ed. M. Edelestand Du Meril, pp. 102 sq. ; 
Histoire htiiraire de la France, vol. xxii, p. 329. 

* Gaydon, chanson de geste, ed. F. Guessnard and S. Luce, p. 129. Such 
gallantry is not unusual in chivalric times. We are told of a valiant knight, 
Chauvigny by name, who, having been wounded in Syria, limped badly. 
The queen of England, Berengaria, wife of Richard Coeur de Lion, had 
the bad taste to make fun of him on account of his honourable infirmity ; 
whereupon the angry knight “ struck her in the face with such violence 
that the blood gushed " (G. Thaumas de la Thaumassidre, Histoire de Berry, 
vol. ii, p. 399). In the romance of Perceval, ' the knight of the Glade,' 
while a page was serving queen Guineveve with a goblet, dashed the liquor 
that was therein upon her face, and upon her stomacher, and gave her a 
violent blow on the face " (The Mabinogion, ed. A. Nutt, p. 248). When 
the mother of Raoul de Cambrai reproaches him on account of his barbarities, 
he strikes her in the face (Guillaume de Tuddle, La chanson de la Croisade 
contre les Albigeois, ed. P. Meyer, vol. i, p. 24). 

® Raoul de Cambrai, ed. P. Meyer and A. Lognon (Socidti des Anciens 
Textes Frangais), pp. 49 sqq. The poem is a relation of actual events, probably 
by an eye-witness, and the personages and chief events, such as the one 
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of the Middle Ages admits that the worthy is representative 
of all others. The man is a Siou/' he says, “ a Redskin, who 
lacks only some tatuings on his cheeks and some feathers on his 
head.'* i 

In the midst of such a society the * age of chivalry ' was 
retrospectively located. There is nothing unusual about the 
anachronism; throughout the Middle Ages, and much later, all 
past periods were conceived as being identical in manners, ideas, 
and social constitution with contemporary society. The romance- 
writers of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries pictured the heroes 
and heroines of traditional sagas as contemporary barons and 
chatelaines; Roland and King Arthur were represented as clad in 
complete suits of armour and riding caparisoned horses, as dwelling 
in feudal moated castles, and as actuated by the ideas and senti¬ 
ments of the period. The ‘ age of chivalry' was that of the 
readers, not of the heroes of the romances ; it was not the age 
of Charlemagne or of the Saxon invasions, but of the Crusades, 
when those religious expeditions gave rise to the conception of 
consecrated warriors and armed defenders of the faith.^ The 

mentioned, are referred to in chronicles (P. Meyer, op. cit., Introduction, 
pp. xvisqq.). The above citations are from early specimens of romances 
of the Carolingian cycle, none of which, in the original redaction, is later 
than the eleventh century. In apologising for those features of the ‘ chansons 
de geste,’ Professor Nyrop remarks : '‘It must be admitted that, judged 
from the point of view of our own age, they are cruel, abominable, bestial 
. . . their brutality, their savage bloodthirstiness must cause horror to 
every reader, unless he is very familiar with the Middle Ages. But the Middle 
Ages were not otherwise; the ancient French poets are certainly not guilty 
of any exaggeration whatsoever. ... It would be extremely unjust to 
blame them for the condition of the times in which they lived " (C. Nyrop, 
Storia dell* epopea francese, pp. 323 sqq.). 

^ L. Gautier, Le chevalerie, p. 26. Although the practice of scalping 
an enemy, and of wearing the trophy on one's helmet, which was habitual 
with the Huns (Ammianus Marcellinus, xxxi), was in use in Europe as late 
as the twelfth century (A. Schultz, Das hofische Leben zur Zeit dev Minnesinger, 
vol. ii, pp. 389 sq.), the comparison is a gross libel on the American Indians. 
No American Indian has ever been known to torture or to do violence to 
women and children. The European savages '* hung young children to the 
branches of trees by the sciatic nerve (nervum femoris) ; they killed more 
than two hundred young girls by tying them by the arms to the tails of horses 
which they drove in opposite directions, so as to tear the victims to pieces ; 
other girls they pinned down with stakes to the ruts of the roads, and drove 
heavily loaded wagons over them (Gregory of Tours, op. cit., p. 190). 
“ Such were those savage ancestors," comments Gibbon, "whose imaginary 
virtues have sometimes excited the praise and envy of civilised ages " 
(E. Gibbon, History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, chap, xxxv, 
ed. Bury, vol. iii, p. 467). It is out of recent savagedom that modern Europe 
has developed ; it is to its cultural, not to its racial heredity, that the Western 
world owes its civilisation. 

* The fashion which made its appearance with the Crusades fell at once 
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enormous popularity of the romances of chivalry at that period 
reacted upon the ideas and usages of the feudal chieftains whose 
minds were saturated with those narratives ; they regarded them¬ 
selves as the successors, although somewhat degenerate owing to 
the ‘ corruption of the times,' of the goodly and mighty knights 
of old. 

The claim was not wholly unfounded, for, as we shall presently 
see, the usages and ideas connected with twelfth-century chivalry 
derived directly from those which had from time immemorial 
obtained amor^g warlike European barbarians. But the manners 
of the knights of feudal Europe at the period of the Crusades 
were scarcely less rude and barbarous than those of their 
predecessors. '' History tells us," admits a fervid panegyrist of 
feudal chivalry, " that from the end of the eleventh to the 
commencement of the fifteenth century, which is termed the age 
of chivalry in connection with feudalism, crime of all sorts was 
never so rife, honour was never so disregarded, nor war conducted 
so brutally." ^ Richard Coeur de Lion, who is described by one 
of his chroniclers as " endowed with the valour of Hector, the 
magnanimity of Achilles, nowise inferior to Alexander or to Roland, 
transcending by far the most praiseworthy men of our times . . . 
actuated by an inborn gentleness," etc.,^ differs but slightly from 
the ' Sioux' of an earlier period. To revenge the defeat and loss 
of his wild Welsh auxiliaries, he had some prisoners thrown from 
a cliff into the Seine ; he put out the eyes of fifteen French knights, 
and sent them to the French camp led by one of them whose right 
eye had been spared. Philip Augustus, the pattern of French 
chivalry, retaliated by treating fifteen English knights in the same 
manner, "in order, he said, that it should not be thought that he 
was inferior to Richard in prowess and valour." ^ In enumerating 


into decay when they ceased (cf. V. de Vaublanc, La France an temps 
des croisades, vol. ii, p. 229). 

^ J. Batty, The Spirit and Influence of Chivalry, pp. 135 sq. Abstract 
panegyrics concerning some unspecified ‘ spirit of chivalry ' continue to figure 
in our historical literature ; but those sentimental generalities vanish as 
soon as the historian comes in contact with facts. Green speaks of chivalry 
as the “ picturesque mimicry of high sentiment, of heroism, love, courtesy, 
before which all depth and reality of nobleness disappeared to make room 
for the coarsest proliigacy, the narrowest caste-spirit, and a brutal indifler- 
ence to human suffering ” (J. R. Green, A Short History of the English People, 
pp. 182 sq.). Froude recognises that the chivalry of the time of the Wars 
of the Roses was “ mere savage ferocity ” (J. A. Froude, A History of England 
from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth, vol. i, p. 64). 

2 Itinerarium Peregrinorum et Gesta regis Ricardi, ed. W. Stubbs [Chronicles 
and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland), p. 143. 

* Guillelmus Brito-Armoricus, Phillipides, sive gesta Philippi Augustin 
Francorum regis, in M. Bouquet, Recueil des Historians des Gaules et de la France, 
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the valour of English knights, Richard mentions Guy de la Marque, 
instancing as proof of his prowess that he killed his father's butler 
with a blow of his fist.^ The brother of Henry III, being dis¬ 
satisfied with his dinner, had his cook tortured to death with 
ingenious refinements of cruelty. When complaint was made to the 
king, the latter laughed.^ The pages of Ordericus Vitalis, of Giraldus 
Cambrensis, of Guibert of Nogent are scarcely less full of atrocities 
than those of Gregory of Tours. Of a certain couple among his 
acquaintances, Abbott Guibert says that, although chiefly devoted 
to the service of Venus, they were none the less cruel on that 
account when occasion offered." The husband " vented his rage, 
without satisfying it, upon innocent people, and on one occasion 
tore out the eyes of ten wretches, who died on the spot." ^ Such 
incidents are commonplaces. Of a certain baron, Bernard de 
Cahuzac, a chronicler says that " the cruelties, robberies, enormities 
of that monster were such and so many as to pass all belief or con¬ 
ception. And the devil gave him a wife worthy of himself, namely, 
the sister of the Count of Turenne. Both spent their lives robbing 
and destroying churches, stripping travellers, making widows and 
paupers, mutilating innocent persons. In one monastery alone, 
that of the black friars at Sarlat, we found a hundred and fifty men 
and women with their hands and feet amputated, their eyes torn 
out, or otherwise injured. The wife of this tyrant, oblivious of all 
pity, used to cut off the breasts of poor women or lop off 
their thumbs." * As usual the women excel the men in cruelty. 
Adelaide of Soissons, " through cupidity to possess the county," 
poisons her brother; a deacon who incurred her displeasure had 
his tongue and his eyes tom out of his head.^ Mabel, Countess 
of Belesne, who is described as " politic, shrewd, fluent, and 


vol. xvii, pp. 177 sq. At Acre, Richard, in violation of his pledge and under 
circumstances of aggravated treachery and barbarity, had his hostages 
slaughtered ; their bodies were flayed, and the skins dried and preserved. 
His conduct stands in strong contrast with the dignity and forbear¬ 
ance of Saladin, before whose eyes the outrage was committed, and who 
would not stoop to retaliate on his dastardly opponent (W. Besant and E. H. 
Palmer, Jerusalem, p. 454 ; Benedict of Peterborough, De gestis Henrici 
secundi et Riccardi [Chronicles and Memorials of England and Scotland], 
vol. ii, p. 189). 

^ J.-B. Capefigue, Histoire de Philippe-Auguste, vol. i, p. 143. 

* John of Oxenede, Chronica, ed. by Sir H. Ellis (Chronicles and Memorials 
of Great Britain and Ireland), p. 194. 

* Guibert of Nogent, Monodiae, iii. 14, in Migne, Patrologiae Cursus 
Completus, Series Latina, vol. clvi, col. 943. 

^ Peirre de Vaux-de-Cernay, Historia Albigensum et sacri belli in eos 
suscepti, in Bouquet, Recueil des historiens des Gaules et de la France, vol. xix, 
p. 98. 

® Guibert of Nogent, op, cit,, iii, 16. col. 949. 
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extremely cruel/* rides about the country at the head of a large 
troop of men-at-arms, quartering herself and her men upon terror- 
stricken monks, upon whose larder and cellar the invasion descends 
like a flight of locusts. By guile, craft, and treachery she dis¬ 
possesses one after another all her neighbours, who are reduced 
to beggary. One of them, with his two brothers, at last succeeds 
in gaining access to her bedroom and cuts off her head, an event 
which ‘‘ caused much joy.** ^ Henry I of England, while besieging 
his illegitimate daughter, Juliana, in her castle, is invited by her 
to a parley, at which she attempts to murder him by stealth ; 
when at last he reduces her by famine, he compels her to descend 
from the battlements naked, and sends her thus in the middle 
of winter over the snow to her husband.^ 

Rapine and robbery were as much attributes of a knight in 
the age of professed as in that of mythical chivalry. In an 
enquir)^ into the origin of certain tolls, or ‘ customs,* claimed from 
travellers by a baron, the latter explains with amazing candour 
that those dues were originally collected by force of arms, the 
travellers and merchants being simply stripped of their belongings.® 
Robbery and piracy were honourable, so far were they from 
reflecting any discredit on the ancient or modern ‘ redressers of 
wrongs.* ** ^ Knights,** says a troubadour of the thirteenth 
century, distinguish themselves by stealing cattle, and robbing 
travellers and villeins.** ® ** The castles which should afford pro¬ 
tection to the weak/* says Humbert de Romans, ** are the refuge of 
thieves and brigands.** Their lords are ** highway robbers who 
gather together troops to despoil wealthy passers-by, legates and 
their escorts, caravans of merchants, or to plunder the monas¬ 
teries.** ® Hugh, Duke of Burgundy, is described as a ‘ moult bon 
chevalier *; he was one of the most renowned knights of his day, 
and a leading crusader. When his men descried from their towers 
a party of travellers, they informed their lord, and the duke, 
lance in hand, and accompanied by his knights, sallied forth 
to meet them, and relieved them of every valuable. When 
Joanna, the daughter of Henry II, went to Naples to get 
married, she had the misfortune to pass near the noble knight*s 
domain ; she and her escort were stripped of everything, and the 


^ Ordericus Vitalis, Historia ecclesiastica, iii. 3, v. 13. 

* Ibid., xii. 10. 

^ A. Luchaire, in E. Lavisse, Histoire de France, vol. ii,^part ii, pp. 27 sq. 

* R. Hurd, Letters on Chivalry and Romance, p. 100. 

^ Bernard Arnaut de Montcuc, in C. Raynouard, Choix de poisies originates 
des troubadours, vol. iv, pp. 254 sq. 

® Humbert de Romans, in A. Lecoy de la Marche, La chaire frangaise au 
moyen-dge, p. 388. 
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duke’s knights, to amuse themselves, ‘‘ caressoient les damoiselles/' ^ 
The feudal knights do not disdain to stoop to the pettiest thefts. 
Monks complain that their servants have been stopped by Count 
Pons du Vernet, and robbed of three sous and six deniers ; that he 
has stolen the cheese from a farm ; that he has abstracted from 
another house a tunic and breeches and a pair of boots.^ Sheep, 
horses, cows are habitually seized; when reclamations are made, 
the noble lord replies : Let the rustics be thankful that I left 
them their lives." ^ Burglary operations do not detract from the 
character of a knight. In a ‘ chanson de geste ' one of the highest 
nobles of Roussillon, having blackened his face and wrapped 
himself in skins, gains access one night by means of a ladder to 
the loft of the castle where the king is staying, and steals the 
silver.^ The exploits described in romances do not differ essentially 
from those proceedings. If people dare so much as to grumble 
when knights take their wine, their cattle, their wagons, they " are 
hanged by the throat." ® When a boatman has the impudence to 
ask for a fee for ferrying a knight across a river, he is disembowelled.® 
Such manners are even explicitly laid down as rules of chivalry. 
When Perceval (Peredur) is instructed by his mother in the principles 
of knighthood, she directs him : " If thou seest meat and drink, 
and have need of them, and none have the kindness or the courtesy 


^ A. Capefigue, Hi^toire de Philippe-Auguste, vol. i, pp. ii7sq. 

Spenser gives a realistic description of a similar gentleman, though he is, 
of course, represented as a * wicked knight' :— 

“ He is, said he, a man of great defence. 

Expert in battle, and in deeds of arms ; 

And more embolden'd by the wicked charms 
With which his daughter doth him still support; 

Having great Lordships got and goodly farms 
Thro’ strong oppression of his pow'r extort; 

By which he still them holds and keeps with strong effort. 

''And daily he his wrong encreaseth more: 

For never wight he lets to pass that way 
Over his bridge, albee he rich or poor. 

But he him makes his passage-money pay; 

Else he doth hold him back or beat away ” 

(Spenser, The Faerie Queene, v. 2). 

“ A. Luchaire, La sociitd frangaise au temps de Philippe-Auguste, p. 265. 
Many more instances are mentioned by Professor Luchaire in his chapter 
on “ La f6odalit6 pillarde et sanguinaire." The material, as he remarks, “ is 
inexhaustible.” 

^ A. Lecoy de la Marche, La chaire frangaise au moyen-dge, p. 389. 

* Gerard de Rossillon, p. 90. 

^ Charroi de Nismes, cited in Histoire littiraire de la France, vol. xxii, 
P- 493 - 

® Boon de Mayence, ed. A. Pey, vv. 791 sqq. 
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to give them to thee, take them thyself. ... If thou see a fair 
jewel, possess thyself of it.*' ^ 

St. Bernard, while expressing his approbation of organised 
orders of crusaders, such as the Knights Templar, every blow of 
whose sword is a victory for Christ, speaks with disgust of the 
new-fangled style of secular militia—or ' malicia,* as he calls it by 
a horrible pun—which had lately been coming into fashion. 
'' Their warfare and contests,** he says, never have any other 
cause but an insensate ferocity, an inane appetite for glory, 
or greed and cupidity for all manner of earthly possessions." ^ 
Peter of Blois, Archdeacon of Bath, is even more severe. " The 
order of chivalry,** he says, " consists in living in the midst of every 
disorder. It is the art of indulging in every excess and of leading a 
life of folly. Our knights receive their swords from the hands of 
priests, and avow themselves sons of the Church, in order that they 
may defend religion, succour the afflicted, and punish evildoers. 
What they do is, as a matter of fact, the exact contrary. They 
despoil and ransom the subjects of the Church ; they crush down 
the poor with a cruelty which is without parallel; they seek in the 
sufferings of others the satisfaction of their illicit lusts and boundless 
licentiousness. Our knights at the present day, instead of employ¬ 
ing themselves against the enemies of Christ, vie with one another 
in debauchery and drunkenness; their degenerate and foul lives, 
spent in crapulous idleness, are a dishonour to the name of 
knighthood.** ^ 

In one respect the knights of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries differed fundamentally from the heroes of primitive 
sagas whom they regarded as their models. The latter belonged 
to an equalitarian society in which warlike prowess was the 
sole criterion of distinction and merit, and any fighting man 
took his rank according to the measure of his valour and his 
exploits. The feudal system which grew out of the conquests and 
invasions, resulted in a state of things the reverse of that primitive 
tribal constitution of pagan society. Rank and power depended 
upon territorial possession, with which went absolute rule over the 
inhabitants. While the allegiance of feudal lords to their suzerain 
was, as among the Germans of Tacitus and in all primitive societies, 
of the loosest,^ the subjects of a feudal lord, being originally con- 

^ The Mahinogion, ed. A. Nutt, pp. 246 sq. 

2 St. Bernard, De laude novae militiae, in Migne, Patrologiae Cursus Com- 
pletus. Series Latina, vol. clxxxii, col. 923. 

^ Peter of Blois, Epistola, xciv, in Migne, Patrologiae Cursus Completus, 
vol. cevii, coll. 293 sqq. 

* Cf. Tacitus, Germania, xi: The chief ruled auctoritate suadendi 
magis quam jubendi potestate." In no savage society, with the exception 
of the advanced despotism of some African empires, is the authority of chiefs 
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quered people, were his chattels and held their lives at his pleasure 
and discretion.^ The gap between the territorial aristocracy and 
the rest of the population was an unbridgeable abyss. The former 
constituted a close corporation, the latter were regarded as scarcely 
human beings. " To the warrior knight, the labouring man was 
but an instrument of service to whom no courtesy was due.*' * 
Chivalry thus meant not only warlike valour, but nobility of birth, 
membership of the privileged class. A knight was not only a 
warrior, like those of the sagas, but a mounted warrior, that is, 
one entitled to fight on horseback, a ' chevalier,' ' ritter.' The 
English ' knight' has reference to the position of a legitimate 
feudal retainer of the sovereign. The rite of investiture by which 
a knight was armed was a variation of the rite by which he 
was invested by the suzerain with a territorial domain.® The 


of much account. Charlemagne himself, before the feudal system became 
established, is treated by his nobles in the most cavalier manner. One is 
represented as threatening to brain him and tear him to pieces if he does not 
grant his demands (Boon de Mayence, vv. 6442 sqq.) :— 

“ Et se ne le m’oetroies, par Dieu de majeste ! 

Vous seres orendroit trestout escherveles 
De mon branc esmoulu, et tout vif desmembres. 

1 A charter of the Abbey of St.-Victor classes villein vassals with bStes 
en park, poissons en viviers, et oiseaux en cage " (cited by V. de Capefigue, 
Histoire de Philippe Auguste, vol. i, p. 35). The relation between villein 
and feudal lord has been misrepresented by juristic historians, and assimi¬ 
lated to that between feudal lord and sovereign, whereas it was utterly 
different. It was also one of the conventions of older historians that the 
invasions of Gaul by the Franks, of Britain by Saxons and Normans, were of 
the nature of * peaceful penetrations.' The countless texts showing them 
to have been, on the contrary, savage conquests in which whole populations 
were slaughtered and driven from their homes, vast regions being reduced 
to deserts, were set aside and ignored. Only of late has historical 
criticism begun to sap the long-established fables of mediaeval history 
(see, e.g., E. Lavisse, Histoire de France, vol. ii, part i, pp. 79 sq. ; 
P. Rajna, Le origini dell* epopea francese, pp. 336 sqq.). " Six centuries after 
its victory," remarks Capefigue, " the conquering nation retained its superi¬ 
ority over the conquered Gauls attached to the soil " {op, cit., vol. i, p. 14). 
Social classes in Europe have thus, as in savage Africa, their original root 
in military conquest, in the distinction between conqueror and conquered. 

* S. R. Gardiner and J. B. Mullinger, Introduction to the Study of English 
History, p. 91. 

^ Investiture, or ' dubbing,' by striking with a weapon, in later 
times a sword, but originally any weapon or even a stick, was an 
ancient mode of conferring authority. Ambassadors were " consecrated 
with sticks, according to the rites of the Franks " (Gregory of Tours, Historia 
ecclesiastica Francorum, vii. 32). Charlemagne invests a warrior with a 
vacant domain by striking him " with an arrow " (Girart de Vienne, in 
Histoire littiraire de la France, vol. xxii, p. 454). The same custom obtained 
among the Lombards (Paulus Diaconus, Historia Langobardorum, i. 13). 
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conception of aristocratic privilege and power, which was wholly 
foreign to primitive barbarian society, was thus as essential an 
element of the notion of chivalry as that of warlike prowess. A 
knight had not only to be valiant, but also ‘ gentle,* that is, 
well bom. 

Hence showy display, emphasising the aristocratic condition 
of the knight, was essential in feudal chivalry. St. Bernard 
taunts the impersonators of the heroes of romance with their 
extravagance and ostentation : You deck your horses with silk 
and gewgaws, and cover yourselves with I know not what tawdry 
draperies ; you have your lances, shields, and saddles painted^ 
your horses* bits and your spurs of silver and gold adorned with 
gems. And it is in this pompous guise that with shameful 
brutality and shameless stupidity you court death. Are those 
the trappings of soldiers, or are they not rather the fripperies of 
women ? *’ ^ Our knights,** it was said, “ fight in wedding- 
garments.’* 2 " The apocryphal deeds of the imperial Paladins,** 

says a military historian, created a romantic desire of emulation 
which caused revenues to be squandered and chargers covered 
with iron. This was the beginning of the age of chivalry.** ^ 

Competition in luxurious display at tournaments was a source 
of ruin to many knights, none of whom possessed much cash ; 
they consequently became mortgaged to the neck to Jews and 
Lombards, whom they beat and maltreated, spitting in their faces, 
but with whom they could not dispense.* Contributions towards the 
expenses incurred in tournaments were among the legal dues 
which vassals owed their barons, “ car il fesait alors force depenses 
de tournois.** ® Knights hoped to recoup themselves by the prizes 
won in jousts. Of the father of Perceval, we are told that he 
** maintained himself not so much by his own possessions as by 
tournaments, and wars and combats.** ® Knights commonly spoke 


To invest “ par rain et par baston " was a current phrase in feudal times 
(P. Rajna, op. cit., p. 389). Pieces of stick which had been used in the investi¬ 
ture are sometimes found attached to mediaeval charters (V. de Capefigue, 
op. cit., vol. i, p. 28). 

1 St. Bernard, op. cit., col. 923. 

* Vincent de Beauvais, Speculum hisioriale, vol. iv, col. 1230. Cf. A. 
Lecoy de La Marche, La chaire frangaise au moyen-dge, pp. 392 sqq. 

3 H. B. Stuart, A History of Infantry from the Earliest Times to the Present, 
p. 23. 

♦ A. M6ray, La vie au temps des trouvdres, p. 55 ; V. de Capefigue, 
Histoire de Philippe de Auguste, vol. i, pp. 145 sq. 

^ C. du F. Du Cange, Glossarium mediae et infimae Latinitatis, s.v. 
" Auxilium.” 

• The Mabinogion, p. 244. Perceval himself is compelled to fight in a 
tournament in order to pay back the money which he has borrowed from 
a miller [ibid., pp. 279 sq.). 
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of their sword as their ‘ bread-winner/ ^ Often, however, the 
plight of the poor knights was piteous. Mediaeval charters refer to 
mendicant noblemen.'' ^ ** They are frequently without weapons, 
having been compelled to pawn them, and charitable chatelaines in 
whose manors they spend the night not infrequently provide them 
with cast-off clothes." ^ We read of a lady assisting her chosen 
knight with the sum of five shillings.^ One scarcely ever hears 
of a knight presenting his lady-love with any gift of value ; " in 
most instances the gifts which the ladies bestowed upon them were 
more valuable than those which they received." ^ When knights 
" did not obtain sufficient ransom from prisoners, or were not 
set on their feet by the prizes received in tournaments, or acquired 
through the adventures of the road, or from the largesse of their 
suzerains, they did not scruple to accept from their mistresses more 
substantial tokens of love than a golden vizor, a ring, or a silken 
girdle or embroidered scarf. The gift of a heavy purse filled with 
golden bezants nowise caused them any confusion or embarrass¬ 
ment." ® “ Many a knight lived exclusively on the bounties 
supplied by his lady-love." ’ 

The great worth of chivalry lay in the conception of ‘ honour.' 
It has been remarked that the conception, which dominated the 
ideas of the French nobility in particular down to the sixteenth 
century, was an entirely new one.® It was to a great extent new 
with reference to Graeco-Roman ideas, but it was immemorially 
established among the northern barbarians, as among all barbaric 
peoples who retain tribal organisation. The sentiment was 
developed in a far higher degree among the Arabs, for, owing 
to the conditions of their tribal society, which remained markedly 


^ P. J. B, Legrand d'Aussy, Fabliaux ou contes du XIF ei XllV sihcles, 
vol. i, pp. 250 sq. 

2 L. J.-B. B^renger-Feraud, Les Provengaux d travers les sUcles, p. 265. 

2 A. M6ray, loc. cit. Troubadours were likewise commonly rewarded 
with gifts of old clothes. The noble troubadour Ademar is said to have 
received “ mauh vielh vestimen (F. Diez, Die Poesie der Troubadours, p. 43). 

* “ ParthCnope, comte de Blois/' in P. J. B. Legrand d'Aussy, op. cit., 
vol. V, p. 287. 

^ A. Schultz, Das hoflsche Leben zur Zeit der Minnesinger, vol. i, p. 469, 

® A. M6ray, La vie au temps des trouvhres, pp. 55 sq. 

’ A. Schultz, loc. cit. Cf. Poisies de Marie de France, vol. i, p. 508. A 
lady, in promising her Jove to a knight, tells him that she will give him plenty 
of cloth for clothes, and of money:— 

** Jeo vus dunrai mult richement 
Deniers et dras, or et argent.'' 

Later she sends a man to pay his debts and settle his rent, and to supply 
him with clothes, a bed-cover, and much money (ibid., pp. 512 sqq.). 

® E. Lavisse and A. Rainbaut, Histoire GMrale, vol. ii, p. 61. 
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equalitarian, it included conceptions of generosity and extravagant 
magnanimity which were unknown to European chivalry. When 
European knights came into contact with Islamic warriors, they 
freely acknowledged that the pagans surpassed them in knightly 
honour ; the ideal became accordingly extended and raised to a 
higher level. The chivalric honour of the northern barbarians 
was a very limited conception which corresponded only partially 
to the connotation the term bears. It contained nothing that 
was inconsistent with treachery, perfidy, deceit, lying, cruelty, 
and what we should account a degrading lack of self-respect. 

' Honour * primarily means ‘ renown/ ' fame ' ; the word 
‘ praise ' is commonly used in mediaeval literature as a synonym.^ 
The first requirement of chivalric honour was a reputation for 
warlike courage ; in the * chansons de gcste ' and earlier romances 
the terms * chivalry,* ' chivalrous,* are used exclusively in reference 
to warlike prowess.- The stain of cowardice constituted the deepest 
' dishonour.* A man’s whole kith and kin were, among the pagan 
barbarians, held to be infected by an act of cowardice on his 
part, and lost their tribal rights.^ A man was equally ' defamed,* 
or * dishonoured,* bj^ a slanderous imputation of cowardice 
as by his actual conduct; he was under the obligation of 
disproving the charge, and was thus bound to accept any 
challenge that might be offered. Warfare among the bar¬ 
barians, as with all uncivilised peoples, consisted mostly of single 


^ *Pretz ' is the usual Provencal term for 'honour.' In the ‘Chanson de 
Roland ’ ‘ praise' is used as an equivalent of ‘ honour ’ and of ‘ goodness *: 

“ Tant n’el vus sais ne preiser ne loer 
Que plus n’i al d’onur e de bonter 

{La chanson de Roland, ed. L. Gautier, v. 532). Caesar, in referring to the 
motives which actuated the Gallic warriors, uses the very same term—“ belli 
laudis " (Caesar, De Bello Gallico, vii. 76). 

2 ' To win honour ' meant, of course, to gain distinction in combats. 

“ En plusieurs gestes de lui sunt groz hunurs " 

{La chanson de Roland, v. 3181. Cf. F. Settegast, “ Dcr EhrbegrifE in alt- 
franzoesische Rolandsliede," Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, xiv, 
pp. 206 sq.). Hence any other avocation than that of arms, such as trade 
or industry, is profoundly ‘ dishonourable.' In chivalric romances we 
frequently come upon boys of noble birth who, through some accident, have 
been brought up by tradesmen; their innate nobihty shows itself at once, 
however, by their using the money entrusted to them to buy a horse and 
weapons, and by their absconding to join in wars and tournaments [Histoire 
littdraire de la France, vol. xxii, pp. 588 sqq. ; vol. xxvi, p. 307 ; C. Nyrop, 
Sioria dell* epopea francese nel medio evo, pp. 137 sq.). 

^Beowulf, vv. 2884sqq., pp. 181 sq. (ed. T. Arnold). Cf. Tacitus, 
Germania, vi: “A man thus disgraced may not be present at the sacred 
rites or enter the council." 
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combats between champions, in contrast with the ordered attacks 
of disciplined troops. When mediaeval writers translated scraps of 
classical history they represented the battles as a succession 
of duels. Gaulish warriors frequently came out of the ranks 
and challenged an astonished Roman to single combat.^ Such 
single combats had to be fought under equal conditions, neither 
party having the advantage of weapons over the other. In Irish 
sagas, duels are sometimes fought * blow for blow,' the challenger 
first submitting to the assault of the challenged, and the latter 
subsequently receiving an equal number of blows from the 
challenger.^ Similar rules, we saw, are observed among the 
Australian aborigines, the Indians of Brazil, and other savages.^ 
These rules of ‘ fair play ' were known amongst the ancient Irish as 
' fir fer.' ^ In an Irish lay, a warrior coming upon his enemy asleep, 
first wakes him, and tells him to take up his weapons and defend 
himself.® 

Those contests and tests of valour usually took place in con¬ 
nection with festal gatherings or banquets, called by the Irish 
‘ fled.' ® Such banquets and combats were an immemorial insti¬ 
tution among Celtic nations. The Greek historian Posidonius of 
Apamea, who travelled in southern Gaul about the beginning of 
the first century b.c., tells us that '' the Celts, in their banquets, 
seat themselves upon green rushes,*^ and set the dishes upon wooden 
tables but slightly raised above the ground. . . . And when a 


> When the Gauls attacked Rome, a gigantic, naked Celtic warrior 
advanced, and, making a sign with his hand to stop the fighting, chal¬ 
lenged any Roman to single combat (Livy, vi. 43. 3 ; Aulus Gellius, ix. 8). 
On another occasion the Gaulish king Britomartes, noticing the Roman 
consul, challenged him to single combat (Plutarch, Vita Marcelli^ 6 sqq.; 
Cicero, Tusculanes, iv. 22. 49). Other similar instances are related (Livy, 
vii. 26; Appian, De rebus Hispanensibus, 53). The same usuage obtained 
among the Germans (Tacitus, Germania, x. Cf. P. Rajna, Le origini dell* 
epopea francese, pp. 402 sqq.). 

* This would appear to be the essential meaning of the usage referred to 
by Posidonius (Athenaeus, iv. 40), and which plays a conspicuous part in 
Celtic sagas and in the romances derived from them (Fled Drier end. The 
Feast of Bricriu, ed. G. Henderson, pp. 99 sqq. ; cf. Dr. Henderson^s note 
on “ The Champion’s Covenant,” ibid., pp. 199 sqq.; F. Madden, Sir Gawayne, 
vv. 287 sqq. ; Heinrich von dem Tiirlin, Diu Crdne, vv. 12869 sqq.; “La 
mule sans frein,” in D. M. Meon, Nouveau recueil de fabliaux et de contes, 
vol. i, pp. I sqq. ; Histoire littiraire de la France, vol. xxx, pp, 73 sqq.). 

® See above, vol. ii, p. 119. 

* E. Thumeysen, Die irische Helden- und Kdnigsage, p. 81. 

® The Book of the Lays of Fionn, ed. E. McNeill, Part i, p. 104. 

® E. Windisch, Irische texte mit Wcrterbuch, s.v., p. 552. 

’ Cf. The Mabinogion, ed. A. Nutt, p. 167 : “ King Arthur sat upon a 
seat of green rushes, over which was spread a covering of flame-coloured 
satin,” etc. 
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company is gathered, thej^ sit round in a circle, the most 
distinguished by reason of warlike bravery, or birth, or wealth, 
acting, as it were, as leader of the chorus, and the pro¬ 
vider of the feast sitting next to him, and all the other according 
to their rank and distinction . . . and the serving-boys go round 
the circle of guests helping them from right to left. . . , The 
armour-bearers of the warriors stand behind them holding large 
oblong shields, and at the opposite end of the hall the spear-bearers 
also feast, sitting in a circle in the same manner as their 
masters. . . . The Celts are wont, in connection with their ban¬ 
quets, to hold single combats, in which they appear fully armed 
and strive amongst themselves in mock-fights as an exercise ; but 
not infrequently they go so far as to inflict wounds on one another, 
and sometimes the combatants even lose their lives. In olden 
times they had a custom of putting a hind-quarter pn the table, 
and this was the portion of the foremost man. And if anyone else 
laid claim to that portion, the two rose, and they fought till one 
was slain.*' ^ The latter custom is repeatedly referred to in Irish 
sagas,^ and was a recognised practice of chivalry. '' In solemn 
feasts a roasted peacock was presented to a knight when it was 
desired to honour him particularly, and to distinguish him as the 
most valiant." ^ From those circular banquets the name ' Round 
Table * was also applied to the armed contests, or tournaments, held 
in connection with them, a term which was used throughout the 
Middle Ages in speaking of such military sports.^ The word 

1 Posidonius, in Athenaeus, iv. 36. 40. Cf. Diodorus Siculus, v. 28. 5. 6. 
Celtic houses and banqueting-halls were circular. Strabo describes them as 
" large round houses constructed of boards and wicker-work, and covered with 
a heavy, thatched roof ” (iv. 3). Cf. E. O’Curry, On the Manners and Customs 
of the Ancient Irish, vol. hi, p. 31. Mr. Petrie has collected a number of 
passages from Irish literature referring to the circular houses of the Celts 
(G. Petrie, “ On the History and Antiquities of Tara Hill,” Transactions of the 
Royal Irish Academy, Department of Antiquities, xviii, pp. 197 sqq.) ; he 
also shows the famous feasting-hall of the Irish kings at Tara to have been 
circular (ibid., p. 84). 

2 See H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Udpopde celtique en Irlande, pp. 66 sqq. ; 
Fled Bricrend. The Feast of Bricriu, ed. G. Henderson (Irish Texts Society), 
p. 15 ; The Book of the Lays of Fionn, ed. E. MacNeill, p. 169 ; K. Meyer, 
in E. Hull, The Cuchullin Saga in Irish Literature, p. 289 ; A. C. L. Brown, 

The Round Table before Wace,” Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology 
and Literature, vii, p. 196. 

* C. Nyrop, Storia dell epopea francese nel medio evo, p. 191. Cf. below, 
p. 402 n®. 

* Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, vol. v, p. 318 ; C. Du Cange, Glossa- 
rium mediae et infimae Latinitatis, vol. viii, pp. 7 sq.; P. J. B. Legrand 
d’Aussy, Fabliaux ou conies du xii* et xiii^ siicles, vol. i, p. 327 : ” c 61 ebr 6 
par des tables-rondes, des f6tes, des tournois ” ; Le livre dt: chevalier de la 
Tour Landry, ed. A. de Montaiglon, p, 55 ; '* une grant feste d'une table 
ronde de joustes.” 
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‘ tournament * had probably reference to the same usage of the 
ancient Celts whereby the merit and honour of a warrior was 
marked by his place from right to left in the company as they sat 
at their round tables. 

To the conception of chivalric honour, after the indispensable 
requisite of a good reputation for valour, was attached that of 
fidelity in the observance of promises. That meaning of the 
primitive conception of honour survives in such phrases as ‘ to 
honour a promise, a cheque.' The principle was deeply established 
in barbaric society. A large proportion of Celtic stories turns 
upon the obligation to fulfil a promise, however unreasonable 
or rashly yielded. A common form, in those tales, is a promise 
to grant whatever boon may be asked. Thus, when a stranger 
delivered the King of Lochlann from certain venomous sheep 
which spread disease in his army, the king offered him whatever 
reward he might ask and it was in his power to give. In this 
instance the stranger merely asked to spend the night with the 
queen.^ The obligation imposed by a pledged word was 
in reality a conditional curse. Such a pledge was called by 
the Irish a * geis.' The connotation of the term extended, 
however, much farther. It had also the meaning of ' tabu.' Thus 
Cuchulainn, whose name means ' the Hound of Culan,' was under 
a ' geis ' not to eat dog's flesh ; a breach of that totemic tabu caused 
loss of strength in his limbs.^ Similarly, Conaire, who was descended 
from a bird, might not kill birds.® The hero Diarmaid was under 
a ' geis,' whenever the cry of hounds was heard, to follow the hunt, 
whatever he might have been engaged in doing at the time.* In 
the latter instance the ‘ geis' was equivalent to a ‘ vow' similar 
to those which play an important part in the conceptions of 
chivalry.® So again, the hero Aedh, wishing to retain the services 


1 K. Meyer and A. Nutt, The Voyage of Bran, the son of Febal, to the 
Land of the Living, vol. i, p. 72. 

* W. Stokes, “ Cuchulainn's Death, abridged from the Book of Leinster,*' 
Revue Celtique, iii, pp. 176 sq. 

3 R. Thurneysen, Die irische Helden- und Konigsage, p. 629. 

* " The Death of Diarmaid,” translated by J. H. Lloyd, O. J. Bergin, 
and G. Schoepperle, Revue Celtique, xxxiii, pp. 162 sqq. 

^ A common form of vow was that the warrior should bind himself not to 
rest two nights in the same place before a certain exploit or quest had been 
accomplished (R. Thurneysen, Die irische Helden- und Konigsage, p. 254). 
This form of vow is common in Arthurian romances, as, for instance, in the 
quest of the Holy Grail. Vows were often undertaken while solemnly partaking 
of a particular food, as in the so-called * voeux du paon,' and ‘ voeux du heron,' 
in which each participant made a vow while eating his portion (cf. A. Tobler, 
“ Plus a paroles an plain pot De vin qu'an un mui de cervoise,” Zeitschrift fur 
romanische Philologie, iv, pp. 8i sq.; C. Nyrop, Storia delV epopea francese 
nel medio evo, p. 119). Edward I, at his famous ' Round Table of Kcnil- 
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of his daughter, vowed a ' geis' that he would kill any man who 
asked her in marriage. She was carried off, one day while he was 
absent, by Conon. Aedh expressed himself satisfied, for she 
had not been asked in marriage, and his ‘ vow ’ was therefore 
unbroken.^ A ‘ geis ’ might be laid upon one person by another, 
and the violation of the * geis * entailed all the dangers of a 
curse. No Irish hero ever was so rash as to break a ‘ geis.’ 
Such a disregard would at the same time render the offender an 
object of ridicule. When the wife of Conchobar endeavours to 
persuade the unwilling Naisi to abduct her she lays a ‘ geis ' upon 
him ; ’’ shame and ridicule will fasten on your two ears,” she says, 
” unless you take me away.” He consequently felt in honour bound 
to elope with the queen.^ The honouring of a pledged word was 
thus much more of the nature of a superstitious fear than of an 
ethical principle; it was in no way inconsistent with perfidy and 
lying. Celtic heroes, when they have redeemed their ' geis ’ by 
granting the promised gift, commonly pursue and attack, or en¬ 
deavour to outwit, the person on whom they have conferred 
it, in order to recover what they have been deprived of by the ful¬ 
filment of their pledge.^ Clever deceit and lying, far from being 


worth/ “ renewed the faded glories of Arthur's Court ... in his ‘ Vow of 
the Swan/ when rising at the royal board he swore on the dish before him 
to avenge on Scotland the murder of Comyn " (J. R. Green, A Short History 
of the English People, p. 183). The usage was observed as late as 1454, when 
Philip the Good of Burgundy gave a banquet at which a magnificently 
dressed pheasant was served ; while consuming his portion each knight 
had to vow to join a crusade to liberate Constantinople, which had 
just fallen, from the Turks. The origin of the usage, which is closely 
connected with that of the ‘ hero's portion,' goes back to the cult of Freijr, 
in which German warriors undertook vows while eating a portion of 
a sacrificial animal (K. Simrock, translation of Beowulf, Stuttgart, 1859, 
p. 199 ; P. Rajna, Le origini delV epopea francese, p. 405 ; J. Grimm, Deutsche 
Rechtsalterthume, p. 900 ; C. Nyrop, loc. cit.). The ancient Russians had a 
similar usage (A. Rambaud, La Russie ipique, pp. 83, 135, 258). The vow 
sometimes took the form of a boast to perform some impossible feat, 
and was then called a ‘ gab.' Thus, for instance, the hero Oliver, one of 
Charlemagne's chief paladins, vowed to have sexual connection a hundred 
times in one night with the daughter of his host (Charlemagne, An Anglo- 
Norman poem of the twelfth century, ed. Francisque Michel, p. 20). 

^ The Book of the Lays of Fionn (ed. E. MacNiell, Irish Text Society), Part i, 
PP- 95 sqq- 

2 H. d'Arbois de Jubainville, Udpopie celtique en Irlande, p. 226. 

® E.g., A. H. Leahy, Heroic Romances of Ireland, vol. i, pp. 95 sqq.; 
The Mabinogion (Lady Charlotte Guest's translation, ed. A. Nutt), pp. 14 sq. 
The knights of King Arthur act in the same way. On the conception 
of the ‘ geis,' see E. Windisch, Irische Texte mit WQrterhuch, vol. i, p. 590, 
s.v. ; R. Thurneysen, Die irische Helden- und Konigsage, p. 80; H. Zimmer* 
“Der Kulturgeschichtliche Hintergrund in den Erz^hlungen deralten irische 
Heldensage," Sitzungsherichte der Kbnigliche Preussische Akademie der IVissen- 
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inconsistent with ‘ honour/ were talents which enhanced a knight's 
reputation. 

As regards respect for women, the rules of chivalry are thus 
explained by Chrestien de Troyes: ‘‘ The usage and rule at that 
time," he tells us, " were that if a knight found a damsel or wench 
alone, he would, if he wished to preserve his good name, sooner 
think of cutting his own throat than of offering her dishonour; 
if he forced her against her will, he would have been scorned in every 
court. But, on the other hand, if the damsel were accompanied 
by another knight, and if it pleased him to give combat to that 
knight and win the lady by arms, then he might do his will with 
her just as he pleased, and no shame or blame whatsoever would 
be held to attach to him." ^ The first part of the rule does not 
seem, however, to have been so strictly regarded as the courtly 
poet here represents. " To judge from contemporary poems and 
romances, the first thought of every knight on finding a lady 
unprotected and alone was to do her violence." ^ Gawain, the 
pattern of knighthood and courtesy, when Gran de Lis refuses to 
grant him her favours, ravishes her in spite of her tears and 
screams.^ In Marie de France's ‘ lai de Graelent,' when the hero, 
who is represented as a model of knighthood, meets a lady 
in a forest, and she rejects his advances, he knocks her 
down and ravishes her.^ The lady, however, forgives him his too 
violent ardour, for she recognises that " he is courteous and well- 
behaved, a good, generous, and honourable knight." ^ When a 


schajten, 1911, p. 22011.; G. Schoepperle, Tristan and I soil, a Study of the 
Sources of the Romance, vol. ii, pp. 307 sq., 402 ; J. O'Donovan, Booh of Rights 
p. xlv ; A. Nutt, Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail, pp. 212 sqq. ; R. A. S. 
Macalister, " Tremair Breg : A Study of the Remains and Traditions of 
Tara,” Proceedings of the Irish Academy, xxxiv, section C, pp. 362 sq. 

1 Chrestien de Troyes and Godefroy de Laigny, Le roman du Chevalier 
de la Charette, ed. P. Tarbe, v. 1302 sqq.; G. Paris, ” Lancelot du Lac,” 
Romania, xii, pp. 670 sqq. 

2 H. D. Traill and J. S. Mann, Social England, vol. ii, p. 782. 

* Perceval le Gallois, ed. C. Potevin, vol. v, pp. 57 sq. Cf. vol. iii, p. loi ; 
J. L. Weston, The Legend of Sir Perceval, vol. i, pp. 303 sq. 

* Marie de France, Poisies, vol. i, p. 506 :— 

” Graelent la truve si fi^re 
E bien entent que par proii^re 
Ne fera point de sun plaisir, 

N'il ne s’en veut ensi partir ; 

En I'espese de la forest 
A fet de li ce que le plest.” 

Ibid., p. 508 :— 

” Voit qu'il est curteis e sage. 

Buns chevaliers e prox e large.” 
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knight enters the hall of King Arthur and carries away by 
force a weeping and screaming lady, ‘‘ the king was glad, for she 
made such a noise.” ^ To neglect to acquire a woman when the 
occasion offered was accounted u^nchivalrous and dishonourable. 
Among the instructions in chivalrous conduct given to Perceval 
by his mother is the rule that ” if thou see a fair woman, 
pay thy court to her, whether she will or no ; for thus thou wilt 
render thyself a better and more esteemed man than thou wast 
before.” ^ 

If a knight performed any service, either as a warrior or some¬ 
times as a hunter, on behalf of a lady, the latter was thereby 
bound in honour to reward him with her favours, a pledge which 
she had in general little reluctance in fulfilling. ” The marked 
feature of the sex-relations in the days of chivalry was the institu¬ 
tion of love-service. The knight bound himself to serve a particular 
lady, matron, or maid. To approve himself brave, hardy, daring, 
patient, and discreet was his part of the bargain, and when ful¬ 
filled the lady must fulfil hers and pay her servant. The relation 
must not for one moment be looked upon as platonic ; the last 
favours were in every case exacted, or rather were freely granted, 
as the lady, whether maid or wedded wife, thought it no wrong 
thus to reward her knight. It would have been ‘ bad form ' to 
deny payment when the service had been rendered, and the offender 
guilty of such conduct would have been scouted by her fellow 
women as well as by all men. . . . Not only was it the lady's duty 
to yield after proper delay, but at times she might even make the 
first advances, and be none the worse thought of.” ® 

The ' love-service,' which constituted so distinctive a feature 
of the conventions of chivalry, was in fact the * service' 
which is in all primitive societies an indispensable quali¬ 
fication for obtaining the favours of a woman. The tenderness 
of the women for the knights in mediaeval times had more than 
romantic motives, or rather, the attraction which a man possessed 
in their eyes depended chiefly, as in primitive societies, upon 
the primary utilitarian qualities which are the foundation of 
feminine love. When Iseult first beholds Tristan naked in his 
bath, she is impressed with his handsome body ; but the beauty 
of his limbs is thought of by her only as an indication of his fighting 
capacities. ” If he is as valiant as he is handsome,” she says to 
herself, ” he must be sufficiently strong to sustain a hard fight, 
for he is of noble proportions.” ^ Those were perilous times in 


1 Sir Thomas Malory, Le Morte d*Arthur, iii. 5. 

* The Mabinogion, ed. cit., p. 247. 

^ A. Nutt, Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail, pp. 240 sqq. 

^ Le roman de Tristan, par Thomas, ed. J. Bedier, vol. i, p. 133. Cf. 
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which force and violence ruled; and although the women were 
astonishingly hard and hardened viragoes, able on occasion to 
look after themselves in the most vigorous fashion, a male protector 
was almost indispensable. Young girls, when left through the 
death of a father or brother without a male guardian, habitually 
applied to the sovereign or suzerain lord, and asked him 
to provide them with a husband.^ They might leave it to 
the sovereign to make a suitable selection, but in general 
desired to satisfy themselves of the proposed husband's quali¬ 
fications. In order to do so they sometimes insisted on his 
fighting a tourney before their eyes.^ A nubile girl was thus 
commonly the willing prize of victory in a passage at arms. ® We 
read, for example, how William Peverel of Whittington proclaimed 
a tournament in which the prize was his niece Melette, who refused 
to be disposed of in any other fashion.^ No girl or woman would 
have anything to do with a man who had not the reputation of 
being a good warrior, and whose ‘ praise ' was not in people's 
mouths. A man who was under the least suspicion of cowardice 
had no chance of obtaining a wife, of retaining one if he was already 
married, or of winning the favour of any woman. Shame be on 
me if he lies by me ! " she would exclaim.^ 

In an age when men commonly died a violent death, 
women were frequently the owners and heiresses of lands and 
manors. The women and the fief are inseparable."' ' Take that 
woman and her fief," was a common expression by which kings 


Amis ei Amile und Jourdains de Blaivis, ed. C. Hofmann, vv. 659 sqq. ; 
Histoire littdraire de la France, vol. xxvi, p. 243 ; T. Krabbes, Die Frau im 
altfranzoesischen Karls-Epos, p. 21, note 81 ; C. Nyrop, Storie del epopea 
francese nel medio evo, p. 35 - ** The women succumb to the influence of 

bodily beauty," observes Professor Nyrop. " The inward worth of a man 
has for them no importance ; it is only his external appearance that matters. 
But it must be added that, according to the ideas of the time, a robust body 
was necessarily the abode of a vahant heart." 

^ L. Gautier, La chevalerie, pp. 343 sq.; T. Krabbes, Die Frau in all- 
franzoesischen Karls-Epos, pp. 20 sq. 

2 Herbert de Damartin, Le roman de Foulque de Candie, ed. P. Tarbe, 
p. 103. 

® A. Schultz, Das hoflische Lehen zur Zeit der Minnesinger, vol. i, 
pp. 122 sq. 

♦ The History of Fiilk Fitz Warine, ed. by T. Wright, pp. 17 sqq. 

^ Aden^s li Rois, Bueves de Commarchis, ed. A.Scheler, v. 2967 : " Honnie 
soie je s'il gist a mon cost6." The expressions by which the women voice 
their scorn in such cases are invariably vigorous : " Molt est vile celle qui 
de vos ateint fruit " (Herbert de Damartin, Le roman de Foulque de Candie, 
p. 28) ; " Pute soit la pucelle qui ja vous aura chier " (Aden6s li Rois, Le 
siige de Barhastre, v. 2907, cited in T. Krabbes, Die Frau im altfranzoesischen 
Karls-Epos, p. 21, from British Museum MS. 20. B. xi). 
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endowed their barons.** ^ An heiress''is a prey which pretenders 
dispute to one another, tearing her away from her father, guardian, 
and even husband.** ^ A thirteenth-century petition in the Rolls 
of Parliament declares that heiresses in every part of the kingdom 
were, by guile or force, brought in the power of designing men.^ 
In ' Raoul de Cambrai,* the king having been induced by rich 
gifts to bestow an heiress and her lands on one of his barons, 
although the lady is already married, threatens her unless she 
complies to give her to his grooms to ravish. Her husband having 
been reported killed, she is ultimately seized with the connivance 
of her father and compelled to marry the baron ; some years later, 
however, she is recaptured by her first husband.^ An acquaintance 
of Guibert of Nogent, the Countess of Namur, was seized, 
together with her lands, by a neighbour, the Lord of Couci, 
during her husband*s absence in Burgundy. A bitter war ensued 
when the aggrieved husband attempted to regain his wife and 
lands, and all prisoners that fell into his hands had their eyes gouged 
out, their feet lopped off, or were hanged. He was, however, 
unsuccessful, and the Bishop of Laon consecrated the victory of 
the usurper.® It mattered little, where a rich dowry was con¬ 
cerned, whether the woman was maid, widow, or unmarried mother. 
Hugh, Duke of Tabarie, for instance, eagerly married Sinamonde, 
who had an illegitimate son by Baldwin of Bouillon.® 

In the oldest sagas and romances of European peoples the 
marriage of the hero, when not ' by capture,* is ' marriage by 
service.* The lady is bestowed upon him by her father as a 
payment for the assistance he has rendered.*^ The adventure 
which a young and penurious knight sought above all others 
was of the same kind as his barbaric forefathers had sought before 
him, and as young Greek princes in the heroic age sought when 
they left the paternal home, namely, the chance of a rich heiress. 
Prowess in combats and competitive trials of valour were the time- 
honoured qualifications for success in such an adventure. As in 
all ' marriage by service * in barbaric societies, the bride is not by 
any means a passive victim mercenarily sacrificed to pay a debt; 


^ L. Gautier, La chevaleric, p. 345. 

2 A. Luchaire, in E. Lavisse, Histoire de France, vol. ii, part ii, p. 22. 
Cf. Id., La socidtS frangaise au temps de Philippe-Auguste, pp. 381 sqq. 

3 A. Abrams, English Life and Manners in the Later Aliddle Ages, p. 34. 
* Raoul de Camhrai, ed. P. Meyer and A. Longnon, pp. 211 sqq., 232 sqq., 

256 sqq. 

® Guibert, abbot of Nogent, Monodiae, iii. 3, in Migne, Patrologiae Cursus 
Completus, Series Latina, vol. clvi, col. 909 sqq. 

® Li Bastard de Bouillon, ed. A. Scheler, v. 6290. 

’ Cf. G. Schoepperle, Tristan and Isolt, vol. ii, pp. 163 sq. ; A. Schultz, 
Das hofische Leben zur Zeit der Minnesinger, vol. i, p. 462. 
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the ' services * which win her as a prize are identical with the quali¬ 
ties which can gain her affection. She herself refuses a man who has 
not won her by service. Thus when the Irish hero Cuchulainn woos 
Emer, the daughter of Forgall,he recites the deeds of valour which 
he has performed. She, however, belittles them as “ the fights of 
a mere boy,*' and lays down the enterprises and exploits which 
he must accomplish in order that she may be convinced of his 
worth as a warrior, and yield herself to him.^ 

It does not appear that the girl or woman who is bestowed 
upon a warrior as a reward for his services or in recognition of 
his deeds of valour is invariably expected to become his wife ; the 
prize consisted in the enjoyment of the lady's favours, and the 
distinguished warrior might please himself with regard to retaining 
her. For example, in the ‘ Chevalier k deux epees,' the lord of the 
Chateaux du Port promises his daughter to Gawain if he should 
rid him of his enemy. When the deed is accomplished, the girl is 
without further ado brought to the hero undressed, after supper ; 
there is no word of marriage, and she, indeed, makes it clear 
that she is sufficiently honoured by the knight's attentions, 
and does not expect him to marry her.^ The proceeding is 
usual in the romances; having accomplished an exploit and 
won the lady attached to it as a prize, the knight promptly 
rides off and leaves her." ^ When Charlemagne and his peers 
pay a visit to the Emperor of Constantinople, the latter's 
daughter, Jacqueline, is given to Oliver by the emperor, merely 
to prove a boast made by the hero as to his phenomenal 


^ “ The Wooing of Emer,'* translated by K. Meyer, in E. Hull, The 
Cuchulhn Saga in Irish Literature, p. 65. “ It was of mighty consequence 

who should obtain the grace of a rich heiress. . . . When interest had begun 
the habit, the language of love and flattery would soon do the rest. And 
to what that language tended you may see by the constant strain of the 
Romances themselves. Some distressed damsel was the spring and mover 
of every knight's adventure. She was to be rescued by his arms, or won 
by the fame and admiration of his prowess. The plain meaning of all which 
was this: that, as in those turbulent feudal times, a protector was necessary 
to the weakness of the sex, so the courteous and valorous knight was to 
approve himself fully qualified for that office " (R. Hurd, Letters on Chivalry 
and Romance, p. 105). 

* Li chevaliers as deus espies, ed. W. Foerster, vv. 4804 sqq., 4912 sqq., 
5086 

“ La pucele vestu avoit sans plus une blance cemise 
E il Tot prise entre ses bras 
E li fait oster sa cemise. 

Puis a toute la reube prise. 

Si I’a Tu6e aval ses pies." 

• G. Schoepperle, Tristan and I soil, a Study of the Sources of Romance ^ 
vol. i, p. 162. 
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virility; he departs presently with Charlemagne and his other 
companions, leaving the princess pregnant of a son, who after¬ 
wards meets him at Roncesvalles.^ In ' Girbert de Metz,* an old 
Lorrain * chanson de geste,* the ‘ empress * urges her knights on to 
deeds of valour, and to encourage them promises the favours of the 
daughters of her counts and princes as their reward.* Similarly, 
in the * Chanson de Doon de Nanteuil,* warriors are promised that, 
if they ‘‘ hit the enemy in the bowels, they will be free to take 
their choice of the most beautiful ladies in the court.** * The 
usages are, it will be seen, identical with those of the ancient Britons,* 
and are the same as those which obtained among the North Ameri¬ 
can Indians and the Araucanians of Chili. As with the Redskins, 
it was accounted an honour for a girl or woman to be distinguished 
by the embraces of a warrior of repute, and to offer herself to him 
was deemed an act worthy of praise. Gawain praises the good taste 
of his own lady-love, Orgueilleuse, for having offered her favours to so 
valiant a warrior as the Red Knight.® In a Provencal romance, a 
husband reproaches his wife with her infidelity. She replies : “ My 
Lord, you have no dishonour on that account, for the man I love is 
a noble baron, expert in arms, namely, Roland, the nephew of 
King Charles.** The husband is reduced to silence by the explana¬ 
tion, and is filled with confusion at his unseemly interference.® 

As among the American aborigines, one of the fundamental 
ideas underlying those customs was the primitive desirability for 
a woman and her family of acquiring the noble blood of a 

^ Pdlerinage de Charlemagne, summarised in C. Nyrop, Storia delV epopea 
francese nel medio evo, pp. ii6sq., 120. 

* E. Stengel, Romanische Studien, i, pp. 521 sq. :— 

“ Pucelles ai en mes chambres gentis, 

Filles a princes et a contes marchis, 

Je VOS otroi le baiser a delis, 

Et I’acoleir, et I'autre chouse ausi." 

* P. Meyer, La chanson de Doon de Nanteuil, Fragments in6dits,** 
Romania, xiii, p. 22 :— 

“ Qui mielz pourre feri les Frans jusqu'os boelles 
Cil choisiront des dames et prandront des plus belles.** 

In the Irish sagas Princess Findabair is offered in turn to every warrior 
who will fight Cuchulainn (R. Thurneysen, Die irische Helden- und Kdnigsage, 
PP- 159. 166, 168 sq., 195 sq., 219, 221). 

* See above, p. 379. 

® A. Nutt, Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail, p. 241. Cf. Raoul de 
Cambrai, ed. P. Meyer and A. Longnon, p. 197 :— 

Se je VOS aim n’en doi estri blasm^e. 

Car de vos ert si grans la renoum^e.** 

® Gesta Karoli Magni ad Carcassonam et Narbonam, ed. by F. E. Schnee- 
gans, p. 139. 
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distinguished warrior. A girl who has bestowed her favours 
on a knight laments, when she hears that he has been killed, 
that he did not leave her pregnant.^ The women vied for the 
attentions of a famed and victorious warrior. They commonly fall 
in love with a famous knight in consequence of his reputation, and 
without having set eyes on him.^ A celebrated hero, like Gawain, is 
pestered with the women's solicitations. Throughout the romances 
of chivalry, as in the more archaic tales from which they derived, 
the first advances come, as a general rule, from the women,® and 
they are as direct and crude as is possible.^ For those primitive 
women who obeyed, perhaps too readily, the voice of nature, there 
is little interval between words and deeds. They do not repress 
their feelings, but give them free play. They express loudly their 
admiration, and have no hesitation in openly confessing their love. 
They go straight to the goal, and if the coveted hero is diffident 
or reserved, they offer him their love in words which are anything 


^ Aiol, chanson de geste, eel. J. Normand and G. Raymond, vv. 5195 sq. : 

“ Plcust or a dieu le fieu sante Marie, 

Que j'en fuisse remese toute grosse et enciente.’' 

2 Histoire littdraire de la France, vol. xxx, p. 56 ; T. Krabbes, Die 
Frau im altfranzoesischen Karls-Epos, p. 26 n. The same thing occurs 
in ancient Irish sagas (see, for instance, the “ Togail braidne Ui Dergae,** in 
R. Thurneysen, Die irische Helden- und Konigsage, p. 628). 

^ T. Krabbes, op. cit., p. 20. Cf. A. Luchaire, La sociiti frangaise au 
temps de Phillipe-Auguste, p. 376, 

* E.g., Amis et Amile, ed. C. Hofmann, vv. 669 sqq. :— 

Sire, dist-elle, je n'aime se voz non. 

En vostre lit une nuit me semoing, 

Trestout mon cors voz mettrai a bandon.” 

Ibid., vv. 612 sqq. :— 

“ Biaus sire Amile, dist la tranche meschine, 

Je voz offri I’autre jour mon service, 

De dens ma chambre en pure ma chemise.’* 

Raoul de Cambrai, chanson de geste, ed. P. Meyer and A. Longnon, p. 195:— 

Vees mon cors, com est amanervis : 

Mamele dure, blanc le col, cler le vis ; 

Et car me baise, frans chevalier gentis. 

Si fai de moi trestot a ton devis.” 

Aiol, chanson de geste, ed. J. Normand and G. Raynaud, vv. 2172 sqq. ;— 

Car vous tomes vers moi, jovente bele, 

Se vous voles baiser, n'autre ju faire, 

J’ai tres bien talent que je vous serve. 

Si m* ait Dieu del ciel, je suis pucele, 

Si n’euc onques ami en nule terre. 

Mais moi vint a penser, vostre voil estre, 

S’il VOS vient a plaisir que je vos serve.” 
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but metaphorical/’ ^ Not infrequently the men repulse them in 
the curtest manner; ^ when rejected the women persevere, by 
insistence or guile, in achieving their object.® 

The qualifications which are demanded of an intended hus¬ 
band are also required of a lover. Even the most enamoured 
young woman does not think of yielding her favours unless she is 
assured of the man’s fighting qualities. " I will give you all my 
love,” says a young girl to a knight, " as soon as I have seen you 
fight your first joust.” ^ If a warrior’s reputation was not estab¬ 
lished, he had to prove his valour ; * service ’ was demanded of a lover 
before he could claim a ' guerdon,’ as of a suitor seeking the woman 
in marriage. There was, in fact, in pagan society no such definite 
distinction as we make between ‘ marriage ’ and a more or less 
temporary liaison. The same terms were used for both relations, 
and when the latter is spoken of as ' marriage,’ modern editors 
have to explain in a gloss that ” only a temporary love- 
relation is intended.” ® Since, however, the modern editor’s dis¬ 
tinction did not exist for pre-Christian European barbarians, the 
usages in such cases arc identical. When a lover requests a lady’s 
love, she replies : ” I care only that your sword be sharp. It is 


^ C. Nyrop, Storia delV epopea francese nel medio evo, p. 351. Cf. T. Krabbes, 
Die Frau im altfranzoesischen Karls^Epos, p. 26. 

2 Histoire liUdraire de la France, vol. xxx, pp. 34, 55 ; C. Nyrop, op. cit., 
p. 352. Aiol replies to the above-cited offer which bis host's daughter makes 
to him : Car vos couchies huimais, bien est terme.' Cf. Raoul de Camhrai, 
ed. P. Meyer and A. Longnon, pp. 221 sq. :— 

" Elle parla con ja porres oir: 

‘ Daisies moi, sire, por Dieu qui ne menti; 

* Plus le desir que riens que Diex fesist.' 

Est dist Bernier : * J'an ai molt grant desir 
Mais de basier n'est il mie or loisir.' " 

’ Amis ei Amile, vv. 696 sqq. :— 

“ Sire, dist elle, un petit m'entendez. 

Vos aviiez le mien cors refuse. 

Par bel engieng voz ai prins et mate, 

D’or en avant, s'il voz plaist si m'aimez 
Et si, soiez mes drus et mes privez.” 

* Adenes li Rois, Bueves de Commarchis, ed. A. Scheler, vv. 2398 sq. 
Cf. D. M. Meon, Nouveau recueil de fabliaux et de contes inidits, vol. i, p. 175 :— 

Si li dist, cn riant, sanzire, 
que de s'amor n'ert-il ja sire, 
de si que sache, sans dotance, 
comment il porte escu et lance 
et s'il en set venie k chief." 

^ R. Thurneysen, Die irische Helden- und Kdnigsage, p. 286. 
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necessary that for love of me you should do deeds of chivalry." ^ 
When Kahelin somewhat bluntly asks the favours of Kamille, she 
replies that she is not a peasant girl; he would have to perform 
‘ services' for some time before he could lay claim to favours.* 
Even Iseult expects that Tristan shall perform any services 
which she may require, and flies in a temper if he appears 
negligent in that respect.® The ‘ guerdon' which a knight 
expects as payment for the performance of ‘ services' is referred 
to in the most direct terms. " Jesus ! " exclaims a love-sick 
knight, " that I might hold her naked in my arms ! " ^ The ladies 
use the same expressions in referring to the promised guerdon.® 
The usages and principles of ' chivalry ' thus appear to have 
been continuous with those which had obtained from immemorial 
time among the barbaric pagan populations of Europe, and were 
similar to those found in every primitive society of warriors 
or hunters. The standard of sexual morals which went with 
those usages differed likewise but slightly from those current 
in barbaric Europe before the introduction of Christianity. 
" With such ‘ Naturmenschen,'" remarks Schultz, " platonic 
love is out of the question." ® In the ‘ chansons de geste' 
and earlier romances, says Professor Nyrop, " the morals of the 
heroes and heroines are scanty; we scarcely ever find that they 
have a single modest or chaste thought. The conception of morality 
does not seem to have been very developed, and great licentious¬ 
ness and immodesty appear to have been general in every class 
of society." ^ It would not be safe to judge of the actual state of 
the relations between the sexes in the society which modelled itself 
upon the romances of chivalry, by the picture of unbridled licen¬ 
tiousness presented in the literature of ‘ fabliaux ' and ‘ contes' 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Such testimony must be 
discounted as highly seasoned by the satirical wit and salacious 


^ Elie de Saint Gille, ed, G, Reynaud {Sociiii des Ancicns Texies Fran fats), 
vv. 1732 sqq. 

* Eilhart von Oberge, Tristan und Isolde, ed. F. Lichtenstein, vv. 6672 sqq. 
® G. Schoeppcrle, Tristan and I soil, vol. i, p. 134. 

* Le Chastelain de Couci, ed. G. A. Crafelet, v. 6631. 

^ Gui de Nanteuil, vv. 2188 sqq. :— 

“ Amis Gui de Nanteuil, proesce vous salue, 

Encor me tendrez en vos bras toute nue, 

S’en ferez vo talent com de la vostre drue.’* 

Raoul de Cambrai, ed. P. Meyer and A. Longnon, p. 219 :— 

Qui le tenrait tot nu soz sa cortine, 

Miex li valroit que nule rien qui vive.** 

® A. Schultz, Das hofische Leben zur Zeit der Minnesinger, vol. i, p. 452. 

^ C. Nyrop, Sioria dell* epopea francese nel medio evo, p. 353. 
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humour of the writers; and the world of the satirist and scandal¬ 
monger is much the same whether in imperial Rome or present- 
day Europe. But between those civilised societies and that 
of the Middle Ages there is one profound difference, that, 
namely, resulting from the survival in mediaeval Europe of the 
traditional usages and customs of pagan barbarism, which the 
influence of Christianity had not yet succeeded in abolishing or 
transforming. " Feudal society,"' says so competent and sym¬ 
pathetic an authority as Mr. Thomas Wright, " was, in comparison 
to what had gone before it, polished and brilliant, and presented 
many great qualities, but under the surface it was not pure." ^ 
Of the bearing of the women in that period. Professor Luchaire 
says: " Modesty and decorum were entirely unknown." ^ This 
was the result of the persistence of social customs belonging to 
an order of things entirely different from the official Christian 
law and principles. It was the duty of young women of noble 
family to receive all guests that presented themselves at the paternal 
manor, and to attend personally upon their bath and their 
bed.^ The old conceptions of sexual hospitality survived, though 


1 T. Wright, Womankind in Western Europe, p. i66. 

2 A. Luchaire, in E. Lavisse, Histoire de France, vol. ii. Part ii, p. 21. 

^ Ibid. ; A. Schultz, Das hofische Lehen zur Zeit der Minnesinger, 
vol. i, p. 170; P. Paris, Romans de la Table Ronde, vol. iii, p. 166; 
C. Nyrop, op. cit. pp. 351 sq.; T. Krabbes, Die Frau im Altfranzoesischen 
KarlS‘Epos, p. 10 ; K. Weinhold, Die deutschen Frauen in dem Mittelalter, 
pp. 174, 393 ; P. Meyer, Romania, iv, pp. 394 sq. ; L. Constans, Ldgende 
d’Oedipe, p. 268. The prescriptive attendance of the young ladies of the house 
on the guest while he has a bath is described in some detail in “ Enfances 
Viviens " :— 

“ Viviens entre el baing molt doucement, 

Li autre apres : chascuns sa cuve prent ; 

N' i a si povre, tant ait poi tenement, 

N'ait sa pucelle devent lui en present, 

Fille de conte ou de prince ausiment, 

Qui bien les servent et font a lor talent " 

{Enfances Viviens, ed. Wahlund and H. von Failitzen, p. 265). The 
custom obtained in the same way among the ancient Irish (R. Thurneysen, 
Die irische Helden- und KOnigsage, p. 393). It furnishes one of the 
leading episodes in the romance of Tristan and Iseult, and in the first 
dramatic scene between the future lovers, the hero is stark naked (J. B^dier, 
Le roman de Tristan, par Thomas, vol. i, p. 133). It was the duty of the 
attendant lady to massage the guest—le tastonner doucement —in order 
to remove any feelings of lassitude (cf. P. Meyer, “ Melanges de poesie 
Anglo-Normande,'" Romania, iv, pp. 394 sq.). 

The same custom, it may be noted, obtained in ancient Greece. Thus 
when Telemachus visits Nestor, the King of Pylos, his youngest daughter 
washes him, rubs him all over, and dresses him again (Homer, Odyssey, iii. 
464 sqq.). Similarly, Helen pays the same attentions to Ulysses {ibid., iv. 
250 sqq. Cf. ibid., iii. 48 sq., 464 sqq.; xviii. 85 sqq.). A terra cotta from 
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they gradually became attenuated. In some of the older ' chan¬ 
sons ' it is the host’s daughter who is offered to the guest to keep 
him company during the night; in the ' Chevalier a Tepee ’ the 
host instructs his daughter not to deny anything to his guest.” ^ 
Where the chatelaine was unmarried or a widow it was almost 
obligatory for her to offer herself to her guest; and the time- 
honoured custom has survived in the most expurgated redactions 
of the romances.^ Elsewhere the hostess provides a substitute, a 
sister or other relative,^ or a waiting-maid.^ 

Similar customs were usual in ordinary intercourse. There was 
” extreme intimacy between the two sexes, who commonly visited 
each other in their bedrooms.” In ‘ Blonde of Oxford,’ for instance, 
the young Oxford lady visits a young man in his bedroom and stays 
all night with him, ” in perfect innocence, as we are told in the 
romance ; we must remember that it was the custom in those times 

Cyprus in the Louvre Museum represents the hostess assisting her guest 
at his bath (R. Dussaud, Les civilisations prihelldniques, p. 402, fig. 296). 

Traces of those ancient usages lingered until quite lately in some parts 
of the Continent in the customary use of female attendants at baths 
(J. Casanova, Mimoires, vol. iv, pp. 393 sq.). I have observed survivals 
of the same notion in remote and unsophisticated country districts of 
Germany ; a bath is a ceremonious affair, and the assistance of a female not 
from any licentious or mercenary motives, but from some traditional 
notion of the fitness of things, is looked upon as prescriptive. The custom 
is still usual in Sweden (A. Harrison, Pandora*s Hope, p. 164). 

^ Le chevalier d Vipde, ed. E. C. Armstrong, pp. 18sq. Cf. Aiol, ed. 
J. Normand and G. Raynaud, v. 2170 sqq. 

2 La Livre du chevalier de La Tour Landry, p. 268. Cf. below, pp. 457sqq. 

3 E. Meray, La vie au temps des trouvhes, pp. 76 sqq. In a poem of Garin's, 
the chatelaine says to her fair cousin :— 

“ Tu t’en uras au chevalier 
Que monseigneur heberja hier; 

Ne cri ne noise ne feras, 

Et avec li te coucheras, 

Et feras du tout son plaisir. 

Et bien li dis que j'y alasse 
Se le conte ne redoutasse." 

* For numerous examples of the usage, see T. Krabbes, Die Frau im 
altfranzoesischen Karls-Epos, p. 24; A. Schultz, Das hofische Leben zur Zeit der 
Minnesinger, vol. i, pp. 464 sq. ; A. Preime, Die Frau in den altfranzdsischen 
Fabliaux, pp. 63 sqq.; G. Schoepperle, Tristan and Isolt, vol. i, pp. 254 sqq. 
In the Tristan romance the hero’s companion, Kahelin, is supplied by Iseult 
with her chief lady-in-waiting (Eilhart von Oberge, Tristan, v. 6655 sqq., 
9050). The ambassador of King Charles reports, in Girard de Rossillon, 
the courteous manner in which he has been entertained by the Duke :— 

“ Colget-me en un lieh d’aur e d’argen, 

E donet-me donzela tan convien, 

Anc non vistes tan bela " 

(Girard de Rossillon, ed. Fr. Michel, p. 124). 
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for both sexes to go to bed perfectly naked." ^ Those usages were 
manifestly survivals of the pre-nuptial freedom of the ancient 
barbarians and of the manner in which noble damsels were wont 
amongst them to honour estimable warriors. The practice known 
as ‘ bundling/ has lingered to our time among the populations of 
districts unaffected by the stream of cultural evolution. It was, and 
may still be, prevalent in Wales. “ The lower order of people,'" says 
an eighteenth-century visitor, " do actually carry on their love affairs 
in bed." He notes the " perfect ease and freedom with which it is 
done, no awkwardness or confusion appearing on either side." ^ 
Another traveller remarks : " Much has been said of the innocence 
with which their meetings are conducted, but it is a very common 
thing for the consequences of the interview to make its appearance 
in the world within two or three months after the marriage ceremony 
has taken place." ® The same usage obtained in Scotland and in 
some English counties, and was carried over to the American 
Colonies, where " the ridiculous and pernicious custom which pre¬ 
vailed among the young to a degree which we can scarcely credit 
sapped the foundations of modesty." ^ In Holland it was known 
as ' queesting.' ^ In Switzerland " these nightly visits, recognised, 
however, as entirely respectable and conventional, were habitual in 
every canton." ® Stendhal quotes from the works of a Swiss colonel 
a description of the usage, in this instance in the form of hospitality. 
The host was the chief magistrate of the town, and his daughter, 
aged sixteen, offered to keep the guest company during the night. 
She, however, first requested her mother's permission, who, in turn, 
consulted her husband. " With pleasure," replied the latter, " to 
such a guest I would even lend my wife." Mediaeval society, in 
which those usages were habitual amongst all classes, thus differed 
considerably from our own in its conceptions of sexual morality. 
How greatly the standards of propriety in speech in the England of 
Shakespeare differed from those of the present day is known to 
everyone. But the naturalism of the Elizabethan age was as nothing 
compared with that of earlier periods. The women possessed a 
matchless gift of direct expression. " The conversation and 


^ T. Wright, Womankind in Western Europe, p. 167. 

* S. J. Pratt, Gleanings through Wales, Holland and Westphalia, vol. i, 
pp. 105 sqq. 

* W. W. Binglcy, North Wales, including its Scenery, Antiquities, Customs, 
vol. ii, p. 282. Cf. J. T. Barber, A Tour through South Wales and Monmouth¬ 
shire, pp. 103 sqq. 

** H. R. Stiles, Bundling, p. 6. 

^ Ibid., pp. 36 sq. 

® A. C. Johnson, The Cottages of the Alps, or Life and Manners in Switzer- 
land, pp. 77, 91, 132. 

’ Stendhal, De rumour, pp. 207 sq. 
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repartee of a mediaeval circle would disgrace a modern tavern/' 
observes an admirer of the Middle Ages/ 

Marriage retained for centuries after Europe had become 
Christian the loose character, as a matter of pure economic 
convenience, that it had in pagan Europe. The matrimonial 
history of Henry VIII would not have attracted attention in 
the eleventh or twelfth century. Wives were put aside when¬ 
ever, for any reason, their husbands desired a change ; the women 
used the same freedom, and the majority of those whose names 
appear in the chronicles have changed husbands three or four 
times. Women, together with their domains, were " in circula¬ 
tion."' * In the Middle Ages," say Sir Frederic Pollock and 
Mr. Maitland, " marriages, or what looked like marriages, were 
exceedingly insecure." The Church was compelled to temporise. 
The principle of the indissolubility of marriage was, indeed, entirely 
neutralised by the amazing extent of the recognised impediments 
to valid marriage. Not only were the prohibited degrees of 
relationship interpreted in the most comprehensive manner, but 
the same sweeping restrictions applied to relatives by marriage, 
and even to the blood-relations of any person with whom 
illicit intercourse had taken place. To those prohibited degrees 
were added such as depended upon ' spiritual affinity," namely, 
relationship through god-parents. Those multiplied impediments 
" made the formation of a valid marriage a matter of chance," 


1 C. H. Pearson, The Early and Middle Ages of England, p. 434. The 
expressions used in the games which were fashionable in polite circles were 
such that even the old Norman-French will not bear being reproduced (see 
T. Wright, Anecdota Liter aria, p. 8i). The mediaeval standard in this 
respect is strikingly instanced by the extraordinary book of the chevalier 
de La Tour Landry, published as late as the fourteenth century. It enjoyed 
a wide vogue and was translated into English by Chaucer, being one 
of the first books to be printed in England. It was expressly com¬ 
posed as a manual of moral instruction for the author’s young daughters, 
and is written with the most devout and earnest moral intentions. 
Yet such are the anecdotes by which the pious knight exhibits the evils 
of moral laxity to his beloved children, that no publisher could at 
the present day print the work in modern English without rendering him¬ 
self liable to prosecution. For example, the desirability of observing 
proper decorum in church is brought home by the story of a couple who 
committed fornication on the high altar ; “ .Si advint un miracle qu’ilz 
s'entreprindrent et s'entrebessonndrent comme chiens, tellement qu’ilz furent 
anssy pris de toute le jour h. journce, si que ceulx de I’esglise et ceulx du 
paix eurent assez loisir de lez venir veoir; car ils ne se pouvoient departir, 
et convint que Ton venist a procession k prier Dieu pour eulx, et au fort sur 
le soir ilz se departirent ” {Le livre du chevalier de La Tour Landry pour 
Venseignement de ses piles, p. 80). 

* A. Luchaire, La sociitd frangaise au temps de Philippe-Auguste, pp. 386 
sq. ; Id., in E. Lavisse, Histoire de France, vol. ii. Part ii, p. 22. 
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and whenever annulment was desired it was not difficult to show 
that the marriage had been invalid from the first.^ We hear, for 
example, of a Duke Albany who entered into negotiations with a 
view to marrying Edward's daughter Cecilia, although he had only 
just married Anne de La Tour shortly after divorcing another wife.^ 
It was prescriptive for every married woman to have one or 
more knightly lovers, and the lack of such a mark of honour entailed 
disgrace and shame. The chivalric ‘ love-service ' had, like ‘ bund¬ 
ling,' come to be conventionally regarded as ostensibly innocent 
and 'platonic.' But that was not the view which ecclesiastical 
authorities took of it. The knights who fight in tournaments, says 
Bishop Jacques of Vitry, " hope to obtain through their success in 
arms the favours of the shameless women whose tokens they wear." ^ 
The ideal of the relation was, as usual, a retrospective mirage. 
" The platonic gallantry of the paladins of old," says a modern 
historian, sharing that delusion, " had gradually become replaced 
by a thinly disguised sensuality." ^ The chevalier de La Tour 
Landry gives, as a warning to his daughters, a curious account of a 
discussion on the subject between himself and his wife, a plain 
practical woman. The husband declares that he can see no 
wrong in a woman having a lover, and that, on the contrary, the 
merit of a good woman is enhanced by her inspiring a man to deeds 
of prowess. But his matter-of-fact lady is not to be taken in by 
such specious sentiments. She declares her conviction that such 
relations arc invariably dangerous, and that high-flown sentiments 
and chaste kisses are but sparks applied to a dry haystack, which 
must needs result in conflagration.® It cannot for a moment be 
doubted that there were at that period many chaste and faithful 
wives, and many men and women who were imbued with the princi¬ 
ples of Christian morality. William of Malmesbury assures us that 
he was personally acquainted with several men, both lay and clerical, 
who led sober and chaste lives; but he represents them as 
exceptions. The Norman nobility in general were, he says, " given 
over to gluttony and lechery." It was usual with them, " when 
their concubines became pregnant or they tired of them, to 
establish them as public prostitutes or to traffic their favours 
amongst their acquaintances." ® Shortly after the battle of 

^ V. Pollock and P. W. Maitland, The History of English Law before the 
Time of Edward /, vol. ii, pp. 369, 386 sqq., 393. 

* A. Abrams, English Life and Manners in the Later Middle Ages, p. 121. 

3 Jacques de Vitry, Sermones Vulgares, in J. B. Pitra, Analecta Novissima 

Spicilegii Solesmensis, vol. ii, p. 431. 

^ A. Lecoy de la Marche, La chaire frangaise au moyen-dge, p. 392. 

® Le livre dii chevalier de La Tour Landry, pp. 246399. 

* William of Malmesbury, De gesta regum Anglorum {Chronicles and 
Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland), vol. ii, p. 305. 

VOL. III. 28 
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Hastings, a large number of William's knights asked leave of 
absence and hurried back to their Norman castles on receiving 
news that their wives were entertaining lovers.^ When Richard I 
arrived at Marseilles to embark for the Holy Land, he found 
his barons, who had preceded him at the port of embarka¬ 
tion by a few weeks, penniless, having spent on women the 
money which they had collected from their vassals to redeem 
the sepulchre of Christ.^ Marital vows are never observed," 
says Abbot Guibert of Nogent.^ A lady of his acquaintance, 
Sibyll of Chateau-Porcien, although her husband was young and 
handsome, had countless lovers, " because her husband could not 
fulfil his conjugal duties to the extent that she desired." At the 
time that she became the mistress of Equerrend de Bores, an elderly 
man " who was so addicted to the sex that he had always about 
him some women bought or borrowed," she was pregnant by another 
lover.^ John of Salisbury gives an even more lurid account of the 
manners of his time. " After a young woman has come out of the 
bridal chamber," he says, " her husband is regarded more as a 
procurer than as a spouse. He brings her out and exhibits her 
to his friends, and wherever a hope of profit is held out, he hypo¬ 
critically offers her love. When the pretty daughter, or any other 
female member of the family, pleases a rich man, she is a ware in 
the market which is offered wherever a purchaser is forthcoming." ^ 
In England it is complained that adultery is universal. 

Thys ys now a common synne 
For almost hyt ys every-whore. 

A gentyl man hath a wyfe and a horc; 

And wyvcs have now comiinly 
Here husbandys and a ludby.® 

Those manners are set down by ancient and modern writers to 
' the corruption of the times.' But if we go back to an earlier 
epoch, when Christianity had not long become established in 
England, instead of pristine purity the accounts we have of 
sex relations show, on the contrary, a worse ' corruption.' The 


1 Ordericus Vitalis, Historia ecclesiastica, v. 4. 

2 Benedict of Peterborough, Vita et Gesta regis HenHci Secundi, an 11. 
1190, in Bouquet, Recueil des histoviens des Gaules et de la France, vol. vii, 
p. 500 ; M. Capefigue, Histoire de Philippe-Auguste, vol. i, p. 359. 

* Guibert of Nogent, Monodiae, hi. 3, in Migne, Patrologiae Cursus 
Completus, Scries Latina, vol. clvi, col. 943. 

* Ibid., coll. 909 sqq. 

® John of Salisbury, Polycraticus, ed. J. A. Giles, hi. 13. 

* Robert of Brunne, Handlyng Synne, cd. F. J. Furnivall (Roxburgh 
Club Publications), p. 93. 
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condition of things which they suggest differs little from that repre¬ 
sented by Caesar's statement that '' the Britons possessed their 
wives in common." St. Boniface laments again and again the 
lack of comprehension of the proper relations between the sexes 
shown by the English. The English, he says, " utterly despise 
legitimate matrimony." " It fills us with shame for our race," 
he writes to an English priest, " to be told by both Christians and 
pagans that the English people, scorning the usages of other nations 
and the apostolic precepts given under God's law, refuse to have 
legitimate wives, and continue to live in lechery and adultery after 
the manner of neighing horses and braying asses, confounding all 
things in their wickedness and corruption." ^ These are not the 
exaggerations of a fanatic, for Boniface was not of that type, and 
his complaints are addressed to English friends who knew as well 
as he did how matters stood. He addressed a long letter, more in 
sorrow than in anger, to Ethelbald, the powerful King of Mercia, 
expressing his grief that he had no legitimate wife, but continued 
to use—in the traditional pagan manner—the monasteries of Holy 
Women as his harems.^ At a still earlier date, Gildas, it will be 
remembered, speaks of the sexual morals of the Britons in similar 
terms. Although they keep a large number of wives, they are 
fornicators and adulterers " ; and elsewhere he says : " There 

is among you everywhere such fornication as is scarcely to be met 
with among pagans in any country." ^ About a century after 
Boniface, Alcuin of York found little improvement in this respect. 
For a wonder he does not set down the prevalent looseness 
of sexual morals entirely to the ‘ corruption of the times.' " I 
do not say that the sin of fornication did not previously exist 
among the people," he writes, " but since the time of King Aelfwald, 
at any rate, the land has been absolutely submerged under a flood 
of fornication, adultery, and incest, so that the very semblance of 
modesty is entirely absent." ^ 

In spite of the references of Gildas and of Boniface to " the 


1 St. Boniface, Epistola, Ixi, in Migne, Patrologiae Cursus Completus, 
vol. Ixxxix, col. 756. Cf. Epistola, lii, ibid., col. 750. 

* Id., Epistola, Ixii, coll. 758 sqq. 

3 Gildas, De excidio Britanniae, ed. J. Stevenson, pp.27, 36. 

^ Alcuin, Epistolae, in Pertz, Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Epistolae 
Karolini Aevi, vol. ii, p. 43. Aelfwald was king of Northumbria from 779 
to 788. The licentiousness of the Anglo-Saxons is reflected in the peni¬ 
tentiaries of Saint Egbert, Archbishop of York ( 5 . Egberti Poenitantiale, 
in Migne, Patrologiae Cursus Completus, vol. Ixxxix, coll. 401 sqq.). Among 
the venial sins which confessors are instructed to deal with are mentioned, 
for instance, Si maritus cum uxore more canino coeat. ... Si cum extis 
ejus coeat. ... Si quis cum bestia coeat. . . . Quicumque in os semen 
effuderit. . . . Qui viri semen biberit.’* 
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customs of other nations/' these did not, on Boniface's own 
showing, differ fundamentally from those of the English. He 
elsewhere warns the latter that if they do not mend their ways 
they will suffer in consequence, as has happened to the people 
of Spain, of Provence, of Burgundy, who, neglecting God, lived in 
fornication." ^ Salvianus, in fact, draws an even more lurid 
picture of the morals of Gaul at the close of the fifth century than 
does Boniface of those of the English. Every estate is a scene of 
prostitution, all Aquitaine is one vast ' lupanar,' conjugal fidelity 
is unknown. The state of things is no better in Spain.^ The fact 
is that the character of marriage and of sex relations had remained 
to a large extent unchanged since the days of paganism. A modern 
ecclesiastical apologist appears to be justified when he claims that 
" the ideas and customs in regard to marriage were established by 
the Church ; it was the Church that created marriage." ^ 

The apostle of Germany laments in particular the state of the 
English monasteries : the nunneries were no better than brothels.^ 
There can here be no question of ‘ corruption ' ; most of the monas¬ 
teries had but recently been established. Boniface's remarks, 
which represent the nuns as exceeding other women in immoralit}^ 
refer to the institutions at their origin, and not to what it is cus¬ 
tomary to regard as abuses and corruptions in the monasteries of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries in France and Italy. It 
must be borne in mind that not one person out of a hundred, male 
or female, who entered the monasteries did so from motives of 
religion. Throughout the Middle Ages the monasteries were a 
godsend ; they offered homes, which were comfort and luxury com¬ 
pared with those of the majority of the population, a life free from 


1 Boniface, Epistola, Ixii, op. cit., col. 761. Military reverses have in¬ 
variably been ascribed by the Church to sexual incontinence. Alcuin sets 
down the defeat of the Britons by the Saxons in the same manner to * forni¬ 
cation ' (Alcuin, op. cit., p. 47) ; though it is difficult to see that the Saxon 
or Norman victors were in this respect superior to the vanquished. The 
reverses of the Crusaders were likewise accounted for by their fornications 
(Henry of Huntingdon, Historia Anglorum, vii, a.d. 1097, Chronicles and 
Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland, vol. Ixxiv, p. 280). The French 
peasants were told by their ‘ cur^s ' during the late war that it was due to 
the same cause, and also to the expulsion of the monastic orders from France. 

2 Salvianus, De guhernatione Dei, vi. 72, vii. 16. 27, in Migne, op. cit., 
vol. liii, coll. 120 sqq., 132, 135. 

> L. Gautier, La chevalerie, p. 358. For a long while after the introduction 
of Christianity the Church appears, however, to have paid little attention 
to the marriages of the common people and serfs. The latter were encouraged 
to cohabit, but those unions were not spoken of as marriages (nuptiae, 
matrimonia), but as * contubernia,' and were contracted without any cere¬ 
mony or priestly benediction (J. Potgiesserus, De statu servorum, ii. 2. i). 

* Boniface, Epistolae, lii, Ixi. Ixii. ui supra. 
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care, and the enjoyment of numerous privileges and prerogatives. 
Men and women of all sorts and conditions flocked to the monas¬ 
teries. Religious views had nothing to do with their ' vocation ' ; 
throughout the Middle Ages the boldest thinkers, the most deter¬ 
mined heretics, artists, students of science, have been monks. 
The men and women who filled the monasteries of barbaric lands 
soon after their establishment were, most of them, simply incapable 
of understanding what was expected of them ; they knew scarcely 
anything of Christianity; their notions and ideas were purely 
pagan. Many of the Irish saints who transferred their devotion 
from old to new idols, as did the priestesses of Brigit, had no 
more smattering of Christian doctrine than those wild Mexican 
Indians who, at the present day, mix the myths and rituals of 
pagan and Christian religions in inextricable confusion. Most of 
those men and women, when told that they were vowed to 
chastity, probably did not understand what the word meant. 
In the earlier Irish monastic foundations the monks had women 
to wait on them.^ As Professor Zimmer remarks, and illustrates 
by a number of examples, the lives of early Irish saints are 
characterised by conceptions of sexual morality which differ little, 
if at all, from those of pagan times. St. Brigit is described as 
solemnly blessing the womb of a pregnant nun.- The morals, 
or absence of morals, of the nunneries were the customary 
standards which, according to pagan ideas, were understood to 
apply to unattached women, and to ‘ sacred women * in particular. 
King Ethelbald and other potentates, in regarding the nunneries as 
their harems, continued the immemorial usage by which priestesses 
are looked upon as the wives of the king. 

Unions were temporary, marriages were trial-marriages. In 
times of misery and anarchy, when agriculture on a large scale 
was impossible, and any permanent occupation difficult, thousands 
of women attached themselves to wandering bands, to ‘ knights' 
seeking adventures. St. Boniface again strongly urges the English 
synods to discourage pilgrimages, especially in the case of women, 
whether lay or veiled. They are pretexts for wandering over the 
continent and leading a licentious life, and most of the women 
do not return. “ There is scarcely a town in Italy, or in 
France, or in Gaul,'' he says, “ where English prostitutes are not 
to be found ; which is a scandal and a disgrace to your Church." ^ 

It might seem at first sight as if the stem and obsessing 


^ A. W. Haddan and W. Stubbs, Councils and ecclesiastical documents 
relating to Great Britain and Ireland, vol. ii. Part i, p. 292. 

2 H. Zimmer, Keltische Beitrage,** Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Alterthum 
und deutsche Litteratur, xxxiii, p. 284. 

® Boniface, Epistola, Ixiii, op, ciL, col. 768. 
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sentiments of the Christian Church concerning sexual purity, which 
permitted marriage as the lesser evil, had been without effect upon the 
established usages and ideas of the peoples who came to constitute 
the bulk of Christendom. That, however, was not by any means the 
case. Christianity ultimately effected a profound and momentous, 
if somewhat indirect, transformation in their conceptions of the 
relations between the sexes. 

In the first place definite legislation restricted the legal conception 
of marriage. The laws, codified by Christian priests, abolished 
polygamy, although for a considerable time the prohibition was 
not taken very seriously. As among the Celts, so also among the 
Normans, ** polygamy would seem to have been the rule, at least 
among the leaders.** ^ It was the custom with all the Germans, 
and the victory of Christianity in this matter was only slowly 
achieved.** ^ Polygamy was common among the kings and chief¬ 
tains in the Merovingian and Carolingian era, and Charlemagne 
himself, the hero and defender of the Faith, was said to have at 
least two ' legal * wives at the same time, and was attended by a 
seraglio of concubines.^ A beginning was made by insisting that 
priests should not have more than one legal wife.^ A distinction 
which did not previously exist tended to become established between 
legitimacy and illegitimacy in regard to sex relations and offspring. 
In the later Middle Ages and thereafter the word ' bastard * is one 
of the most offensive which it is possible to use, and is accordingly 
a favourite term of abuse. It is significant, however, that through¬ 
out the earlier heroic sagas, not only was no dishonour attached 
to bastardy, but it appears to have been almost obligatory for 
every heroic and exalted personage to be a bastard. All the heroes 
of Irish epical myth—King Conchobar,^ Cuchulainn,® Mongan,*^ 
Fionn,® Conaire ®—were bastards. King Arthur was a bastard,^® 
and so was Gawain.^^ Roland, the hero of Carolingian epics, was 
a bastard.Historical personages of any distinction were, like 

^ A. Mawer, The Vikings, p. 85. 

2 K. Weinhold, Altnordisches Lehen, p. 249. 

3 M. Capefigue, Charlemagne, vol. ii, pp. 227 sq. 

* Karoli Magni Capitularia, in Pertz, Monumenta Germaniae Historica, 
Leges, “ Capitularia Regum Francorum,*' vol. i, p. 45. 

® Compert Concobuir,'* Revue Celtique, vi, pp. 179 sq. 

« L. Duvau, “ La legende de la conception de Cuchulainn,” Revue Celtique, 
ix, p. 12. 

K. Meyer and A. Nutt, The Voyage of Bran, vol. i, pp. 44 sq. 

® J. G. Campbell, The Fians, pp. 16 sqq. 

® R. Thurneysen, Die irische Helden- und Konigsage, p. 629. 

5 0 Perceval le Gallois, ed. C. Potvin, vol. i, pp. 229 sq. 

Ibid., p. 253 ; Histoire littiraire de la France, vol. xxx, p. 31 n. 

C. Nyrop, Storia delV epopea francese net medio evo, p. 87 ; G. Paris, 
Histoire poetique de Charlemagne, p. 378. 
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mythical heroes, under the obligation of being bastards. Theo- 
doric was a bastard.^ Clothwig, the founder of the Frankish 
kingdom, the ' eldest son of the Church,' was a bastard ; - and 
when his kingdom was divided after his death, his bastard 
son obtained, according to barbarian usage, by far the largest 
share, to the detriment of his three legitimate half-brothers.^ 
Charles Martel was a bastard.'* Charlemagne himself was per¬ 
sistently declared to be a bastard.® When, as in the latter instances, 
the truth of the allegations is doubtful, they were not scanda¬ 
lous defamations, but were regarded as befitting the character 
of the glorified heroes. Among the barbaric ancestors of modern 
Europeans, as among the ancient Hindus or the Guanches, it 
added dignity to have been begotten by a ‘ stranger.' ® William 
the conqueror nowise resented the appellation of ‘ William the 
Bastard,' by which he was commonly known. In fact, bas¬ 
tardy was in credit." ’ The dishonour that came to be attached to 
the term ' bastard ' and its employment as an epithet of abuse were 
thus the expression of a complete inversion of ideas, brought about 
by the influence of the Christian religion. The Anglo-Saxon synod 
of 786 decreed " that the son of a meretricious union shall be 
debarred from legally inheriting, for, in accordance with the 
apostolic authority of holy decrees, we regard adulterine children 
as spurious. , . . Wc command then, in order to avoid fornication, 
that every layman shall have one legitimate wife, and every woman 
one legitimate husband, in order that they may have and beget 
legitimate heirs according to God’s law." ® 


^ J. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalterthiime, pp. 407, 472. 

2 Gesta regum Francornm, in M. Bouquet, Recueil dcs historiens des Gaules 
et de la France, vol. ii, p. 546. 

^ Gregory of Tours, Historia ecclesiastica Franconim, ibid., pp. 176, 
187 n. 

* G. Paris, Histoire poetique de Charlemagne, pp. 440 sq. ; G. Huet, 
“ La l^gende de Charlemagne batard et le t^moignage de Jean Baendale," 
Le Moyen Age, 2® S6rie, xv, p. 163. 

^ G. Huet, pp. 161 sqq. ; G. Paris, Histoire podtique de Charlemagne, 
pp. 227, 439 sqq. Cf. C. Nyrop, Storia delV epopea francese nel medio 
evo, p. 85. Professor Nyrop regards Charlemagne as having, in fact, 
been the son of Pepin’s concubine, Alpaid. It is significant that Einhard 
states that he knows nothing concerning the birth of Charlemagne. A 
legend was current representing Charles as the offspring of an incestuous 
union (A. Graf, Roma nella memoria e nelV immaginazione del medio evo, 
p. 308). 

® Cf. J. G. Hahn, Sagwissensschaftlichen Studien, pp. 341 sqq. ; A. Nutt, 
The Aryan Expulsion- and Return Formula in the Folk- and Hero Tales 
of the Celts,” Folk-lore Record, iv, pp. i sqq. 

’ G. Huet, op. cit., p. loi. Cf. T. Wright, Womankind in Western Europe, 
P- 173- 

* Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Epistolae, vol. iv, p. 25. 
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The Literature of Pagan Europe. 

The changes which were gradually effected in sentiments 
concerning sex relations are, however, far more clearly exhibited 
in the literature of early Christian Europe than in the manners of 
its peoples. The facts which we are about to examine show that 
those changes of sentiment first manifested themselves in theoretical 
and abstract form in literary productions, and only subsequently 
extended their influence to actual life. It is as a literary rather 
than as a social phenomenon that the transition from pagan to 
Christian sentiment first presents itself. 

The manners of the barbarians and their ignorance of the 
principles of Christian morality were reflected in the unwritten 
literature which played a prominent part in their lives, and 
which directly gave rise to the romantic literature of mediaeval 
Europe. Lays reciting the adventures and loves of heroes and 
goddesses, the rewards of deeds of valour, the abduction of prin¬ 
cesses and queens and the conquests of their realms, had formed 
a part of every entertainment and gathering among the barbaric 
nations of Europe. The Germans had no other literature than 
those ancient songs; ^ among the Celts no ‘ Round Table ' was 
complete without the recital of some thrilling tale.^ The bard 
was a privileged person, a magical individual to whom nothing 
could be denied; knowledge of the sagas and skill in poetical 
composition were accounted a merit equal to valour in the field. 
The Germans, says Saxo Grammaticus, considered that to sing 
deeds of valour is as meritorious as to perform them.'’ ^ The 
bard incited the combatants, and as late as the battle of Hastings 
Taillefer is represented as encouraging the Norman barons, in the 
ancient manner, by singing ‘ chansons de geste.' ^ Tristan is 
pictured as a gifted singer and composer of lays, and is even, as 
was also Cuchulainn, proficient in entertaining tricks of sleight- 
of-hand such as were associated in mediaeval Europe with the 

^ Tacitus, Germania, iii. 

* Posidonius, in Athenaeus, iv. 12 ; Amminaniis Marcellinus, xv. 9. 8 ; 
Diodorus Siculus, v. 31 ; Lucan, Pharsalia, i. 447599. Cf. L. Diefenbach, 
Origines Europeae, p. 245 ; A. T. Holder, Altceltischer Sprachschatz, vol. i, 
col. 347 59. 

* Saxo Grammaticus, Historia Danica, Praefatio, p 3. 

* W. Wace, Roman de Ron, ed. Andressen, vol. ii, p. 348 ; Henry of 
Huntingdon, Historiae Anglorum, vi. 30 ; Gui d’Amiens, Carmen de Hastingae 
proelio, ed. Fr. Michel, Chroniques anglo-normandes, vol. iii, p. 18 ; Geffrei 
Gaimar, Lestorie des Englies, ed. by Sir T. D. Hardy and C. T. Martin (Chroni¬ 
cles and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland), vol. ii, p. 167. Cf. Nihelungen 
Lied, ed. K. Bartsch, stanza 196 ; Saxo Grammaticus, op. cit., xiv; Mira- 
cula S. Benedicti, in M. Bou9uet, Recueil des historiens des Gardes et de la 
France, vol. xi, p. 489. 
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art of the ' jongleur/ ^ The pagan minstrelsy continued during 
the Middle Ages to constitute the literature of the illiterate popula¬ 
tions ; they heard with the same tense interest the recital, with but 
formal modifications, of the themes to which for centuries their 
forefathers had listened. The inmates of every castle, court, and 
hostel were entertained with lays from the traditional repertoire 
of wandering minstrels, ‘ trouveres,' ‘ jongleurs.' The social status 
of the singers changed with altered conditions. In pagan society 
the bard had been ' ex officio' a semi-priestly personage, and 
often a distinguished warrior ; none but a freeman could exercise 
the calling.2 In Christian society the singer of pagan lays was 
banned by the ecclesiastical authorities.^ The art of the poet 
continued, however, to grace the character of kings, and to be 
exercised by noblemen.'* Every guest of distinction was expected 
to provide some entertainment of the kind in return for his host's 
hospitality. It is the custom in Normandy," says a twelfth- 
century trouvere— 


Usage est en Normandie, 

Que qui est hebergie, faut qu'l die 
Fable ou chanson a son hoste/ 

The sharp distinctions of feudal society inevitably reduced, 
however, the status of literary entertainers ; the itinerant minstrel, 
the 'jongleur/ the gleeman often fell to the lowest depths of 


^ G. Sclioepperle, Tristan and Isolt, pp. 287, 290 sqq. ; Tdin b 6 Cualnge, 
tr. H. d'Arbois de Jubainville, pp. 63 sqq.; S. H. O’Grady, Silva Gadelica, 
vol. i, pp. 92 sq,, vol. ii, pp. 99 sq. 

2 T. Stephens, The Literature of the Kymry, p. 95. 

® See below, pp. 444, sqq. 

* The Merovingian king Chilperic composed poems (Gregory of Tours, 
Historia ecclesiasiica Francorum, v. 43, in M. Bouquet, Recucil des hisioriens des 
Gaules et de la France, vol. ii, p. 260). The instances of Richard I, of Duke 
William of Aquitaine (see below, p. 477), are familiar. Baldwin II, Count 
of Guines, was said to be equal to any ‘ jongleurs' in his knowledge of sagas 
and skill in song (Lambert of Ardres, Historia comitum Ghisnensium, in Pertz, 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores, vol. xxiv, p. 598). The following 
passage shows how the art of the ‘ conteur * was exercised by knights and 
nobles : Then a certain knight, a veteran called Robert of Constantine, 

graced his ears by singing, accompanying himself on an instrument, of the 
‘ Roman Emperors,’ of ‘ Charlemagne,* Roland and Oliver, and Arthur 
King of Britain . . . and a relative of his, Walter of Clusa, sang concerning 
the Deeds of the Angles, and their fables, of Gormund, Sambard, Tristan and 
Iseult, Merlin and Merchulf, and the Deeds of the Ardennes ” {ibid., p. 607). 

® Jehan le Chapelain, Le sacristain de Cluny, in P. J. B. Legrand d’Aussy, 
Fabliaux on conies du xii^ et xiii^ silcles, vol. iv, p. 266 ; A. Meray, La vie 
au temps des trouvhres, p. 172. For the custom among the ancient Celts, 
see H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, La civilisation des Celtes, p. 142. 
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beggarly parasitism and vagrancy.^ The delight in the enter¬ 
tainment which he supplied and the influence it exercised were, 
however, scarcely less than in pagan times. That oral literature was 
the mental pabulum upon which the imagination of the people, 
high and low, prince and serf, baron and villein, from York to 
Palermo, eagerly fed during the Middle Ages, the world of fancy by 
which their ideals and sentiments were moulded. ‘'The fables of 
Arthur of Britain and the songs of Charlemagne,'" sings a minstrel, “ are 
more dearly cherished and more esteemed than the Gospels. The 
minstrel is listened to more keenly than Saint Paul or Saint Peter."" ^ 

^ In his important book on mediaeval * jongleurs/ Professor Faral puts 
forward, against the general view, the theory that the minstrels of the Middle 
Ages derived not from the barbarian bards, but from the Roman ‘ mimes ' 
(E. Faral, Les jongleurs en France au moyen age, pp. 9 sqq. and passim). 
But although mediaeval minstrels may have inherited some of the charac¬ 
teristics of Roman entertainers, the theory will not bear examination. Early 
mediaeval minstrelsy flourished more particularly in the north of France, 
in Flanders and Germany, among the Normans, in Britain, countries where 
Roman civilisation and its luxuries had not taken deep root. In the south 
of France, the Roman ‘ Provincia,* where, if anywhere, the successors of 
Roman ‘ mimes ' might, on M. Faral’s view, be expected to be in evidence, 
the poets and singers belonged, more especially in the earlier period, pre- 
scriptively to the aristocratic class, and only subsequently descended to 
the level of popular entertainers. We repeatedly hear of the accom¬ 
plishments of the singers from Britain, who are specially sent for; it is 
scarcely to Britain that one would send for Roman 'mimes.' The themes of 
mediaeval narrative poetry are northern and pagan, not classical and Latin. 
The favourite instrument which was used for accompaniments in early 
times was the Celtic ' rote.' Literary entertainers among the barbarian 
nations became to a large extent degraded in mediaeval times to a status 
and character similar to that of ' mimes ' and buffoons among the Romans ; 
ecclesiastical writers who waged an incessant war against them (see below, 
pp. 444 sqq.) identified them with the * mimes,' the ‘ histriones ' of classical 
civilisation, and speak of them—even of a knightly bard like Taillefer—by 
those terms. The degradation of the noble bard into the ‘ ribald jongleur' 
is easily intelligible in the conditions of the times ; but it would be difficult, 
on M. Faral's view, to account for the genesis of the aristocratic bard out 
of the Roman ' mimes.' M. Faral has not attempted to face the question ; 
he merely refers to some ' mimes ' becoming enriched. William of Poitou, 
Jaufre Rudel, Richard I, the Lord of Couci, the knights mentioned by 
Lambert, were not " enriched mimes." Cf. G. Paris, Histoire poStique da 
Charlemagne, p. 48 : "A cette 6poque les chanteurs (jongleurs, m6nestrels, 
etc.) ne semblent pas avoir encore form6 une classe distincte ; en tout cas 
la plupart des guerriers savaient eux-m@mes r6p6ter des rudes po6sies." Cf. 
Id., in Romania, xiii, p. 603. 

* Romania, xviii, p. 509 ;— 

" Les fables d'Artur de Bretagne 
E les chansons de Charlemagne 
Plus sont cheries e meins viles 
Que ne soient les evangiles. 

Plus est escoutes li jugliere 

Que ne soit saint Pol ou saint Pierre." 
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The subject of sex relations naturally occupied a large place 
in that earliest European literature; but it was not treated 
from the point of view of morality, still less from that of the 
principles of Christian morality. The whole literary heritage was 
of pagan origin, and the contrast between it and the ascetic zeal 
of the established religion was as great as that between the 
ideals of the Christian Fathers and the usages of the heathen 
barbarians; while the spirit of the former continued to dominate 
theological and religious writings, an utterly different view of 
sex relations inspired the popular or * romantic' literature. The 
term ‘ romance ’ was applied to compositions in the current speech 
of the people of France, who ever since the days of Roman domina¬ 
tion had been proud to call themselves Roman citizens, or 
Romans. The word was originally an adverb, ' romanice,’ ' in the 
Roman tongue,' as opposed to ‘ latinice,' ' in Latin,' or ' theudisce,' 
' in German.' Romantic literature means, therefore, the popular 
French literature of the early Middle Ages, as opposed to the learned 
literature of clerks, which was written in Latin. When we speak 
of ‘ romance,' of ' romantic sentiments,' of ‘ romantic love,' the 
expressions signify, strictly speaking, sentiments and conceptions 
of love similar to those pictured in the popular literature of 
mediaeval France, the ' romances.' Those expressions are nowadays 
generally understood to refer to a form of amatory sentiment which 
is distinctive of European feeling, and to which nothing, either 
in the ancient classical world or in any other culture, exactly 
corresponds. The identification of the two meanings is, in fact, 
perfectly justified ; it is out of the ' romantic ' literature of the 
Middle Ages that the type of European ‘ romantic ' amatory 
sentiment developed. In the literature of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries the distinctive characteristics of the European 
conception of romantic love are indeed manifested in full-blown 
perfection. Not only did they receive poetical expression in the 
narratives of the sagas re-modelled by the court-poets of the 
period, but the subject was theoretically analysed, dissected, 
discussed, and defined with a pedantic minuteness from which 
later taste would have shrunk. 

In the curious book of Andreas, the chaplain, the views and 
sentiments on the subject of romantic love which obtained in the 
society of baronial castles and troubadour circles in France 
during the twelfth and the early part of the thirteenth century 
are prosaically set forth in detail. Among other documents, 
thirty-one propositions or principles are laid down which, after 
mature consideration and discussion by the most eminent author¬ 
ities on amatory matters, were accepted as canons to which the 
tender passion was expected to conform. It is appointed, for 
example, that '' Every lover is wont to grow pale at the sight 
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of his lady-love ; that at the sudden and unexpected sight of her 
the heart of the true lover palpitates; that a real lover is always 
a prey to anxiety; that a person who is under the influence of 
love eats little and sleeps little; that a true lover is perpetually 
enthralled by the image of his lady-love, which never for one 
moment departs from his mind/' We certainly have here, if the 
Hibernicism may be allowed, the classical picture of romantic love. 
But side by side, or rather intermingled, with the presentment of 
the perfect lover and of what until very lately was termed the 
modern conception of sexual love, as distinguished from all 
pre-Christian or non-European forms of the sentiment, those same 
canons of early European romanticism present the definite traces 
of the social conditions amid which those ideals developed. It 
is laid down that ‘'It is not becoming to love those ladies who 
only love with a view to marriage; that love can deny nothing to 
love; that marriage cannot be pleaded by a lady as an excuse for 
refusing love; that favours which are yielded unwillingly are 
insipid ; that a new love banishes the old one completely; that 
nothing can prevent one lady being loved by two gentlemen, 
or one gentleman by two ladies." ^ Even more explicitly it is 
stated on the authority of the Countess of Narbonne that " conjugal 
affection and the true love between lovers are two absolutely 
different things which have nothing in common, and have their 
source in wholly different sentiments. . . . We say definitely and 
considerately that love cannot exist between married people." ^ 
The opinion is endorsed by Eleanor of Aquitaine, afterwards 
the queen of Henry II, one of the leading patronesses of 
poetry. The same lady, who was regarded as one of the highest 
authorities in such matters, was called upon, after the fashion of 
the times, to give her judgment in a disputed case. A knight had 
offered his service to a lady, who, her affections being elsewhere 
engaged, did not accept him, but, not wishing to dismiss him 
without hope, engaged herself to be his lady should she happen 
to lose her present lover. She eventually married the latter. The 

^ Andreas, capellanus, De Amore, ed. E. Trojel, pp. 310 sqq. The date 
of the book of Andreas was placed in the fourteenth century by Diez 
(F. Diez, Beitrdge zur Kenntniss der romanischen Poesie, p. 76), a writer whose 
exhaustive industry in the field of Provencal philology imparted the highest 
authority to his views. He was not, however, aware that the whole of 
Andreas’s book had been translated in the thirteenth century (C. Joret, 
“ Une traduction d’Andr6 le Chapelain au XIII® si^cle,” Romania, xiii, 
pp. 403 sq.), and that he is several times quoted in the early part of that 
century (E. Trojel, op. cit., Introduction, p. v; T. Sundby, Della vita e delle 
opere di Brunetto Latini, pp. 173 sq., 490; P. Rajna, in Studi di filologia 
fomanza, v, pp. 193 sqq. ; E. G. Parodi, ** Le Storie di Cesare nella letteratura 
dei primi secoli,” ibid,, iv, pp. 25959.). 

• Andreas, capellanus, op. cit., pp. 280 sq., 290, 153. 
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other knight, however, having performed his ' service' in her 
name, claimed his guerdon. The lady stoutly denied any 
obligation, since, far from losing her lover, she had become married 
to him. On appeal being made to the Duchess of Aquitaine, she 
directed that the lady was in honour bound to yield herself to the 
claimant, since she had in fact lost her lover, he having become 
her husband.^ 

But such explicit statements are scarcely necessary ; the poetry 
of romantic love in courtly French literature dealt exclusively 
with extra-conjugal relations. Married women alone were 
idealised by chivalry, and it is to them that are addressed the 
homage of poets and of knights.*' ^ Xhe right to manifest jealousy 
was denied to husbands. Since true jealousy cannot exist without 
love, and love cannot exist in marriage, argued the Countess of 
Champagne, daughter of Queen Eleanor, husbands cannot manifest 
true jealousy.^ The condemnation of jealous husbands by public 
opinion was more than a frivolously perverse delight in their 
discomfiture. In one version of the story of Tristan, the hero, 
when his guilt is discovered, is killed by the injured husband. 
The knights of King Arthur's Round Table, however, put King 
Marc to death in indignation at his conduct.* When an aggrieved 
husband, Count Raimond of Roussillon, killed the troubadour 
Guilhem de Cabestang, and his wife committed suicide in con¬ 
sequence, the whole country rose. Knights moved a punitive 
expedition against the vindictive husband; his castle was seized ; 
King Alfonso of Aragon publicly degraded him, and deprived 
him of his fief, distributing his lands among the relatives of the 
lovers, who were given a sumptuous burial in the church of 
Perpignan. The count was cast into prison, where he remained 


^ Andreas, capellanus, op. cit., p. 290. 

2 J. Anglade, Les troubadours, p. 79. Cf. C. Fauriel, Histoire de la po^sie 
provengale, vol. i, pp. 505 sqq. ; F. Diez, Die Poesie der Troubadours, pp. 132 
sq. Andreas quotes the opinion that ** virgins are, properly speaking, not 
capable of love"' (Andreas, capellanus, op. cit,, p. 175). In the earlier 
romances of chivalry the heroines are usually unmarried women (see the 
somewhat panegyrical remarks of M. Gaston Paris in Histoire littiraire de la 
France, vol. xxx, p. 15) ; in the still earlier sagas, such as those of Ireland, 
they are indifferently either married or unmarried. Those differences 
correspond to the changes in custom ; pre-nuptial chastity was, in pagan 
times, of no account, while in feudal times, when marriage alliances came to 
be of great economic importance, the freedom of unmarried girls was corre¬ 
spondingly limited, whereas the conduct of married women was relatively of 
small account. 

* Andreas, capellanus, op. cit., p. 153. 

* JehandesPreis, Ly Myreur desHistors, ed. A. Borguess and S. Bormons, 
vol. iii, pp. 241 sq. 
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for the rest of his life.^ Such an attitude was not peculiar to the 
sophisticated amatory conventions of troubadour Provence. In 
the North as in the South, throughout the romantic literature of 
the Middle Ages, the passion of love is understood to refer exclu¬ 
sively to extra-conjugal and illicit relations. The love-stories 
which for ages thrilled the imagination and stirred the emotions 
of European populations, in Saxon and Norman England as in 
Italy and Spain, are, without an exception, from Tristan and 
Iseult, Lancelot and Guinevere, Eric and Enid, to Paolo and 
Francesca, presentments of illicit relations. In Chestien de Troyes' 
' Clig^s,' unlawful love is put before the duty of a wife to her 
husband; in Tristan it is put before the duty of a husband to a 
wife; in ‘ Le Conte de la Charette ’ it is even put before the duty 
of chivalric honour. ^ The learned M. Gaston Paris, referring more 
particularly to the most popular of those love-stories, that of 
Tristan, admits to being utterly perplexed. How comes it about," 
he asks, without being able to suggest a satisfactory answer— 
" how comes it about that this legend, which arose among a semi- 
barbarous people, is devoted to the glorification of a love which so 
absolutely contravenes the laws which stand for the family, and 
which are often more sacred in primitive cultures than in more 
advanced societies ? " ^ I don't know whence M. Paris, than 
whose work there is none more admirable in the province of 
literary archaeology, derived his impressions of primitive cultures; 
very possibly from Dr. Westermarck. It is, in any case, precisely 
because they originated in the social conditions of primitive pagAn 
populations as yet untransformed by Christianity, that the concur* 
tions of the relations between the sexes in the romantic literaVite 
of nascent Europe were such as we find them. As an historian 
remarks in reference to the rules of chivalry, so here also, " the 
theory followed upon the practice." ^ 

The fact is notable. Romantic love, when at last we come 
upon its unmistakable presentment, in the ideal form which 
answers to European conceptions and has no exact parallel in any 
other stage of culture, that sentiment which has been represented 
as the primitive motive of " human marriage," is deliberately and 
emphatic? lly regarded as incompatible with, and opposed to, 
marriage. 

The process of evolution, which ultimately led to the idealisa- 


1 F. Hiiffer, Der Trobador Guillem de Cabestanh,sein Leben und seine Werke, 
pp. 12 sq. 

2 G. Schoepperle, Tristan and I soli, a Study of the Sources of the Romance, 
vol. ii, pp. 453 sq. 

* G. Paris, Polmes et Ugendes du moyen-dge, pp. 173 sq. 

* E. Lavisse, Histoire de France, vol. ii, p. 22. 
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tion and refinement of conceptions connected with sex relations, 
began with the re-editing of the mythical and epic material of 
pagan tradition by Christian redactors. No specimen of that 
literature has reached us which has not been thus edited and 
more or less translated in terms of Christian belief and ideas. 
The gods, demi-gods, and heroes of Celtic Ireland, for instance, 
became connected with Noah and Biblical History.^ The Irish 
mythical king Conchobar was assimilated to Jesus Christ; his 
birth and death were made to coincide with the Nativity and 
Crucifixion of the Saviour, and he fell endeavouring to avenge 
the death of Christ, which had been predicted to him by a druid.- 
Oberon, that is, the Nibelung king Albericht, performed his feats 
of magic in the name of Christ and professed to derive his powers 
from him.^ The great druid magician Myrdhinn, or Merlin, was 
baptised and delivered discourses on theology.^ The Celtic goddess 
Morgan the Fay attended mass and built a chapel to Our Lady.® 
Strangely distorted scraps of classical annals and literature 
were commingled in like manner with Biblical and pagan myth 
in the mediaeval scheme of history, producing the most amazing 
medley. The wars between David and the kings of Rome were 
referred to, and the tunnel at Posilippo had been excavated to 
afford Romulus and his barons shelter against the assaults of the 
dreaded armies of the king of Judah.® Brutus, a certain Roman 
consul,'' the grandson of Aeneas, became after the siege of Troy 
the first king of Britain.*^ Turnus, whose father Nerva had 
re-built the city of Toumay after its destruction by Artaxerxes, 
had expelled the Romans from Paris, and, after inflicting many 
defeats upon Caesar and his knights, had liberated France from 
the foreign yoke.® Julius Caesar, king of Hungary and of Austria, 


^ H. d'Arbois de Jubainville, Uepopee celtique en Irlande, pp. 64 sqq. 

^ E. Hull, The Cuchullin Saga in Irish Literature, pp. 3 sqq., 267 sqq. 

^ Huon de Bordeaux, cd. F. Guessnard and C. Grandmaison, v. 3711. For 
the identity of Oberon with the Nibelung Albericht, see P. Rajna, Le origini 
dell’ epopea francese, pp. 425, 436 sqq.; G. Osterhage, “ Anklange an die 
germanischc Mythologie in dcr altfranzosiche Karlssage,'* Zeitschrift fiir 
romanische Philologic, xi, p. 2 ; C. Nyrop, Storia dell’ epopea francese net medio 
euo, pp. ii3sq. ; J. Grimm, Irische Elfenmdrchen, p. lix. 

* H. de la Villemarqu6, Myrdhin, ou Venchanteur Merlin, pp. 150, 163 sqq. 

^ Le vallon des faulx amants," in P. J. B. Legrand d’Aussy, Fabliaux 
ou Contes du xii^ et du xiiP siecle, vol. i, p. 92. 

® Benjamin of Tudela, cited in A. Graf, Roma nella memoria e nelV im- 
maginazione del medio evo, p. 171. 

’ Godfrey of Monmouth, HisUtria Britonum, ed. J. A. Giles, pp. 3 sqq.; 
Nennius, Historia Britonum, ed. J. Stevenson, p. 6. 

® Croniques de Tournay (Turin MS.), in E. G. Parodi, “ Le storie di Cesare 
nellal etteratura italiana dei primi secoli,"' Siudi di filologia romanza, iv, 
pp. 277 sqq. 
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and prince of Constantinople, was the son of Brinhylde, the 
daughter of Judas Maccabaeus, and married Morgana, the fairy, 
by whom he became the father of Oberon and of Saint George.^ 
Hanygos, king of Little Britain, wages war against Theodogus, 
the king of Spain and uncle of Julius Caesar, and cuts off his 
head. Caesar, full of anger and grief, vows destruction on the 
Britons, sets their realm on fire, and, having captured Hanygos, 
causes him to perish amid exquisite tortures. Julius Caesar was, 
nevertheless, “ the flower of chivalry ; his bodily strength was 
remarkable; he had unhorsed countless knights, and was in the 
habit of lifting up his opponents bodily in the midst of a fray 
and carrying them away at arm's length.^ The most accomplished 
and courteous among the knights of olden time and the pattern 
of chivalry was, however, Alexander of Macedon. One of his last 
expeditions was to the Garden of Eden. We learn besides of his 
voyages in search of wisdom, together with Tholomeus, king of 
Egypt, who introduced clocks to regulate the Holy Offices in 
monasteries, Vergil, the great magician. Saint Baudran, and 
“ Monsignor St. Paul." ^ 

The startling chaos of anachronisms, heterogeneous names 
and incidents, and miscellaneous myths which characterises the 
mediaeval conceptions of history attended the transmission of the 
ethnic legends which constituted the literature of pre-Christian 
Europe. The traditional stories of the warlike and amatory 
adventures of Celtic gods and goddesses, tribal demi-gods and 
heroes, became ultimately transformed into those romantic narra¬ 
tives which centred round ‘ King Arthur ' and the knights of his 
* Round Table,' and it is in that form that they have for centuries 
furnished the peoples of Europe with the world of fiction and 
romance in which their imagination loved to dwell. ‘ Arthur,' 
that is to say, ' the Black One' (ar&u = ' black ’), is almost 
certainly the same as * Bran,' ‘ the Raven,' and has no historical 
foundation.^ The essential feature of the myth of Bran and of 

^ Huon de Bordeaux, ed. F. Guessnard and C. Grandmaison, pp. i, 104 ; 
Auberon, vv., 1211 sqq., 1319 sqq., 1451 sqq., in A. Graf, I complementi della 
chanson d'Huon de Bordeaux. 

* Jean de Preis, dit d’Outremeuse, Ly Myreur des histors, ed. A. Borgnet 
and S. Bormans, vol. ii, pp. 212 sqq. ; E. G. Parodi, “ Le storie di Cesare 
nella letteratura italiana dei primi secoli,'* Studi di filologia romanza, iv; 
A. Birch-Hirschfeld, Ueher die den provenzalischen Troubadours des XII und 
Kill Jahrhunderts bekannten epischen Stoffe aus den Alierihum, pp. 24 sqq ; 
A. Graf, Roma nella memoria e nelV immaginazione del medio evo, pp. 195 sqq. 

* UYmagene del monde, summarised in Histoire liiiiraire de la France, 
vol. xxxiii, p. 318. 

* The view that a nucleus of historical fact underlies the legend of 
Arthur—a British leader who, in the words of William of Malmesbury, 
“ sustained the declining fortunes of his native land and maintained the 
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Arthur was their visit to the Otherworld where they dwelt for a 

courage of his people,” at the time of the Saxon invasions (William of 
Malmesbury, Gesta regum Anglorum, iii, vol. i, pp. iisq.)—is untenable. 
The passage of Nennius (Htsioria Britonum, ed. J. Stevenson, pp. 47sqq.), 
which constitutes practically the only ground in support of such an hypo¬ 
thesis, is in reality strong evidence against it. The sole particular which it 
mentions, with a quite unintelligible emphasis, is that Arthur fought twelve 
battles, neither more nor less, one for each month in the year. Tradition 
places these ' battles ’ sometimes in England, sometimes in Scotland, at 
other times in Scandinavia, Ireland, Gaul, Italy, and even Egypt ! We are 
also told that Arthur, ‘ the Black One,’ fasted or disappeared from the world 
for exactly ” three nights and three days ” (Nennius, op. cit., Cambridge MS., 
in Pertz, Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Auctores antiquissimi, vol. xiii, 
p. 200 ; Annales Cambriae, in Petrie, Monumenta Historica Brttanniae, 
p. 831), Arthur is described as dwelling, during his period of invisibility, 
” at the antipodes ” (Etienne of Rouen, Draco Normannicus, in Chronicles 
and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland, Chronicles of Stephen, 
etc., vol. ii, p. 946; Gesta regum Britanniae, ed. F. Michel [Cambrian 
Archaeological Association Publications'], v. 4155). At his death, according 
to Heinrich von dem Turlin, the chief mourner was the moon (Lfine). 
(Diu Crdne, v. 300). Arthur has none but mythological relatives. His 
father is the dragon Uther, his sister the goddess Anu, his wife the ” White 
Lady,” who is naturally associated with the ” Black Man,” his mistress 
or sister is Morgana, the fairy (see R. H. Fletcher, The Arthurian Material 
%n the Chronicles, p. 29). The chief feature of popular belief concerning 
Arthur was his expected resurrection, a belief ” which was a more sacred 
thing to the men of Cornwall and Devon than church, monks, or miracles ” 
(R. H. Fletcher, op. cit , p loi). There is nothing in the disasters and 
sufferings which the Britons sustained in an age when success alone counted 
to justify the idealisation of any person connected with that period of 
defeat into the hero of the British race. The complete silence of the con¬ 
temporary Gildas cannot be disposed of. The only * graphic touch * in 
Nennius is the statement that Arthur fought ” together with the kings of 
the Britons, but he himself was leader in the battles.” What does this 
mean ? British kings, or chieftains, in those days certainly had no ‘ generals ’ 
or deputy commanders; and in any case a historical ” leader in the 
battles ” (‘ dux bellorum ’), commanding the armies of all the British 
kings, who were always quarrelling amongst themselves, is unintelligible. 
The facts seem to point to the conclusion that ‘ the Black One,' ‘ leader 
of battles,’ is identical with ' Bran,’ ‘ the Raven,’ the leader in battles of 
the Celts in every war which they have fought throughout the ages (cf. below, 
pp. 452 sq.). A tradition preserved by Cervantes represents Arthur as a raven 
(M. de Cervantes, El ingenioso hidalgo Don Quichote de la Mancha, xiii, 49. 
Cf. L. A. Paton, Studies in the Fairy Mythology of Arthurian Romances, 
p. 34 n.). Arthur is described as “the eternal ruler of fate,” his army is 
“ invincible ” (Etienne de Rouen, Draco Normannicus, in Chronicles of the 
reigns of Stephen, Henry II, and Richard I, ed. R. Howlett, vol. ii, pp. 945 sqq.). 
Much could be added, but the reader may perhaps judge whether the above 
traits apply to an unsuccessful leader in a disastrous struggle or to an ancient 
Celtic cosmic deity and war-god. As William of Newburgh long since 
remarked, Geoffrey of Monmouth “ disguised under the honourable name of 
history the fables about Arthur w'hich he took from the fictions of the Britons, 
and increased out of his own head” (William of Newburgh, Historia rerum 
Anglicarum, ed. R. Howlett, vol. i, p. 12). 

VOL. III. 29 
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time with the Queen of the Dead.^ The fundamental lunar 
myth was applied to all Celtic and Teutonic heroes, and to his¬ 
torical personages. The father of Charlemagne had, like 
Tannhauser, a love adventure with the goddess Bertha ‘ of the 
goose-foot * ; Charlemagne himself had a fairy mistress.^ Julius 
Caesar had been the lover of the fairy Morgana.^ Cuchulainn, 
while exhausted with much fighting, received repeated messages 
from Morrigan, or Fand, the daughter of ‘ The Eternal * (Biian), 
wife of the god of the Otherworld, Manannan the son of Lir, to 
join her in the Blessed Otherworld, the ‘ Isle of Women,' and be 
her lover. He pleads that he is too weak, but she heals his wounds 
and he is led to the Blessed World, where he spends some time 
with the goddess, until her husband takes her away from him. 
Cuchulainn then returns to Ireland, where Morrigan has arranged 
to meet him, but the hero's wife, Emer, attends the tryst at 
the head of fifty armed women and chases Morrigan away. The 
goddess thenceforth becomes the enemy of Cuchulainn and his 
wife Emer, and only returns to him when, in his last battle, 
she appears by the side of his body in the form of a bird.^ 
Arthur is, like Cuchulainn, Bran, and other heroes, the lover 
of Morgana the Fairy,® with whom he lives in Avalon, the Walhalla 
where all good warriors feast in the arms of immortal mistresses.® 


1 For the myth of Bran, see K. Meyer and A. Nutt, The Voyage of Bran, 
vol. i, pp. 2 sqq. 

2 G. Paris, Histoire poiiique de Charlemagne, pp. 384 sq. 

3 Huon de Bordeaux, ed. F. Guessnard and C. Grandmaison, pp. i, 104. 

^ H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, V 6 popie celtique en Irlande, pp. 174 sqq. 

Cf. Tain ho Cualnge, ed. Id., pp, 128 sq.; W. Stokes, “ Cuchulainn’s Death,” 
Revue Celtique, iii, pp. 175 sqq. 

® Gesta Regum Britanniae, ed. F. Michel (Cambrian Archaeological 
Association Publications, 1862), vv. 4213 sqq. ; Rauf de Boun, Petit Brut 
(MS. Harleian, 902 fols., i-iib), cited in R. H. Fletcher, The Arthurian Matter 
in the Chronicles, p. 211. Arthur has three sons by Morgana : Morgan the 
Black, Patrick the Red, and Adeluf II. A reminiscence of the loves of 
Arthur and Morgana is found in Spenser, Faerie Queene, ix, 13 sqq. Rauf 
de Boun says that Arthur owed all his successes to his fairy love; 
and he apologises for not recounting those exploits at greater length 
with the significant remark that it is not ” amiable de mettre fayerie en 
cscripture.” 

® ‘ Avalon,’ ‘ Aualon,* ‘ Avallon,* * Avallonia,’ was derived by Geoffrey 
of Monmouth from * aval,* which means ‘ apple ’ in Celtic, and was inter¬ 
preted by him as * insula pomorum ’ (Vita Merlini, ed. Fr. Michel and T. 
Wright, V. 908) ; and the etymology has until lately been generally accepted. 
But, although apples are frequently regarded as love-charms and associated 
with love-goddesses (H. Gaidoz, ” La requisition d’amour el le symbolisme 
de la pomme,” Annuaire de Vecole pratique des Hautes Btudes, x, 1902 ; B. O. 
Foster, ” Apples as Love-charms,” Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, x, 
pp. 39 sqq.; A. Graf, Miti, leggende e superstizioni del medio evo, vol. i, p. 141), 
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She it was who bore him away from his last battle at Camlan 
and healed his wounds ; ^ and the Britons await the return of 
the ' leader of armies.’ ^ in later redactions of the sagas Arthur’s 
amours with the goddess were thought unbecoming, and Morgana 
was made a relative of Arthur and finally his sister,^ thus com¬ 
pletely securing the ‘ platonic ’ character of the relation. 

Morgana, the Irish Morrigan, or Muirgan, is ‘ the Lady of the 
Sea,’ or ‘ of the Lake ’ ^—a form, of course, of the Celtic Moon 

there is a good deal of uncertainty about the interpretation, and many scholars 
regard it as unsatisfactory (see J. Rhys, Studies in the Arthurian Legends, 
pp. 336 sq.; F. Lot, “ fitudes sur la provenance du cycle Arthurien,*' Romania, 
xxiv, pp. 329 sq. ; San-Marte, Die Sagen von Merlin, pp. 89 sqq. ; H. Zimmer, 
“ Bretonische Elemente in der Arthursage des Gottfried von Monmouth,'* 
Zeitschrift fiir framdsische Sprache und Literatur, xii, pp. 238 sqq.). 
It may perhaps be suggested that * Avalon ' is not a Celtic word, but that 
the legend having been transmitted through the intermediary of Saxon 
versions, the corresponding Teutonic term ‘ Walhalla ’ was used, and 
that ‘ Avalon ' is merely a Latinised form of it. Several examples of an 
analogous translation of Celtic names by Teutonic equivalents arc known, 
as, for instance, Wieland, the Smith, for Gofan, Goswhit, Arthur's helmet 
(see A. C. L, Brown, “ Welsh Traditions in Layamon's Brut," Modern 
Philology, i, pp. 99 sqq.). The addition of an initial A is common enough ; 
Loth, for instance, is called Aloth in ‘ Brut' (R. H. Fletcher, The Arthurian 
Material in the Chronicles, p. 218). It may be further pointed out that 
Aualon was commonly spoken of as a ‘ vale,* the noun thus appearing as 
Val-Auallon. There is no Celtic precedent for the Otherworld being repre¬ 
sented as a * valley *; it is always an * isle.* The description of Avalon as 
a * vale ' may thus have arisen from some older rendering of ‘ Walhalla.* 

^ Le Saint Graal, ou le Joseph d*Arimathie, ed. E. Hucher, vol. i, p. 502 ; 
Jean de Preis, Ly Myreur des Histors, ed. A. Borgnet and S. Bormans, vol. ii, 
p. 243 ; Etienne de Rouen, Draco Normannicus, p. 703. 

* See references in R. H. Fletcher, The Arthurian Material in the Chronicles, 
pp. loi, 188. 

^ In Geoffrey of Monmouth Arthur has only one sister, Anne, who marries 
King Lear (Historia Britonum, ed. J. A. Giles, p. 153 ; Etienne de Rouen, 
Draco Normannicus, ed. Hewlett, p. 708). Wace likewise knows only 
Arthur's sister, Anne (Brut, vv. 9053, 9872, 1005). With Giraldus Cam- 
brensis Morgana becomes a ‘ kinswoman * (cognata) of Arthur, and he scouts 
the popular notion that she is ‘ some fantastic goddess,' " dea quaedam 
fantastica ** (Opera, ed. J. S. Brewer, Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain 
and Ireland, vol. iv, pp. 48 sq.). In Chrestien (Erec, v. 4218 ; Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight, vv. 2464 sqq.) Morgana becomes Arthur’s sister (see 
L. A. Baton, Studies in the Fairy Mythology of Arthurian Romances, 
pp. 136 sqq.). On Anne in mythical tradition, see J. Rhys, Studies in the 
Arthurian Legends, pp. 19, 33659. ; J. Loth, Les Mahinogion, vol. ii, p. 305. 
She is doubtless no other than the goddess Anu. 

* The first element of the name, ‘ mor,* means * sea,* or * lake.* The 
other component has been variously interpreted. Sir John Rhys trans¬ 
lates the name * sea-bom * (Studies in the Arthurian Legends, p. 23 ; Id., 
Hibbert Lectures on ,, , Celtic Heathendom, pp. 236 sqq. Cf. F. Lot, 
“ Celtica,** Romania, xxiv, p. 337). J. Grimm interprets it ‘mor* = ‘mare,* 
‘ gwenn * = ‘ splendens femina * (Deutsche Mythologie, vol. i, p. 342 n.). The 
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goddess who rules over the sea and dwells by lakes and springs. By 
a process of which examples have been met with, she became dupli¬ 
cated in Christian times, her more wayward and maleficent aspects 
being ascribed to Morgana, while her more amiable and beneficent 
characteristics were associated with ‘ the Lady of the Lake ' ; 
and the two names, which are probably identical, thus became 
opposed.^ In the myth of Arthur, as in that of Cuchulainn, 
Morgana becomes hostile to him and to his wife Gwenn-wyfar.^ 
The latter, * the White Lady,' ‘ la Dame Blanche,* of French 
popular tradition, was another appellation of the Celtic goddess.^ 
As in the typical form of the Celtic hero-myth, Arthur, at the 
head of his host of warriors, abducts Gwenn-wyfar from her 
husband, Melwas, the king of ‘‘ the Land whence none returns,** 
that is, the ‘ Pluto * of Caesar's account of Celtic gods.^ Similarly, 
in an Irish tale, Eochaid, the king of Ireland, obtains Etain, 
the wife of Midir, the king of the fairies ; Midir wins her back 
by playing a game of chess with the king, the lady being the 
stake. The Irish king, after laying siege for nine years to the 
castle of the fairy king, once more abducts his queen.^ The 
' fairy-wife theme * in Celtic literature has, it will be noted, three 


Irish Morrigan is usually interpreted as ‘ woman of the sea.' It is generally 
out of a lake, not out of the sea, that she rises. 'Mor' and 'mere' apply 
equally to both. 

^ The contrast between the characteristics of the two is dwelt on at length 
in Les prophecies de Merlin (Paris, 1526, p. Ixxi). Cf. L. A. Paton, Studies 
in the Fairy Mythology of Arthurian Romances, p. 195. 

2 L. A. Paton, op. cit., pp. 13 sqq., 60 sqq. 

* A. Maury, Croyances et ligendes du moyen-dge, p. 23. Cf. above, 
p. 158. Here, as with Morgana, while the first part of the name is 
plain, the second has given rise to various interpretations. Sir Edward 
Anwyl and Mr. Nutt read ' Gwenhwyfar ' and interpret “White Phantom" 
(E. Anwyl, Celtic Religion in pre-Christian Times, p. 63 ; The Mabinogion, 
ed. A. Nutt, p. 374). There are about twenty-two different spellings of the 
name (R. H. Fletcher, The Arthurian Matter in the Chronicles, p. 298). 
Professor A. C. L. Brown reads Gwenn-wyfar and interprets ‘ the White 
Enchantress ' (A. C. L. Brown, ‘ Welsh Traditions in Layamon’s ‘ Brut,' '' 
Modern Philology, i, p. 102). The name is universally spread among Celtic 
peoples as the name of the goddess. She was the patroness of the Pari¬ 
sians, and her name probably survives in those of Geneva and Genoa. 
It has been pointed out that most of the acquisitions of Arthur, ' the 
Black,' contain the attribute of 'whiteness' (A, C. L. Brown, loc. cit.). 
The facts suggest that in Celtic mythology the god, ' Raven,' ' Black One,' 
was associated with the ‘ dark ' aspect of the moon, while the goddess was 
associated with the ‘ white ’ aspect of the full moon. A curious tradition, 
which recalls many savage lunar myths, relates that Gwenn-wyfar was eaten 
by Modred, whom we shall identify with her husband Melwas (Jean de Preis, 
Ly Myreitr des Histors, ed. A. Borgnet and S. Bormans, vol. ii, p. 244). 

*■ Cf. F. Lot, “ Celtica," Romania, xxiv, p. 327. 

^ A. Leahy, Heroic Romances of Ireland, vol. ii, pp. 145 sqq. 
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aspects: (i) The abduction from her divine husband by the hero, 
(2) her recovery by the former from the latter, (3) her second 
recovery by the hero. The emphasis may be laid on one or other 
of those phases; all three occur in the myth of Arthur and 
Gwenn-wyfar. While in the more archaic forms of the story 
Gwenn-wyfar is originally the wife of Melwas and is abducted by 
Arthur,^ Geoffrey of Monmouth substitutes the faithless nephew 
Modred for the Underworld god Melwas, and it is Modred and not 
Arthur who is the original abductor. ^ In a German version of some 
lost redaction, a knight appears at Arthur’s Court and requires the 
king to grant him an unspecified boon ; when Arthur has promised, 
he demands the queen, and carries her off. Later she is rescued 
by Gawain.^ The latter was, in fact, one of the original heroes 
of the cycle. Gawain, Walwein, Galvanus, the lord of Gallaway,^ 
is the British name for the Ultonian hero Cuchulainn,® and 
appears to be in his myths and attributes interchangeable with 
Arthur. He is usually represented as Arthur’s nephew, the son of 
his sister by the god Lot, Ludg, or Lir, who was likewise the father 
of Cuchulainn and of Lancelot of the Lake. 

In the older versions Arthur’s nephew is called Modred, 
and abducts Gwenn-wyfar on his own account; for being 
Arthur’s heir, according to matriarchal law, he gains possession 
of Arthur’s wife, as is the custom in African monarchies, in 
his impatience to secure his heritage. Geoffrey of Monmouth 
informs us that Arthur gave up the conquest of Rome, and hurried 
back to Britain, because he learnt that ’’ Modred, his nephew, to 
whom he had committed the charge of Britain, had seized his 
crown by tyranny and usurpation, and that the queen, Ganhumara, 
violating her nuptial vow, had become joined to him.” ® In later 

^ Heinrich von dem Tiirlln, Diu Crdne, ed. G. H. F. Scholl, p. 60 ; 
Vita Gildae, in Gildas, De excidio Britanniae, ed. J. Stevenson, p. xxxix. 
Gwenn-wyfar had been possessed by Melwas “ for a long time " before she 
was abducted by Arthur. 

2 Geoffrey of Monmouth, Historia Britonum, ed. J. A. Giles, p. 200. 

® Hartmann von Aue, Dcr Lowenritter, bk. viii, vv. 4530 sqq., 5668 sqq. 

* William of Malmesbury, Gesta regum Britanniae, ed. W. Stubbs, iii, 
287, vol. ii, p. 342 ; Sir F. Madden, Sir Gawayne, p. xxiv. Cf. F. Lot, ** £tudes 
sur la provenance du cycle Arthurien," Romania, xxv, p. 2 ; Perceval le 
Gallois, ed. C. Potvin, vv. 7964 sqq. 

* Cf. J. L. Weston, The Legend of Sir Gawain, p. 17 ; Id., TAe Legend of 
Sir Perceval, vol. i, pp. 301 sqq. 

* Geoffrey of Monmouth, Historia Britonum, ed. J. A. Giles, p. 200. 
In the ‘ Mabinogion * Arthur is represented as anxious to settle the dispute 
with his nephew Medrawd in an amicable manner; it is only through the 
mischief-making interference of his ambassador that they come to blows 
over so trifling a matter {The Mabinogion, p. 150). If Medrawd had consented 
to restore his wife and his kingdom to Arthur, all trouble would have been 
avoided. 
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romances Arthur’s false nephew became generally known as 
Lancelot of the Lake, that is. the son of the Lady of the Lake. 
The name is not Celtic, but is a Norman-French rendering of that 
of the original personage.^ In an Irish version of the theme of 
the usurping nephew, Grainne, the wife of the King of Ireland, 
induces his nephew, Diarmaid, to abduct her.* A similar story 
was also told of a tribal hero called Drest, Drestan, or Tristan,® 
the “ inventor of engines,” and master of minstrelsy.* Like all 


^ Lancelot, spelt in the earlier MSS. * L'Ancelot,' is a diminutive of 
‘ ancel,' * ancillus,’ a ‘ servant,* * vassal prince,* * kneclit,’ * knight.* The 
Celtic term having the corresponding meaning is ‘ mael,' an element which 
is exceedingly common in Celtic names, both Irish and British. * Mael- 
was * has thus exactly the same meaning as ‘ L'Ancelot,’ that is, ‘ the lesser 
or younger prince ’ (see E. de Villemarque, Les romans de la Table Ronde, 
pp. 58, 6i ; J. Rhys, Studies on the Arthurian Legend, p. 51). Modred, 
who first appears in the character of the false nephew in Geoffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth, seems to be the same as the ‘ Maglocunus * whom Gildas mentions 
as the most powerful king of Britain and as oppressing his uncle with 
sword, spear, and fire (Gildas, De excidio Britanmae, ed. J. Stevenson, 
p. 42). The name is an attempted Latinisation of Mael-gwinn, that is, 

* the Great Prince.* The abductors of Gwenn-wyfar are thus all etymo¬ 
logically related, Lancelot, or Mael the Lesser, being the euhemerised repre¬ 
sentative of Mael-was, the Otherworld King. The relation of Modred- 
Lancelot to Arthur is exceedingly confused and variable. In one tradition 
Modred is the brother of Gwenn-wyfar (Wace, Brut, ed. Le Roux de Lincy, 
V. 11458), a notion probably reminiscent of the relationship of the King of 
the Otherworld to his wife. In another version he is the son of Arthur 
by a concubine (R. H. Fletcher, The Arthurian Matter in the Chronicles, 
p. 188) ; in yet another he is the offspring of an incestuous union of Arthur 
with his sister (ibid., p. 141). The abduction of Gwenn-wyfar by Lancelot 
is represented in Celtic tradition in much coarser terms than in the 
romantic version which so deeply moved Paolo and Francesca. The hero, 
having learnt that the queen was about to take a walk in a certain 
wood, stripped himself naked and hid in a bush; when the queen and her 
ladies passed by, he sprang upon her, seized her in his arms and made off 
with her, while the frightened attendants ran away (E. de Villemarque, 
op. cit., p. 59). A common version represents, according to true Celtic pre¬ 
cedent, Gwenn-wyfar as herself inducing Modred to abduct her (Robert of 
Gloucester, Chronicle, v. 4503). 

2 J. G. Campbell, The Fians (Waifs and Strays of Celtic Tradition, 
vol. iv), pp. 53 sqq. 

® J. Loth, Contributions d Vitude des romans de la Table Ronde, pp. 16 sqq. ; 
J. Bedier, Le Roman de Tristan, par Thomas, vol. ii, pp. 105 sqq.; 
G. Schoepperle, Tristan and Isolt, vol. ii. p. 268 ; H. Zimmer, Beitrage 
zur Namenforschung in den altfranzosischen Arthurepen,” Zeitschrift fur 
franzoesische Sprache und Literatur, xiii, p. 73. 

* He is called * gallofyd,’ that is, ‘ master of engines,* in a Mabinogion 
(J. Loth, Les Mabinogion, p. 238). Eilhart von Oberge tells us that he was 
the first to use fish-hooks (Eilhart von Oberge, Tristan, v. 4339 sqq.); and 
from Beroul we learn that he invented a particular form of trap to catch 
game (Le roman de Tristan par Beroul, ed. E. Muret, v. 1437). His skill as 
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Celtic tribal heroes he wins by his exploits several princesses, and 
like Diarmaid and Lancelot abducts his uncle's wife. In the 
much-edited version which became popular in the Middle Ages 
his uncle's wife, Iseult, is the same as a princess whom he has 
won as a prize for his prowess from a king of Ireland, but whom 
he is bound by oath to deliver to his uncle, Marc, that is, ‘ the 
Horse,' a king of Cornwall with horse's ears. 

Such stories of the abduction of women and of contests for their 
possession abound in ancient Celtic literature ; they constitute a 
whole class of Irish stories known as ‘ atheida,’ of which the ‘ Book 
of Leinster,' in mentioning the tales which every bard should know, 
names a dozen.^ Those barbaric love-stories present what, to 
our taste, are strange contrasts. Many of them breathe a spirit of 
deep passion ; the love of the women—for it is chiefly in them 
that it is manifested—is often obsessing, haunting, persistent. 
They sacrifice everything to it; love alone counts. They are 
fiercely devoted and loyal where the interests and honour of their 
lovers or husbands are concerned—a trait which is characteristic 
of the love of primitive women; they will face dangers and death 
in their defence, they will share every hardship and misfortune 
with them, they will assist them with their utmost power and at 
the sacrifice of their own lives. Their pride in them is unbounded, 
they proclaim their chosen man to be superior to all others.^ At 
the loss of the man they love they will not be comforted. Deidre, 
when Naisi is killed, and she is re-captured by her husband, will 
neither eat nor sleep ; she raised not her head from her knee." 
At last she dashes her brains out against a stone.^ There is in 
such stories a passionate emotion; as a matter of fact, from the 
point of view of that truth and depth of feeling which constitute 
genuine pathos and are an element of the highest art, they are 
a thousand times superior to the euphuistic affectations and 
artificial delicacies of sentiments of ‘ courtly love ' in the chivalric 
romances. They are tales, as an Irish bard himself aptly puts it, 
" that make women sorrowful." * It is that element of primitive 


a harpist and a poet was universally famous (see G. Schoepperle, op, cit., 
p. 287). 

^ E. O'Curry, Lectures on the Manuscript Materials of ancient Irish History, 
p. 590; H. Zimmer, “ Keltische Beitrage," Zeitschrift fur deutsches Alter- 
thums und deutsche Litteratur, xxxiii, p. 281. 

* See, for instance. Fled Brier end. The Feast of Brier iu, ed. G. Hender¬ 
son (Irish Texts Society, No. 2), pp. 27 sqq., where Emer loftily claims 
precedence of all women in Ireland on account of the superior valour of her 
husband. 

® A. H. Leahy, Heroic Romances of Ireland, vol. ii, pp. 145 sqq. 

* “ The Death of Diarmaid," ed. by J. H. Lloyd, O. J. Bergin, G. Schoep¬ 
perle, Revue Celtique, xxxiii, p. 163. 
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passion, and not any later ' refinements,' which has supplied what¬ 
ever true art there is in ' romantic ' literature. Little was needed 
to make the story of Tristan and Iseult into one of the most 
poignant expressions of the pathos and tragedy of love in the 
world's literature. 

And yet, conjoined with that passion and that emotion, we 
come upon features which appear to us incompatible with them, 
and which run counter to every sentiment and conception of 
romantic love ; we are not for a moment allowed to forget 
that we are in the midst of a society to which those sentiments 
and those conceptions are foreign. There does not appear to be 
the slightest suspicion, either on the part of the men or on that 
of the women, that even the deepest and most passionate attach¬ 
ment implies or calls for sexual fidelity. The * Wooing of Emer ' 
by Cuchulainn has been cited for the tender sentiment and the 
constancy of attachment which pervades it, and for its ' modern ' 
tone. Yet the hero’s love, even during the first period of his 
' wooing,’ is interspersed with half a dozen other love adventures.^ 
The character of Emer and her attachment to the hero have been 
gushed over by sentimental editors, and have been adduced as a 
solitary instance contrasting with the glaring dissoluteness and 
careless infidelity of the heroines of other love-idylls.^ But there 
is not the slightest ground for such comments. Emer offers herself 
to any man she pleases with an effrontery and obscenity which 
defy description.^ She takes a fancy to a Scandinavian visitor ; 
she induces him to elope with her ; they spend a long ' villegiatura ’ 
together at the Isle of Man, in the Hebrides, in Scotland. 
Cuchulainn pursues them all over the country ; he finally discovers 
the pair, defeats his rival, brings his wife back with him to his 
home, and their relations continue as affectionate and happy as 
if nothing had happened.'^ When Iseult herself, who has all the 


^ See above, p. 379. 

2 “ She is a type of woman altogether Irish. The Arthurian women are 
as gentle (!), but lack the charming sprightliness, the spirit, and self-respect 
..." etc. " Once won, she is the faithfullest of wives " (E. Hull, The Cu~ 
chullin Saga in Irish Literature, pp. xlviiisq.). 

3 H. Zimmer, Keltische Studien, vol. i, pp. 79 sq. She addresses Ailill 
in terms which I leave in Dr. Zimmer's language: " Erhebe dich, o wunder- 
barer Ailill! jegliche Ruhe wird Dir, Tapferster ! Schling die Hand um 
meinen Nacken : der Anfang der Liebeslust—wonning ist ihre Gabe—ist 
Weib und Mann in gegenseitigem Kussen. Wenn Dir dies nicht geniigt, tref- 
flicher Mann, o Sohn des Konigs, koniglicher Herrscher, dann gebe ich 
Dir zur Heilung vom Liebesschmerz, o Geliebter, von meinem Knie bis zu 
meinem Nabel." 

* " Aithed Emere le Tuir n-Glesta mac rig Lochainne," ed. K. Meyer, 
Revue Celtique, vi, pp. 184 sqq. In the Arthurian romances ‘ L'Orgiileuse,' 
Gawain's special mistress, in some versions his wife, is the double of Emer, as 
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fierceness of a barbaric virago, is forced by circumstances to betray 
her love and to give herself to King Marc before her lover's very 
eyes—for the sleeping arrangements are most primitive, and the 
wedding night is spent in the common room—there is not the 
slightest hint of the horror and tragedy of such a situation. On 
the contrary, we are actually told in the most unconcerned and 
natural manner that she took pleasure in the caresses of Marc, 
for he was young, and agreeable company.^ When Diarmaid 
elopes with Queen Grainne, one of the first things he does is to 
play for her as the stake in a game of dice with a stranger, and to 
lose her temporarily. After he has regained possession of her, the 
idyll continues on a tone of deep passion without any reference 
to the trifling incident. ^ Masculine jealousy is in the early romantic 
literature of Europe, both in its primitive and more sophisticated 
forms, what it is in savage societies; husbands are jealous of 
lovers lest they run away with their wives, but there is no hint 
of lovers ever being jealous of husbands. Of any delicacy, of 
any reticence, whether in words, deeds, or sentiments, there is 
not a trace. The women almost invariably do the wooing, and 
they do it with a directness and determination that ignore 
rebuffs. Deidre springs at Naisi like a wild beast, seizes him by 
his ears, refusing to release him till he has promised to elope with 
her. 3 The terms in which they make their advances will scarcely 
bear repeating. Deidre tells Naisi that she is a young cow and 
wants him as her bull.^ Grainne urges on the hesitating Diarmaid 
by an obscene jest, which is reproduced in Tristan and Iseult.® 

It is, indeed, a trait of primitive Celtic tales that the men 


Gawain himself is the double of Cuchulainn (see A. Nutt, in J. L. Weston's 
translation of Parzival, vol. ii, p. 205. Cf. Id., Studies on the Legend 
of the Holy Grail, pp. 232 sq). “ She has already had several favoured 
lovers, as indeed she frankly tells Gawain. He proffers his service, which 
she hardly accepts, but heaps upon him all manner of indignity and insult. 
. . . He winds up, at midday in the open forest, with a proposition which 
the repentant scornful lady can only parry by the naive remark : " Seldom 
she had found it warm in the embrace of a mail-clad arm." Orgueilleuse, 
overcome with admiration at the Red Knight's prowess, offers him her 
love (A. Nutt, Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail, pp. 240 sq.). 

^ Thomas, Le roman de Tristan, ed. by J. Bedier, vol. i, p. 157. 

* J. G. Campbell, The Fians (Waifs and Strays of Celtic Tradition, 
vol. iv), pp 53 sqq. 

* A. H. Leahy, Heroic Romances of Ireland, vol. i, p. 95. 

* Ibid, 

^ " The Pursuit of Diarmaid and Grainne," Revue Celtique, xxxiii, p. 48. 
As she walks by her lover's side through some water, it splashes up to her 
thighs; she remarks : "A plague on thee, streaky splash, thou art bolder 
than Diarmaid." Iseult ‘ of the white hands * makes a similar remark 
(Eilhart von Oberge, Tristan, v. 6134 sqq,). 
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are represented as reluctant lovers. Cuchulainn makes all sorts 
of excuses before he accepts the invitation of Fand to join her 
in the Island of the Blessed; ^ Diarmaid, Naisi are literally com¬ 
pelled by force or stratagem to abduct their lady-loves. That 
trait is doubtless a part of the marked matriarchal character of 
the sex relations represented; it is the woman who chooses her 
lover, it is she who insists upon obtaining the man upon whom 
her choice has fallen. Where the wooing woman is, as was 
originally the rule, a goddess who seeks to draw her mortal lover to 
her abode in the Otherworld, the hesitation and reluctance of the 
man are readily intelligible; to join his immortal mistress in the 
Realms of the Blessed means, in fact, to die. The mortal lover, 
after spending a long period of time, of which he does not know 
the duration, in the arms of his immortal mistress, is usually 
represented as anxious to leave her and to return to the world 
of the living. That reluctant character of the lover in Celtic 
myth and his repulse of the advances of divine women were 
transmitted to the mediaeval romances which derived from those 
stories, and were used with effect in the later re-editing of the 
myths, when the attitude was easily interpreted as arising from 
regard for chastity. Even the amatory Gawain not uncommonly 
disdains a lady's proffered love.^ 

In all those stories of women passing backwards and forwards 
from one associate to another, being exchanged, won as the stake 
in a game of chance, or demanded as the companion of a night, 
there is no inkling of any appreciation of chastity as a virtue, 
still less of virginity.^ Mr. Nutt assures us that no Celtic tale 

^ H. d’Arbois cle Jubainville, LUpopde ccliique en IrJande, pp. 174 sqq. 

* Histoire littdraire de la France, vol. xxx, pp. 34, 55 ; C. Nyrop, Storia 
deir epopea francese nel medio evo, pp. 352 sq. 

® In the mediaeval versions of the story of Tristan and Iseult, the Irish 
princess resorts to a stratagem common in later tales to conceal from King 
Marc on their wedding-night the fact that she is not a virgin. One of her 
waiting-maids, Brangien, takes her place beside the king. The incident, 
which is common in mediaeval and Renaissance stories (see for examples 
G. Schoepperle, Tristan and I soil, vol. i, p. 206), is unknown in Celtic 
literature. It is beyond doubt an emendation introduced by Christian 
redactors of the old saga to meet a difficulty which did not arise for Celtic 
bards and their audiences. Indeed Brangien, or Brangwen, who is repre¬ 
sented as offering her virginity in the place of Iseult, is in well-known Celtic 
tradition an old married woman, the wife of Morhoult (or Matholwch), 
IseulCs uncle, who is killed by Tristan. In the * Mabinogion,* Branwen, the 
daughter of King LIyr, " one of the three chief ladies of the island,'* is 
degraded to the position of a waiting-maid in retaliation for an insult offered 
to Matholwch (The Mahinogion, pp. 26 sqq.). The incident in which Iseult 
plots to have Brangien murdered, from fear of her revealing the queen's 
amours with Tristan, is connected in the romance with Brangien's supposed 
sacrifice of her virginity. Doubtless in the original form of the tale it was 
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I have examined insists upon this idea/* ^ Professor Zimmer, 
referring to the Irish literature, puts it more strongly : ** Nowhere 
in the course of my studies/* he says, have I come upon any 
literature more pervaded with sensuality or picturing women 
more devoid of shame.*’ ^ The heroes of the most romantic 
among those tales are renowned for their countless love-adventures ; 
Diarmaid, whose loves with Queen Grainne present a close parallel 
to the story of Tristan and Iseult, is known as ' Diarmaid na mban,* 
‘Diarmaid of the women.* ^ The numerous achievements of 
Cuchulainn would entitle him to a similar appellation; he enjoys 
the love of “ fifty queens.** ^ 

Those characteristics are not peculiar to the sagas in their 
primitive form. In spite of the adaptation, remodelling, expur¬ 
gation to which they have been subjected by Christian and 
* chivalric * romance-makers, the most courtly redactions retain the 
traces of the same manners. Gawain, the pattern of Arthurian 
knighthood, is, like Diarmaid, known as “ the knight of the 
ladies.** ® Here also the wooing is done mostly by the women, 
and is often equally crude ; ® here also there is no thought of 
permanent union, except where a valuable dowry is at stake ; deep 
attachment is not thought of as a bar to other loves. Perceval 
hurries from one love to another. When the ladies of King 
Arthur’s Court are subjected to a proof of chastity and fidelity, 
by trying on a magic mantle that will fit a virtuous woman only, 
not one is found to answer the test."^ When a similar test is 

part of the enmity between Brangwen and Tristan on account of the latter 
having killed her husband, and the magic potion which she administers to 
Tristan and Iseult, and which is the cause of their troubles, was, there can 
be no doubt, prepared by herself, and not by Iscult’s mother, who has no 
motive for doing so. Brangwen was a magic woman who, like Morgana, 
had the power of sending her lovers to sleep, and is but a form of the 
threefold goddess, ** the three Ladies of Britain.’* 

In another adventure of Tristan, a lady about to be married invites him, 
in much the same manner as Iseult, to enjoy her favours before the marriage 
is consummated. But there is no reference to the proceeding being thought 
of as involving difficulties or complications (F. L. Polidori, Tavola ntonda, 
vol. i, p. 93. Cf. G. Schoepperle, op, cit,, pp. 29759.). 

1 A. Nutt, Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail, p. 247. 

* H. Zimmer, “ Keltische Beitrage,” Zeitschrift fur deutsches Alterihums 
und deutsche Litteratur, xxxiii, p. 281 ; cf. p. 284. 

* G. Schoepperle, op. cit., p. 297. 

* '' Cuchulainn s Death,” translated by Whitley Stokes, Revue Celtique, 
iii, p. 185. 

® Raoul de Houdenc, Miraugis de Portlesguez, ed. H. Michelant, p. 58. 
For some of his amours, see Histoire litUraire de la France, vol. xxx, p. 34. 

® T. Krabbes, Die Frau in altfranzosichen Karls~Epos (Ausgahen und 
Abhandlungen aus der Gebiet der romanischen Philologie, No. 8), p. 20, 

’ Ulrich von Zatzihoven, Lanzelet (ed. K, A. Hahn), vv. 5746 sqq. ; 
” Le Conte du Mantel,” ed. Fr.-A. Wulff, Romania, xiv, pp. 358 sqq. 
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applied to the men, King Arthur is the only one that can pass it 
successfully.^ 

The Christianisation 
of Pagan Literature, 

It would, nevertheless, be difficult to imagine a transmutation 
more complete than that which was ultimately effected in the 
pagan material of romantic literature. Its translation into terms 
of Christian morality was in the end achieved with a thoroughness 
that cannot but excite admiration for the persistent zeal which, 
by its incessant pressure through three centuries, brought the 
apparently hopeless task to a successful issue. The earlier recorders 
of the pagan sagas contented themselves with a rough and super¬ 
ficial Christianisation of the stories, euhemerising their mythology, 
linking them up somewhat clumsily with Biblical history, and 
occasionally interpolating professions of Christian doctrine. They 
were not prepared to undertake the elaborate editorial task of 
recasting the whole material in order to adapt it to Christian 
standards of morality. Some adaptation in that respect was 
carried out from the first where it could be done without too much 
trouble by a slight modification of the wording or an explanatory 
gloss putting the matter in a more beseeming light. Such was 
the perfunctory manner in which the Saxon lay of Beowulf, the 
large collection of Irish tradition set down at the desire of Finn 
MacGorman, Bishop of Kildare, and known as the ‘ Book of Leinster,’ 
and the * Leabhar na’ h Uidhre,’ or ‘ Book of the Dun Cow,’ were 
redacted. It was in those instances the traditional literature of 
their own people which was set down by clerical redactors, under 
whose superficial Christianity there lingered a good deal of sympathy 
with pagan conceptions. 

But it was far otherwise on the Continent. The religious 
authorities there were for the most part Italian, or thoroughly 
Romanised priests, who saw only in the popular pagan literature 
heathen abominations. The bards were from the first pursued 
by the fierce denunciations of the Christian clergy, who regarded 
their total suppression as almost as essential to the triumph of 
Christianity as the suppression of idols. At the Court of Charle¬ 
magne, Alcuin, that dark obscurantist whom the modern ' poetical 
history ’ of the Middle Ages still represents as a promoter of 
culture, was untiring in his activity. It behoves us at ban¬ 
quets,” he wrote, ” to hear the reading of Scripture, not the twang 
of harpists; the discourses of the Fathers, not the poems of the 
pagans. One house is too narrow to harbour both Hinield (a hero 

* Heinrich von dem TUrlln, Diu Crdne, ed. G. H. F. Scholl, vv. 1072 sqq. 
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of pagan sagas) and Christ; we cannot have both. The King of 
Heaven will not have anything to do with pagan kings, who are 
damned ; for the Eternal King reigns in heaven, those pagan 
kings groan in hell. Let the voice of Scripture-readers be heard 
in thy palace, not a crowd laughing among the dishes.'' ^ Charle¬ 
magne himself, like all the barbarians, cherished the pagan sagas, 
and, if we are to believe Einhard, even had them collected and 
set down in writing. ^ He was supported in his taste by many 
in his entourage, as, for instance, by Angilbert. But the persistent 
zeal of Alcuin at last wrung from him a decree abolishing the poets. 
Writing to the Abbot of Corbie, Alcuin thus chuckles over his 
triumph : No doubt our Homer (that is, Angilbert) will be much 
annoyed at this decree abolishing spectacles and diabolical fictions. 
They are, however, prohibited by all Holy Scriptures, for, as we 
read in the blessed Augustin: ‘ The man who introduces histrionic 
persons, mimes, and dancers in his house does not know what 
a swarm of foul devils are admitted in their train.* Heaven forbid 
that the devil should gain power in a Christian household ! " ® 
The clergy thundered against the singers. “ Let no one presume 
to allow those inane fables to be sung," orders Hincmar, arch¬ 
bishop of Reims.^ Leidrad, archbishop of Lyons, denounces " the 
songs of poets, the elegancies and verses of comedians, which 
render the mind effeminate." ^ Charles's son, Louis the Pious, 
who in his youth knew the popular poems by heart, was induced 
to renounce them, and neither to read nor listen to them, and 
even to forbid their being taught.® Councils reiterated the pro¬ 
scriptions.*^ The duties of kings were defined by the Sixth Council 
of Paris as being " to prevent thefts, to punish adultery, and to 


^ Alcuin, Epistola, cxxiv, in Pertz, Monumenta Germaniae Historica 
Epistolae Karolini Aevi, vol. ii, p. 183. 

® Einhard, Vita Karoli Magni, 29, in Monumenta Germaniae Historica, 
Scriptores, vol. ii, p. 458. If this be correct it is significant that, while all 
written documents issued by Charlemagne have been so carefully preserved, 
not a scrap of those redactions of pagan poems made by his order has reached 
us. Like those poems about ‘ Hinield,’ to which Alcuin refers as so danger¬ 
ously popular, they have apparently been completely annihilated. 

^ Alcuin, Epistola, clxxv, op, cit., p. 290. 

Hincmar, Capitula ad presbyteros, xiv, in Migne, Patrologiae Cursus 
Completus, vol. cxxv, col. 1067. 

® Leidrad, Epistola, in Pertz, Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Epistolae 
Karolini Aevi, vol. ii, p. 541. 

® Theganus, Vita Hludowici imperatoris, chap, xix, in Pertz, op. cit., 
Scriptores, vol. ii, p. 594. Cf. Benedictus Levita, Capitularia, ibid.. Leges, 
vol. ii, part ii, p. 83 ; Rodulfus Glaber, Historiae sui temporis, in M. Bouquet, 
Recueil des Historiens des Gaules et de la France, vol. x, p. 42 , F. Lorenz, 
The Life of Alcuin, p. 149. 

’ E. Faral, Les jongleurs en France au moyen-dge, pp. 272 sq. 
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abstain from feeding ' jongleurs/ " ^ Minstrels were denied com¬ 
munion ; 2 it was declared that they had no hope of salvation, 
for they are ministers of Satan/' ® 

So essential a part was that oral literature, the only one which 
they possessed, of the life of the mediaeval populations, that, as we 
know, all those efforts proved vain. It is admitted after the most 
drastic prohibitions and acts of repression that ‘‘ the abominable 
usage still continues." ^ As in regard to other obstinate survivals 
of paganism, when suppression proved impossible, compromise 
and adaptation were resorted to. In the general condemnation 
of pagan poetry exceptions were allowed in favour of poems of a 
purely historical character, ‘ chansons de geste ' celebrating the 
deeds of heroes, especially of Christian heroes that had merited 
well of the Church.® It is probably owing to those conditions 
that early continental poetical literature is almost exclusively 
represented by ' chansons de geste,' and is relatively poor in 
mythological matter. To the difference in the circumstances 
which attended the transmission of pagan literature in Ireland 
and Britain is due doubtless in great part the importance of the 
‘matter from Britain,' which, when it became available at the 
comparatively late date of the Norman Conquest, well-nigh super¬ 
seded other secular literature on the Continent.® 


^ CollecHo canonum, in Migne, Patrologiae Cursus Completus, vol. cxxxix, 
col. 477. 

* W. Hertz, Spielmans-Buch, p. 317 ; E. Gautier, £pop^es frangaises, 
vol. ii, p. II. 

* Honorius of Autun, Elucidarium, in Migne, Patrologiae Cursus Com- 
pletus, vol. clxxii, col. 1148. For further examples of the Church's war 
against the minstrels, see E. Gautier, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 6 sqq. ; H. Reich, 
Der Mimus, pp. 744 sqq.; E. Faral, op. cit., pp. 24 sqq. 

* Rodulfus Glaber, Hisioriae sui temporis, in M. Bouquet, Recueil des 
historiens de la Gaule et de la France, vol. x, p. 42. 

® E. Gautier, Ppopdes frangaises, vol. ii, p. ii ; Thomas Cabham, cited 
by F. Guessnard and C. Grandmaison, in Introduction to Huon de Bordeaux, 
pp. vi sq. Cf. E. Faral, Les jongleurs en France au moyen-dge, p. 67 ; 
C. Nyrop, Storia delV epopea francese, pp. 279 sq. 

® Much discussion has taken place on the question whether the 
* mati^re de Bretagne,’ as the romances of the Arthurian cycle were 
called, was derived by the twelfth-century romance-makers who made 
it popular from British or from continental Celtic sources; and scholars 
specialising in the study of that literature have been divided into a ‘ conti¬ 
nental ' and an ' insular ' school of opinion. It may now be regarded as 
demonstrated that the material reached the authors of the romances mainly 
through Anglo-Norman redactions of the sagas as preserved by British bards, 
probably through the medium of Anglo-Saxon interpretations. It appears to 
me, however, that the opposition between the ! insular ’ and the ‘ continental' 
theories is not so sharp and complete as is generally assumed. My opinion 

on the subject is of no authority; but I have constantly been impressed 
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Some specimens of that Celtic literature which have reached 
us in a form least affected by the doctoring of ecclesiastical 
redaction have been preserved by a French (or Flemish) lady, 
known as Marie de France, who resided in England and was 
familiar with the English, and possibly with the Celtic language. 
Referring to the treatment of the subject of sex relations in those 
tales, a critic remarks: “ The manners which they depict are 
rudely and naively indecent. . . . The women are not without 
grace and tender sentiments, but the virtue of which they are most 
conspicuously devoid is chastity. They sacrifice it very readily 
and willingly, deeming it as ‘ a thing of small account,' and the 
authors, in relating the most outrageous infidelities committed in 
cold blood, appear to be neither surprised nor indignant. In order 
to perceive how sentiments of delicacy have developed through 
the sole progress of the times (par le seul progres des temps), one 
has but to compare Marie de France with Froissart. . . . How 
much more highly developed are those sentiments in the chronicler. 


with the essential cultural unity of all Celtic-speaking peoples. Usages, 
myths, religious conceptions, deities, names are found to be identical from 
western Scotland and Ireland to the valley of the Po, wherever populations 
of Celtic speech are found. The themes of Irish and British myths were 
equally familiar in southern Gaul. Posidonius heard there in the first century 
B.c, the well-known story of Gawaiii and the Green Knight, which is the same 
as the Irish ‘ Fled Bricrend ' (Athenaeus, iv. 40. Cf. H. d'Arbois de Jubain- 
ville. La civilisation des Celtes et celle de Vdpopee Homdrique, pp. 52 sq.). 
If definite prototypes of the ‘ Arthurian * romances are found in Ireland 
and in Wales, they are also found in Brittany. Tliere can be no doubt 
as to the derivation of the original materials used by Chrestien de Troyes 
and his fellow-writers from Anglo-Norman sources and from Britain. 
But it should not be forgotten that a good deal of Celtic romance had 
at that time already become embodied in the current themes and materials 
of trouv^res and romance-makers. Merlin, the Lady of the Lake, 
Morgana, were familiar characters to those romance-makers before the 
' matiere de Bretagne ' reached them. That older material which derived 
from continental Celtic sources overlapped in many points the new 
matter from Norman England, and it is impossible to say to what 
extent that English material was modified by that overlapping of already 
established romantic tradition. Professor Rajna has shown that ‘ Arthurian * 
names, such as Galvanus, were used in Italy at the beginning of the twelfth 
century (P. Rajna, Gli eroi brettoni nell' onomastica italiana,’* Romania, 
xvii, p. 355). There was a St. Goulven, bishop of Leon (A. Maury, 
Croyances et Idgendes du moyen-dge, p. 118), just as there was a St. Leger. 
There is no more need to trace the former than the latter to romances of 
chivalry. The fact has generally been assumed to indicate the astonishingly 
quick spread of the popularity of the romances. But names of Celtic 
deities and heroes are found in Italy since the days of primitive Rome ; 
if Bu Anu, the Celtic Mothers, and Bryan were immemorially familiar to 
Celtic populations in Italy, why not the names of Gawain and other heroes 

0 / Celtic mythology ? 
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how much more delicate is his taste; how one feels the proximity 
of modern times and modern feeling ! ^ 

' The sole progress of the times * can scarcely be accepted 
as affording an adequate scientific explanation of psychological 
and social phenomena. The process which brought about those 
changes is traceable through the countless successive redactions of 
the romantic literature. By the thirteenth century, when, enriched 
by the * matter from Britain,' the romances of chivalry attained 
the height of their development and popularity, the process of 
adaptation of the popular oral literature which it had not been 
found possible to suppress to the needs and principles of the 
Church had proceeded far. Not only were the Carolingian romances 
that celebrated the triumphs of Christian knights over the infidel 
tolerated, but the poets had secured for themselves the indulgence, 
and even the protection, of the Church by freely lending their 
talents to the work of edification. From the general condemna¬ 
tions of the profession had to be excepted not only the singers 
of epic romances, but also those of lives of Saints.^ An enormous 
number of such compositions, of poems on the Passion, of ' Histories 
of Mary and Jesus,' helped to redeem the profanity of the enter¬ 
tainers.® The repertoires of itinerant troupes of ‘ jongleurs' 
abounded in matter of such merit that even the wrath of the 
ecclesiastical authorities was disarmed. Thus one of those troupes 
presents the following programme : '' Adam and Eve in Paradise, 
the Three Kings, the Murder of the Innocents, Our Lord and His 
Mother eating apples, the apostles telling their beads, the decapita¬ 
tion of John the Baptist, Herod and Caiaphas in their mitres, 
Pilate washing his hands, a Paradise with many angels, and a 
Hell black and stinking in which the damned fall and are imme¬ 
diately seized by devils." ^ The valuable assistance which ‘ jong¬ 
leurs ' rendered in organising and lending attraction to Church 
festivals and pageants rendered them almost indispensable; 
mystery-plays were probably their creation, in any case they took 
a prominent part in their production.® At Abbeville we find 
troupes of ‘ jongleurs ' giving representations in the church on 
the occasion of the Feast of Our Lady.® Confraternities of poets 
and minstrels came to be attached to churches and monasteries. 


^ M. A. Joly, Marie de France et les fables du moyen-dge, pp. 42 sq. 

* F. Guessnard and C. Grandmaison, Huon de Bordeaux, pp. vi sq. 

® E. Faral, Les jongleurs en France au moyen-dge, pp. 45 sqq. 

* P. J. B. Legrand d'Aussy, Fabliaux, ou conies du xii* et xiii^ siecles, 
vol. ii, p. 177* 

® L. J. N. Monmerque and Fr. Michel, Thidtre frangais au moyen-dge, 
pp. 396, 501- 

* F. C. Louandre, Histoire ancienne et moderne d*Abbeville, pp. 383 sqq. 
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One such guild was in the twelfth century connected with the 
Cathedral of Arras. It was under the patronage of the Virgin 
Mary, who had herself directed the founder, a repentant minstrel, 
to offer his services to the bishop in order to establish a school of 
poets who should devote their talents to the glorification of the 
Holy Mother.^ A similar poetical fraternity was under the protec¬ 
tion of the ecclesiastical authorities of Amiens, and held a yearly 
concourse of poetry, in which the prize was allotted to the poem 
which was judged to be most pleasing in the ears of God.'' ^ 
The ancient Abbey of Fecamp, in Normandy, celebrated for the 
possession of most holy relics, which included the Blood of Our 
Lord collected on the cross by Joseph of Arimathea, had also an 
old-established and noted troupe of poets attached to its service, 
who were subsidised by William the Conqueror and other Norman 
nobles.^ 

In the thirteenth-century versions of Celtic legends and sagas, 
the rude heroes of that age which excited the fierce denunciations 
of Gildas on account of its barbarity and vices, were transformed, 
like Alexander and Caesar, into feudal knights distinguished for 
their * courtesy,' although their actual behaviour is frequently 
marked by extreme rudeness.^ The most startling supernatural 
characteristics of pagan gods were attenuated and euhemerised.® 
Goddesses, magic women, and matriarchal queens became ‘ ladies' 

^ E. Faral, Les jongleurs en France au moyen-dge, pp. 133 sqq. 

Id., ibid., pp. 139 sqq. 

* Leroux de Lincy, Essai historique et httdraire sur Vahhaye de Ficamp, 

p. 378. 

* ” We are very apt to forget," remarks Miss Weston, " that the knights 
of Arthur's Court are not knights ab origine, but bear about them signs and 
tokens of an earlier state : Perceval’s uncouthness, Tristan’s shameless 
mendacity, Gawain’s facile morality, are apparent blots upon their perfect 
knighthood ; but it is not as knights, or even as Arthurian heroes, that such 
qualities belong to them ; they are legacies from an earlier mythic stage ’’ 
(J. L. Weston, T]\e Legend of Sir Perceval, vol. i, pp. 306 sqq.). 

^ Kay, Arthur’s seneschal, " had this peculiarity, that his breath lasted 
nine nights and nine days under water, and he could exist nine nights and 
nine days without sleep. . , , When it pleased him he could render himself 
as tall as the highest tree in the forest. And he had another peculiarity— 
so great was the heat of his nature, that, when it rained hardest, whatever 
he carried remained dry for a handbreadth above and a handbreadth below 
his hand ; and, when his companions were coldest, it was to them as fuel 
with which to light their fire " (The Mabinogion, cd. A. Nutt, p. 115). Gawain 
waxed and waned : " Fro it passed 9 of the clock waxed ever stronger 
and stronger, for thenne hit cam to the hour of ncone and thryes his myghte 
was encreased. And thenne whan it was past noone, and whan it drewe 
toward evensong Syre Gawayne’s strengthe febled and waxed passynge faint 
that unnethe he myght dure ony longer " (Sir T. Malory, Le Morte d*Arthur, 
iv. 18. Cf. Perceval le Gallois, ed. C. Potvin, vol. iii. p. 334 ; Le Roman de 
Merlin, ed. Sommer, p. 137 ; P. Paris, romans de la Table ronde, vol. iii, 
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and ‘ damsels.’ The Walhallas, the Isles of the Blessed, the Other- 
world abodes of Celtic mythology, became enchanted castles. 
Merlin, Bran became Christian magicians. The magic cauldrons 
prominent in pagan myth and ritual were transformed into the 
sacramental vessel of the Last Supper, in which the blood of Christ 
was collected by angels as He lay on the Cross. The San Graal. 
containing the true blood of the redemption (' Sanguis realis ’) was 
said to have been brought to England by Joseph of Arimathea. 

This last identification had the most felicitous and important 
results; it imparted to the whole cycle of Celtic myths the 
character of a Christian epic, and those features of the pagan 
conceptions connected with the magic talisman which were no 
longer understood, far from proving difficulties in the way of 
the adaptation, helped, on the contrary, to surround it with 
that atmosphere of obscure symbolism and mystery which con¬ 
stitutes the essence and suggestiveness of mysticism. The important 
part played by the magic cauldrons, fashioned of precious materials, 
in the rites of the barbarians, which survived in the rituals of 
witchcraft, has already been noted. Into the sacred vessel was 
received the blood of the human sacrifices which were under¬ 
stood to redeem the lives which warriors had risked in battle. 
With that blood, as Strabo vaguely informs us, the Cymric 
priestesses '' made a prophecy." ^ In an old Arthurian romance 
the woimds of King Arthur are healed by a sorceress, who anoints 
them with the blood of a slain enemy.^ Elsewhere wounded 
knights request to be taken to the magic vessel to be healed of 
their wounds.^ Those incidents doubtless contain a reminiscence 
of the magic procedures, or ‘ prophecies,’ carried out by the 
barbaric priestesses by means of the sacrificial blood. The 
magic cauldron was credited with the power of resuscitating dead 
warriors. Thus Bran 'the Blessed’ (Bendigeid Vran) gave to 
the Irish chieftain Matholwch as a peace offering " a cauldron, 
the property of which is that if one of thy men be slain to-day, 
and be cast therein, to-morrow he will be as well as ever he 
was at the best, except that he will not regain his speech.” * 


p. 309 ; Sir F. Madden, Syr Gawayne, p. xvi; Histoire litter aire de la France, 
vol. XXX, pp. 35 sq.). The strength of Gawain, instead of waxing during the 
day, is represented in some MSS. as increasing at midnight. A Celtic legend, 
of which no trace appears in the romances, represents him as dwelling at 
times, like .^ianrhod, in a palace at the bottom of the sea (Peter Bercheure, 
Opera omnia ; sive Reduciorium, Repertorium et Dictionarium morale, xiv, 
Prologum). 

1 See above, vol. ii, p. 542. 

2 ‘ Didot' Perceval, in Perceval le Gallois, ed. C. Potvin, vol. i, p. 19; 
Perlesvaus, Hatton Manuscript 82, Branch i, ed. by J. T. Lister, p. 50. 

^ La Qucste del Saint Graal, ed. F. S. Furnivall, p. 51. 

* The Mabinogion, ed. A. Nutt, p. 31. 
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That property of the ' cauldron of regeneration' ^ is commonly 
mentioned in Irish myths of the cycle of Fionn.^ It appears 
probable that some rite of initiation, similar to those prevalent 
among primitive peoples, and in which the initiated is supposed 
to die and be born again with renewed life like the lunar divinity, 
was connected with the magic uses of the Celtic ritual of the 
sacred cauldron.* The hero Gawain was called the son of ' Blood.' ^ 
Magic cauldrons were also the source of prophetic inspiration. 
Thus the mother of the bard Taliesin endowed her son by means 
of such a cauldron with prophetic gifts. She resolved, according 
to the arts of the books of Fferyllt, to boil a Cauldron of Inspiration 
and Science for her son . . . which from the beginning of its 
boiling might not cease to boil for a year and a day, until three 
blessed drops were obtained of the Grace of Inspiration " ® Like 
all instruments of primitive magic and religion the magic cauldron 
was not only the giver, but also the sustainer of life, the giver 
of food ; but it nourished the initiated only : "it will not boil 
the food of a coward that has not been sworn." * The magic 
cauldron of the Irish King of Alba supplied the food for the 
banquet of any company that was assembled, " and no party ever 


^ The Mabinogion, p. 39. 

^ " Fiona's Enchantment," translated by J. F. Campbell, Revue Celtique, 
i, p. i 9 t* 

® Such ‘ cauldrons of regeneration ' were familiar in archaic Greece. Medea 
regenerated people by boiling them in a magic cauldron (Euripides, Medea, 
9 sq. ; Scholiast on Aristophanes, Equites, 1321, Apollodorus, i. 9. 27). Pelops, 
after he had been boiled in a ‘ sacred cauldron,’ was regenerated by the 
Moira Klotho, or, according to another version, by Rhea (Pindar, Olymp., i, 
40 sqq. ; Scholiast, ad loc,), Dionysos was made "whole and entire" after 
being boiled in a cauldron (Macrobius, Somnium Scipionis, i. 12). Cf. F. M. 
Cornford, " The Origin of the Olympic Games," in J. E. Harrison, Themis, 
pp. 244 sqq. 

^ I'he Mabinogion, p. 281. It may be conjectured that when Cuchulainn, 
Arthur, Tristan, and other Celtic heroes were ‘ made whole ’ by the magic 
women or goddesses to whom they resorted for that purpose, they were 
in reality resurrected, and that the " cauldrons ot regeneration " which were 
in the possession of those magic females may have played a part in the process. 

^ Ibid., p. 295. 

® F. Skene, The Four Ancient Books of Wales, vol. i, p. 265 : " The Book 
of Taliesin," xxx. The Welsh * Bardic ' books, as also the Mabinogi of 
Taliesin, are of late redaction, but they contain materials which belong to 
the primitive strata of pagan tradition. Any reference to magic cauldrons, 
in particular, may without hesitation be accepted as belonging to those 
strata, for it is manifest that the authors of those compositions, who were 
familiar with the fully developed legend of the Holy Grail, would not 
deliberately revert to so primitive a form of the conception. Of any 
connection between such magic cauldrons and the holy vessel they were 
quite unconscious, and the suggestion of such a connection would un¬ 
doubtedly have been repudiated by them as impious. 
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went away unsatisfied, for whatever quantity was put into it there 
was never boiled of it but what was sufficient for the company 
according to their grade and rank." ^ The Irish poet enumerates 
several magic cauldrons which were famous in Celtic lands. Some 
appear to have been fashioned of gold, or, like the cauldron of 
Jutland, of silver. The rim of the cauldron of Dagda was adorned 
with pearls. The property of supplying unlimited food is men¬ 
tioned with reference to most magic cauldrons in Irish legends.^ 
The vessel of the Holy Grail had in like manner fed Joseph of 
Arimathea during his imprisonment,^ and in the Grail Castle " it 
proceeded to every place in the hall, and as it came before the 
tables it filled them with every kind of meat that a man could 
desire." * 

The magic cauldrons prominent in Celtic ritual had their 
counterpart among the talismans of the gods. The Tuatha da 
Danan guarded four precious talismans. One was the Stone of 
Virtue, or of Fate, which is no other than the ‘ Stone of Scone,' 
upon which English sovereigns since Edward I have been crowned. 
" It used to roar under each king of Ireland on his being chosen." ® 
The second was the sword of the god Lug ; the third was his spear. 
The fourth was " the Cauldron of Lofty Deeds of Dagda," the 
Good God. Its property was that " a company used not ever go 
away from it unsatisfied." ® The talismans were in Celtic tradition 
regarded as being in the special keeping of Bran, or Bryan, that is, 
‘ the Raven.' When in 387 b.c. the Gauls crossed the Apennines, 
captured and sacked primitive Rome, they were understood to be 
under the leadership of Bran, whom Roman writers called Brennus.*^ 
When in 280 b.c. Celtic hosts penetrated into Greece and into 
the very sanctuary of Delphi, they were again understood to be 
led by Bran, or ‘ Brennos.' ® The Asiatic Gauls in Galatia like- 


1 J. O’Donovan, The Banquet of Dun Na N-Gedh and the Battle of Mag 
Rath {Irish Archaeological Society), pp. 51 sqq. 

2 A. Nutt, Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail, pp. sqq. 

® Perceval Le Gallois, ed. C. Potvin, vol. v, p. 154 ; Le Saint Graal, 
vol. ii, pp. 71 sq. 

^ Perceval le Gallois, vv. 20142 sqq., 20114 sqq., 12 sqq., 171 sqq. ; Seint 
Graal, ed. R. Williams, pp. 442 sq. 

* When Perceval seats himself on the Siege Perillous, it gives forth a 
loud roar {Perceval le Gallois, vol. iv, p. 172 ; Lc Saint Graal, vol. i, pp. 426 sq.). 

® G. Keating, History of Ireland, ed. D. Com)nr [Irish Texts Society), 
vol. i, pp. 205 sqq. 

^ Livy, V. 38. It is noteworthy that neither Diodorus nor Polybius 
knows the name of the leader of the Gauls. Livy’s ‘ Brennus ’ thus appears 
to be a later ascription, probably derived from information gathered from 
Cisalpine Gauls to the effect that the leader of the victorious Gauls must 
needs have been Bran. 

® Pausanias, x. 19. 7 ; Strabo, iv. 187 ; Justin, xxiv, 6 ; Suidas, s.v. 
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wise fought under the auspices of Brennos.^ The * Brennos' who 
thus constantly appears as the leader of the Gauls is clearly the god 
Bran, ‘ the Raven * under whose guidance they were led to victory.^ 
The god Bran, Lord of the Otherworld and keeper of the magic 
cauldron and sacred lance and sword, is in the Christianised myth 
of the romances, where his name is spelt Brons, the keeper of the 
Holy Grail; he is the brother-in-law of Joseph of Arimathea, 
and brought the Grail to England.® 

The acquisition of the magic cauldron and of magic weapons is 
ascribed in Celtic myth to many divine heroes. It is more partic¬ 
ularly associated in the Ultonian cycle with Cuchulainn, who, in 
the course of his conquest of the land of Scathach, the sorceress 
who instructs him in deeds of valour, is given ‘‘ by the daughter 
of the king probably Scathach herself—a magic cauldron. '' They 
used to frequent that cauldron ; delightful was the contest; they 
would not go from it on any side until they left it full. There 
was much gold and silver in it—wonderful was the find; that 
cauldron was given to us by the daughter of the king.*' ^ In 
British myth the adventure of the Holy Grail was originally 
associated with Cuchulainn's British counterpart, Gawain. In 
the version preserved in Heinrich von dem Tiirlin's ‘ Diu Crone,' 
which is a very early one and based on several Norman redac¬ 
tions, Gawain is the sole hero of the legend of the Quest which 
he achieves completely. The mystic vessel, the quest being 
accomplished, is translated to Heaven, and Gawain returns trium¬ 
phant to Arthur's Court, where his achievement is celebrated with 
" the most magnificent feasts that were ever seen." ® 

In its original pagan form the adventure of the magic cauldron 
and other talismans was in nowise a ‘ mystic' quest, but a 
conquest like any other. As was natural among warlike tribes, 
the conquest of the magic sword and lance was even more 
important than that of the magic cauldron. The weapons occupy 
a more prominent place than the vessel in the earlier versions 
of the legend, and even Chrestien de Troyes' unfinished version, 
so far as he was permitted to write it, deals chiefly with the 

^ Plutarch, Parallela minora, 15. 

* Cf. C. I. Elton, Origins of English History, pp. 291 sq. ; H. d'Arbois de 
Jubainville, Le Cycle mythologique Irlandais, pp. 148 sq. 

® According to the ' Didot' Perceval, however, Bran and the Grail Castle 
are in Ireland, where they properly belong. 

* E. Hull, The Cuchullin Saga, p. 284. The obscurity of the wording, 
which renders it difficult to make out the exact meaning, is not wholly due 
to the failure of the translators ; it is a common feature of Celtic poetry 
which frequently adopts such puzzling * stil clus.' It is mentioned concerning 
a poem which was sung before Arthur that no one was able to understand 
what it meant, except that it was in praise of the king. 

* Heinrich von dem Turlin, Diu CrSne, ed. G. H. F. Scholl, vv. 28252 sqq. 
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expedition of Gawain, whose main object is to gain possession 
of the lance and not of the Grail. In the fully developed Grail 
legend the bloody lance and sword become accessories, the 
former being explained as the lance with which Longinus pierced 
the side of Christ, the latter, somewhat clumsily, as the sword 
with which John the Baptist was beheaded, or as that of Judas 
Maccabaeus. 

A far more serious difficulty than these interpretations and 
adaptations was presented, in the Christianisation of the myth, 
by the character of the heroes. It behoved the protagonist of 
so high a theme, the chosen guardian of the Eucharistic Vessel, 
to be ritually pure. It was, indeed, scarcely sufficient that he 
should be reputably chaste; his quasi-saintly function seemed 
to require that he should be a celibate and a virgin. How 
could the office be filled by Gawain who, of all the heroes of the 
Arthurian cycle, had the most firmly established reputation for 
amatory adventures, a reputation which had become too proverbial 
to be obliterated or glossed over ? In later stages of the romance 
period Lancelot had almost supplanted the more primitive Gawain 
in popularity as the most famous knight of Arthur’s Court, and 
there was a disposition to transfer to him as Gawain’s understudy 
the high adventure. But even with the help of his supposed 
repentance, the lover of Guinevere was scarcely better qualified 
from the moral point of view than the original Gawain. It was 
indeed a perplexing problem to find among those transformed 
pagan warriors, half of whose stories consisted of amatory adven¬ 
tures, a hero even potentially chaste. As the best solution that 
could in those difficult circumstances be devised the part became 
generally assigned to Perceval. 

The attribution of the high office to Perceval, his trans¬ 
formation into the sainted hero of the Holy Grail, presents one 
of the most curious incidents in literary history, and affords a 
striking illustration of the changes which traditional myths may 
undergo in the process of being re-edited with a special aim in 
view. The character of Perceval in Celtic folklore is a typical 
and well-defined one. He was not a mythological hero—unlike 
the other non-historical characters in the cycle he has no mytho¬ 
logical attributes—but a pure product of folklore humour. He 
was, in fact, the clown, or comic personage, of the traditional 
cycle, a type common in the popular literature of most peoples, 
and of the Celts in particular. ^ He was spoken of as ' Perceval 


1 For illustrations, see A. Nutt, Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail, 
pp. 152 sqq. Simrock says: “ It cannot be doubted that we have in the story 
of Percevars youth a variant of the Tale of the Fool found amongst all 
peoples ” (K. Simrock, Parzival und Titurel, p. 781). 
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the Fool/ ^ In Wolfram von Eschenbach's version Perceval makes 
his first appearance at the Court of King Arthur attired in the 
motley of a Court fool.^ He leaves his rustic home on " a bony 
piebald horse/' which was used for carrying firewood, having 
‘‘ pressed a pack into the form of a saddle, and with the twisted 
twigs imitated the trappings which he had seen upon the horses " 
of knights. He is armed with pitchforks. In this guise he rides 
into the hall of Arthur's Court amid the jeers and laughter of the 
company, who throw sticks at him,® and a damsel who has not 
smiled for ten years bursts into laughter at the sight of him, and 
mockingly salutes him as the flower of knighthood.^ While 
clumsily manoeuvring his farm-horse he knocks off King Arthur's 
cap.® The part of this comic knight in Celtic folklore was to 
attempt all the exploits and adventures of the heroic prototypes, 
and to accomplish them, with the proverbial fool's luck, even 
more easily and more brilliantly than the most renowned heroes, 
failing, however, owing to his phenomenal stupidity, to reap the 
fruits of his successses. When with his pitchfork he overthrows 
his first knight in order to obtain a suit of armour, he is unable 
to remove it, and is discovered dragging the corpse about, and 
proposing to burn it out of the harness.® The favourite manner 
in which Perceval's feeble-mindedness was exhibited was by his 
scrupulous observance, in the most unintelligent and inopportune 
manner, of any advice or instruction given to him. His reason for 
proposing to burn the knight is, he says, that 

" My modcr bad me 
Whennc the darte should broken be 
Owte of the yrcn brenne the tree." 

He carries out conscientiously his mother's advice to possess 
himself of any precious jewel, by stealing the ring of the first lady 

1 Wolfram von Eschenbach, Parzival, ed. K. Bartsch, vol. i, p. i66: 

“ Parzival der Tumbc.” The ‘ Mons ' MS. speaks of him as qui moult 
avoit de sens petit " [Perceval le Gallois, ed. C. Potvin, vol. ii, p. 42). 

2 Wolfram von Eschenbach, op. cit., vol. i, p. 137. In the other versions 
he is clad in goat-skins. “ The illuminated texts show him dressed in a single 
tight-fitting garment, with a pointed hood, drawn over his head. The effect 
is really that of a fool's dress, especially when the costume, as in the frescoes 
of the great hall at Neu-Schwanstein, is coloured red '* (J. L. Weston, The 
Legend of Sir Perceval, vol. i, p. 78 n.). 

3 The Mabinogion, ed. A. Nutt, pp. 246, 248; Perceval le Gallois, ed. 
C. Potvin, vol. i, p. 72. 

* The Mabinogion, p. 249 ; Perceval le Gallois, vol. i, p. 76. 

^ Perceval le Gallois, loc. cit.\ The Thornton Romances, ed. J. C. Halli- 
well, p. 20. 

« Perceval le Gallois, ed. cit., vol. i, pp. 78 sq.; Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
Parzival, ed. cit., vol. i, pp. 166 sqq. ; The Mabinogion, p. 250 ; The Thornton 
Romances, pp. 29 sq. 

’ The Thornton Romances, loc. cit. 
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he meets,^ and similarly accompanies all his blunders with the 
refrain that he had been advised to act thus. 

It was inevitable that the conquest of the magic talismans 
should, like other famous adventures, be undertaken by the comic 
hero, although in two at least of the most archaic versions of his 
story that have reached us he has no connection with the enter¬ 
prise. The point in Perceval the Fool’s achievement of that 
exploit is, however, that, having come upon the talismans, he 
fails to gain possession or to make use of them, owing to his strict 
observance of the Polonius-like advice just given him by the sage 
Gonemans not to show too much curiosity and not to ask the 
meaning of all he sees. He thus remains ignorant of the talismans' 
properties, and, having found them and had them within his grasp, 
returns empty-handed, and is jeered at and cursed for his stupidity. 
The very servants laugh at him; a valet calls out to him: “You are 
a goose! you have lost the opportunity of winning the greatest prize." ^ 

With the translation of the adventure of the magic talismans 

^ Perceval le Gallois, vol. i, pp. 62 sqq.; Wolfram von Eschenbach 
Farzival, vol. i, pp. 140 sqq.; The Mabinogion, p. 247. 

2 Wolfram von Eschenbach, Parzival, ed. cit., vol. i, p. 262 :— 

“ Sprach der knappe : ‘ ir sit ein gans. 

Mdht ir geriieret h 4 n den flans, 

Und het den wirt gevrdget I 
Vil priss inch h 4 t betraget.' 

Cf. Perceval le Gallois, ed. C. Potvin, vol. ii, pp. 201 sq. ; Le Saint-Graal 
ou le Joseph d’Arimathie, ed. E. Hucher, vol. i, p. 404. 

The French romance-makers, taking Perceval the Fool quite seriously, 
supposed that the questions concerning the meaning of the talismans had 
in themselves a magic virtue, causing the spell under which the inhabitants 
of the Grail Castle suffered to be removed. Modern criticism appears to 
have been to a large extent stultified by the same serious view of the 
clownish hero. An instance of that misapprehension is afforded by the 
manifestly inadequate attempts of so acute and competent a critic as 
Mr. A. Nutt to 'explain' Perceval's silence. He suggests that "the 
silence of Perceval may, perhaps, be referred to the same myth-root as 
Fionn’s concealment of his name. . . . This prohibition might extend not 
only to the disclosing of his name . . . but to the utterance of any words 
at all. . . . An alternative hypothesis is that ... in the language of 
Irish mythic tradition Perceval would be under ‘ geasa' (see above, p. 402) 
to ask no questions, and Gonemans' advice would be the last faint echo of 
such an incident" (A. Nutt, Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail, pp. 2i i sq.). 
'"That the romance writers did not understand this incident," remarks 
Nutt, "is evident from the explanation they give," I venture to think that 
the same remark applies to Mr. Nutt's explanations. The explanation 
which the romance-writers give is that Perceval was bent on scrupulously 
observing the advice he had just received from Gonemans, namely, not to 
show too much curiosity. And the explanation which Perceval in every 
known version of his story gives of any of his blunders is that he is carrying 
out somebody's advice. He continues to bear in mind the same advice 
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into the holy quest of the San Graal, the mystic and sacred 
symbol of the miracle of the Mass, any sense of humour with 
which the Christian redactors might have regarded the story 
of Perceval the Fool was abolished by the sanctity of the theme, 
and any levity in relation to it became inadmissible. The clownish 
knight who had been paradoxically saluted on his arrival at 
Arthur's Court as “ the chief of warriors and flower of knighthood " 
was taken in all seriousness. An incident which belonged probably 
to his original story commended him particularly in the eyes of 
the Christian editors, and marked him out as a more suitable 
hero than Gawain or Lancelot for the sacred quest. Perceval 
had been instructed by his mother to make love to every fair woman 
he met whether she was willing or no, and he had endeavoured to 
carry out the instruction with the same punctiliousness as her other 
counsels; but, in harmony with his character and his simplicity, 
he bungled his first amatory successes in the same manner as 
his other enterprises. The first woman whom he comes upon 
he finds asleep in a tent, which he takes to be a church ; he roughly 
kisses her more than twenty times," steals her jewellery, and 
eats up all her provisions—his appetite is Gargantuan, his table 
manners are likened to the operation of filling a manger.^ Having 
thus faithfully carried out his mother's instructions, he departs 
taking no notice of the lady's hints and advances.^ '^en 
the distressed queen, Blancheflor, whose realm is ravaged and 
her castle besieged by an inacceptable suitor, implores Perceval 
to assist her, he stipulates in the crudest manner he will do so 
only on condition that she becomes his mistress, and that he will 
accept no other guerdon.^ When she comes in approved fashion 

when he is sent for by Blancheflor and is first introduced to her presence : 
he sits stock-dumb :— 

“ Sin manlich zuht was im s6 ganz, 

Sit in der werde Gurnamanz." 

(Wolfram von Eschenbach, op. cit., vol. i, p. 200). The only hypothesis which 
the critic has not considered is that the hero did not ask the question because 
he was a fool. The original purpose of the quest—as in every primitive 
version of the theme—is, of course, not the asking of questions, but the 
acquisition of talismans. Perceval did not acquire them because, not having 
made any enquiries, he did not know they were talismans. 

^ Wolfram von Eschenbach, Parzival, ed. cit., vol. i, p. 176 :— 
in den bdrn er sich s6 habete, 
daz er der spise swande vil.'* 

2 Perceval le Gallois, vol. i, pp. 62 sqq. ; Wolfram von Eschenbach 
Parzival, vol. i, pp. 140 sqq. ; The Mabinogion, p. 247. 

^ Perceval le Gallois, ed. C. Potvin, vol. i, p. iii :— 

'* . . . se je Toci et conquier 
Votre druerie requier 
En guerdon, k'ele soit moie; 

Autres saud^es n' en prendroie.'* 
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to her guest's bed, coquettishly excusing herself '' por ce que je 
sui presque nue," he receives her literally with open arms ; but, 
in entire accordance with his character, the ‘ Great Fool' who 
does not know a tent from a church or a hind from a goat, after 
covering her with kisses, falls sound asleep in her arms, and— 

'' Ensi giurent tote la nuit 
Li un vers I'autre, boce a boce/' ^ 

The incident became one of the most prominent in the 
Christian version of the Perceval legend. It was assimilated 
to the ‘ trials of chastity ' of early Christian saints ; chastity came 
to be one of the special virtues of the hero ; and ultimately, in the 
later redactions of his myth, he came to be represented as a maiden 
knight, and thus worthiest protagonist of the mystic quest of the 
Holy Grail. 

An exceptional opportunity of following in detail the various 
steps of that adaptation is afforded in the numerous redactions 
of the theme. The original Perceval was in no way more austere, 
though far less courteous in his amours, than his heroic prototypes. 
At his second meeting with Blancheflor he is represented by the 
continuators of Chrestien de Troyes as having quite lost the simplicity 
which distinguished him in his first adventure with her ; and when 
she again comes to his bed he is eager to make the most of the 
'bonne fortune.'^ There is certainly nothing austere about his 
behaviour with the Lady of the Chessboard." ® The moment 

^ Perceval le Gallois, ed. C. Potvin, vol. i, pp. 107 sq., no. 

2 The Montpellier MS. has :— 

“ Percevaus le prent dans ses bras 
Qui moult desire le soulas 
Avoir, car moult Ta enamee; 

C. fois en une randonee 
L'a baisie sans ariester. 

Je ne vous voel mie conter 
Del sorplus comment il ala, 

Mais se dans Percevaus pecha 
En Blanchefleur ne resmet mie ; 

Qui si plaine est de courtoisie, 

Que cose que faire vonst 
Por nule rien ne desdesist. 

Ensi menerent lor deduit 
Petit dormirent cele nuit.*' 

The Mons MS. amends the 7th and 8th lines thus :— 

“ Le sorplus, se plus en i a 
Mais, se Percevaus Ten pria." 

(Perceval le Gallois, ed. C, Potvin, vol. iv, p. 163.) 

^ The lady appears to be no other than Morgana. She enters on the 
scene by rising out of the waters that surround the castle, and the magic 
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he beholds her there came upon Perceval a great love and desire 
of her body and her beauty ; he draws her to his arms, kisses her, 
“ and would have done more if he could and she had consented." 
The lady, however, threatens him if, as he appears disposed to 
do, he attempts to ravish her, but promises her love if he first 
duly performs certain required exploits.^ These he easily achieves, 
but, in accordance with his traditional character, allows the 
trophies to be stolen from him, and his endeavours to recover 
them occupy in the poem of Chrestien's continuators a much 
more important place than the quest of the Grail, and take up 
fully a third of the narrative. Having at last regained possession 
of the proofs of his exploits, he has no other thought but to claim 
his promised guerdon, and, neglecting all else, hurries to the lady, 
who, to his joy, duly redeems her promise.*^ In the pursuit of 
this amour Perceval neglects Blancheflor in a manner so boorish 
that he is brought to task by her uncle concerning his conduct, 
and plainly requested to make amends and marry her.^ In the 
older versions Blancheflor becomes his wife. In the English lay 

chessboard is represented as a gift of Morgana. She is at the time over a 
hundred years old. 

^ Perceval le Gallois, ed. C. Potvin, vol. iv, p. 8i :— 

“ Por son cors et por ses biautes 
Vint une si grande volentes 
A Perceval de li amcr 
Qu’il commence a souspirer . . . 

A soi le trait, si le baisa, 

De tant com puet se conforta, 

Et plus fesist se il peuist 
Et se cile li consentist.” 

She, however, tells him :— 

’’ Mais de tant soies-vos certains 
Que, se vous force me faisie, 

Je seriez tons detrencies. 

Mais se m’amor volis avoir 
M'amor ares sans contreditz.” 

2 Ibid., vol. iv, p. 339 :— 

” Percevaus pas ne s'endormi 
Si tost come faire soloit; 

A la damoiselle pensait 
Qui de biaute resemblait fee. 

Que qu'il estait en la pensee, 

Vint celle a lui, si se couca, 

Envers lui sa foi aquitta 
Tout si com il ot devise 
Et com elle ot acreante, 

S'en lui ne remest par folie; 

Trestoute la nuit amutie, 

Ont conduie ensemble geu.** 

“ Ibid», vol. iv, pp. 182 sq. 
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of ' Sir Perceval' his relation to Blancheflor (called here Lufamour) 
is the old straightforward one of the conquest of a wealthy wife 
and her dowry. After ridding her of rival claimants to the prize, 

Now has Percevelle the wight, 

Wedden Lufamour the bright, 

And is a kyng fulle righte 

Of alle that lande brade.^ 

In Wolfram von Eschenbach's ' Parzeval,* Blancheflor, called 
Condwiramur, instead of making him king of her ' lande brade,' 
joins him, much to his surprise, after five years of complete desertion 
on his part, and becomes queen of the Kingdom of the Holy Grail.* 

Not only is Perceval a married man but his matrimonial 
arrangements appear to be multiple. One of his traditional amours 
is with a certain heathenish princess, a wielder of magic arts. He 
meets her at a tournament given by King Arthur, and sends all 
the knights he overthrows to pay her homage, retaining, however, 
the proceeds of their armour and horses, as well as some trifles he 
obtains from the lady, in order to pay his rent to the miller with 
whom he is lodging. At the conclusion of the tournament the 
lady is, according to one manuscript, expressly said to be given 
in marriage to Perceval by King Arthur. In two other versions, 
which give the incident in the same way, the writers show a 
remarkable embarrassment and reticence when it comes to dis¬ 
posing of the lady to the winner of the tournament. They state 
that she was given by King Arthur to a most distinguished 
knight, but positively decline to mention his name.* We are 
thus admitted to the perplexities and mental conflicts of the 
editors. From the Mabinogion version we learn that the lady was 
" the Empress of Cristinobyl the Great,*' and that she hailed from 
the lands towards India." She entertains Perceval " for fourteen 
years." ^ By this Indian princess he has a son, Morien, who, 

^ ** The Romance of Sir Perceval,'' in The Thornton Romances, ed. J. C. 
Halliwell (Camden Society), p. 67. 

* Wolfram von Eschenbach, Parzival, ed. K. Bartsch, vol. iii, p. 180. 

’ J. L. Weston, The Legend of Sir Perceval, vol. i, pp. 123 sqq. MS. 
1 - 577 * Bibliothdque Nationale, has :— 

" La pucele du paveillon 
De cell fist le roi don 
Au bon Perceval le Galois." 

MS. 12576 says :— 

" Nel weil nomer a ceste fois." 

The Alsatian version of Perceval says :— 

" Einne hoch-gebornen ritter fin 
dez namen sol vergorgan sin." 

* The Mabinogion, pp. 274, 278 sqq. 
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when he grows up, seeks everywhere his father on behalf of his 
deserted mother.^ In the Dutch ‘ Lancelot' the perplexed editor 
states that some books declare that Morien was the son of Perceval, 
'' but that cannot be true, because, as is well known, both Perceval 
and Galahad remained virgins on account of the quest of the Grail." 2 
In the German ' Parzival' the moral difficulties of the adap¬ 
tation were met by marriages “ per onestar la cosa," according 
to Ariosto*s expression; even Gawain is there a marrying man. 
But the hero's chastity is nevertheless emphasised at the cost of 
innumerable incongruities. The classical episode of Blancheflor's 
visit to her guest's bed—^the germ of the whole evolution 
—had of necessity, as an essential feature of the legend, 
to be included, in spite of the attribution to the heroine 
of the most delicate modesty; but the account of the pre¬ 
scriptive incident, if adorned with rhyme, is certainly destitute 
of reason. Condwiramur, although she has had an afternoon 
and evening to confide her troubles to her guest, feels herself 
** compelled by the necessities of her situation '' to do so in the 
middle of the night, attired in shift and mantle—" What garb 
could be more gallant and befitting ? ''—and enters his bed, 
** but their limbs never touched."^ After Perceval has successfully 


^ F. Lot, “ Celtica,** Romania^ xxiv, p. 336. An epitaph is cited to 
Mor, the son of Peredur." In Wolfram von Eschenbach the incident is 
transferred to Perceval's father, whose son by the heathen queen Belakane 
goes in search of him, but finds Perceval himself, accompanies him to the 
Grail Castle, and ultimately becomes the father of Prester John (Wolfram 
von Eschenbach, Parzival, vol, i, pp. 65 sq.; vol. iii, pp. 124 sqq,). 

- Roman van Lancelot, ed. W. J. A. Jonckbloet, vol. i, pp. 284 sq. 

^ Wolfram von Eschenbach, Parzival, ed. K. Bartsch, vol. i, pp. 204 sq :— 

“ Das kom als ich iu sagen wil. 

Ez prach niht wiplichiu zil: 

mit staete kiusche truoc diu maget, 

von der ein teil hie wirt gesaget. 

Die twanc firliuges n6t, 
und lieber helfa^re t6t 
ir herze an solhez krachen, 
daz ir 6ugen muosen wachen. 

D6 gienc diu kiineginne, 

niht nach solher minne 

diu solhen namen reizet 

der megde wip heizet: 

sie suochte helfe unt friwendes r 4 t. 

An ir was werlichiu w&t, 

ein hemede wiz sidin : 

waz mohte kampflicher sin, 

dan gein dem man sus kbmende ein wip ? 

Ouch swanc diu frouwe umbe ir lip 
von samit einen mantel lane. . . 


[Continued on next page. 
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overcome Condwiramur's enemies, the marriage of the two is 
solemnised; but, as a compromise, their strict observance of the 
traditional three nights' delay before consummation is described 
with great prolixity, and we are assured that the behaviour of the 
hero was such as ‘‘ would not have pleased most ladies at the 
present day." As a result of that comparative chastity, the lady 
presents him with twins.^ 

A further phase in the evolution of Perceval the Fool is entered 

(Observe that her mantle is * white ' and * long ' in extenuation of her 
behaviour.) 

Gein sinem bette gieng ir pfat; 
aflen t^ppech kniete sie fiir in. 
sie heten beidiu kranken sin, 
er und diu kiineginne, 
an bi ligender minne. 

Hie wart alsus geworben : 

an froud^n verdorben 

was diu maget: des twanc sie scheme : 

ob er sie hin an iht neme ? 

leider des enkan er niht. 

Ane kunst ez doch geschiht, 
mit eime als6 bewanden vride, 
daz sie diu siienebaeren lide 
niht z'ein ander br&hten, 
wenc sie des geddhten.'* 

^ Wolfram von Eschenbach, op, cit,, vol. i, pp. 213 sq.; vol. iii, p. 180. 
Wolfram, it is now generally recognised, had besides Chrestien another model, 
to whom he refers as Kiot. Kiot’s work, though embodying some archaic 
features, appears to be a comparatively late one. It is clear that it 
presented the Perceval story in its connection with the Grail legend, and 
was probably highly moralised. Possibly it emanated from Fecamp or 
from some of the ecclesiastical trouv^res ; it had a French (Armorican), 
not a British setting—Arthur's Court in Wolfram is situated at Nantes. 
Wolfram himself, whose version is one of the most highly elaborated, 
freely manipulated his material and introduced a good deal of his own. 
To him, or to his immediate entourage, is undoubtedly due the linking 
of the Perceval-Grail legend with the Flemish tradition of the Knight 
of the Swan. Wolfram was under the patronage of the Count of Brabant, 
and part of his task was to adapt his theme to the glorification of his patron 
by making his ancestor, Lohengrin, a knight of the Grail and the son of 
Perceval. Consequently also the hero's relation with Blancheflor—whose 
name is changed, probably in order to connect her with a Brabant princess— 
had to be represented in as beseeming a light as possible ; her marriage 
with the hero is dwelt upon, although it is immediately followed by a 
complete separation which lasts at least five years, and she is somewhat 
artificially brought in at the end to take her place as queen of the Grail 
kingdom. It follows that Gerbert, who knows Lohengrin as ttie son of 

Perceval, must have been posterior to Wolfram, and must have either 
imown his poem or some version of Flemish source derived from it 
(Wolfram s language is almost identical with Flemish), and that the German 
po^ therefore represents a stage in the direct line of the transformation 
of Perceval into a ‘ maiden knight.’ 
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Upon in Gerbert's ‘ addition ' to Chrestien's poem. Here again 
the obligatory incident of Blanch eflor's nightly visit to Perceval's 
bed is necessarily given ; but it is even more devoid of any con¬ 
ceivable ‘ raison d'etre ' than in Wolfram. It takes place on the 
very eve of their marriage, after Perceval, on the insistent 
representations of her uncle, has been compelled to declare 
publicly his intention of being joined to Blancheflor in holy 
matrimony." Needless to say, that purposeless escapade is carried 
out with scrupulous regard for chastity, if not for common 
sense. The betrothed couple, whose indecent haste is quite 
unaccountable, sleep with the bed-cover between them, though 
we are not told which of the two runs the risk of catching a death 
of cold by sleeping outside it.^ Their wedding is celebrated the 
next day with great pomp and solemnity, but, in spite of their 
impatient anticipation of it, no change takes place in their 
relations, and they resolve to live a life of chastity. No sooner 
are they alone, than Blancheflor addresses her husband in a dis¬ 
course paraphrased from Origen : " Let us beware, my beloved 
friend," she says, " lest the Enemy of mankind should obtain 
power over us. It is easy to perceive that chastity is a holy 
thing, but by as much as the rose surpasses all other flowers 
in beauty, so doth virginity surpass chastity; and he who has 
both the one and the other, all honour encompasses him, and he 
thus gains a double crown before God and in blessed Paradise." 
Perceval replies by an antistrophe to that epithalamium: " For 
the love of God, dear friend, let us not make an ill use of our lives, 
for if, as I believe and know, virginity surpasses all other virtues, 
as topaze doth crystal, and gold the baser metals, he who hath 
both chastity and virginity must, I trow, obtain the joys and delights 
of Paradise." After spending some hours in prayer, they retire 
to their chaste couch, " taking care that their bodies do not come 
in contact with one another." Their virtuous resolution is com¬ 
mended by a voice from Heaven which, after a further lengthy 
disquisition on the merits of virginity, urges them to persevere 
in their purpose of preserving theirs, and enters into details as to 
the proper use of marriage. As a reward for their saintliness, the 
heavenly voice gratifies the pair by the astounding announcement 
of the glory which awaits their descendants, from whose seed shall 
spring the Knight of the Swan and the deliverer of the Holy 
Sepulchre. Since Perceval's only living relatives are a holy 
hermit and a nun, it is difficult to imagine how the prophecy can 
be realised^ 

^ Perceval le Gallois, ed. Potvin, vol. vi, pp. 207 sqq. 

‘ Ibid,, vol. vi, pp. 207 sqq. :— 

** Percheviax, biaux amis. 

Or gaitons ce que 
N*ait sor nous force et pooir; 


[Continued on next page. 
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Gerbert's re-interpretation is not, however, the last word in 
the translation of Perceval; the author of ‘ La Queste del Saint 
Graal' goes even farther. Here there is neither marrying nor 
giving in marriage. What of the classical episode of Blancheflor ? 
To have omitted it altogether would have been tantamount to 
obliterating the identity of the hero. The author of ' La Queste ' 
merits admiration for the ingenuity with which he solved so 
difficult a problem. Perceval meets Blancheflor in a desert place 
and she seduces him by her blandishments; she leads him into 
a luxurious tent in which is a magnificent bed, and, disrobing, 
invites him to her arms. Perceval yields to her seductions and, 
casting off his clothes, is about to step into the bed, when his eyes 
fall upon the cross-shaped hilt of the sword which he has just 
removed. At that sight he is reminded of his vows, and draws 
back. Instantly tent and damsel vanish, and he finds himself 
once more in the desert, where presently he meets a holy hermit, 
to whom he relates what has just befallen him. The saintly man 
has no difficulty in explaining to him the adventure: “Know, 
my son,“ he tells him, “ that the damsel to whom you spoke just 
now is no other than the Enemy, the master of Hell.“ ^ 

It is not surprising that under the saintly figure of the chosen 
knight of the Holy Grail the features of Perceval the Fool became, 
even to modem critics, barely discernible. Yet, in spite of the 
bold and resourceful editorship which translated him, it was felt 
that his ritual purity and virginity were far from being established 
beyond suspicion, and that his qualifications, which had been 
secured at the cost of contradicting current and familiar versions, 
did not render him a wholly satisfactory protagonist for the part. 
Those misgivings led to a further device. A brand-new hero was 
created who, unhampered by any rumours of a disputable past, 
could be made to fulfil the requirements of the most exacting 
ideals. Galahad, who is entirely unknown, save for a casual 
mention of the name, in Celtic tradition, “ surpassed in goodness 
and in chivalry all those that went before. “ ^ Jhe author of ‘ Le 


Legiere chose est a savoir 
Que chaastez est sainte chose; 

Mais eusement comme la rose 
Sormonte autre flore de biautez 
Ansi passe virginitez 
Chaastee, ce sachiez de voir; 

Et qui puet Pune et Tautre avoir 
Sachiez toute honors Tavironne 
Et si en a double coronne 
Devant Dieu, en saint paradis,*' etc., etc. 

^ La Queste del Saint Graal^ ed. F. J. Furnivall, pp. 95 sq., 98. 

* he Saint-Graalt ou le Joseph d'Arimathie, ed. E. Hucher, vol. iii, p. 117. 
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Saint-Graal' made him the sole hero of the quest of the mystic 
talismans, obliterating from his account the name of Perceval. 
“ Thus,'' Sir Thomas Malory concludes his picturesque version— 
“ Thus endeth thistory of the Sancgreal that was breuely 
drawen oute of Frensshe in to Englysshe, the which is a story 
cronycled for one of the truest and the holyest that is in this 
world." ^ 

Thus, indeed, was reached the term of a remarkable evolu¬ 
tion. The secular literature of romantic adventure which afforded 
popular imagination its only relief from theological obsessions 
was not only purged of the grossness of its pagan morals, but was 
transmuted into an echo of Patristic teaching. In the retrospective 
mirage which created an ' age of chivalry ' chronologically located 
among the contemporaries of Gildas and the * Sioux ' of Carolingian 
Europe, ideals of chastity came to be included as a part and parcel 
of perfect knighthood. Chastity, and indeed celibacy and virginity, 
it came to be understood, appertained to the very essence of chivalry ; 
" there is no chivalry so high as to be virgin and to avoid luxurious¬ 
ness." 2 The belief became current that the relations between 
knights and their ' amies' had always been ' platonic.' That 
conception of the historical imagination of the later Middle Ages 
is set forth with his usual lucidity by the ingenious hidalgo, Don 
Quixote of La Mancha. " Know," he says, instructing his faithful 
squire, " that in this our style of chivalry it is most honourable 
for a lady to have a large number of knights in her service, who 
are devoted to her without venturing farther in their inmost 
thoughts than a desire to serve her for her own sake, and without 
expecting other guerdon in return for their many and honourable 
exploits save that she should deign to acknowledge them for her 
knights." Sancho's dull mind has some difficulty in grasping the 
idea. " I have indeed heard our preacher say," he remarks, " that 
we should love the Lord our God with a love somewhat after that 
manner, for His own sake, and without reference to any hope of 
glory or fear of punishment. But, for my part, I prefer to serve 
Him for the sake of what He can do for me," This masterly defini¬ 
tion of primitive religion excites the disgust of the knight, who is 
moved to exclaim : " To the devil with thee ! Thou art little better 
than a boor, though at times thou seemest to show signs of sense. 
One would think that thou hast never studied." And indeed 
Sancho Panza admits that he cannot read, which accounts for his 


^ Sir Thomas Malory, Le Morte d’Arthur, iii. 104. 

2 La Queste del Saint Graal, ed. F. J. Furnivall, p. 109. The opposite 
definition was given by Marie de France: ** Chivalry is valued for the sake 
of love and druerie ** (Marie de France, Poisies, vol. i, p. 114). Elsewhere 
she casts doubts on the chivalry of a knight who is chaste {ibid., p. 52). 

VOL. III. 31 
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inability to appreciate duly the sentimentb brought into existence 
by European literature.^ 

The popular literature which enshrined the aoctrines of Ambrose 
and of Origen became an instrument of edificatiox\ not only to the 
mediaeval but to the modern world. The Victorian age recognised 
in the Arthurian knighthood of thirteenth-century romances its 
own ideals of literary sentiment, finding there Ui« consciously 
some image of ” itself. In his well-known studies on that literature 
Mr. Nutt cites “ as a sample of the feelings with which many 
Englishmen have regarded it," the inevitable ' purple patch' in 
which the editor of * La Queste ' delivers himself with some emotion : 
" What is the lesson of it all ? Is the example of Galahad and 
the unswerving pursuit of the highest spiritual object set before 
him nothing to us ? Is that of Perceval, pure and tempted, on 
the point of yielding, yet saved by the sight of the symbol of his 
Faith, to be of no avail to us ? . . . Monkish, to some extent, the 
exaltation of bodily chastity above almost every other earthly 
virtue is; but the feeling is a true one; it is founded on a deep 
reverence for woman, which is the most refining and one of the 
noblest sentiments of man's nature, one which no man can break 
through without suffering harm in his spiritual life." ^ Mr. Nutt, 
however, cannot bring that enthusiasm into harmony with a 
critical view of the facts. " It would be hard," he says, " to 
find a more striking instance of how the editorial idol may over¬ 
ride perception and judgment. He who draws such lofty and 
noble teachings from ' La Queste del Saint Graal' must first 
bring them himself. He must read modem religion, modem 
morality, into the mediaeval allegory, and on one point he must 
entirely falsify the mediaeval conception." The work of the author 
of ‘La Queste' "is a glorification of physical chastity. His con¬ 
ception, says Mr. Furnivall, is founded upon a deep reverence for 
woman. This is, indeed, such a precious thing that, had the mediaeval 
ascetic really felt it, we could have forgiven the stupidity which 
ignores all that constitutes the special dignity and pathos of woman¬ 
hood. But he felt nothing of the kind. Woman is for him the 
means whereby sin came into the world, the arch stumbling-block, 
the tool the devil finds readiest to his hands when he would over¬ 
come man. Only in favour of the Virgin Mother, and of those 
who like her are vowed to mystical maidenhood, does the author 
pardon woman at all. . . . Wife or leman, it was all one for the 
author of ‘ La Queste'; woman could not but be an occasion for 
deadly sin, and the sin, though in the one case less in degree (and 


^ Miguel de Cervantes, El ingenioso Hidalgo Don Quijote de la Mancha, 
Part i, ch. xxxi. 

* F. J. Furnivall, Introduction to La Queste del Saint Graal, pp, ixsq. 
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even this is uncertain), was the same in kind. Fully one-half of 
the romance is one long exemplification of the essential vileness 
of the sex-relation, worked out with the minute and ingenious 
nastiness of a Jesuit moral theologian.” ^ 

To charge the Christian Church with supineness or inefficiency, 
and to suppose that its influence was without effect upon the 
conceptions and sentiments of modem Europe in regard to sex 
relations, would be grossly unjust. No more amazing transforma¬ 
tion could be imagined than that which its persevering zeal suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing about. The only secular literature that could 
compare in influence on the minds of the people with religious 
literature, a literature which had sprung out of the traditions of 
the pagan society which the Church had supplanted, and faithfully 
reflected its sexual standards and its ignorance of the value of 
chastity, was remoulded by ecclesiastical influence. Not only was 
it purged of its grossness and adapted to Christian standards of 
morality, but it was transmuted into an instrument of edification, 
and into a transcendent glorification of the most uncompromising 
doctrines of the Fathers of the Church concerning the supreme 
worth of chastity and the vileness of sex. 


* A. Nutt, Stuiks on the Legend of the Holy Grail, pp. 242 sq. 
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T he interpretations which transformed, in the romances 
of the thirteenth century, the pagan sagas' naturalistic 
presentation of sex relations came to be so intimately 
associated with the notion of chivalry that it is chiefly in that 
connotation that the term has survived. But it was not in 
the romances of chivalry that the conception of chivalric, or 
‘ courtly,' love, in its late thirteenth-century form, was for 
the most part elaborated. The development of the conception 
is connected with a branch of literature which developed side by 
side with that of the romantic narratives, namely, lyrical poetry. 
While the chief home of chivalric romance was northern France, 
it was in Provence that lyrical amatory poetry attained in the 
hands of the troubadours a degree of development so important 
that its style and standards were imposed upon the northern 
trouveres.^ Not only did troubadour poetry stamp its pattern 
upon northern French literature, but it is the source whence all 
the lyrical poetry of Europe, in Italy, in Spain, in Germany, in 
England, has derived.^ Its influence and eflects have been even 


^ See P. Meyer, “ Des rapports de la po6sie des trouvdres avec celle des 
troubadours,"* Romania, xix, pp. 3 sqq. 

* The derivation of Italian poetry, and hence of all European poetry, 
which in turn developed under Italian influence, will be referred to 
presently. It may seem more strange, but is equally true, that early 
German lyrical poetry, that of the Minnesinger, is the direct product of 
the poetry of Provence. German emperors held claims over the kingdom of 
Arles, and the relations between the two countries were constant and close. 
Frederic I paid a long visit to the south of France, bringing many minstrels 
in his train (see A. Luduitz, Die Liehestheorien der Frovenzalen bei den Min~ 
nestngern der Stauferzeit, Berlin, 1904). Proven9al influence on English 
literature has been for the most part exercised through the medium of 
Italian and French ; but much of it also operated directly Some of the 
most noted centres of the troubadour movement lay in the Angevin 
dominions of the Plantagenets, and the most famous patroness of the poets, 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, grand-daughter of * the first troubadour " and mother 
of a troubadour king, was the queen of Henry II. See on the subject, 
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more momentous and more profound than those of the romances of 
chivalry. While the taste for the latter passed more or less com¬ 
pletely, the manner in which amatory sentiments and relations 
were viewed in the romantic love-poetry of the Provenfal poets 
was handed down to the literary tradition of every country in 
nascent Europe, and has grown into the blood and bone, as it were, 
of every subsequent European literature. Whereas the theme of 
sexual love was dealt with in the chivalric romances in the form 
of cursive narrative and without any subtlety, it constituted the 
substance of most troubadour poetry, and was treated as an 
elaborate description of sentiments. 

Love-poetry did not occupy an important place in the literature 
of pagan Europe. Love-songs were originally regarded in the 
light of magic spells by which the lover endeavoured to bewitch 
the object of his desire. Among the northern peoples to address 
a love-song to a girl or woman was an indictable offence, and 
was often severely punished like any other form of witchcraft, 
which was regarded as constituting an assault on the person. 
Cases are cited of poets who were thus brought to justice and 
convicted of having composed a poem about the daughter of a 
family that had declined to enter into alliance with theirs, and who 
were punished for the literary offence by a heavy fine and expul¬ 
sion from the district. The Scandinavian poet, Ottar the Black, 
was thus convicted of having dedicated a poem to the daughter 
of King Olaf of Sweden. He was arrested, tried, and condemned 
to death. The sentence was only commuted as he was being led 
to execution, on account of his having had the inspiration to sing 
an ode in praise of the king.^ In one version of the story of Tristan, 
the hero-poet is killed by King Marc for singing a song to Iseult.^ 
Those primitive love-poems of the pagan barbarians were extremely 
crude, and bore scarcely any likeness to what we understand by 
lyrical love-poetry. The singular development of amatory lyri¬ 
cism in Provence, and the highly elaborate literary and metrical 
technique which imposed it as a pattern upon all Europe, 
were due to local conditions, and in particular to close con¬ 
tact with Moorish Spain, whose literature was characterised by 
the same predominance of love-lyrics and where the same import¬ 
ance was attached to skilful and elaborate technique.^ 

W. H. Schofield, English Literature from the Norman Conquest to Chaucer, 
pp. 69 sq. ; H. Chaytor, The Troubadours and England ; J. F. Rowbotham, 
The Troubadours and the Courts of Love, pp. 39 sqq., 114 sqq. ; M. J. Adian, 
“ Les troubadours en Angleterre," Bulletin de la Sociiti des Lettres, Sciences 
et Arts de la Corrhze (Tulle, 1920). 

1 K. Weinhold, Die deutschen Frauen in dem Mittelalter, p 188. 

* G. Schoepperle, Tristan and Isolt, vol. ii, p. 439. 

* The influence of the poetry of Moorish Spain upon the development 
of Proven9al poetry, which was insisted on by the older literary historians 
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Troubadour poetry inherited in addition the traditions of 
chivalry. The two essential avocations and interests of the knight 


such as Fauriel, is by modern Romance scholars, chiefly after the example 
of Diez, dismissed with the contempt of silence. Lyrical poetry, it is 
pointed out, had always existed among European populations, and Provencal 
poetry developed out of it. That is not disputable, but it does not appear 
that either Diez or anyone else has adduced satisfactory reasons, or any 
reasons at all, to explain why European poetry should, in Provence alone, 
have assumed a degree of development and technical elaboration which 
made it the model of all subsequent poetry in Europe. The question cannot 
be regarded as settled by the attitude of Romance specialists, however 
competent, for it could only be satisfactorily discussed by a scholar equally 
competent in Arabic studies. Unfortunately the poetry of Moorish Spain 
has never been critically edited and collected (cf. R. Briffanlt, The 
Making of Humanity, pp. 210 sq.). The facts to be taken into account are 
briefly : (i) The closeness of the intercourse between Provence, the Christian 
Spanish States, and the Moorish States ; southern France itself was for two 
centuries never entirely free from Moorish domination. (2) European 
romantic literature is saturated with Arabic importations; “ Aucassin 

(Al-Kasim) and Nicolette,*' Floire et Blanchefleur,” for example, have 
passed bodily from Moorish Spain to current Proven9al literature (G. Paris, 
Pohnes et ligendes du moyen-dge, p. 104) ; Boccaccio and even Shakespeare 
teem with plots and themes of Arabic origin, and the romances of chivalry 
are replete with them. Is it reasonable to suppose that lyrical poetry 
presented a singular exception ? (3) The latter consisted of songs, which 

were inseparable from the music to which they were sung; the musical 
instruments employed were, without an exception, derived from the 
Moors, and the habitual term by which they are referred to in the Middle 
Ages was * mauresques.’ Is it reasonable to suppose that, while the instru¬ 
ments W’ere imported, the music and the songs were excluded ? (4) The 

characters and forms by which the Arabic poetry of Spain is distinguished 
from older Arabic poetry, and from the Arabo-Persian poetry of other 
parts of the Arab dominions, are of the same kind as the characters 
and forms by which Proven9al poetry is distinguished from the antecedent 
lyrical poetry of Europe. Speaking of the former, Mr. R. A. Nicholson 
says : “ The most interesting features of Spanish-Arabian poetry are the 
tenderly romantic feeling which not infrequently appears in the love-songs, 
a feeling that sometimes anticipates the attitude of mediaeval chivalry ; and 
in the second place an almost modern sensibility to the beauties of nature. 
On account of these characteristics the poems in question appeal to many 
European readers who do not easily enter into the spirit of the Mu'allaqat. 

. . . The ‘ zajal' and ' muwashshah' were favourite types. Both forms were 
invented in Spain, and their structure is very similar, consisting of several 
stanzas in which the rhymes are so arranged that the master-rhyme ending 
each stanza and running through the whole poem like a refrain is continually 
interrupted by a various succession of subordinate rhymes. Many of these 
songs and ballads were composed in the vulgar dialect and without regard 
to the rules of classical prosody. The troubadour Ibn Quzman (-f 1160) 
first raised the ‘ zajal* to literary rank. . . . True to the traditions of their 
family, the Spanish Umayyads loved pcetry, music, and polite Uterature a 
great deal better than the Koran ” (R. A. Nicholson, A Literary History of 
the Arabs, pp. 416 sq. Cf. A. F. von Schack, Poesie und Kunst der Araber 
in Spanien und Sicilien). Everyone acquainted with Troubadour poetry 
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were arms and love. In a society such as that of Provence in 
the twelfth century, which enjoyed exceptional prosperity and 
peace and was for the most part immune from the perpetual violence 
and private wars which infested the rest of the continent, warlike 
occupations sank to secondary importance. The aspect of chivalry 
which, in the absence of urgent call for warlike valour, assumed 
the chief importance was that which had reference to amatory 
adventures. All the people of that society,*' remarks a critic 
of troubadour poetry, live manifestly for the chief purpose of 
enjoying themselves; that is the ideal which they openly pursue, 
and to which they sacrifice everything with an ' insouciance * which 
is not without grace, if it somewhat lacks dignity. It is a pleasure¬ 
seeking society. . . . The nobles, some of them among the most 
powerful of their time, are the friends of poets, but they are above 
all engaged in their attentions to the ladies and always in quest 
of some new amorous adventure." ^ Of the attributes of the 
traditional hero of the sagas, that of warlike prowess was over¬ 
shadowed by distinction in minstrelsy and the gift of song; both 
were equally recognised attributes of the knightly character. Like 
the bards of pagan times, the early troubadours belonged to the 
ruling class ; it was obligatory that the poet should be a belted 
knight.^ Troubadour poets make constant reference to the cycles 
of northern romance, and compare themselves to Tristan, to 
Lancelot, to Perceval.® The love-service which the minstrel-knight 
offered to his lady in the form of poetical homage and adulation 
was identified with the service by which he might win her with 


will recognise some of its technical characteristics in the above description 
of Moorish poetry; many more details could be adduced, and those technical 
characters have not been traced by any of the scholars who ignore the 
suggestion of Arabic influence, to another source. 

^ P. Andraud, La vie et V oeuvre du troubadour Raimon de Mir aval, dtude 
sur la literature et la socidtd miridionales 4 la veille de la guerre des Albigeois, 
p. 162. 

2 See in particular, A. Stimming, “ Provenzalische Literatur,'' in 
G. Grober, Grundriss der romanische Philologie, vol. ii, part ii, pp. 19 sq. 
Cf. J. Anglade, Les troubadours, pp. 27 sq. 

^ Bertram de Born, in C. A. F. Mahn, Die Werke der Troubadours, vol. i, 
p. 274 ; Bernari von Ventadorn, seine Lieder, ed. C. Appel, p. 262 ; Arnaut 
de Maroill, in K. Bartsch, Chrestomachie provengale, p. 97 ; Raimbaut de 
Vaquieras, in C. A. F. Mahn, op. cit., vol. i, p. 366 ; Hugues de la Blancherie, 
in C. Raynouard, Choix des podsies originates des troubadours, vol. iii, p. 342 ; 
Riagaut de Barbezieux, in J. Anglade, Les troubadours, p. 82 ; Augier Novella, 
in Le Parnasse occitanien, p. 397 ; Bartolomeo Zorzi, in C. A. F. Mahn, 
Gedichte der Troubadours, vol. ii. No. 5 ; F. Diez, Geschichte der Trouba¬ 
dours, pp. ii7sq. ; A. Birch-Hirschfeld, Ueber den Troubadours des XII 
und XIII Jahrhunderts bekannten epische Stoffe, p. 40; L. Sudre, '*Les 
allusions h la 16 gende de Tristan dans la litt^rature du moyen-&ge,** Romania, 
XV, pp. 534 sqq. 
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lance and sword.^ The poetical serving-knight was the vassal of 
his mistress, and owed allegiance to her, as she also to him, when 
she had formally accepted him as her bard.^ The poetical relation 
was thus exactly modelled upon the ordinary knightly relation, 
and the terms of the one applied equally to the other. Like com¬ 
batant chivalry, that amatory and literary chivalry was regarded 
as essentially a knightly privilege, which conferred upon men and 
women of ‘ gentle ' birth a freedom of extra-connubial amatory 
relations which belonged to the usages and attributes of the 
nobility. ' Gallantry,' in the sense which the term has preserved 
in the French language, ' courtesy,' or ‘ courtly love,' were part 
of the character of a gentleman and lady of noble birth. Prudery 
on the part of a woman, or jealousy on the part of a husband, 
were ‘ ungallant,' and ' uncourtly,' and the signs of a vulgar dis¬ 
position and of ignorance of polite usage. Hence the elaborate 
insistence on defining the rules of that usage, and on the distinction 
between courtliness and ill-breeding. 

The literary ' service,' which aped the original knightly service 
much as a tourney aped the realities of war, was regulated by 
an artificial conventionalism. Poetical inspiration was confined 
within the frame of fixed literary canons, any breach of which 
was an offence against artistic taste; and the merit of a poetical 
composition was appraised by the degree of its conformity to 
established precedent. Hence originality in troubadour poetry is 
confined almost entirely to the skill displayed in variations upon 
set forms and themes. Subject, sentiments, ' conceits,' even words 
and phrases, were prescribed by the artistic standards. It was 
a rule, for example, that an amatory song should begin with 
some reference to the season of the year, and make some elegant 
allusion to the flowers that bloom in the spring or to the song 
of the nightingale—the prescriptive ' bulbul' of Arabo-Persian 
poetry. 

The like rigorous conventionalism regulated the relation 
between the ' courtly' lover and his mistress and the appropriate 
sentiments which were to furnish the theme of polite effusions. 
The canons of romantic love-making were worked out with an 
amazing pedantic exactitude ; every sigh, every blush, the ' cruelty ' 
of the lady and the ' despair' of the lover, the graduated scale 
of * favours/ were measured and timed according to established 
rules, from which it would have been a breach of polite taste to 
depart. The situations to which a love-relation may give rise, 
the metaphysics of amatory psychology, were formaily debated 


^ F. Diez, Die Poesie der Troubadours, pp. 128 sqq. 

* M. E. Wechsler, Frauendienst und Vassalitat,'' Zeitschrift fur fransd^ 
sische Sprache und Literatur, xxiv, pp. 159 sqq. 
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in dialectical discussions modelled on scholastic disputations; ^ 
judgment was pronounced at conferences of expert authorities on 
erotic problems, which served for the codification of precedents 
in that amatory jurisprudence.^ The dialecticians of * courtl}'' 

^ C. de Lollis, Dolce stil nuovo e ' noel dig de nova maestria/ " Studi 
tnedievali, i, p. 21 : “ The subtleties, obscurities, contortions, and involved 
abstractions of the poetry of Arnaud Daniel and Giraut de Borneill arise 
essentially from a desire to simulate profundity and abstruseness of thought." 

* A vast amount has been written for and against the existence of ‘ Courts 
of Love/ Almost all the older writers implicitly accepted the account of 
Nostradamus (Jehan de Nostredame, Les vies des plus celkbres et anciens 
pontes provengaux, ed. C. Chabaneau and J. Anglade, pp. 83 sq.) and gave 
full descriptions of those amatory tribunals (e.g. C. Raynouard, Choix des 
Podsies des Troubadours, vol. ii, pp. 79 sqq. ; V. Balaguer, Historia pohtica 
y literaria de los Trobadores, vol. i, pp. 277 sqq. ; B. G. Rolland, Recherchcs 
sur les prdrogatives des dames chez les Gaulois, sur Cotirs d*Amour, etc., pp. 30 
sqq. ; J. F. Rowbotham, The l^oubadores and the Courts of Love, pp. 222 sqq). 
Diez, and Professor Anglade following him, treated the matter as ‘ a fable * 
(F. Diez, Ueber die Minnehofer \ J. Anglade, Les Troubadours, p. 98; Id., 
Histoire sommaire de la litterature mdridionale au moyen-dge, p. 25. Cf. G. 
Paris, Mdlanges de littdrature frangaise au moyen dge, pp. 473 sqq. ; P. Rajna, 
Le corti d'amore ; V. Crescini, Per la questione delle corti d*amore). The 
truth appears to lie between those extremes. It is not a question of 
affirming or denying, but of explaining. Poetical contests, which are 
represented by the ‘ tensons ' that form a large proportion of troubadour 
literature, were habitual; a ‘ question of love,' on the correct estimate 
of a particular quality, or the correct behaviour in a particular amatory 
situation, was proposed for debate. The affirmative and the negative were 
maintained by the contestants before an assembly of connoisseurs, mostly 
ladies. The question debated was then further discussed by the assembled 
company under the chairmanship of a presiding lady or gentleman, who 
summed up the result of the discussion and gave the verdict. Such assemblies 
are referred to as ‘ Courts ' in a tenson between Peyronnet and Guiraut de 
Salignac. In most tensons a single individual is appealed to by the com¬ 
petitors, but as each competitor appeals to a different individual, and the 
verdict could not consist of opposite opinions expressed by two judges, it is 
clear that the appeal was addressed to individual members of the assembly. 
Many such discussions, apart from any poetical tenson, undoubtedly took 
place in the erotico-literary circles of the castles that were the centres of 
poetical patronage, such as that of Eleanor of Aquitaine, of the Countess 
of Champagne, of the Countess of Flanders, of Pierrefeu, Signe, Avignon, 
Romania. That such questions should at times have arisen out of actual 
cases, concrete disputes being referred for consideration and judgment to 
such gatherings, follows almost inevitably from the conventions of those 
social circles, and is intrinsically as probable as it is improbable that such 
appeals should have ever assumed a formal and personal character. The 
possibility of the latter procedure is excluded by the rules of secrecy 
governing the relation between lovers. What took place, as appears from 
the book of Andreas Capellanus, was that appeal was made to a well-known 
authority for a pronouncement on the disputed point. The question at 
issue was discussed at a gathering of the social circle without mentioning 
names, and the conclusion arrived at was communicated by letter by the 
presiding lady to the applicant for an opinion. Such was the character of 
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love/ remarks a critic, " gave out their views on points of amatory 
casuistry, according to the spirit of the times, with a gravity and 
seriousness which make us smile, but which prove to what extent 
that erotic poetry, so artificial in many respects, was mixed up 
with actual life/' ^ 

That strange theoretical interest in the discussion of amatorj^ 
sentiments which made these the theme of quasi-psychological and 
philosophical debates, and elaborated with pedantic deliberation 
a standard of ' courtly love,' is a singular and significant pheno¬ 
menon. Such a pedantic dealing with erotics is without parallel. 
There is no precedent for it either in pagan barbarism or in classical 
literature; to our own taste it cannot but appear grotesque. 
‘ Love' is about the last subject which we should bethink our¬ 
selves of treating as a theme for abstract dialectics. Modern 
philosophers and even professional psychologists have, as a very 
general rule, fought shy of discussing it at all.^ The singular 
refinement of analysis which made its appearance in a society 
that had scarcely emerged from the rudest barbarism was a process 
of adaptation, in a period of transition, between old and new 
conceptions and social conditions in regard to the relations between 
the sexes. The theoretical conventions of ' courtly love ' were un¬ 
consciously the expression of the clash between opposed standards, 
and of a desire to give to those sex relations which had never 
ceased to be customary the sanction of cultivated taste and 
aristocratic privilege. It was a form of apologetics ; a defence of 
the old usages and conceptions amid the new order and the new 
morality of Christianity. By representing it as subject to subtle 


the * Courts of Love/ as described to us by Andreas, whose style is that 
of an unimaginative chronicler of what he heard and saw. Little more 
is implied in the account of Nostradamus. As is his way, he embroiders 
on the facts ; he is a notorious romancer, and his uncorroborated testimony 
is not valid evidence. In following him too literally those who described 
the ‘ Courts of Love ’ as regularly instituted mock-courts of amatory 
justice are misleading. In dismissing them as a pure ' fable ' Diez was led 
to commit a bad blunder as regards the value of the book of Andreas 
(see above, p. 428 n.^). That ' questions of love ' were constantly debated is 
certain, that concrete cases not infrequently supplied the subject for such 
discussions is probable, that such gatherings and debates may have called 
themselves ‘ Courts of Love ’ is possible (see further, E. Trojel, ** Sur les 
cours d'amour,” Revue des langues romanes^ xxxiv, pp. 179 sqq. ; G. Zonto, 
Rileggendo Andrea Capellano,'" Studi Medievali, iii, pp. 49 sqq.). 

^ P. Andraud, La vie et Voeuvre du troubadour Raimon de Miraval, 
p. 146. 

2 " Most psychologists have been very sparing of details on the subject, 
and many voluminous treatises might be cited which make no mention of 
it whatsoever. Is this from some inordinate sentiment of pudicity ? " 
(T. Ribot, La psychologie des sentiments, p. 244). 
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and esoteric codes unintelligible to the common crowd, as bound 
up with lofty and heroic principles, and as inspiring elevated senti¬ 
ments, the customary freedom of sexual relations was dissociated 
from vulgar licentiousness, the application of Christian standards 
was eluded, and the charge of immorality parried. 

Those elaborate conventions of romantic sentiment and the 
poetical idealisation of sex relations and of women that went with 
it had reference, as has been seen, to extra-conjugal relations 
exclusively. The homage of the troubadour poets was, without 
an exception, addressed to married women.^ That circumstance 
was emphasised as an essential principle of those very conventions 
which laboured to establish a distinction between ' refined,' 

' idealised,' ' courtly,' * honourable ' love and gross, vulgar rela¬ 
tions, or ‘ villeiny,' as the poets called it. A woman who should 
plead her duty of fidelity to her husband was stigmatised as 
behaving ' like a bourgeoise.' The husband who was jealous 
was ‘ uncourtly,' ‘ dishonourable.' The poet-knight Mataplana, 
one of the most powerful nobles of the old school, who were not 
only patrons of poets but poets themselves, addresses a ' sirvente ' 
to Raimon de Miraval on his unworthy, indelicate, and ungallant 
conduct. '' He has committed," he says, " a grave breach against 
the rules of that courtly love on the honourable observance of 
which he has hitherto prided himself: if ever he formerly followed 
the straight path of a courteous lover, his sentiments have now 
fallen far below that ideal. . . . He has behaved in such a 
manner that it will be difficult for him to clear himself from 
the charge of villeiny. . . . He has renounced, it would seem, 
his ideal, which was to act as a perfect lover; for, if he still 
set any value upon courtliness and the pleasure of love, he 
would not have committed a fault for which every gentleman 
will wish his ruin, A husband who loves gallantry must be 
accommodating, in order that his neighbours may in turn prove 
accommodating towards him. . . . Conscious of his guilt, he now 
seeks to become reconciled with his wife. If he sincerely wishes 
that reconciliation and desires to have her back, he must show 
himself sufficiently generous to allow her to have a lover after 
her own heart. When he shall have made his peace with her, 
joy will return to his home ; ... let him not complain that his 
house is graced with courtesy. If he fulfils those conditions he will 
once more be pleasant to us courtly men," 2 That fundamental 

1 J. Anglade, Les troubadours, p. 79. 

* Ugo de Mataplana, in P. Andraud, La vie et Voeuvre du troubadour 
Raimon de Miraval, pp. 138 sq. :— 

“ D’un sirventes m'es pres talens. 


[Continued on next page. 
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tradition of romantic love persisted, indeed, until a late date. 
As in the barbaric sagas of pagan times, the representative poet 
of the tender passion in Renaissance Europe, Petrarca, a canon 
of the Church, a personage of the highest gravity and respect¬ 
ability, celebrated in a lengthy series of songs and sonnets his 
love, real or fictitious, for a married woman. 

Romantic love was thus, in the very essence of the literary 
tradition which elaborated it, ' immoral.' Yet, as in the trans¬ 
formation of the romances of chivalry, a moralising evolution 
took place in the ideals and sentiments of lyrical erotics. If Canon 
Petrarca could, without any unbeseemingness, give poetic expres¬ 
sion to a love which, in Tristan, makes M. Gaston Paris marvel at 
the barbarism of the heathen bard who could thus glorify adultery, 
it is because the literary treatment of the sentiment had in the 
course of the intervening centuries undergone a profound change. 
Although from an artistic point of view the pathos of the love of 
Tristan and Iseult may be preferred to the flowery elegance of 
Messer Petrarca, the latter's long-drawn literary passion is, from 
the moral point of view, well-nigh unobjectionable. For, while it is 
equally adulterous, it is so highly etherealised, sublimated, and so 
completely dissociated from any gross sex relation, that not only 
can little objection be taken to it on moral grounds, but doubt 


a N’Raimon, don ai pensanssa, 

car fetz tant gran malestanssa 

contra dompnei, don totztems s'es vanatz ; 

e s’anc tenc dreig viatge 

de drut cortes, ar camia son coratge. 


Q’el sol aver s’esperanssa 

en ioi et en alegranssa; 

mas aras n’es malamens cambiatz, 

que mes a tal usatge, 

don nois pot ges esdir de vilanatge. 


Car s’il plagues mais domneis ni solatz, 
non feira tal outratge 

don tuich cortes volguesson son dampnatge. 

Car maritz a cui platz iovens 
deu sofrir, per so c’atressi 
sofran lui siei autre vezi. 

Mas aissi I'es camiatz sos sens ; 

e car fetz tal malestanssa, 

poing c'ab lieis ai’ acoidanssa; 

e si la vol ni sos cobrars li platz, 

fass'il tant d'avantatge, 

q'ill sofr’ un drut que trob* a son coratge.” 
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may arise as to whether it is not purely fictitious. The conception 
of romantic love has in the interval become transformed, purified, 
spiritualised. That notable transformation took place in the 
development of troubadour poetry, and it is therefore of particular 
interest to trace the causes which brought about the change in 
Provence. 

There is in the earlier poetry of the Provencal troubadours 
no vestige of any such delicacy or etherealisation. The impres¬ 
sion of the manners and ideas it pictures which Dr. Weinhold 
derives from a perusal of it is that “ there is no refinement and no 
shame ; every ideal of womanhood is cast into the dust and trodden 
under foot.'* ^ The judgment is too severe, but it would have 
met with the approval of later taste, when the evolution which 
that poetry underwent had been accomplished. The first trouba¬ 
dour whose name and works have come down to us—though it is 
clear from the perfection and fully developed conventions of his 
art, and also from the fact that he wrote in what was to him a 
foreign language, that he had behind him a long line of unknown 
predecessors—is Count William of Poitou, Duke of Aquitaine. 
His apotheosis of love as the supreme factor in life, the omnipotent 
inspirer, the source of joy and of sorrow, is not to be distinguished 
from similar productions in later poetry, save perhaps by a truer 
ring of sincerity .2 Yet there is not in that romantic glorification 
of amatory emotions a thought of sublimating sex relations. His 
grossness is such that it would be more difficult to render it into 
printable English than any of the anthropological facts which we 
have had to note, and he furnished Boccaccio with the prototype 
of one of his most salacious stories.® Other early troubadours. 


^ K. Weinhold, Die deutschen Frauen in dem Mittelalter, p. i8i. 

® Les chansons de Guillaume IX, due d*Aquitaine (1071-1172), ed. 
A. Jeanroy, pp. 21 sqq., Mout jauzens me prenc en amar " :— 

“ Per son joy pot molautz sanar 
e par sa ira sas morir 
e savis horn enfolezir/' etc. 

Like every other sentiment found in troubadour poetry the ' praise of 
love ' is a stereotyped formula repeated with variations by more than four 
hundred poets. One of the forms of the formula is that * love justifies 
everything,* a manifestly important principle of the apologetics of * courtly 
love.* Miraval, for example, says : ‘ Tot quant horn fai per amor es gen *'— 
“ all that is done for love*s sake is * gentle,* '* that is, ‘ good form * (Raimon 
de Miraval, in C. A. F. Mahn, Die Werke der Troubadours, vol. ii, p. 118). 
The whole theory of the * refinement * of courtly love turns upon the principle 
that all must be done for love*s sake, and not from mercenary or other motives. 
Cf. below, pp. 482 sq. 

2 Ibid., pp. 8 sqq., Farai un vers, pos mi somelh.** Cf. G. Boccaccio, 
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such as Marcabru^ and'Cercamon,^ are equally direct and unso¬ 
phisticated. Bernard de Ventador, one of the most graceful 
exponents of the poetical art of the period, is if anything more 
ingeniously sensual than William of Poitou.^ Guillem Ademar 

II Decamerone, iii. i; cf. ibid., pp. 29sqq., “ Farai chansoneta nueva " ; 
pp. 24 sqq., “ Ab la dolchor del temps novel ;— 

“ Enquer me lais Dieus viure tan 
c'aja mas manz soz so mantel! ** 

“ Que tal se van d'amor gaban, 
nos n’avem la pessa e.l coutel/' 

1 PoSsies completes du troubadour Marcabru (ed. J.-M. L. Dejeanne), 
p. 26 :— 

” Ma bon’amia m’acuoill 
ab un baiser, quant me despuoill.'* 

Cf. pp. 14 sqq., 15 sqq., 20, 34, 63, etc. 

2 Les poesies de Cercamon, ed. A. Jeanroy, pp. 28, 29 :— 

“ Dieus ! si poirai Fora veder 
qu'eu posca pres de lei jazer I 

“ E si’m fezes tant de plazer 
que’m laisses pres de si jazer, 
ja d'aquest mal non morira.'' 

5 He thus expresses the guerdon which he looks to for his poetic service :— 

Qu' eu la manei e bai 
et estrenha vas me 
so cors blanc, gras e le 

(C. Appell, Bernart von Ventadorn, p. 207). Cf. pp. 141, 206 sqq., 152 :— 

Mal o fara si no.m manda 

venir lai on se despolha, 

qu’eu sia per sa comanda 

pres del leih, josta I'esponda 

e.lh traga.ls sotlars be chaussans, 

a genolhs et umilians, 

si.lh platz que sos pes me tenda; ” 

159, 195 ("can eu remir so cors gai*'), 70 ("no sai domna, volgues o no 
volgues,—si.m volia, c’amar no la pogues '*). The only passage in Bernard 
de Ventador that can be, and has been, cited as suggesting the acceptance 
of platonic love, is— 

" Bona domna, re no.us deman 
mas qu'em prendatz per servidor, 
qu'eus servirai com bo senhor, 
cossi que del gazardo m'an " 

(op. cit., p. 191). But the piece in which the passage occurs is in a 
deliberately jocular tone. M. Lucka says that Bernard da Ventador " was 
the first to praise chaste love. If any champion of civilisation deserves a 
monument it is this poet '' (E. Lucka, The Evolution of Love, p. 121). One 
may doubt whether M. Lucka has read him; for there is not a line in his 
poems which has reference to " chaste love." 
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holds the same language; ^ Raimon Jordan prefers a night in 
the arms of his beloved to his chance of Paradise; ^ and Gaucelm 
Faidit is even more lascivious.® They are, however, surpassed 
by other troubadom* exponents of courtly love, whose obscenity 
is probably unexcelled in any poetical literature.^ The renowned 
Bertran de Bom knows no other conception of love.® Arnaut 
de Maroill defines the motives of his passion in express terms; 
it is the desire which I have of your sweet body.'' ® Raimon 
de Miraval, a dialectical theorist of ' courtly love,' and a noted 

^ Guillem Ademar, in C. Raynouard, Choix des podsies originales des 
tyoiibadoiirs, vol. iii, p. 197 :— 

“ E non envoi el mon nulh home nat, 
sim vol mi dons tener vestit o nut, 
baizan lone se, en luec de mollerat: 
anc no fon fag al mieu par tals honors 
cm er a mi, s’en aissi s’esdeve; 
qu’el sieu cors blanc, gras e chauzit e le 
remir baizan, ni m tenc entre mos bratz." 

2 Raimon Jordan, in Le Parnasse Occitanien, p. 200. 

^ Gaucelm Faidit, in C. A. F. Malm, Gcdichte dev Troubadours, vol. i, 
p. 3 b. 

* Raimon de Durfort, in Parnasse Occitanien, p. 75 ; Peire de Bussinhac, 
ibid., p. 292 ; Trues Molecs, ' Servente,* in “ Ueber die in Italian befindlichen 
proven9alsiche Licderhanschriften,"' Archiv fur das Studtum der neueren 
Sprachen und Ltieratur, xxxiv, p. 200. 

^ Bertran de Born, in C. A. F. Mahn, Die Werke der Troubadours, vol. i, 
p. 274 

“ A mon ' Miels de Ben’ deman 
son adreit nou cors prezan 
de que par a la verguda 
la fassa bon tener nuda.” 

Cf. ibid., p. 290. 

® Amaut de Maroill, in C. Raynouard, Choix des poesies originales des 
troubadours, vol. iii, p. 218 : voluntatz qu'ai del vostre cors gen." Cf. 

ibid., pp. 203 sq. :— 

" Ai! bona dona benestans, 
si veira ja est fis amans 
a son viven lo jorn ni'l ser 
que, a selat o per lezer, 
vostre gen cors cuend e prezan 
entre mos bras remir baizan. 

" Tot en aisi con ieu dezir 
la nueg e'l jorn quan m’o cossir, 
a son talan ab vos domreya, 
embrass’ e baiza e maneya ..." etc. 

And C. A. F. Mahn, op. cit., vol. i, p. 162 :— 

" E s’ieu auzes dir quar mi fos 
un ser lai on se devestis.*' 
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stickler for the observance of its tenets, is equally explicit.^ 
He indeed expressly declares in so many words that it is 
“ bodily and not spiritual possession which he desires." ^ Not 
a whit more veiled are the terms in which Amaud Daniel, the 
‘ master of love,* the truest artist of them all, refers to his looked- 
for guerdon : " May it be the merciful God*s pleasure to grant 
that my lady and I shall lie in that chamber where our precious 
assignation convenes us, holding out the promise of so much joy, and 
that I may, amid smiles and kisses, uncover her fair body and feed 
my eyes upon it by the light of the lamp.** ^ Dante*s estimate of 
Daniel is fully merited,^ for alone perhaps of all the troubadour 
poets he dared to make Ught of the conventional rules of sentiment, 
and his verses are the only ones that show unaffected inspiration. 
He sets aside the consecrated rule that every lover must be 
anxious, melancholy, and despairing, and every lady pitiless. He 
sings in a far other strain : " Beautiful is life, when orbed in joy ; 
let those to whom the Fates are harsh decry it; no cause of plaint 
my lot affords. She is not cruel whose friend I am ; nor is a 
fairer this side the Alps. Fondly I love her, nor ever greater joy 
did Paris have of Helen of Troy.** ® Nowhere in the poetry of the 


1 P. Andraucl, La vie et Voeuvre du troubadour Raimon de Miraval, p. 43 :— 

“ De la belha cui sui cochos 
dezir lo jazer el baizar 
el tener el plus conquistar.'" 

* C. Raynouard, Choix de podsies originates des troubadours, vol. ii, 
p. 223:— 

“ Del cors li fos non de Tarma 
que m consentis a celat dins sa cambra, 
tos temps serai ab lieys cum cara et ongla." 

3 U. A. Canello, La vita e le opere del trovatore Arnaldo Daniello, p. m :— 
“ Dieus lo chauzitz. 


voilla, sil platz, qu’ieu e midonz jassam 
en la chambra on amdui nos mandem 
uns rics convens don tan gran joi atendi, 
quel seu bel cors baisan rizen descobra 
e quel remir central lum de la lampa." 

* Dante Alighieri, Purgatorio, xxvi. 119. 

5 U. A. Canello, op. cit., pp. 97 sq. :— 


' Bona as vida 
pos joia la mante, 
que tal n'escrida 
cui ges no vai tan be ; 
no sai de re 
coreillar m'escarida, 
que per ma fe 
del mieills ai ma partida." 


Ges non es croia 

cella cui soi amis ; 

de sai Savoia 

plus bella nos noiris; 

tals m'abelis 

don ieu plus ai de joia 

non ac Paris 

d*Elena, cel de Troia." 
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troubadours until the period of its decadence is there any ambiguity 
as to the nature of their conception of love or a suggestion of 
' platonic ' sentiments.^ 

To insist upon the subtle and fanciful barriers which were 
supposed to mark the exclusiveness of refined sentiments as a 
privilege of * gentle ' persons was the essence of the conventions 
upon which ' courtly ' love was founded. The distinction was the 
very motive of the theory ; no vulgar burgher, no tradesman, no 
villein, no person who was not ‘ learned ' in polite sentiments was 
capable of appreciating the delicate subtleties which stamped 
aristocratic gallantry. The constant boast of the poets is that 
their love is * courtly * and * honourable '; their constant taunt 
against rivals, jealous persons, and detractors is that these are 
' discourteous ' and vulgar. Uncourtly love is mere grossness, fit 
for boors and persons of no refinement and ignorant of the 
* rules of love.' ' Courtly ' love, ‘ drudaria' as they call it, is 
the love of a well-bred, ' gentle ' heart, of an ' entendedor,' that is, 
of a ' connoisseur' ; and its power of inspiration, of imparting 
‘ joy,' depends upon knowledge and observance of those standards 
of * connoisseurship.' The distinction, difficult as it may be to 
define, is constantly insisted on; the whole theme of troubadour 
poetry may, in truth, be said to consist of that insistence. Arnaud 


P- 


^ Cf. Peire Rogicr, in C. A. F. Mahn, Die Werhc der Troubadours, vol. i, 
120 :— 

“ Molt mi fera gen secors 
s’una vetz ab nueg escura 
mi mezes lai o s'despuelha." 


Giraud de Salignac, in C. Raynouard, Choix de poesies originales des trouba¬ 
dours, vol. iii, p. 395 :— 

En VOS podon complir tug mey voler.” 


Bernard Arnaud de Montcuc, ibid., vol. ii, p. 217 :— 


“ Dona, que m’esglai 
lo desir qu’ieu n'ay 
Del vostre bel cors cortes, 

Complit de totz bes.'* 

It would be superfluous to dwell on such commonplaces of Proven9al 
poetry but that some writers, trading upon the general public's unac¬ 
quaintance with an unfamiliar literature, have represented it as picturing 
a ' platonic ' conception of love. An impression to that effect appears to 
exist, as in regard to * chivalric ' love in general. 

The same expressions are current among the northern trouv^res as 
among the southern troubadours. Thus the most elegant and distin¬ 
guished amongst the former, the Lord of Couci, sings :— 


** Que cele ofl j'ai mon coeur et mon penser 
tiegne une foiz entre mes bras nuete ” 

(Chitelain de Coucy, Chansons, ed. Fr. Michel, p. 33 ; cf. p. 31), 
VOL. III. 32 
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Daniel, frankly sensual as he is, expresses his contempt for those 
lovers whose relations are such that they bring shame to the 
woman and degradation to the man/' '' I myself," he says, 
" have more than once renounced the love of some wealthy 
chatelaine in order to have nought to do with shameful pleasures 
unredeemed by honour and refinement. . . . From such love 
as moves me are debarred those disloyal seekers of women who 
destroy courtliness, however smart and elegant they may be." ^ 
In Andreas, the chaplain, the most detailed exponent of ' courtly ' 
ideas, the same distinction is dwelt upon. There is no ambiguity 
as to the sense in which the term ‘ love ' is used, or any suggestion 
of ‘ platonic' relations ; the subject is discussed in physiological 
terms ^ Nevertheless, there is the same repudiation of ' mere ' 
sensuality, and of lovers who " confound everything by their 
behaviour, which is no better than that of dogs." ^ Marcabru, 
who is generally described as a misogynist, has much to say on 
the subject. He is, in truth, by no means a woman-hater; on 
the contrary, he is at one with the most gallant troubadours in the 
exaltation of women and of the inspiring power of love.^ The 
women against whom he inveighs are those who set aside the 
rules of ‘ drudaria,' who are grossly mercenary, who keep no faith. 
What women he means, he does not leave us to guess ; he calls 
them in plain Proven9al ' putanas,' ‘ harlots.' ^ Mercenary motives 
were, in fact, regarded as the chief sin against ‘ courtly love.' 


^ Arnaud Daniel, in A. Canello, op, cit,, pp. 99, lox :— 

“ D' aquest amor son lunh forsdug 
dompneiador fenhen, fradel, 
pero sis n’an niaint pretz desirug 
tal ques fan cueinte et isnel. 

Qu’ieu salt drut que si assembla 
don blasm'a leis, el col groma ; 
qu* ieu n’ai ja perdut ric cortil 
car non vuoill gabs ab vergoigna 
ni blasme ab honor loigna, 
per que ieu loing son seignoril.'" 

2 Andreas capellanus, De amove, pp. 292 sq., 175 sq. 

Ibid., p. 13. Cf. Marie de France, Podsies, vol. i, p. 84 :— 

** Plusur le tienent a gabois, 

Si cumme cil vilain curtois, 

Kir gulousent par tut le munt, 

Puis se van tent de 90U qu* il funt. 

N'est pas amurs, ainz est folie, 

Et mauveiste et lecerie.** 

* Poesies computes du troubadour Marcabru, ed. J. M. L. Dejeanne, 
pp. 148, 155, 180. 198, 

® Ibid., pp. 140, 210. 
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A woman must yield her favours to her lover, as to a friend, not 
as to a master,'' a poetess declares.^ Hence one of the rules of 
amatory gallantry was that no woman should have a lover of a 
more exalted social station than herself. A woman who accepted 
a powerful lord as her lover was regarded as being as good as 
dead." ^ This was the sort of grossness which was regarded as an 
offence against refinement, and called forth the denunciation of 
the exponents of courtly love. Raimon de Miraval fulminates 
against a lady who has been guilty of such misconduct. He 
has the first right to enter who pays most," he declares with scorn ; 
** but that is an evil salary which the lady has received, by her 
greed she has lost her good name." ^ Marcabru is equally moved 
to wrath against the men who do not observe, or are incapable of 
understanding, romantic love, and think that by simply giving 
themselves up to sensual adventures they are being ' romantic.' 
" If they call that drudaria," he says, " they lie; for perfect love 
is ' joy,' suffering, and moderation." ^ But it must not be sup¬ 
posed that the distinction has any reference to ' platonic ' as 
against ‘ sensual' love, still less that our poet has any thought of 
associating chastity with ' drudaria.' When he has done denouncing 
in the fiercest terms those women and those men who debase love, 
who neglect the good traditional rules of drudaria, who scorn 
sentiment and high emotions, he betakes himself, in a more gentle 
mood, to his * bon amia.' She at least does not fall into those 
errors, and is worthy of the refined love and cultivated devotion 
of a true ' entendedor '; and he begs her to kiss him—" while he 
removes his clothes." ® 

With the later troubadours of the thirteenth century those 
distinctions became even more pronounced and their character 
was modified. The grossness of the earlier bards becomes more 
rare ; the blunt and direct terms in which they referred to the 
object of their desire and the ' guerdon' of their ‘ services ' are 


* Maria de Ventadorn, in Parnasse Occitanien, p. 267 :— 

Domna deu a son drut far honor 
Com ad amic e non com a senhor.'* 

2 Razo,’' or commentary, to one of Miraval’s poems, cited in P. A. 
Andraud, La vie et Voeuvre du troubadour Raimon de Miraval, p. 102. 

^ Ibid., p. 124. 

^ Marcabru, op. cit., p. 179 :— 

“ . . . benananssa 
as jois, sofrirs e mezura.” 

Ibid., p. 26 :— 


“ Ma bon’amia m’acuoill 
ab nn baisar, quant me despnoill/’ 
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seldom used. Those rewards are even explicitly disclaimed ; ^ the 
humble lover declares himself sufficiently recompensed by a kiss, 
or a smile,2 or even by a gracious glance,® or the gift of a hair 
from his lady's fur-cloak, or a thread from her glove.^ Nay, it 
is enough that his services should be accepted, and that the fair 
one should acknowledge him as her servant.® If it be her pleasure 
to let him perish, he will die happy, and esteem it a favour to 
end his martyrdom by so sweet a death.® The affectation and 
artificiality of the conventions becomes increasingly pronounced; 
the ' conceits' are spun out to finest cobwebs; the poets become 
more prolix, elaborating through several long stanzas the senti¬ 
ments which the earlier troubadours indicated in a line. The 
humility and resignation of the lover is unendingly dwelt upon 
and becomes abject; his tears flow in a perpetual stream; we 
hear a great deal more of the ‘ cruelty ' and ' heartlessness' of 
his fair enemy. An evolution is thus manifest in the treatment 
of the theme of romantic and poetic love as we pass from the 
earlier troubadours to those of a later period, and becomes more 
pronounced as we near the last days of Provencal culture. The 
terms of the conventions of courtly love are unchanged ; the stereo¬ 
typed forms and sentiments are reproduced; but the emphasis 
is shifted, the stress is laid upon the submission, the disinterested¬ 
ness and resignation of the patient lover. ‘‘ It was said at first 
that love, besides being what it is by nature, ought to be the 
source of all good things and of every virtue ; the decadents, 
exaggerating this sentiment, said that, in order to be the source 
of all good things and of every virtue, love ought to retain nothing 
of what it is by nature." ’ 

What were the causes that brought about that evolution ? 
The transformation in the ' conception of love ' during the Middle 
Ages has often been described, down to one of the latest writers 


^ Gaucelm Faidit, in C. Raynouard, Choix des poisies originales des 
troubadours, vol. iii, p. 293. 

2 Id., in C. A. F. Mahn, Gedichte der Troubadours, vol. i, p. 36 ; Pons de 
Capdoill, in Id., Die Werke der Troubadours, vol. i, p. 353. 

2 Guiraut Riquier, in C. A. F. Mahn, Die Werke der Troubadours, vol. iv, 
P- 37 - 

* Guillaume de Saint-Didier, in C. Raynouard, Choix des poisies originales 
des troubadours, vol. iii, p. 300. 

^ Guiraut Riquier, op. cit., vol. iv, p. 22. 

“ Augier, in C. Raynouard, op. cit., vol. iii, p. 105. The same formula is 
used in a very libertine piece, and in connection with an obscene jest, by one 
of the oldest troubadours, Raimbaud d'Orange, ibid., vol. ii, p. 251. 

2 C. de Lollis, Vita e poesie di Sordello di Goito, p. 77. Cf. A. Thomas, 
Francesco da Barberino et la littdrature provengale en Italic au moyen-dge, 
pp. 54 sq. 
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on the subject,^ in terms of metaphysical and psychological subtle¬ 
ties scarcely less abstract than the hair-splitting quibbles of the 
poetical scholasticists themselves. But, without having recourse 
to speculations on the ' development of the ego,' plain and direct 
causes for those transformations may be found in the social con¬ 
ditions amid which they took place. The poetic and romantic 
treatment of sex-relations was older far than any ' platonic' 
sublimation ; it was fully developed in the twelfth century in the 
same literary form which we find in the thirteenth. In the earlier 
periods of romantic literature it went with manners and customs 
which had not yet emerged, or which had but incompletely emerged, 
from the conditions of a heathen society. Sexual freedom was 
limited by marital rights only, and but incompletely restricted by 
those rights; romantic passion had reference to extra-conjugal 
relations which were a part of recognised and universal usages. 
The literary tradition continued, while social conditions changed. 
Extra-conjugal relations became illicit and illegal, though they 
continued to be lightly looked upon ; their illicit character grew 
as Christian legislation became more fully established and feudal 
society more firmly organised. Love became * platonic' because 
the changed social conditions required that it should. The conduct 
of courtly society in France, in Italy, in Norman England never 
became austere or puritanical; it remained to the last what we 
should call decidedly ' loose.' But the opposition between things 
permissible and things illicit became, in theory at least, more 
definite and pronounced. Romantic and chivalrous love was from 
the first associated, nay, closely identified, with the conception of 
' honour.' In the early days of * chivalry,' a lady was ‘ bound 
in honour ' to pay his due meed to the knight who served her, 
and she would have been ‘ dishonoured ' by failing to do so. In 
a later age the dictates of the code of honour became in effect 
reversed; Sordello implores his lady-love not to be moved by 
pity to grant him favours that should compromise her honour ; ^ 
and Guilhem Montanhagol lays it down that a lover ought to 
desire nought that could dishonour the object of his sublimated 
passion— 

c’amans non deu voler per nulh talen 

ren q'a si donz tomes a desonranssa.3 


^ E. Lucka, The Evolution of Love, pp. 115 sqq. and passim, 

2 C. de Lollis, Vita e poesie di Sordello di Goito, p. 200. 

® J. Coulet, Le troubadour Guilhem Montanhagol, p. 140. Cf. F. da 
Barberino : “ Di lei I'onore e sue forme servare*' (A. Thomas, Francesco da 
Barberino et la litUrature provengale en Italic au moyen-dge, p. 56). We have 
seen that one of the primary meanings of * honour ' was the obligation * to 
keep one*s pledged word,' a necessary substitute for law in an anarchical 
society (see above, p. 402). It was thus as much a matter of ‘ honour ' 
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The early trouveres and troubadours had belonged to the ruling 
classes; knighthood was one of their necessary qualifications. 
Literary talent came later to be independent of class distinctions; 
the jongleurs and gleemen who attended a noble bard often became 
his successors. Bernard de Ventador was the son of a scullion 
and a kitchen wench.^ Folquet de Marseille was a burgher in 
business. His editor comments upon the absurdity of supposing 
that he would create a scandal by making love to the Viscountess 
of the Manor, who, with her husband, was good enough to patronise 
him.2 The poetical homage which had been offered by knights 
like William of Poitou to their mistresses came to be offered by 
poets to ladies with whose character and position it was not always 
consistent to grant openly the last favours to their poetical admirers. 
There was a period of transition during which the talented protege 
was assimilated to the minstrel knight, and the amatory activities 
of the former were taken seriously. Bernard de Ventador himself 
is stated to have been the lover of his protectress, the chatelaine 
of Ventador. The jealousy of husbands cost Guilhem de Cabestaing 
his life, and Peire Vidal his tongue.® There are indications of the 
resentment felt by barons of the old school at the gradual eleva¬ 
tion of poets of low birth to the same status as the knightly 
bards. Peire de Mula has a ' sirvente ' against these beggarly 
parasites,^ Sometimes the love-poetry of the professional trou¬ 
badour was composed to order for the purpose of forwarding the 
intrigues of his noble patron or patroness, and the poet played 
the part of a go-between.® In the same manner as the jongleurs 
and troupes of itinerant entertainers had gradually supplanted 
the bard of pagan times, who was a chieftain or the equal of 
chieftains and kings, so the poet-knight in search of amatory 
adventures became transformed into the professional provider of 
poetry, the literary prot^g6, who depended upon courtly patronage. 
The ‘ drue' whom the noble bard had celebrated became the 

for a lady to keep her word to her chosen knight as to keep her pledged word 
of fidelity to her husband. In either case she would be ' dishonoured * by 
breaking her word. 

^ C. Appel, Bernart von VentadoYn^ pp. xix sqq. 

^ S. Stronski, Be trouvadour Folquet de Marseille, pp. 66 sq. It was, of 
course, expected of every court poet, down to the times of Tasso and Ariosto, 
and much later, that he should be desperately in love with the lady of the 
palace. Occasionally, as with Tasso, the poet had the misfortune of 
being betrayed by the conscientious performance of his duty into taking it 
seriously. 

3 F. Diez, Die Gedichte der Troubadour p. 131. 

^ Ibid,, pp. 47 sq. 

^ P. Andraud, La vie et V oeuvre du troubadour Raimon de Mir aval, p. 123 ; 
M. Pelaez, Vita e poesie di Bonifazio Calvo, p. 55. Cf. E. Faral, Les jongleurs 
cn France an moyen-dge, p. 216. 
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gracious patroness of literature upon whose favour an esurient 
poet, whose status had come to be little more than that of a superior 
lackey, was dependent for his bread and butter. 

Those altered social circumstances were not, however, the only 
cause of the change that took place in the poetical treatment 
of romantic love. The Provenfal poets of the latter part of the 
tliirteenth century were being pressed by even more urgent and 
terrible necessities. The elegant senii-Oriental culture of Provence, 
flourishing in comparative security, had been in a position to make 
light of, and even to defy and treat with irreverent satire, the 
Christian clergy's denunciations of its dalliance and profanity. 
But the time had come when the voice of the Church was to make 
itself heard. From the early years of the century, when at the 
repeated summonses of Pope Innocent III the hosts of Simon 
de Montfort had pounced down upon the doomed abodes of profane 
culture and heresy, reducing whole districts to deserts, and leaving 
God to know his own, the times had been scarcely favourable to 
gaiety and courtly elegance. The struggle had been a long one ; 
the heroism of the free burghers inspired by the impassioned 
* sirventes' of the poets who, like Peire Cardinal, were fired to 
heights of more ringing eloquence by the stem realities of the 
strife than they had ever reached while repeating the mawkish 
conventions of courtly love, had been indomitable. And when 
De Montfort, in 1218, was, by a sort of poetic justice, killed by 
the hands of a woman, the southerners had almost reconquered 
their devastated country, and the invaders were for the most 
part glad to abandon the fruits of their rapine and to return to 
their northern domains. What the swords of the Crusaders had 
failed to achieve was done, and done thoroughly, by the officers 
of the Holy Inquisition. “ In the twelfth century," says the 
historian, " the south of France had been the most civilised land 
in (Christian) Europe. There commerce, industry, art, science, 
had been far in advance of the age. The cities had won virtual 
self-government, were proud of their wealth and strength, jealous 
of their liberties, and self-sacrificing in their patriotism. The nobles, 
for the most part, were cultivated men, poets themselves or patrons 
of poetry, who had learned that their prosperity depended upon 
the prosperity of their subjects, and that municipal liberties were 
a safeguard rather than a menace to the wise ruler. The Crusaders 
came, and their unfinished work was taken up and executed to the 
bitter end by the Inquisition. It left a ruined and impoverished 
country, with shattered industries and failing commerce. The 
native nobles were broken by confiscation and replaced by 
strangers. . . . A people of rare gifts had been tortured, decimated, 
humiliated, despoiled. . . . The precocious civilisation which had 
promised to lead Europe in the path of culture was gone, and to 
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Italy was transmitted the honour of the Renaissance/' ^ " The 
world is changed so much that I can scarcely tell it," sighs Bertran 
d’Alamanon ; "I was wont to make songs and to enjoy myself, 
and to devote myself to all those occupations that beseem a courtly 
knight, and to visit ladies of renown with great delight. But now 
I should fear to incur blame if I did such things." ^ And Guiraut 
de Bornheil recalls how " formerly I saw singers in brave apparel 
wandering from court to court solely to praise the ladies. Now 
none dares any longer speak ; so that true honour has disappeared." ® 
And small wonder! Bishops and Dominicans were illustrating 
their own view of ' reverence for women.' Women, even though 
sick, were dragged out of their beds, tied to the stake, and burnt.* 
In the middle of the century the last refugees who had taken shelter 
in some mountain castle that had formerly resounded with the music 
and songs of the poets, were hunted out and besieged by troops 
led by the Archbishop of Narbonne. When famine compelled 
them to surrender, an enclosure of stakes was formed at the 
foot of the hill, wood was piled up and set on fire, and over two 
hundred men and women as they came out of the castle were 
tossed into the flames.® The idle vanities of the poets, their shame¬ 
less glorification of sinful passions, were denounced in loud terms 
by the ministers of religion.® These even warned the bards in their 
own language. The Dominican prior of Villemier addressed a 
theological poem, expounding the doctrines of true Christianity, 
to the most distinguished of the recalcitrant poets ; the exposition 
of the creed was clinched with the refrain : "If you will not believe 
this, look at that raging fire which is consuming your comrades. 
Reply in one word or two, for you will either roast in that fire or 
join us." ^ 

Such forcible arguments did not fail in their appeal; they 
hastened with wonderful effect in the minds of the poets, now inspired 
by holy terror, the transformation in ‘ the conception of love.' 
" Provencal poetry became penetrated with the theory of the 
sinfulness of love, invented by the Church." ® The leading spirit 

^ H. C. Lea, A History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages, vol. ii, 
pp. 109 sq. 

* J. J. Salverda de Grave, Le troubadour Bertran d'Alamanon, pp. 39 sq. 

* F. Diez, Die Poesie der Troubadours, p. 55. 

^ H. C. Lea, op. cit., vol. ii, p. n. 

^ Ibid., vol. ii, pp. 42 sq. 

® J. Anglade, Le troubadour Guiraut Riquier, p. 336. 

’ C. Raynouard, Choix de podsies originates des troubadours, vol. v, p. 230 :— 

'' E* s’aquest no vols creyre vec te '1 foe aizinat que art tos companhos. 

Aras vuelh que m' respondas en un mot o en dos. 

Si cauziras en foe o remanras ab nos.'* 

J. Anglade, Les Troubadours, p. 297. 
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in bringing about that moral reform in literature and in raising 
the ideals of romantic love, was Guilhem Montanhagol. He devoted 
himself to the rehabilitation and defence of the literary tradition 
by adapting it to the pressing needs of the time, and the change 
brought about in public taste by the sight of burning faggots. 

The poet strove to reassure those who, terrified by the prohibitions 
of the clergy, turned away from the cult of romantic love.'' ^ 
" Lovers," sang the apologist of that cult, " must continue to serve 
Love, for love is not a sin, but a virtue which makes the wicked 
good, and the good better, and puts men in the way of doing good 
every day. Chastity itself comes from love, for whosoever truly 
understands love cannot be evil-minded." ^ That is the first 
mention of the word * chastity' in Provencal literature. Montanhagol 
developed his defence at considerable length. " I do not like," 
he says, " to hear the manners of our time denounced by wicked 
people. ... He who seeks to induce his lady to commit a sin, 
does not truly love her; for a lover should on no account 
desire what would dishonour his lady-love. Love is before all 
things that which raises the beloved object of pure desire. He who 
seeks anything else betrays the name of love. Desire never had 
any power over me to make me wish her to whom I have given 
myself ought that should not be. I should not reckon that a 
pleasure which might debase her. ... A true lover must seek 
the interest of his beloved a hundred times more than his own . . . 
Bad lovers do not deserve to be loved by God ; to those, on the 
other hand, who desire nothing but what is good. He will grant 
all happiness, sooner or later—in any case when they die." The 
apologist employs the method which has been freely resorted to 
down to the present day ; like an apologetical anthropologist, he 
represents the moral notions which he preconises as having always 
obtained, and as having been the rule in the old times; if they 
are not observed as they should be at the present time, that is due 
to ‘ corruption.' " The noble knights of old," he affirms, " sought 
nothing in love except honour, and those ladies in whom beauty 


' J. Coulet, Le troubadour Guilhem Montanhagol, p. 73. 

* Ibid., p. 70 :— 

“ Ben devon li amador 
de bon cor servir amor 
quar amor non es peccatz 
anz es vertutz que.ls malvatz 
fai bos, e.lh bon son melhor, 
e met om'en via 
de ben far tot dia ; 
et d'amor mou castitaz, 
quar qui.n amor ben s'enten 
no pot far que pueis mal renh.'* 
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resided did nothing that they should not have done. But nowa¬ 
days honour is held in contempt; lovers have adopted other maxims, 
which bring about shame. I shall probably be attacked by those 
evil lovers on account of what I say, for their hearts are full of the 
faults which I condemn. But who tolerates evil is an accomplice 
of it; the duty of a wise man is to protect fools against their errors.'' ^ 
That reform in the poetical ‘ conception of love,' that ‘ new style,' ^ 
was eagerly adopted for the sole purpose of disarming the severity 
of the clergy." To do so was indeed " above all a matter of 
necessity; in order that the love-song might survive at all it had 
to conform to the exigencies of the religious authorities. The 
troubadours could henceforth sing only a love in accordance with 
Christian morality, setting aside all evil desires in order to be 
virtuous and chaste." ^ The principles of the poetical reformation 
were set forth by Malfre Ermengaud in a prodigious versified 
treatise of 27,445 lines, the ' Breviari d'Amor,' where the argument 
is prosily set forth in true scholastic fashion, supported by citations 
from the old troubadours. The excellence of platonic love is 
demonstrated; but the most prominent place is given to long 
chapters, or cantos, bearing the headings * On remembering the 
vileness of sin,' ' On bearing in mind the vileness of the flesh.' ^ In 
imperfect harmony with the traditional exaltation of poetical love 
and the praises of women, the apologist, in order to leave no 
doubt as to his orthodoxy, concludes with the expression of the 
most unimpeachable canonical views on the subject. Satan," he 
says, in order to make men suffer bitterly, makes them adore 
women ; for instead of loving, as they should, the Creator, with 
fervent love, with all their heart, with all their mind and under¬ 
standing, they sinfully love women, whom they make into deities. 
Know ye that whosoever adores them, doth most certainly adore 
Satan, and make a god of the most disloyal Devil, Belial." ^ 


^ Op. cit., pp. 148, 141 sq. 

2 In spite of his assurances concerning the chastity of the noble knights 
of old, Montanhagol is perfectly conscious of the changed treatment which 
he is introducing. “ The ancient troubadours, in the gay old time,'" he says, 
“ have not so exhausted the theme of love that we may not after them produce 
beautiful songs, at once new, pleasant and sincere.’' 

“Non an tan dig li primier trobador 
del fag d'amor, lai el temps qu’era guays, 
qu'enquera nos no fassam apres lor 
chanson de valor,” etc. 

(Guilhem Montanhagol, op. cit., pp. no sq.). 

3 J. Goulet, Le troubadour Guilham Montahaugol, pp. 51 sq. 

^ Matfre Ermengaud, Le Breviari d*Amor, ed. G. Azais, vol. ii, pp. 2 sqq., 
5sqq. 

^ Ibid., pp. 418 sq. 
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The new interpretation of amatory sentiment is voiced by the 
last bards of Provence, as they scatter to foreign lands. Chief 
among those terror-stricken poets was Guiraut Riquier, ‘ the last 
of the Troubadours.* For twenty years he dedicated his poetical 
homage to Filippa d’Anduza, the wife of the Viscount of Narbonne, 
whom he celebrated under the name of BeUi Deport. The delicacy 
of his sentiments leaves nothing to be desired. I account myself 
well repaid/* he sings, by the inspiration which has been derived 
from the love I have bestowed upon my Lady, without being 
requitted by any love on her part. My honoured Lady, adorned 
with every quality, is loved by me the more deeply and the more 
respectfully for never having been compromised or blamed by 
even an evil thought. Had I derived from her the least favour, 
both she and I would have been degraded thereby.** ^ 

The literary culture established and perfected by the troubadours, 
though extinguished in Provence in blood and fire, had before 
expiring sown in other lands the seeds that were to perpetuate 
its traditions throughout Europe. In Italy the very language 
of the creators of lyric love had been adopted, and Dante, in his 
earlier days, fulminated against ** the perverse men of Italy w’ho 
commend the vulgar tongue of other countries and despise their 
own, account the Italian speech vile and praise the Proven9al.** ^ 
The Italian troubadours, such as Lanfranc Cigala, Zorzi, Sordello, 
reproduced, with the technique and the stereotyped conventions 
of Provencal poetry, the latest refinements of its surviving expositors 
in the days of its decadence, and, like all pupils, outdid their masters 
in the exaggeration of their tendencies. Sordello, the friend of 
Guilhem Montanhagol, begged of his ‘ sweet enemy * the favour 
not to grant him any favours; ® and protested that ** as my love 
is in its sense of honour unequalled, I prefer to serve her in vain 
rather than serve another who should condescend to invite me to 


^ C. A. F. Mahn, Die Werke der Troubadours» vol. iv, p. 30 :— 


“ Mout me teiic ben per pagatz 
Del saber, que m’es uengutz 
per ben amar non amatz 
ma Dona ; quar mentaugutz 
ne suy e n’ai benuolensa 
dels pros ; doncx bem iial sabers 
Cent aitans d'autres ualers, 

Qu'ieu ai d’amar lieys ualensa 
Tal, on no s’enten fallensa.’' 


‘‘ E quar sos gens cors presatz 
en totz bes aperceubutz 
No fon repres ni blasmatz 
Ni de nulh non degut cutz. 
Am Ian pus fis ab temensa; 
Quar si m’agues faitz plazers 
Tals, que li fos non devers, 

A lieys fora dechazensa 
Et a mi a ma parvensa." 


Cf. J. Anglade, Le troubadour Guiraut Riquier, etude sur la decadence do 
Vancicnnc po6sie provengale, pp. 243 sqq. 

2 Dante Alighieri, 11 Convito, i. ii. 

^ Sec above, p. 485. 
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her bed." ^ The extravagance of his refinement was startling even 
to some of his contemporary fellow-bards, who had the bad taste to 
make merry over it.^ In a tenson with the Italian poet, Peir 
Guilham of Toulouse declares his inability to understand him : 
" Never surely," he says, " was such a * connoisseur ' known as you, 
Sordello, for what other lovers desire you pretend to account of no 
value." ® Bertran d'Alaman expresses regret that Sordello should 
have taken leave of his senses.^ 

The Italian poets, who at first adopted the language of their 
Proven9al models, presently began to use their native tongue 
as the medium for their compositions. Thus arose the first Italian 
poetry, which immediately preceded Dante, and which, after an 
expression used by him, is generally known as the ' dolce stil 
nuovo,' the ' sweet new style.' Earliest of thirteenth-century 
Italian poetry in the vernacular was that produced at the Sicilian 
court of the emperor Frederic II, the cradle of much European 
culture. Inspired and stimulated by Provencal poets who took 
refuge with the great patron of arts and literature, it reproduced the 
stereotyped themes, conventions, ‘ conceits,' and even the words 
and phrases of troubadour poetry as faithfully as the latter had 
from generation to generation repeated the consecrated formulas of 
the literary tradition.® But, on the authority of an ambiguous ex- 


^ C. de Lollis, Vita e poesie di Sordello di Goito, p. 182 :— 

E quar am de bon pretz ses par, 

Am mais servir lieys en perdo 
qu’autra qu* ab sim degnes colgar." 

2 Granet, in C. A. F. Malm, Gedichte dev Troubadours, vol. iii, p. 203 :— 

** E d'en Sordel sabem tot son usage 
qe ben ama ses jausimen s’amia, 
e non vol pas qel veinha d'agradage 
qel cole ab si, qe vergoinha i penria." 

^ C. de Lollis, op, cit., pp. 172 sq. :— 

En Sordell, anc entendedor 
non sai vi mais d'aital color 
com VOS iest; qe Ih* autr'amador 
volon lo baizar el jacer, 
e VOS metes a no caler 
so q'autre drut volon aver." 

* J. J. Salveda de Grave, Le troubadour Bertran d'Alamanon, p. 95 :— 

" Mout m*es greu d*En Sordel, car Tes faillitz sos senz, 

Qu'eu cuidava qu’el fos savis e connoissenz ; 

Era en mon cug faillitz, don sui dolenz." 

® See A. Gaspary, La scuola poetica siciliana del secolo xiii (A. d’Ancona's 
transl.), pp. 34 sqq. and passim ; G. A. Cesareo, La poesia siciliana sotto gli 
Svevi, pp. 24 sqq. 
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pression of Dante's, the rise of pre-Dantesque Italian poetry has 
been erroneously associated too exclusively with the Sicilian court. 
Independently of the group of poets who flourished there, save 
possibly for the suggestion of using the Italian vernacular, an 
equal literary activity, in even closer contact with Provence and 
the Provencal exiles, prevailed in the north, and it was thence that 
the ‘ stil nuovo,' which led up to Dante and established the tradi¬ 
tions of Italian literature, directly derived.^ Pre-Dantesque Italian 
poetry differs merely in the change of idiom from that of the Italian 
troubadours who had written in Provencal, but the fixed literary 
form acquired in the hands of the poets of the ' stil nuovo ' a flexi¬ 
bility and variety of expression which surpassed in charm the 
products of Proven9al art. The artistic conventions as regards the 
treatment of amatory themes were, however, unaltered; in letter 
and in spirit, in essence and in detail, they remained, not only 
throughout the poetry of the ' stil nuovo,' but with Dante and 
Petrarca themselves, those which decandent Provencal poetry and 
the Italian troubadours had handed down.^ 

The Italian imitations of troubadour poetry which were pro¬ 
duced in Sicily show no trace of the later doctrines of its Proven9al 
models ; the Proven9al poets who took refuge at the semi-pagan 
court of Frederic II were not likely to belong to the set of 
Montanhagol and his friends. The most distinguished amongst 
them was Guilhem Figueira, whose scathing denunciation of the 
priestly persecutors of his countrymen earned for him their special 
detestation.^ In the poems of Guido delle Colonne, Jacopo Lentini, 
Pier delle Vigne, and the other poets of the Sicilian school, not an 
inkling is to be found of the ecclesiastical transformation in the 
* conception of love,' nor a word about the merit of chastity.^ In 
northern Italy, on the other hand, vernacular poetry developed 
directly out of the Proven9al poetry of the Italian minstrels who. 


1 See C. de Lollis, “ Dolce stil nuovo e ‘ noel dig de nova maestria/ " 
Studi Medievali, i, pp. 5 sqq.; E. Monaci, “Da Bologna a Palermo," in 
L. Morandi, Aniologxa della nostra criiica letteraria moderna, pp. 237 sqq. 

- N. Scarano, “ Fonti provenzali della lirica Petrarchesca," Siudt dt 
Ftlologia Romanza, No. 8 ; A. C. Gidel, Les troubadours et Pitrarque. Petrarca 
was thoroughly familiar with the poetry of the Proven9al troubadours, from 
which almost every formula and idea in his sonnets and ‘ trionfi ' can be 
exactly paralleled. There is, however, no occasion to suppose that he 
deliberately imitated the work of the troubadours, for those formulas had 
never varied throughout Italian tradition up to his time. 

® One of the questions asked of a heretic by the inquisitors was whether 
he had read the poems of Figueiria (Histoire gin 6 rale du Languedoc, vol. vi, 
P- 653)- 

* K. Vossler, Die philosophischen Grundlagen zum * sussen neuen Stil * 
des Guido Guinicelli, Gnido Cavalcanti, und Dante Alighieri, pp. 47 sq. 
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with Sordello, Cigala, Zorzi at their head, had been followers of 
Montanhagol and Guiraut Riquier. 

The first products of the northern Italian muse manifest con¬ 
spicuously the principles of the school. Some of the earliest, the 
poems of Chiaro Davanzati, bear every appearance of being trans¬ 
lations of Malfre d'Ermengau's edifying ‘ Breviari d'Amor.' 
" Love, in the true and proper sense," says the first predecessor 
of Dante, " is not a sin, and it does not befit a poet to 
desire a woman who is not his wife. Every carnal desire is a 
temptation of the devil; woe unto him who yields himself to such 
desires! " ^ The most noted among the early poets of the new 
school, Guittone d'Arezzo, goes even farther back for his inspira¬ 
tion, His prolific poems are not so much an echo of the ' Breviari 
d'Amor' as a versified paraphrase of the tractates of the Church 
Fathers on chastity and virginity. He has, like them, long hymns 
to " Chastity, thou light, thou beauty of the world ! " " To live in 

the flesh without the desires of the flesh is more than angelic; for 
the angels have chastity without flesh, but he who has it with the 
flesh is even greater than the angels in heaven. . , , Oh ! true 
virtue, true love, thou alone art the virtue of virtues." The 
expositor of the new ' conception of love ' shows that love " caused 
the damnation of humanity, which was on its account put out of 
Paradise, and for its sake was Christ killed." He demonstrates 
through two volumes '' the vile condition of lovers who, forgetting 
God, make a divinity of the woman they love." ^ 

The ' sweet new style ' assumes the full development of its 
characteristics and elegance with Guido Guinicelli of Bologna, the 
friend of Guittone, to whom, as to his revered master, he addresses 


1 Le antiche Rime volgari (ed. A. d'Ancona e Comparetti), vol. iii, pp. 89 sqq. 
The connection of Davanzati with the Proven9als on the one hand has 
been shown by C. de Lollis (“ Sul canzoniere di Chiaro Davanzati, Giornale 
Storico della Letteratura Italiana, Supp. i, pp. 82 sqq., m sqq.), and with 
Guinicelli and the ‘ stil nuovo ’ by N. Zingarelli (“ Dante," Storia Letter aria 
d*Italia, vol. v, pp. 57 sq.; C. J. G. W. Koken, Guittone*s von Arezzo Dichtung 
und sein Verhdltniss zu Guinicelli von Bologna (Leipzig, 1886). 

* Guittone d'Arezzo, Rime, vol. i, pp. 16 sqq., 184, 185 sq. ; vol. ii, p. 137. 

" Castitate, tu luce e tu bellore ! . . . 

Ah! quanto amo e commendo 
Donna che tene casto e corpo e core, 
vivere in came fuor voler carnale 
d vita angelicale. 

Angeli castita hanno fuor came, 

ma chi I’have con came 

in tant'e via maggior d'angel di celo. 

Umanitate dannoe 
e mise ad onta fuor di paradiso 
per lei Id Cristo ucciao," etc. 
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a sonnet.^ The crudeness of Patristic dissertations tends to be 
abandoned, denunciations of sin and sensuality, long-drawn praises 
of chastity are dispensed with; they have become superfluous, for 
those principles are taken for granted. Guinicelli contents himself 
with referring to the sublimated purity of his love, to his lady's 
'' refined love that is pure, which she bears towards me who am 
pure." 2 It is not a sin to bestow his love upon her." ^ It is, 
however, superfluous to insist upon such apologies, for the object 
of his love is so ethereal that no suspicion of sensuality could attach 
to it. His lady " is crowned in heaven and is his hope of Paradise ; 
and the thought of her is all holiness." ^ Indeed, if she is not 
expressly identified with the Holy Virgin, she is assimilated to the 
moon : " The lady who in my heart awakened love seems like unto 
the orb that measures time and sheds her splendour in the sky of 
love." ^ Dante's Beatrice, leading him through the seven spheres 
while she lectures him on theology, is here clearly prefigured. 
Dante's friend, and the most eminent of his immediate forerunners, 
Guido Cavalcanti, gave out, in imitation of the * Roman de la 
Rose ' of Guillaume de Lorris, a new version of Andreas' laws of 
love from which all objectionable principles are eliminated, and in 
their stead the following are substituted: One must not love 

another man’s lady," ‘‘ the lover must be mindful to observe 
religion." ® He prefaces his first verses with the advertisement that, 
should anjrthing be found in them that is contrary to honour, it 
should be set down to some fault of expression ; but the caution 
appears unnecessary. Sublimated amatory sentiments are now 

^ Poeti del primo secolo della lingua italiana, vol. i, p. loi. 

“ Ihid.f p. 70 :— 

“ La sua belt 5 , piacente 
e il fino amor ch'd puro 
in ver me che son puro.” 

3 Ibid., p. 93 

Non mi fii fallo se in lei posi amanza.” 

^ Ibid., p. 90 :— 

“ La vostra Donna ch’e’n ciel coronata, 
ond’d la vostra speme in paradiso, 
d tutta Santa ormai vostra memoria 
contemplando."' 

^ Ibid., p. 96 :— 

*' La bella stella, che il tempo""misura 
sembra la Donna, che m'ha innamorato, 
posta nel ciel d'amore.'* 

'■* G. Salvadori, La poesia giovanile e la canzon d'amore di Giiidu Cavalcanti, 
p. 9.5. The sonnets in the Vatican codex, from which this and the following 
references are taken, are generally ascribed to Guido Cavalcanti, although 
it is possible, as some think, that they are the work of some other poet. 

’ Ibid., p. 89. 
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far removed from every vanity/* ^ Scarcely is it possible to 
detect through the mellifluous flow of musical words any substantial 
body of meaning. An old troubadour ‘ conceit' about love reach¬ 
ing the heart through the eyes suffices to furnish the theme for a 
mile of sonnets, and a reference to the loadstone will supply the 
substance of half a dozen ‘ canzoni.* 

The process of refinement which erotic lyricism underwent 
at the hands of Montanhagol and his contemporaries arose by an 
inevitable, but at the same time deliberate, exaggeration of principles 
which had been present from the first in love-poetry.^ The same 
law applies to the development of all sentimental conceptions; 
nothing, in the process of psychological evolution, ever arises, 
except through the modification, often very slight and gradual, 
though momentous in its cumulative effect, of that which went 
before. Hence is it always easy to read the conceptions of a later 
age into the crude germs out of which they have arisen, to read 
the gods of theology and metaphysics into the fierce deities of the 
savage, modem sentiments of modesty and propriety into the 
sexual tabus and superstitious fears of primitive woman, the sanc¬ 
tity of modem institutions into the rude regulations of primitive 
society, cultured sentiments of romantic love into the crude passions 
of the barbarian. The development of sentimental conceptions 
that took place at the very birth of European literature, during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, illustrates the same phenomenon. 
The conventions of * amour courtois,' which had themselves arisen 
out of the rude usages of warlike matriarchal societies, had, in their 
original form, no reference whatever to ideals of chastity ; no 
sentiments could have been more radically opposed to the ascetic 
conceptions of Christianity. Yet the process by which the former 
were at last harmonised with the latter needed only to use materials 
which lay at hand in the conventions of chivalric and poetical love. 
The process of adaptation which was effected by the troubadour 
poets of the Albigenses period merely modified the traditional 
sentiments, and had but to put a slightly altered interpretation 
upon words and ideas to bring them into harmony with the new 
requirements. The distinction between * courtly ' and ‘ dishonest * 
love which ran through the gamut of the poetical erotics was 
reinterpreted as the opposition between ‘ pure ' and ‘ sensual * 
love. Little by little public sentiment was transmuted ; profane 
poetry, even in its most elevated form, became a ' sin *; poetry of a 
religious character was alone tolerated or comprehended. Such is 

1 G. Salvadori, La poesia giovanile e la canzon d*amove di Guido Cavalcanti, 
p. 97 •— 

** d’ogni vanitk fatta lontana.” 

* J. Coulet, Le troubadour Guilhem Montanhagol, p. 17. 
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the term of the evolution which the poetry of the troubadours 
reached by the end of the thirteenth century with Riquier and his 
contemporaries. In that form it is scarcely recognisable. Yet 
very little has sufficed to bring about the transformation.'' ^ 

The tenets of poetic love, modelled upon those of chivalric love, 
centred upon the ‘ service ' required of the poet before he could 
claim from his lady the ‘ guerdon ' to which he referred in terms no 
less crude than the barbarian. In that convention, as in the 
' service,' or tests of endurance, of the savage, the desires of the 
impatient lover had to be moderated. That ‘ moderation,' 
‘ mezura,' was one of the consecrated terms in the scholastic dis¬ 
putations on court love, and was opposed to ' leujairia,' or ' sensu¬ 
ality.' One of the troubadours of the earlier period, Garin le Brun, 
has a piece in which, after the fashion of the time, the opposing 
promptings of * Mezura' and ' Leujairia' are contrasted. 

Mezura," he says, " Moderation, tells me not to be over-eager 
nor desire too much. * Nor give all at once aU thou hast,' she says, 

* for if thou give all, what will be left to thee to offer in further 
service ? ' Moderation whispers sweet and low, telling me to 
proceed with my affairs step by step. ‘ Leujairia' says : 

* Wherefore wait ? If thou dost not hasten, the opportunity 
of reaching the goal may pass.' Moderation says to me. 

‘ Be cautious, and thou wilt hold thy guerdon of love.' Leujairia 
pulls me by the nose and says: ‘ When once thou hast the cup 
in thy hand, what more dost thou need ? ' And thus am 
I equally divided between ‘ Mezura' and ‘ Leujairia.* " ^ It is 

^ J. Anglade, Les troubadour p, 298. 

^ C. Appel, '' L'enseignement de Garin le Brun,'' Revue des Langues 
Romanes, xxiii, pp. 406 sqq. :— 

" Mezura.m ditz no si 'escas 
ni ja trop d’aver non amas, 
ni non dar ges tot so que as ; 
quar si dava tot quan mi plas 
pueys de que serviria ? 

Mezura.m ditz suave e bas 
que fassa mon afar de pas; 
e Leujayria.m ditz : 'que fas ? 
si no.i.t cochas, no.i conseguas 
que.l terminis s'embria. 

Mezura ditz que sia escas 
e gazauh terras et amas 
e Leujayria.m pren pie nas 
e.m ditz que pueis serai el vas 
pueys avers que.m faria ? 

Aissi m'an partit equalme 
Mezura e Leujayria." 

The changes which we have been noting are illustrated in the altered 
VOL. III. 33 
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easy to perceive how, by a very slight pressure of exegetic inter¬ 
pretation, the contrast could be turned to account and converted 
into the opposition between pure and impure love, between chastity 
and lechery. Indeed, in pre-Dantesque Italy Fra Guittone d'Arezzo 
actually translates thus the old refrain in one of his most unctuous 
and edifying poems : '' seguo ragion, non lecceria,"' ‘ ragion ' being 
in the phraseology of the period the equivalent of chastity.^ Thus, 
while the ' new conception of love ' developed by almost imper¬ 
ceptible modifications from pre-existing conceptions, it came in fact 
to reverse completely those conceptions. In the twelfth centurj^ 
poets had declared that love was incompatible with legal marriage ; 
Francesco da Barberino, the philosopher of the ' stil nuovo,' using 
the same phraseology as those poets, affirmed, on the contrary, that 
illicit love cannot properly be called by the name of love at all, 
but is designated by the common consent of all honest persons as 
insanity.*' ^ 

The process of adapting the amatory lyrical poetry of twelfth- 
and thirteenth-century Europe to the requirements of Church 
morality went, however, as has been seen, a great deal farther 
than such a re-interpretation of terms and modification of their 
connotation. Nothing short of the conversion of that profane 
and sinful poetry into purely religious poetry could satisfy the 
requirements of the times and justify its survival. ‘ Love,* ab- 

connotation of words. Romantic courtly love in its most refined form 
was denoted by the term ‘ druerie '; a knight standing to his lady-love in 
the relation of * love-service ' was her ' dru ' (Proven9al, ‘ drutz ' ; Italian, 
* drudo ' ; Celtic, ‘ druth '). The word is closely related to ‘ truth,* * troth * ; 
a king's * faithful subjects,’ or feudal vassals, are spoken of as his * drutz * 
(e.g. Roman de Renard, iii. 303). ‘ Druerie * was opposed, as courtly, 

refined love, to vulgar love, harlotry. The term is applied to divine love : 
“ Hit IS as derworthe a drurie as deore god him-seluen ** (William Langland, 
Piers the Plowman, Passus i, 85, ed. W. W. Skeat, p. 27). In Thomas's 
Tristan the refrain of the hero's lament for Iseult is :— 

Isot ma drue, Isot m’amie 
En vous ma mort, en vous ma vie " 

(J. Bedier, Le roman de Tristan, par Thomas, vol. i, p. 259). In Dante's 
time the connotation of the term had become completely changed. He uses 
it in the masculine form as the correlative of the coarsest term for * harlot. 

Taide h la puttana che rispose 
A 1 drudo suo," etc. 

{Inferno, xviii. 133). In the translation of Cormac*s Glossary, ‘druth* 
is rendered ‘ harlot.* From being applied to the most idealised form of 
romantic love the word thus came to mean ‘ whoredom.' A similar trans¬ 
formation has taken place in the term * mistress,* which, of course, had 
originally reference to the ‘ vassalage * of love-service. 

^ Fra Guittone d’Arezzo, Rime, vol. i, p. 16. 

* A. Thomas, Francesco da Barberino et la litUraiure provengale en Italic, 
p. 56. 
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stracted and personified, after the manner that had been habitual 
with the troubadours, was freely identified with God, with Christ, 
with the Holy Ghost. The ‘ Lady ’ towards whom poetical sentiment 
was directed was in like manner identified with the Holy Virgin. 

A recent Catholic writer states that respect for women rises 
and falls with the veneration of the Virgin Mother of God,'' ^ and 
there is some truth in the claim. The independent and influential 
position of women in pagan barbaric Europe, in which those themes 
arose that were transformed in the romantic literature of the Middle 
Ages, was associated with the fervent worship of the Virgin Mother. 
But she was not as yet Christian, and her freedom and proud in¬ 
dependence of bearing corresponded with that of her barbaric 
votaries. She figures in early romances as the fairy and en¬ 
chantress who draws wandering knights to her celestial love, and 
in whose toils they, for a long season, remain imprisoned. Her 
worship was, as has been seen, at first put down by the Church., 
By the time of the revival of culture in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries it had, however, together with much that belonged to 
old pagan sentiment and conceptions, become completely re-estab¬ 
lished. The Holy Virgin, called by Albertus Magnus the Great 
Goddess, had, in southern Europe at least, well-nigh displaced the 
male Trinity in the current devotion of the people. God the 
Father was regarded as terrible and unapproachable ; Christ, in 
spite of His compassion, held the office of a judge ; the Queen of 
Heaven alone could show untrammelled mercy to sinners. She 
wrought more miracles than all male divine and saintly beings put 
together, and had, in fact, entirely regained her position as divine 
prototype of magic-wielding women. She intervened at all times 
in the order of nature, and there was not a circumstance or situation 
of daily life too trivial to call for her intervention, or a task too 
humble for her to undertake. She was the chief source of healing. 
A poor monk, it is related, was on the point of death, and quite 
given up by his brethren, on account of an ulcerous disease of a 
very suspicious nature. His nose was eaten away, and his mouth 
was one ghastly sore, which stank horribly. He appealed to the 
Holy Virgin, and recalled the fervent devotion with which he had 
always served her. Touched by his appeal the Blessed Lady came 
down in person and treated the case by applying the milk from her 
own breast to the sores. 

La douce Dame, la piteuse, 
trait sa mamelle savoureuse, 
se li boute dedenz la bouche, 
et puis moult doucement li touche 
par sa dolor et par ses plaies. 

^ A. Rossler, art. “ Woman,” The Catholic Encyclopaedia, vol. xv, p. 690. 
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The divine application was, of course, instantly effective, and 
when his brother-monks came with spades to bury him they found 
the patient uncommonly lively.^ In a certain convent the reverend 
abbess was in sore trouble; the signs of the good understanding 
between her and her chaplain had become evident, and she knew 
not what arrangements to make in view of the event. But the 
Blessed Virgin came to her assistance and acted as midwife, deliver¬ 
ing her safely and without any pain of a lusty boy, whom she 
handed over to the care of a holy hermit in the neighbourhood.® 
In another monastery a nun, who acted as stewardess, having become 
weary of the monotony of convent life, deposited her keys upon 
the altar and went into the town, where she led a life of gaiety 
as a prostitute. In time, however, this mode of life also began 
to pall upon her, and she longed for the peace and quietness 
of the convent. Returning there, she knocked at the gate, and, 
when the porteress opened it, asked if she remembered Sister 
Agatha, mentioning the name by which she had been known in 
religion. The porteress answered that indeed she knew her, and that 
she was a most worthy and holy nun. Surprised at this answer, 
the repentant sinner looked more closely at the porteress, and 
found that she was no other than the Blessed Virgin, who had 
taken her place during her absence from the convent, so that no¬ 
body there knew of her escapade.® The Holy Virgin also came to 
the assistance of women who had forsaken the marital couch for 
the night, and prevented their absence being noticed by their 
husbands by taking their place.* “ We must not suppose,” the 
Blessed Alphonso de Liguori tells us, “ that such prodigies are extra¬ 
ordinary events; they are everyday occurrences.” ® On the other 
hand, the Blessed Virgin was by no means so ready to shelter 
unfaithful husbands, which, of course, she could hardly do in the 
same way. A married woman being jealous of her husband’s 
mistress, appealed to the Holy Virgin to avenge her rights and to 
enforce justice. “ But our Blessed Lady replied : ‘ Justice I 

Chastisement! Dost thou seek them from me ? No, go to others, 
for I will not grant what thou askest; for know,' she added, ‘ that 
this sinner recites every day a salutation in my honour, and that by 
whomsoever it is recited, it deprives me of the power of allowing 
him to suffer or to be chastised for his sins.’ ” * 


» Gautier de Coincy, Miracles de la Sainte Vierge, col. 349. Cf. Sermones 
Disci puli, Exemplum xxxii. 

2 Les Miracles de Nostre Dame par personnages, vol. i, p. 96. Cf. Sermones 
Discipuli, Exemplum xxiv. 

2 Sermones Discipuli, Exemplum xxv. 

* St. Alphonso Maria de Liguori, The Glories of Mary, pp. 547 sq. 

« Ibid., p. 179 - • Ibid., p. 231. 
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Let anyone glance through the legends of the Holy Virgin 
Mary/' remarks Dr. Weinhold, the most pronounced manifesta¬ 
tions of mediaeval piety, and he will be compelled, on a fair and 
impartial judgment, to refuse to allow to them any moral value 
whatsoever." ^ 

Although even in the best period of Provencal poetry some of 
the troubadours, as for instance Folquet de Marseille and Peire 
d’Alvergne, had composed religious pieces, the Holy Virgin is not 
referred to in those compositions. Peire Cardinal was the first to 
compose a hymn to the Virgin.^ Concomitantly with the decadence 
of Provencal literature, and the evolution in the conception of love 
which took place on the establishment of the Inquisition, poetical 
devotion to the Holy Virgin assumed enormous proportions.^ 
Peire Guilhem of Luzema, Albert of Sisteron, Peire Espanhol 
vied with one another in the composition of lyrics in praise of the 
Holy Virgin. Of the poetry of Guiraut Riquier, the protagonist in 
the elaboration of the new conception of love, fully three-fourths 
consists of songs in honour of the Virgin.^ The earliest troubadour 
poems to the Holy Virgin are merely poetical paraphrases of Church 
hymns and have no relation in form to amatory poetry.® The 
troubadours of the decadence transferred the formulas and tradi¬ 
tions of Proven9al love-poetry to the celebration of the Virgin. 
They merely substituted the name of the latter for that of the ideal 
object of their effusions. Guiraut Riquier went so far as to reverse 
the procedure; he called the Holy Virgin by the name he had 
used in celebrating his Countess of Narbonne.® " In times past," 
sang the elderly love-poet, " oft did I sing of love; but in truth 
I knew not what love was, for what I took to be such was but 
folly. But now does Love bid me to love a Lady whom I cannot 
fear and honour sufficiently, nor love as she deserves to be loved. 
May the love of her wholly fill me, so that I may obtain from her 
the guerdon which I seek. I am not jealous of any who desires 
the love of her I love ; and pray my Lady to protect all her lovers, 
so that each may see his desires fulfilled." ^ 

The fashion was taken up by the Italian troubadours ; Lanfranc 
Cigala and Bartolomeo Zorzi are no less prolific than Riquier in 


^ K. Weinhold, Die deutschen Frauen in dem Miiielalter, p. 179. 

* V. Lowinski, Zum geistliche Kunstlied, pp. losq., 17; J. Anglade, Le 
troubadour Guiraut Riquier, p. 285. 

® J. Anglade, op. cit., p. 284 : Religious poetry developed in the exact 
measure that profane poetry tended to disappear." 

* Id., ibid., p. 286. 

* V. Lowinski, loc. cit. 

* J. Anglade, op. cit., p. 297 ; C. A. F, Mahn, Die Werke der Troubadours, 
vol. iv, p. 75. 

’ C. A. F, Mahn, op. cit., vol. iv, pp. 75 sqq. 
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songs to the Virgin. Like other formulas of early European 
lyricism, it became an established tradition ; it was expected of 
every amatory poet that he should furnish some hymns to the 
Holy Virgin. The tradition was scrupulously observed as late as 
the time of Pulci, in whose ' Morgante Maggiore * somewhat coarse 
blasphemies about the Holy Trinity alternate with invocations to 
the Virgin; and the ‘ divine' Aretino supplemented his porno¬ 
graphic sonnets, and his directory to the prostitutes of Venice, 
with hymns to the Madonna. 

There was nothing very revolutionary in that poetical worship. 
By the time it came into vogue amatory poetry had become dis¬ 
sociated from actual life ; it was literature pure and simple. It 
cost the troubadours of the Albigenses period nothing to transfer 
their poetical homage from some patroness or fictitious object to 
the Holy Virgin. The artifice had probably, on one occasion 
at least, been adopted long since by an early troubadour who, 
like many others, turned in his last days to religion.^ In the opinion 
of several critics the * unseen lady * and ‘ distant princess ' of Jaufre 
Rudel was no other than the Heavenly Virgin, and the fable of the 
‘ Lady of Tripoli * and the poet's pilgrimage to the Holy Land were, 
like much in the ‘ biographies ’ of the troubadours, but aetiological 
commentaries in explanation of what was at that time a somewhat 
startling eccentricity.^ The poets of the Albigenses period were 
glad to seize upon the simple device which enabled them to repro¬ 
duce the traditional literary forms banned by the Church, while 
giving at the same time proof of unimpeachable orthodoxy. It is 
difficult to see that the poetical Lady-love was elevated by her 
identification with the Virgin; the latter was celebrated in terms 
which could not be more exalted than those which in earlier days 
had already been applied to the former. The poetical device, at 
the time of its introduction at least, can scarcely be said to have 
had any elevating effect upon the sentimental feeling toward 
women, or upon the conception of sex relations. 

The changes in the attitude towards sex-relations and in the 
treatment of amatory themes which are illustrated in the early 
development of European literature, were not so much psycho¬ 
logical changes in sentiment, or even, as has been commonly 
said, in the * conception of love,' as changes in literary treatment 
and conventions. With the early princely troubadours poetical 
accomplishments had been, as with the warrior bards of an even 


^ Lowinsky counts some forty troubadours who became monks 
(V. Lowinsky, Zum geistliche Kunstlied, p. lo). 

* A. Jeanroy, Lfs poisies de Jaufri Rudel, pp. i6sq. Cf. Introduction, 
and C. Appel, Wiederum zu Jaufre Rudel,’* Archiv fur das Studium der 
neueren Spyachen mid Literaturen, cvii, p. 343. 
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more barbaric age, a means of enhancing their attractions in the 
eyes of women, or an elegant pastime. They bore a direct relation 
to life. But it was otherwise with the court poets of a later time. 
The fixed conventions, the ‘ rules of the game,' precluded in any 
case those feats of technical skill from ever being spontaneous 
effusions of feeling. Love appears to be in their songs rather a 
fantasy of the mind than a passion of the heart." ^ Even with 
Bernard de Ventador, one of the least artificial of the troubadour 
poets, it is the considered verdict of critics that '' his poetry lies 
outside the world of reality." ^ He neither wishes to, nor can, 
remain bound to the reality of things," says another writer, " and 
for him poetry and the real world are two different things " ; the 
business of the former is " the invention of poetical situations, 
invested with technical forms apt to awaken admiration for 
virtuosity." ® In the later period of that literature, when the 
refinements and transformations in the ' conception of love ' took 
place, the divorce between the artistic product and psychological 
reahty was even more complete. " Instead of presenting them¬ 
selves to us as very personal revelations, these love-songs are but 
laboured reflections on the subject of love, inventions of the various 
situations to which love may give rise, a tissue of literary motives 
and commonplaces which have no relation to reality. ... In 
general there is no relation between the poets and the ladies. 
Everything points to the conclusion that, as a general rule, the 
ladies of the songs are imaginary inventions." ^ To this day, 
although a whole literature has been written concerning Dante 
and Petrarca, opinions are divided as to whether the Beatrices 
and Lauras of their poetical idealisation were real or fictitious 
personages. No one can suppose that the sentiments of Master 
Guiraut Riquier for the good Countess of Narbonne, to whom for 
over twenty years he addressed his poetical sighs, went deeper 
than the tip of his goose-quill. It is easy enough, in those circum¬ 
stances, to spiritualise and sublimate ‘ the conception of love.' 
Troubadours, such as Blacatz and Foulquet de Roman, continued 
to produce poetic laments over the cruelties of the ladies after they 
were well over fifty.® 

As a rule our poets kept one ' conception of love ' for their 

^ J. Anglade, Le Troubadour Guiraut Riquier, p. 241. Cf. F. Diez, Die 
Poesie der Troubadours, p. 122. 

2 C. Appel, Bernart von Ventadorn, pp. xxiv sq. 

3 N. Zingarelli, “ Su Bernart di Ventador,*' Studi Medievali, i, p. 392. 

* S. Stronski, Le trouvadour Folquet de Marseille, pp. 66, 68. It is note¬ 
worthy that of the four hundred troubadours who spent their lives in depicting 
the mortal anguish which they suffered through the cruelties of their lady¬ 
loves, not one is reported to have committed suicide. 

® R. Zenker, Die Gedichte des Folquet von Romans, 13. 
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literary activities and another for their relations with women. 
Messer Sordello himself, whose extravagance in the idealisation of 
the ' conception of love ' surprised his contemporaries, was no less 
distinguished for his exploits as a libertine. He eloped with at 
least two married women, and was in constant danger from the 
ire of injured husbands. His name was a by-word for inconstancy, 
and Bertran d'Alamanon cites him as having changed mistresses a 
hundred times.^ He is himself, when the occasion suits, the first to 
cast aside the convention of his ' conception of love,' and to indite 
a verse or two in another vein, as when, far from protesting the 
modesty of his desires, he declares to a lady that he will die if he 
does not taste her sweet body." ^ The following is perhaps the 
most surprising production of a champion of chastity and refine¬ 
ment : " I do not wonder," he boasts, " that husbands are jealous 
of one so learned as I am in the arts of love, for there is not a woman, 
however prudish, that can withstand the sweet persuasiveness of my 
appeals. Therefore do I not blame him who complains of me, 
and is aggrieved that his wife receives me. But so long as I have 
my pleasure of her body, little do I reck of his grievance and still 
less of his complaints." ^ 


^ Bertran d'Alamanon, ed. J. J. Salveda de Grave, p. 119 :— 

Pas en Sordel n*a ben camiadas cen, 

Ben puese camiar una." 

^ C. de Lollis, Viia e poesie di Sordello di Goito, p. 189 :— 

“ S’en breu noill pren merces, tan soi cochatz 
dels mals dun sui per s’amor tormentatz, 
q'eu tern morir desiran son cors gai." 

^ Id., ibid., p. 199 :— 

** Nom meraveill sil marit son gilos 
de mi, tan sui en dreig d'amor sabenz, 
qu’el mon non es dompna, tan sia pros, 
ques defendes de mos dolz precs plaisenz ; 

Done non blasm'on negun que de mes plaingna, 
q’usqecs a dol qant sa moillers m'acoill; 
mas sol qez eu ab son cors me despueill, 
pauc pretz son dol e meinz blan sa mesclaingna." 

Sordello’s learned editor is disposed to suggest doubts as to his relations 
with Cunizza (p. 13 n.), but has some difficulty in disposing of the testimony 
of all the witnesses, and the poet’s relations with Otta di Strasso are too 
interwoven with numerous particulars of his life for any doubts to be raised. 
Signor de Lollis passes lightly over the ’’ quizzi carnali ” in Sordello's poems, 
and suggests that they are perhaps reminiscences of ancient poets (pp. 78, 
^ 5 , " sporconata marziale") ; but it is remarkable that neither in his 
summary allusion to the matter, nor in his notes does he make any reference 
to the contents of the above piece. There is no question of explaining it 
away by interpreting the poet's ‘ arts of love ' as a reference to platonic 
sentiments. The words of the seventh line are unambiguous. 
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The evolution which has been considered belongs, in fact, to 
the history of literature rather than to the history of life. Yet 
ultimately it is not possible to separate literature from life. The 
literature of a people is part of their traditional heredity, and the 
sentiments and principles which determine their conduct and con¬ 
ceptions are inseparable from that heredity. The culture of every 
civilised people is built around its Bibles. The conformity of 
poets and romance-writers was in its origin a literary conformity, an 
orthodoxy which did not extend beyond the written page. But 
the written page is the germ of the living mind of succeeding genera¬ 
tions. The standards which were at first imposed by literature 
upon public taste came later to be imposed by public taste upon 
literature. The changes that took place in the forms of European 
literature were not the result of a change in current standards and 
tastes. The transformation in the conceptions of romantic love, 
the idealisation of the relations between the sexes which is pre¬ 
sented in the course of literary evolution from the primitive sagas 
of European peoples, from the first outburst of lyrical poetry in 
southern Europe to the dawn of the Renaissance, were not dictated 
by changes in public sentiment, but by the influence and by the 
pressure of the Christian Church. It was imposed upon popular 
literature by those Patristic conceptions which pronounced the 
extinction of the human race to be preferable to its reproduc¬ 
tion by sexual intercourse. Those conceptions are regarded as the 
extravagances of a disordered asceticism. The strange pronounce¬ 
ments, culled from the dusty volumes of moral theology, are apt to 
be perused with a smile as archaeological curiosities. From an 
ethical point of view, few would have any hesitation in accounting 
them morbid and even nauseating aberrations. Sexual morality, 
as currently conceived, has nothing to do with the insane vilification 
of sex, with the visionary exaltation of virginity, with the condem¬ 
nation of marriage as a necessary evil. The standards by which 
the sexual morality of a given society, savage or civilised, is judged, 
are quite other : they are what is deemed a moderate and healthy 
view of the matter dictated by considerate judgment and wholesome 
sentiments. Yet it is to the ascetic ideal that current European 
standards owe their existence. It was not by moderate and con¬ 
sidered views that the agelong traditional usages and conceptions 
of the people of barbaric Europe were transformed, but by the 
persistent and strenuous influence of Patristic ideals in their fiercest, 
crudest, and most uncompromising form. For over ten centuries 
those ideals did not cease to exercise their unremitting pressure 
upon the conceptions of European peoples in regard to sex relations ; 
they imposed themselves upon the nascent literatures of the new 
cultures and completely transformed them, and have thus deter¬ 
mined the course of all subsequent development of European 
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sentiment. The moral standards applied to sex relations are the 
residual product of that exaltation of ritual purity which pronounced 
a curse upon sex, stigmatised woman as the instrument of Satan, 
and poured scorn upon motherhood. It is in the doctrines of 
Ambrose and of Origen, of Augustine and of Jerome that European 
sexual morality has its roots. 

Those influences have had an even deeper bearing. Their effect 
has not been confined to promoting new conceptions of sexual 
morality. Nothing could appear more remote from present-day 
realities than the fabric of chivalric heroics and conventions, the 
love-service and the curious codes that grew round that institution. 
Those seemingly exotic fictions have nevertheless left their indelible 
imprint. They were, as has been seen, originally associated with 
extra-connubial relations. As the freedom of pagan barbarism 
became gradually abolished, the idealisation by which it had been 
sought to justify and excuse it was transferred to legitimate rela¬ 
tions, and came to be regarded as leading to, and as the foundation 
of, monogamic marriage, with which they had formerly been pro¬ 
nounced to be incompatible. That idealisation of a relation which 
had remained essentially economic has continued in the tradition 
of European sentiment. The sexual instincts, confined by ever 
more rigorous restrictions within one prescribed channel, have 
become directed, as in no other phase of human culture, towards a 
single personal object, and have availed themselves of the emotional 
sublimation of which the romantic and lyrical literature of the 
Middle Ages supplied the elements. Monogamic relations have 
created monogamic love. The sentimental idealisation of the 
sex relation has thus assumed a character which is without equi¬ 
valent in any other culture, and was unknown in the cradle of 
European civilisation in the Hellenic world. In the light of it, 
under the rubrics of love, courtship, and marriage, the modern 
anthropologist elucidates the psychological and sociological pheno¬ 
mena presented by primitive man and woman, by the savage and 
the barbarian. 



CHAPTER XXX 
THE MOTHERS 

C IVILISATION, as it presents itself in humanity's powers of 
control over nature and over its own social conditions, in 
the higher forms of knowledge and of culture, in the gradual 
elimination of error and abuses, has developed within a relatively 
short period of time. Those achievements have been brought 
about chiefly, if not exclusively, through the operation of man's 
rational faculty. The creative and controlling powers of intellect, 
growing by the accumulation of acquired experience and 
knowledge, by the concomitant elimination through perpetual 
criticism of invalid conceptions and claims, have transmuted not 
the intellectual outlook only and the activities that are governed 
by the powers of the intellect, but, by a necessary extension of 
their effects, the sentiments, the motives, the moral conceptions 
that react upon conduct and social relations, and the values and 
emotions that colour life. That process which has raised civilised 
humanity above savagery is fundamentally an intellectual process. 
It has been rendered possible by conditions that have bestowed 
security and leisure upon favoured classes and emancipated them 
from the hand-to-mouth organic struggle. Those achievements 
which constitute what, in the best sense, we term civilisation, have 
taken place in societies organised on patriarchal principles ; they 
are for the most part the work of men. Women have had very 
little direct share in them. 

Women are constitutionally deficient in the qualities that 
mark the masculine intellect. Where all values are relative, it is as 
irrelevant as it is invidious to speak of superiority and inferiority. 
Feminine differs from masculine intelligence in kind ; it is concrete, 
not abstract ; particularising, not generalising. The critical, 
anal3i:ical, and detached creative powers of the intellect are 
less developed in women than in men. That character arises in 
all probability from the subordination and sacrifice to maternal 
functions which limits the physical growth of the mammalian 
female. Women are more precocious than men, their maturity is 

G 07 
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reached earlier. There is in their growth the arrest of develop¬ 
ment, physical and mental, which goes with relative precocity. 
It has been said that a man learns nothing after forty; it may be 
said in the same broad sense that a woman learns nothing after 
twenty-five. At that age, when a man is often setting out on 
his career of intellectual adventure and discovery, most women's 
intellectual outlook has become formed. Hence the innate con¬ 
servatism of the feminine mind. The prolonged adaptability which 
constitutes the intellectual advantage of men in progressive 
societies is opposed to the natural constitution of women. The 
social conditions of settled material culture have not only enabled 
men to take over the productive work formerly carried out by 
female labour, and afforded to leisured ruling classes the oppor¬ 
tunity of detaching themselves from the material struggle ; they 
have opened the way for the exercise by men of their real advantage 
over women. The intellectual structure of the higher forms of 
culture and organisation which constitute civilisation are masculine 
products and are marked by the qualities and characteristics of the 
masculine intellect. 

But that world of civilisation is issued from another which 
was in many respects very different. The rich superstructure, 
of which, for all its faults, and for all our divine discontent, we 
have just cause to be proud and thankful, is the outgrowth of 
more ancient types of society ; from these it has necessarily drawn 
its traditional inheritance. In the development of uncultured 
societies the intellectual powers of the human mind have played a 
much smaller part, the reactions of instinct to pressing needs a 
much larger one, than in the development of advanced culture. 
Thought was less critical; it was to an even greater extent than 
in any subsequent stage bound down by the fetters of a tradition 
that had continued unchallenged since the dawn of the human 
world, and harked back to the emergence of the race out of 
animality. The conceptions which have presided over the growth 
of uncultured societies have been what appear to us the grossest 
superstitions. The place which critical, analytical, creative 
thought, which organising intelligence, which science, or in more 
archaic phases systematised philosophical and theological inter¬ 
pretations, occupy in higher culture, was filled almost exclusively 
in the uncultured world by the notion of magic. The practical 
operations and enterprises of life, social relations and organisation, 
the relation of man to his natural and social environment, were 
looked upon as immediately dependent upon magical powers and 
influences. The inheritance which primitive society has handed 
down is profoundly irrational. There was, in those conditions, 
none of the predominance of masculine intellectual qualities which 
marks the products of civilisation. The division and distribu- 
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tion of labour afforded no room for the detached and leisured 
thinker or for the differentiated specialist; abstract conceptions 
and generalisations could have no place where every relation of 
life was concrete. On a common level, the respective contribu¬ 
tions of men and of women to the growth of the social and 
traditional inheritance were not distinguished by any superior 
quality in the former. It was, on the contrary, from the women's 
sphere of interest and activity that the group-mind derived its 
chief stimulus ; it was by these that its features and contents were 
moulded. With women were chiefly connected those mysterious 
magical powers that were accounted paramount in the control of 
human life and destiny. The place of women in the social structure 
was marked by none of the subordination which the powers and 
achievements of masculine enterprise and activity assign to them. 
The material conditions of culture were not the outcome of that 
masculine activity, but were mainly the achievements of women ; 
they were not the products of organised industry and of male 
labour, but of the home-building and household avocations of 
woman. Social organisation itself—the associated group to which 
humanity owes its mere existence—was the expression of feminine 
functions. Those social sentiments, without which no aggregate of 
individuals can constitute a society, were the immediate derivatives 
of the feelings which bind the mother and her offspring, and con¬ 
sisted originally of these, and of these alone. Upon them the 
superstructure of humanity, and the powers and possibilities of its 
development, ultimately rest. 

The family is the foundation of society ** ; so ran the postulate 
of pre-scientific social science. In the sense in which it was intended 
the axiom is belied by all the facts, anthropological and biological, 
which have engaged our attention. The patriarchal ‘ family ' of 
academic social science is but a euphemism for the individualistic 
male with his subordinate dependents. As a social unit the family 
means the individual, actuated by his most aggressively individual¬ 
istic instincts ; it is not the foundation, but the negation of society. 
Out of an aggregate of conflicting individualistic interests, human 
society emphatically has not, and could never have, arisen. It 
owed its rise to instincts that obliterated individualistic instincts, 
that moulded by binding sentiments of interdependence, loyalty, 
solidary devotion a group larger than the patriarchal family, and 
from its nature capable of indefinite expansion. 

Yet the old erroneous aphorism contains, like most fallacies, 
its core of essential truth. Whatever the constitution of the 
‘ family,' it is the ties of sentiment which bind its members 
—sentiments that are not merely self-defensive and aggressive, 
sentiments which transcend mere principles of organisation and 
combinations of interests—it is those bonds of sentiment that are 
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the ultimate foundation of any society, its sole living foundation. 
They are the antithesis of individualism ; and it is on that account 
that the patriarchal family can never by mere aggregation give rise 
to, or constitute, a social structure. The primordial family was not 
the unit, but was the whole of society. The expansion of primitive 
social groups into larger aggregates, the growth, ultimately, of the 
historical societies comprising millions of individuals, has been 
rendered possible only by the character of the bonds which made 
the primitive group a social entity, and by the evolution out of 
them of other forms of loyalty. These, multiform though they are, 
derive from the primordial instinct out of which they have 
developed, their social character. 

The mere principle of ‘ altruism' is a discursive philosophical 
abstraction which never had any existence as a sentiment, 
nor ever determined human conduct. No people, no individual 
probably, has ever been actuated by love of the human race. 
* Altruism * is but a misty evaporation distilled by abstract 
thought from the derivative sentiments of the social instincts 
prototype in nature. The maternal instinct alone is primitively 
‘ altruistic' ; every sentiment that has made social aggregation 
possible by checking self-regard owes its existence to that primal 
love. 

The maternal instinct and the extra-rational sentiments that 
united the members of the primitive maternal group have 
germinated, and given rise to, more generalised bonds of union 
and to a varied growth of loyalties. The natural and biological 
dominance of the primitive mother over the group which she 
created, the awe attaching to her magical nature and powers, 
were the rudiments of the characters of the priestess and the queen. 
The source of those magical powers was the celestial counterpart of 
her nature. The supernatural food-giver, the divine progenitor or 
mother, perpetuated the relationship of the expanded tribe to its 
earthly mother and extended to larger aggregates the bonds which 
united the primitive maternal family. The deity was the undying 
spirit of the tribe; generations were bound together by their com¬ 
munion with the divine source and controller of their life. That 
faith has undergone many and profound transformations: but the 
communion which it established has imparted to the most diverse 
forms of its products and to the most varied types of societies the 
solidarity which the primitive mystery of generation and the 
primitive sacrament of common blood and common food, bestowed 
upon the ideal tribe of its followers. 

The leader of men who established the domination of his people 
over other groups, who founded kingdoms, who expanded the 
primitive matriarchal clan or tribe into a society scattered over 
vast territories, who ultimately led to the evolution of empires 
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and states extending over multitudes, inherited from the primitive 
mother and priestess her sacred and magical character. The 
sentiments with which she was regarded became the sentiments 
which attached to the sacred and divine king, the representative 
of God on earth. His power, and the power of all rulers, has 
never rested upon force alone. The multitudes that formed the 
empires organised under the sway of the divine ruler were controlled 
less by the swords and spears of his soldiers than by the awe with 
which his sacred function and character were invested. The 
labours of those organised workers have created material civilisa¬ 
tion and have afforded the conditions of culture. But those 
achievements have not depended upon the power of the rulers so 
much as upon the willing loyalty of the ruled. The earliest civilisa¬ 
tions have been founded upon that devotion. The superstitious 
magical character of the divine king may pass away, but in its 
stead a transformed loyalty inspires and upholds the nation. The 
glamour of the primitive magic-wielder transmits its glow to the 
patriotic ideal. The Greek warrior lays down his life with the 
name of his beloved City on his lips ; the Roman citizen bows with 
the deepest emotions of his soul before his supreme goddess, ' Dea 
Roma'; the English adventurer seeks the farthest corners of the 
earth and takes possession of them, murmuring, '' England, dear 
England!'' 

Those ideal loyalties, which derived in their emotional aspect 
from the social instincts of the primitive maternal group, in their 
conceptual aspect from the magical ideas of the savage, are in our 
intellectualised age inevitably losing much of their force; their signi¬ 
ficance has grown feeble. They have been reformulated as abstract 
principles, a process which generally constitutes the last mortuary 
rites of a sentiment that was once living. The condition of Western 
societies appears to many parlous and precarious ; meditation con¬ 
cerning their constitution is concerned at the present time with 
remedies and prescriptions for their restoration rather than with 
enquiries into their nature and origin. Schemes of social reform 
and readjustment of economic foundations are rife. While con¬ 
servative statesmen are devising props that may consolidate the 
structure, there are not a few who are in favour of pulling the whole 
thing down ; the ingenuity of both schools is alike directed towards 
the restoration or reconstruction of the social edifice. The condi¬ 
tions which call forth those schemes and that anxiety are due in 
part to the enfeeblement of the sentimental bonds that held the 
social structure together, and without which none has hitherto 
contrived to exist. Human society did not arise as an organisa¬ 
tion of adjusted interests. It arose out of an extra-rational senti¬ 
ment ; it has never existed in any form except through the binding 
force of such sentiments. The aggregate in which they have lost 
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their force and reality is but a skeleton out of which life has 
departed; and, though it may endure a while by virtue of the 
momentum acquired from organic and vital forces, it must before 
long crumble down into its constituent dust of individual units. 

Not the ‘ family ' necessarily, but the sentiment that constitutes 
the warp and woof of social structure, is the foundation of society. 
The adjustment of interests, the organisation of industry and 
trade, the fine regulation of economic efficiency, of competition, 
of cooperation, the devices of government, the schemes of 
economists, the resources of policy, the guarantees of power, of 
wealth, of enterprise, of talent—these do not make a society. Its 
foundations lie in what intellect cannot create, nor science devise, 
or enterprise achieve, and no wealth can purchase. They lie 
beyond the sphere of intellect and device, in sentiments and emotions 
without which the most skilfully contrived Utopia can be no more 
than a wooden automaton. The animating soul of the organised 
society lies outside the ' ordinary activities ' of life. Some think 
of that extra-rational foundation of the social structure as religious 
faith ; others regard it as the eternal hope of the ideal, the inspira¬ 
tion of art and of thought; others again see it in charity and love. 
Upon such faith, upon such hope, upon such charity, every human 
society has ultimately rested. But the greatest of these is charity. 

As the human mind rests upon other foundations than those 
which are consciously formulated and perceived, so human society 
is in the last resort founded upon relations other than those which 
constitute the scheme of political and economic organisation. The 
theorist conceives it as an association of individuals, of corpora¬ 
tions, of classes, of rulers and ruled, of rich and poor, of workers 
and of holders of capital. But in its primary biological character— 
and to biological facts appeal must in the last resort be made— 
human society is none of those things; it is an association of men 
and women. Like every biological aggregate it has primarily 
developed as a group having reproductive functions. From those 
functions the bonds of sentiment which constitute its psychological 
basis are derived ; it is as a reproductive group that it has acquired 
its human characters. If in the foregoing studies the relations 
between the sexes, the social and psychological phenomena included 
under the terms ' marriage' and ‘ sexual morality' have chiefly 
called for attention, it is from no morbid bias for that aspect. Bio¬ 
logically human society is a group of males and females ; all else is 
superstructure. When the ideal transformations of the primary 
social sentiments have lost in a large measure their efficacy and 
validity as bonds of the social aggregate, scientific thought is thrown 
back upon the primal forms of which those ideal sentiments are 
but pale reflections. The elements of its constitution which the 
society, the civilised State, whose ideal loyalties are on the wane. 
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can least afford to ignore, are those upon which its structure was 
primarily built, the relations between men and women. It must 
hark back to fundamentals. 

The facts of social evolution are the indispensable guide to any 
valid estimate of social problems. Society is not made up of 
economic units, but of human souls ; and the human soul is in turn 
the product of social history, more especially in its primitive and 
uncultured phases. In that evolution the mind of man has been 
moulded; it is the traditional heredity of the race that has trans¬ 
formed its biological impulses into human characters, thoughts, 
sentiments. Unless the factors and elements of social life are 
known in their origin and development, unless the motives and 
purposes which they have served in the past are discerned, specu¬ 
lative thought gropes in darkness. Social life, like the human 
mind, consists of two sets of facts ; biological facts antecedent to 
tradition and culture, which are common to humanity and to all 
life, and products brought into being by social evolution and tradi¬ 
tional heredity. The latter have modified the biological elements 
of human life, the inherited instincts, the primary relations, to such 
a degree that they are often scarcely discernible under the rich 
superstructure. But they are the ultimate foundations. Social 
products and social tradition may transform them out of all recog¬ 
nition ; it has adapted them to new purposes and to new achieve¬ 
ments ; but it cannot abolish them. The social inheritance is as 
real and indestructible as the biological; it is well-nigh omnipotent; 
but it cannot ignore or defy biological facts. As often as it attempts 
to do so its efforts are fraught with failure and disaster. It is the 
function of social evolution to utilise and adapt biological forces ; 
it cannot set them at nought. To distinguish clearly between the 
two orders of elements, which are constantly liable to be misappre¬ 
hended and confounded, is the supreme contribution of scientific 
thought on the subject. We shall have learnt the most valuable 
lesson which the study of social anthropology has to teach if we are 
able to distinguish what is primal and founded upon vital laws and 
functions from the mutable products of traditional inheritance. 

But that is not to say that the history of social sentiments 
can supply ready-made diagnoses and prescriptions. Many appear 
to think that everything which is ‘ natural' must therefore be good, 
that everything which is ' artificial' must on that account be worth¬ 
less. No delusion could be more fantastic. The most precious 
things in our human heritage are products of social evolution, and 
what is ‘ natural' is for the most part bestial. Because a given 
sentiment has its roots in what appear to us puerile and absurd 
superstitions or barbaric claims, it by no means follows that it is 
destitute of value. In the foregoing pages it has frequently been 
contended that a given institution or sentiment owed not its origin 

voL. Ill, 34 
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to the exalted conceptions and high motives which are associated 
with it, but to much more trivial and, in our eyes, baser and less 
worthy causes. But if it be supposed that to trace it to a humbler 
origin is to detract from the intrinsic worth of the social or psycho¬ 
logical product, the relation of human values is profoundly mis¬ 
understood. From the point of view of the uses and benefits which 
we may hope to derive from the scientific study of human pheno¬ 
mena, one principle should, as regards the intrinsic values of those 
phenomena, be ever in view—** Judge not.'" There is no element in 
our social heritage which, in its effects and products, is wholly good 
or wholly bad ; most of the conceptions and sentiments, the founda¬ 
tions of which have been laid down in primitive society, have been 
at once the sources of great good and of great evil. We cannot 
have the one without the other. Many, in inveighing against the 
folly and injustice that offend them, are unwittingly denouncing 
that which they most highly prize. The restrictions imposed upon 
the sexual instincts by primitive tabus, by superstition, by barbaric 
selfishness, by the delusions of fanaticism, have so transformed the 
manifestations of those instincts that it is impossible for them to 
operate in civilised man in the same manner as in primitive 
humanity. Those restrictions have created sentiments that are 
unknown to the savage. He knows not love as the banking up 
of primitive passions into one channel, and the synthesis of 
cultural aspirations that derive their moving force from the racial 
instincts have created it. And even though the confined and 
concentrated flood may beat about the banks and its course be 
full of storm and pain, few would readily forgo the baptism of its 
living waters. But the causes that have exalted and sublimated 
primal instincts have also given rise to the mephitic products which 
result from their simultaneous stimulation and thwarting. Restric¬ 
tive sexual morality which has aimed at purity and chastity has 
been the source of vice and morbid lubricity. European morality 
places a tabu on the sexual instincts at the time when these are first 
developing and when their operation is most potent; it is a psycho¬ 
logical law that whatever form the first manifestations of those 
instincts may assume will be indelibly impressed upon the whole 
sexual life of the individual. It is poisoned at its source. Thus it 
is that civilised man imparts to uncultured races morals and vice at 
one and the same time, reforms and corrupts them with the same 
breath. 

Those features of social evolution, whether in uncultured or 
in civilised societies that seem best or worst, are equally fraught 
with good and evil. When we contemplate the social condition of a 
primitive society, we perceive features that seem better, more 
desirable than the corresponding traits in the society in which we 
live. We s^re prone to jump to the conclusion that uncultured man 
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managed these things better, and that the panacea for the evils 
that beset civilisation is a return to simpler conditions. Hence the 
cry of ' Back to nature ! ' But to men and women whose soul is 
the product of an evolution that has transcended the conditions of 
primal instincts and primitive irrationality, these would for the 
most part be intolerable and revolting. 

And even were it desirable to return to simpler phases, to do 
so is impossible. Traditional heredity is as indestructible as is 
natural heredity; what it has once created can no more be 
annihilated than the bodily form of man can be altered into that 
of his marine progenitors. The products of traditional heredity 
can be modifi(!d, adapted; their original meaning and force may 
be lost; but their imprint persists and can never be effaced. We 
are the heirs of all the ages ; we are ruled by the dead—los 
muertos mandan 1 ^ Our material and social culture may con¬ 

ceivably be simplified, but the complexity of our minds cannot be 
changed. If we were to go into the woods and hunt game with 
bows and arrows, and our women should make the pots and tend 
the cabbages, we should carry with us into the wilderness the 
infinite complexity of the modern mind, which would only be 
increased by our attempts at adaptation. 

The present time offers, as regards the relations between the 
sexes, an exceptional and perhaps unprecedented situation. The 
process of intellectual criticism, which has destroyed the validity 
of many time-honoured elements in our traditional heredity, 
and swept away ancient claims, has extended to women. In our 
advanced patriarchal society the fundamental patriarchal principles 
have, in the eyes of many women as well as of many men, lost 
their ancient axiomatic authority. The modern woman is ‘ emanci¬ 
pated ' from the traditional fiction, and looks upon it with the 
scorn of the neophyte of free-thought who has just ‘ found out' 
his old creed We live in a patriarchal society in which patriarchal 
principles have ceased to be valid. The situation is far too complex 
to be immediately grasped in all its bearings by emancipated 
woman herself, far less by man. She has heard of primitive matri¬ 
archal societies. But any return to the conditions of those societies 
is as impossible as a return to the Stone Age. Women can never 
be the chief economic producers and controllers as they were in the 
housekeeping stage of material culture. Many aim, as a com¬ 
promise, at economic independence; the avocations of men can be 
taken up by women, thus abolishing to some extent the economic 
lever upon which patriarchal dominance is founded. But that 
* equality ' of productive economy is a very different thing from the 
primitive economic monopoly of women. It is not even a com- 


^ The title of one of Sefior V. Blasco Ibafiez’s novels. 
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promise between it and patriarchal feminine dependence; for the 
economic advantage of women in primitive society was part of a 
strict division of labour, and was, as such, part of the structure of 
the reproductive group. Productive economic independence as 
the modem feminist woman conceives it cannot be a part of sex 
relations as at present established; it is even flatly opposed to 
them. Either the woman worker eventually marries, thus return¬ 
ing to patriarchal conditions; or she adopts other forms of sex 
relations than patriarchal marriage. The situation is more funda¬ 
mental than appears on the surface. It is manifest that if the 
tendencies which have led to the emancipation of women from 
patriarchal tradition and principles continue to operate, patriarchal 
marriage itself must undergo modifications. 

Patriarchal marriage in its Christian form has combined the 
economic with the sexual aspect of the association between man 
and woman. But both those aspects have undergone transforma¬ 
tion ; they no longer bear the same values as when they were 
distinct. The economic relation, instead of consisting in productive 
contribution from both the man and the woman, and association 
between them in the primitive division of labour, consists in the 
maintenance of the woman by the man. The sexual aspect of the 
relation has been even more profoundly transmuted by the develop¬ 
ment of new sentiments. Such has been that development that 
the recognised and just moral grounds of the marriage association 
have become shifted from the economic to the sentimental aspect. 
The former constituted primitively the overt motive for the 
association ; in modem humanity the woman who sells herself for 
her maintenance acts immorally. And that estimate is justified ; 
it is even the basic fact of the problem. However much the senti¬ 
ment of sexual love may owe to social and cultural evolution, it is 
the derivative of the forces that have originated human develop¬ 
ment. As such it takes precedence in social as in individual life ; 
it is the biological price which woman herself offered for the man’s 
permanent association and cooperation in her functions. The 
woman who deliberately sets aside the basic ground of that associa¬ 
tion contributes to the undoing of the fabric of which women have 
been the founders ; and the association is not in the sense of 
tabu-values, but of the deepest realism, immoral. 

The future of the relation between the sexes and of marriage 
institutions lies with women. Some suppose that it is a matter of 
legislative action. But all legislative regulation of sexual associa¬ 
tions derives from the same principle as the barbaric claims which 
regarded them as subject to the authority of the tribe, of rulers, or 
of parents, and which produced infant-betrothal and marriage by 
purchase. Such institutions and the conclusion of marriages by 
external parties are unobjectionable in primitive societies where 
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personal sentiments are undeveloped and economic considerations 
alone count. But in our societies a sexual association deriving 
no sanction from the sentiments of the parties to the associa¬ 
tion is immoral. Legislative action which prescribes a form of 
marriage and overrides the personal agreement of the parties 
involved, stands upon the same footing as the Australian tribal 
council that allots sexual partners or the negro who sells his 
daughter. Modem legal thought recognises the principle that it is 
not concerned with sexual morals, but only with safeguarding 
economic rights and relations, and protecting individuals against 
prejudicial action. But the law of civilised countries has not 
yet adapted itself consistently to that principle ; marriage is wStill 
an ' institution,' and is thought of as resting upon legal sanctions, 
whereas it rests solely upon the mutual agreement and sentiments 
of the parties, and the State has no other function in the matter 
than to register that agreement. It is not the concern of the State 
to institute any form of marriage, or to put down any form of 
sex relations so long as the parties involved are responsible and 
consenting, and the transactions cause no manifest prejudice to 
others. That is the fundamental objection against established 
marriage systems which perpetuate the traditional character of 
marriage as an institution. It was such under other conditions ; 
but it cannot be so when the only validity and moral foundation 
of the union lie in the sentiments and feelings of the men and 
women who enter into it. People are either united by love and 
agreement, or they are united by an ‘ institution,' and if the latter 
is the only bond of union, it comes near to being synonymous with 
prostitution. Legislative action cannot hence institute new forms 
of marriage. When the State oversteps its function and prescribes 
a standard for all, it is forcing the most complex manifestations of 
human nature into a rigid mould. It is not towards a new form, 
but towards new forms of marriage that existing conditions point. 
Individual men and women differ profoundly in their fitness for one 
form or other of sexual association; what is in a given instance 
desirable is quite unsuitable in others. Some women are by nature 
and temperament patriarchal wives, others are ' hetairai.' Moral 
judgments and intellectual scorn are here irrelevant; they will not 
make the ' hetaira ' an ideal housewife, or the perfect housewife an 
ideal sexual companion. 

The lifelong union of one man with one woman constitutes the 
ideal sex relation, the highest and most precious that life can offer. 
But, like all ideals, its adequate realisation is beset with all manner 
of difficulties, and demands both special qualifications and pro¬ 
vident effort on the part of those who would achieve it. The 
ordinary cause of its failure is the ignorant assumption, per¬ 
petuated by traditional dogma and fostered by sentimentalising 
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pseudo-science, that it is a ' natural * relation founded on biological 
functions, and that marriage, once concluded, can be left to the 
spontaneous operation of those functions. Marriage is, on the 
contrary, not a biological, but a social product. It is a compromise 
and an adaptation of biological facts. And great as is the power of 
traditional heredity, it cannot alter ultimate biological facts. 
Transient unions conflict, on the other hand, as deeply with the 
most valued sentiments that human evolution has created. No 
' new form of marriage ' is devisable that shall be of universal 
applicability to all men and women, bestowing perfect harmony 
on their relations, proof against all inadaptations. For human 
mating is not a biological function, but the complex product of 
many streams of social and cultural evolution, and the disharmony 
between it and the contrasted primal instincts of men and women 
cannot be completely obliterated. Tragedy and suffering will 
continue, love will be attended with pain. 

Social evolution, which has its origin in the association and 
cooperation of the sexes, has accentuated the fundamental 
opposition between their respective aims and interests. That 
antagonism is rooted in the profound biological differences between 
the functions of the reproductive instincts in each—periodic rearing 
of offspring in the one sex, maximum dissemination of the breed in 
the other; and it extends to the entire mentality of each sex, 
which is coloured by the reproductive functions. Complete identity 
of interests is never spontaneously possible ; the self-protective 
individualistic instincts of each sex cannot be laid aside, the male 
and the female are compelled to remain on their guard against the 
incompatible instincts of the opposite sex. That primal oppo¬ 
sition is enormously increased in human society, that is, in the 
association of the opposed sexes. Among animals there is little 
association, and still less cooperation; both sexes are self-support¬ 
ing and independent. One of the first results of human association 
was to create a sharp division of economic labour between the 
sexes, which rendered them for the first time economically inter¬ 
dependent. The patriarchal order of society in turn abolished that 
primitive division of labour, and thus brought about the economic 
dependence of women. In the primitive division of labour 
spontaneous adjustment resulted in a mutual collective loyalty 
that was well-nigh unbounded. In existing society there is scarcely 
a collective social interest common to both sexes. The spheres 
of masculine activity cannot in general be regarded by women 
as much more than means to the ends of their primal interests— 
means to independence, means to the male's subservience to their 
functions. The world of man's activity is the product of quite 
other forces than those which actuate woman. It is not of her 
making ; the enterprise and ambition of the combative male 
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are alien to her. Her primal instincts do not readily translate 
themselves into intellectualised surrogates, or, if they do, never 
depart widely from their direct and primary objects. Women 
are said to have no ideals. The racial instincts that sublimate 
themselves into ideals are, indeed, too real and engrossing in 
woman to suffer transformation; she views ideals concretely 
and realistically. Man's intellectualised outlook and activity is 
as much his peculiar sphere and outside that of the women of a 
patriarchal society as the hunter's and the warrior's pursuits were 
outside the sphere of primitive woman. But the woman of patri¬ 
archal society has none of the complementary share in the economic 
social fabric that primitive woman had. She has but her sex. 
The relation, collective and individual, between the sexes thus 
acquires an intensified individualism. Whether she aims at freedom 
and independence or a home and children, woman is thrown back 
on the defence of her own interests ; she must defend herself against 
man's attempt to bind her, or sell herself to advantage. Woman is 
to man a sexual prey ; man is to woman an economic prey. The 
free woman's interests do not lie in the ambitions or in the racial 
ideals of men, but in the guarding of her freedom and in the indivi¬ 
dualistic use of it on her behalf. The marrying woman's interests 
are still less concerned with the goals of the masculine world except 
in so far as they may be the means of the male's efficient perform¬ 
ance of his function towards her. Loyalty and devotion she can 
readily give to him, but not to racial aims and ideals. So long as 
women were altogether subordinate, so long as society retained its 
thoroughgoing patriarchal character, and masculine aims and 
activities alone counted, the dissociation of women from those 
aims and activities was of no great moment. With the weakening 
of patriarchal principles the rift of sex antagonism is added to the 
disintegrating individualistic forces which, in the decay of other 
bonds of loyalty, make for dissolution. 

In a clearer view of facts lies the hope of meliorism. Men have 
much of the ‘ patriarchal theory' to unlearn. Women have to 
learn that all racial ideals that are worth while are ultimately 
identical with their own elemental instincts, and are the outcome 
of them. 

The path towards a solution of the problems arising out of the 
relations of the sexes lies in the understanding of their causes and 
in mutual cooperation. Whether in the social aspect of the rela¬ 
tion between the two sex-classes that constitute human society 
or in the personal aspect of the association between man and 
woman, no advantage can accrue to either sex from the accen¬ 
tuation of sex antagonism, from the self-defensive attitude of 
individualistic interests, from the endeavour to impose the aims of 
its own instincts upon the opposite sex. All such association is a 
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compromise, as all the sentiments that have gone to establishing it 
have been compromises and surrenders of individualism. Maternal 
love is sacrifice. Love is the expression of that subordination of 
individualism which has created human society. 

Men and women must view with sympathy, not with 
antagonism, one another’s standpoint and the causes that have 
produced them. Thus may they cooperate in the eternal effort to 
follow ideals and face realities. The compromises that govern the 
relations between the sexes are those that condition all true human 
values. The masculine intellect has battled for its freedom from 
the dead hand of the irrational heritage bequeathed by a distant 
past. What is vital and redeeming in that heritage is the outcome 
of the primal love that created humanity, and upon its first 
foundation human life and human relations still ultimately stand. 
It is, as of old, the part of the Vestal Mothers to tend the Sacred 
Fires. Upon women falls the task not only of throwing off their 
own economic dependence, but of rescuing from the like thraldom 
the deepest realities of which they were the first mothers. Women 
are the repositories of those values. Upon the rude foundations 
which they laid the restless energy of man has reared a mighty 
structure ; but the loftier and more complex that structure, the 
greater the danger in which it stands of crushing the realities of 
existence. As with the social, so with the structure of the 
individual life. Power, energy, ambition, intellect, the interests 
of the combative male, no more achieve the fulfilment of his being 
than they can of themselves build up a human society. The life 
that has centred upon those aims finds some day that its achieve¬ 
ments have been barren, its idols hollow. “ Grey is all theory, 
green life’s golden tree.” In the love of the mother, in the mutual 
devotion of man and woman, the achievements of the organising 
and constructive intellect fade into mist. These be the primal 
loyalties. They are, as they have ever been, in the keeping of 
the women, and in theirs alone. Woe to the woman who makes 
light of them and tramples upon them; she merits every anathema 
that has been pronounced upon womanhood. Honour to the women 
who can exercise their functions as befits the richer and more com¬ 
plex, if more strenuous and difficult, conditions, which distinguish 
present human culture from its beginnings; honour to those 
who can be mothers, not in the flesh alone, but in the spirit, who 
can choose, praise, and encourage aright, not only in that function 
of sexual selection which has always been theirs, but in the selection 
also of what is truest and best in the complex aims, ideals, and 
efforts of humanity. 

In the Second Part of ‘ FaustGoethe, recalling those threefold, 
nameless, or many-named divinities who appear in the most ancient 
beliefs of European peoples, ruling human destinies, dispensing 
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life and death, bringing forth and nursing the gods, referred in 
mystic terms to The Mothers that dwell beyond space and time, 
and from whom the manifestations of life proceed as a timeless 
phantasmagoria of phenomena generated from the abiding reality 
of their spirit. The conception applies equally to the racial spirit 
of Motherhood, of which the higher avatars of human life are 
derivative manifestations. And with the symbolic thought of the 
great poet our long journey may fittingly conclude— 

In your name, ye mothers ! who upon the throne 
Of the Illimitable dwell eternally alone— 

Yet not uncompanied. Lifers Idols swarm 
About you, lifeless, yet in lifelike form ; 

What has been is, and shall be ; for with you 
Abide what things are ageless, unfading, ever new. 
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Aah, name of the moon and of 
the moon-god among the ancient 
Egyptians, ii, 772 ; cross worn 
by, 752 ; possibly an clement in 
the name of Osiris, 773n ; identi¬ 
fied with Thoth, 786. 

Aah-Tehuti (Aah-Thoth), ii, 786. 

Aatacnsic, moon-goddess and su¬ 
preme deity of the Iroquois, 
Hurons, and Algonkin tribes, ii, 
572, 728 ; iii, 53 ; plants poison¬ 
ous trees to destroy mankind, ii, 
572 sq.; requires the dead to 
dance to her, 748 ; called ‘ The 
Eternal One,’ 601 ; represented 
as a serpent, 661 ; mother, or 
grandmother of the Great Manitu, 
730 and nh 

Ababua of the Belgian Congo, old 
wives procure new wives for their 
husbands, ii, 262. 

Abandia, Belgian Congo, maternal 
uncle disposes of nieces in mar¬ 
riage, i, 542 sq. 

Abbeville, guild of ‘ jongleurs ’ 
perform in the church, iii, 448. 

Abduction, prevalence of, in uncul¬ 
tured societies, ii, 105, no, 235 
sq.; with consent of the woman’s 
family, 237 sq.; of married 
women, 104 sq., 109 ; confounded 
in ethnological reports with adul¬ 
tery, loi sqq., 109-111 ; men’s 
fear of losing their wives by, 
107 sq.; primitive jealousy has 
reference to, 101-112 ; establishes 
the right of the abductor to the 
woman after a given period, 
107 sq. 

Abeokuta (West Africa), disastrous 
expedition of King Gueso against, 
h 455 - 

VOL. III. 


Ability, tests of, 1, 55 sq.; spccilic, 
not inherited, 56 sq. 

Abipones of the Paraguayan Chaco, 
infanticide, ii, 28 ; alleged regard 
for chastity, 36; weaving, i, 
464; priestesses, ii, 523 sq.; 
ritual rules about drawing water, 
638 ; moon-cult, 744 ; reported 
lack of interest in cosmology and 
metaphysics, 503. 

Abors of Assam, polyandry, i, 
669. 

Abortion, employed in order to 
preserve sexual freedom, ii, 29 ; 
among the North American 
Indians, 71. 

Abraham, his name and cult, iii, 
108 n*; worshipped in the Ka’- 
aba, 80 ; his sacrifice and resurrec¬ 
tion, 104 ; circumcises himself, 
323 ; his sister-wife, i, 372 ; his 
two wives, iii, 82. 

Abrons of the Ivory Coast, adop¬ 
tion among, i, 602 sq. ; adultery 
of king's wives a source of royal 
revenue, ii, 125 sq. 

Abu-Simbel, temples of, iii, 42. 

Abyssinia, position of women, i, 
326; adultery punished with a 
line of fivepence, ii, 134 ; official 
monogamy with extensive poly¬ 
gyny, 269 sq.; domination of 
younger favourites among wives, 
309 sq. ; life regarded as de¬ 
pendent upon the moon, 654 ; 
infibulation, iii, 344 ; circumcision 
of girls among the Jews, 324. 

Acca Larentia gives land to the 
Roman people, i, 423. 

Acclimatisation of animals from 
small numbers, i, 206 sq. 

Achaeans, i, 394 sq-i 398 n’*. 
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Achewa, of Nyasaland, ascribe the 
rule of exogamy to the injurious 
effects observed from inbreeding, 

i, 241. 

Acholi of the Upper Nile, elaborate 
head-dress of the men, ii, 180 ; 
women’s fertility depended upon 
their apron, iii, 287 

Ackawoi of Guiana, usually mono- 
gynous, ii, 283. 

Actaeon, iii, 125 n^. 

Adam, moon-worship said to have 
been his religion, iii, 78 ; thought 
to have created animals, i, ii ; 
regarded as the first Christ, iii, 
366 n*; once possessed an im¬ 
mortal skin, ii, 650 ; thought to 
have been originally sexless, iii, 
373 - 

Adaptation, tends to limit reproduc¬ 
tion, i, 86. 

* Adelphos,’ meaning of the term, 
ii 405. 

Adiokru of the Ivory Coast, illegiti¬ 
mate children brought up by their 
mother’s brother, i, 500. 

Adivi of southern India, precautions 
taken at childbirth, ii, 378. 

Admiralty Islanders, men more 
adorned than women, ii, 177; 
masculine modesty, iii, 305 ; reli¬ 
gious myths, ii, 644, 658 n*, 683, 

693- 

Admiration, dangers of, iii, 357 sq. 

Adombies of Congo, physical devel¬ 
opment of the women, i, 443. 

Adonai, iii, 114. 

Adonis, cult of, at Byblos, iii, 91 ; 
caves of, at Cyprus, 97 ; gardens 
of, 91 sq. See Tammuz. 

Adoption, among animals, i, no, 
594 sq. ; in uncultured societies, 
130, 598-605 ; ii, 28 ; in China, 
3^5. 673 ; in Greece, ii, 336. 

Adornment, greater in males than 
in females in primitive societies, 

ii, 176-181. 

Adultery, not regarded as so serious 
an offence as incest, ii, 129 sq. ; 
distinction between clan-brother 
and stranger in regard to, i, 609, 
642 ; not an offence under matri¬ 
archal law, iii, 257 ; confounded 
with abduction, ii, 101 ; un¬ 
sanctioned, resented on account 


of risk of abduction, 104 sq. ; 
indifference as regards, 112-117, 
326; iii, 316; not a ground for 
divorce, ii, 104, 113, 136; not 
punishable, 137 ; not punishable 
on first offence, ibid. ; offender’s 
wife lent as compensation, 120 ; 
bride-price refunded, 101-103 ; 
punished by a fine, 133-136; 
fine sometimes payable in ad¬ 
vance, 135 ; used as a means of 
exploitation, 125 sq., 134 sq. ; 
punished with death, 128 ; death- 
penalty not so common as re¬ 
ported, 114, 130-134; homicide 
on account of, punished by 
w'oman’s family, no; punished 
by disfigurement, 125 sq.; as a 
form of lese-majesty, 125-127 ; 
barbarous punishments inflicted 
by chiefs and kings, 125 sq., iii, 
188 sq.; resented as a lesion to 
the honour of the husband, 127- 
129 ; informant liable to punish¬ 
ment, 128 ; punished by wife’s 
relatives, 129; by husband’s 
brothers, i, 735 ; husband pun¬ 
ished for wife’s, ii, 129 ; in 
Turkey, 133 ; among the Greeks, 
iii, 348 sq. ; of Jew with wife of 
Christian not regarded as such by 
Jews, i, 612 ; in early Rome, iii, 
351 ; later Roman view of, 348 
sq. ; among the Anglo-Saxons, 
iii, 418 sq. ; resentment of, con¬ 
demned, 475 ; glorification of, 
in pagan European and romantic 
literature, 429 sq. 

Aedh, Irish hero, his vow in regard 
to his daughter’s marriage, iii, 
402 sq. 

Aeneas, iii, 121. 

Aeschylus, his ‘ Eumenides,’ i, 402. 

Aethelbert, king of Kent, law on 
adultery, ii, 104. 

Affection, undeveloped in children, 
i, 72 ; in deaf-mutes, 40; of 
animals for human beings, 152 ; 
among savages, not linked with 
sex, ii, 151 ; post-nuptial, 151 
sq. See Love. 

Afghans, physical development of 
women, i, 445 ; warlike women, 
ibid. ; raatrilocal marriage, 298 ; 
acquiescence in prearranged mar- 
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riage, 546; legal restrictions 
on marital jealousy, ii, 131 ; 
amputation of nose for adultery, 
106 and n; remedied by plastic 
surgery, 130. 

Afikbo of West Africa, number of 
lovers indicated by ornaments, 
iii, 316. 

Africa, desiccation of, i, 395 ; origin 
of Mediterranean race from, ibid., 
n^ ; chiefs in, 495 ; royalty in, 
iii, 28-37 ; origin of royalty, 32 ; 
women's labour, i, 440 ; pottery, 
468 sq., 476; trading, 484; 
house-building, 480 sq. ; matri- 
local marriage, 280-286 ; position 
of the maternal uncle, 499 sq., 
542 sq.; mother-in-law avoidance, 
260 sq. and n® ; infant-betrothal 
536 sq., iii, 336-338 ; negotiation 
of marriage, i, 530, n®; capture 
of women, ii, 233 ; simulated 
capture, 239 ; marriage by pur¬ 
chase, 224-226; collective bride- 
price, i, 555 n; cross-cousin 
marriage, i, 570 sq.; sororal 
polygyny, 617 sq.; Icvirate, 
768 sq.; group-marriage and 
sexual communism, 716-722 ; 
husband and wife do not eat 
together, 512 ; fine the usual 
punishment for adultery, ii, 133 
sq.; used as a means of exploita¬ 
tion, 134 sq.; punishment for 
adultery with chief's wives, 126 ; 
regard for chastity, ii, 38-42 ; 
girl who has borne a child pre¬ 
ferred, iii, 314 ; claim to virgin- 
33^-338 ; effect of Europeans 
on morals, ii, 68 sq.; artificial 
defloration, iii, 319 ; circumcision 
of girls, 321 sq.; circumcision of 
boys, 329-330 ; licence festivals, 
199 sq.; nudity in magic rites, 
iii, 209; rain-making, i3-'i5 ; 
priestesses, ii, 516-518; secret 
societies, 547-552 ; religion, 745- 
763 ; moon cult, 639; myth of 
the origin of death, 639, 654 sq. 

Africa, East, capacity of native 
children for education, i, 52; 
women doctors, 486 ; matrilocal 
marriage, 280 sq.; bridegroom 
does not see his bride by day, 
514; father regarded as a 


stranger by his children, 506 ; 
absence of jealousy between 
wives, ii, 259; cessation of 
marital relations during preg¬ 
nancy and nursing, ii, 395 ; 
adultery not punished with death, 
132. 

Africa, South, capacity of children 
for education, i, 52 ; pre-nuptial 
freedom, ii, 5 n ; sororal poly¬ 
gyny, i, 617 sq.; brides selected 
by king, i, 540 sq. ; chief-wife 
assigned to king on his accession, 
ii, 312 ; marriage celebrated by 
mother of kraal, i, 544; no 
violence offered to personal 
choice, 548 ; * right' and ‘ left' 
wives, ii, 310 sq.; mutual con¬ 
demnation of marriage customs of 
neighbouring tribes as immoral, 
i, 611 sq.; injurious effects 
ascribed to menstruation, ii, 386 
sq. 

Africa, West, affection for mother, 

i, 150; women hunters, 448 ; 
weaving, 464 ; pre-nuptial free¬ 
dom, ii, 67 n; constitution of 
family, i, 506; infant-betrothal, 
iih 337levirate, i, 769 n; 

‘ chief wives ' and concubines, 

ii, 311 ; legitimacy of offspring of 
love-matches questioned, i, 524 ; 
infibulation, hi, 344 ; dread of 
women's blood, ii, 399 ; cessation 
of marital relations during preg¬ 
nancy and nursing, 395. 

Agamemnon, his matrimonial mis¬ 
fortunes, ii, 335. 

Agariya of Bengal, marriage 
arranged by maternal uncle, i, 

542. 

Aggregations of animals, temporary 
and fortuitous, i, 164 sq., 168. 

Agni, Indian god, as ahorse, iii, 188 ; 
has right to women before marri¬ 
age, 239 ; women’s blood a form 
of, ii, 409. 

Agni of Ivory Coast, matrilocal 
marriage, i, 282. 

Agni-Soma, iii, 191. 

Agricultural magic, iii, 2-16 ; rites, 
in Greece, 123-128 ; licence festi¬ 
vals, 196-201. 

Agriculture, effects of its develop¬ 
ment on the status and economic 
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conditions of women, ii, 251-256 ; 
taken over by the men, iii, 194 ; 
among the Iroquois, i, 449 sq.; 
despised by pastoral peoples, iii, 
59, III. 

Agrippa, Cornelius, on Astrology, 

ii. 599. 

Aha-Men. See Mena. 

Aheriya, of the North-Western 
Provinces of India, indifference 
to moderate adultery, ii, 115. 

Ahir, or Golkar, of Northern India, 
polyandry, i, 679 sq. 

Ahkmin, in Upper Egypt, the 
ancient Panoplis, ii, 769. 

Ahmed al-Bedawi, feast of, at 
Tanta, Lower Egypt, iii, 221. 

Ahriman, a serpent-god, said to 
have had connection with the 
first woman, ii, 666; in the 
Persian sacred books, iii, 113 ; 
his chief angel, Aesha daeva, 243 

Ahts, see Nutkas. 

Ahuna Variya, the creative word of 
Ahura Mazda, i, 6. 

Ahura Mazda, i, 6 ; iii, 131. 

Aiaie, the island of, i, 411. 

Aieta of the Philippines, bride-race 
among, ii, 207 sq. 

Aife, Irish female warrior, her 
contest with Cuchullain, i, 458. 

Ainu, position of women, i, 326; 
maternal uncle, 501 ; parental 
affection, 129; matrilocal mar¬ 
riage, 295 ; pre-nuptial sexual 
freedom, ii, 7 n ; no distinction 
between marriage and cohabita¬ 
tion, 80 ; cousin-marriage, i, 570 ; 
exchange of presents on marriage, 
ii, 87; instability of marriage, 
87; treatment of adultery, 116 
sq.; polygamy, 303 ; wife's lazi¬ 
ness accounted a ground for 
divorce, 164 sq.; levirate, i, 
769 n ; second wife taken at the 
request of the first, ii, 261 ; birth 
of children does not necessitate 
permanent cohabitation, 87; 
women propose marriage, 170 ; 
love-making by biting, i, 120 ; 
regard menstrual blood as a 
talisman, ii, 409; weaving, i, 
463 ; theory of ideas, 8 ; said to 
be descended from dogs, iii, 

187 . 


Akamba of East Africa, girls com¬ 
monly choose their husbands, ii, 
171 ; choice of wife founded on 
utilitarian considerations, 166; 
woman with child preferred to 
virgin, iii, 314 ; men more shy 
than women, i, 491 ; late marri¬ 
age, ii, 156; their notions con¬ 
cerning pre-nuptial freedom, 
40 sq., 73 ; free-love sometimes 
leads to marriage, 73 ; suicide 
of girls to avoid a distasteful 
marriage, 147 ; collective sexual 
relations, i, 717; clandestine 
relations between husband and 
wife, 515 ; commutation of 
mother-in-law tabu, 265 ; death- 
penalty for adultery not recog¬ 
nised, ii, 132 ; homicide in cases 
of adultery treated as ordinary 
murder, ibid. ; inheritance of 
widows, i, 774 ; custom on enter¬ 
ing a new house, 481 ; chiefs 
among the, 495 ; moon-deity 
of either sex, iii, 46 ; the new 
moon and cattle, 195 ; hunters 
call their quarry a stone, i, 12. 

Akbar, Mogol emperor, his experi¬ 
ment on the origin of language, 
i, 23. 

Aketaka of East Africa, no chiefs 
among the, i, 495. 

Akikuyu, chiefs among the, i, 495 ; 
women traders, 484; physical 
development of the women, 
443 sq. ; position of women, 324 ; 
menstrual tabu, ii, 379 ; homicide 
of adulterer regarded as murder, 
132 ; rites of regeneration, 755 ; 
disgusting behaviour of initiated 
boys, 398 ; not regarded as pro¬ 
ficient thieves until initiated, 
191 ; rules of incest-prohibition, 
i, 257 ; breasts of women injured 
by the evil eye, iii, 301 sq. 

Alani, a tribe of the Massagetae, i, 
356; identical with the Ossetes, 

778. 

Albania, adoption in, i, 605 ; views 
concerning the effects of in- 
breeding, 238. 

Albany, Duke of, his marriages, iii, 
417. 

Albericht, the Nibelung king, iii, 
431 n*. 
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Albigenses, Crusade against the, iii, 
487 sq. 

Alchemists, their views concerning 
the immortality of the serpent, 
ii, 650 sq. ; called ' serpent- 
burners/ 704. 

Alcheringa, mythical age of Aus¬ 
tralian tradition, i, 338 ; ii, 478, 
544 - 

Alciiin, suppresses the poets, iii, 
444 ; on the licentiousness of the 
English, 419. 

Aleuts, precocity of children, i, 106 ; 
devotion to mothers, 148 ; ma¬ 
ternal uncle, i, 501 ; high social 
morality, ii, 356; division of 
food, 495 ; position of women, i, 
326; matrilocal marriage, 269, 
296 ; instability of marriage, ii, 
80; said to have no proper 
marriage, ibid. ; marriage estab¬ 
lished by birth of child, 84; 
polygamy varies with season, 
282 ; bride-price collected from 
relatives, i, 554 ; cousin-marriage, 
570 ; levirate, 767 n, 772 ; pre¬ 
nuptial sexual freedom, ii, 7 n; 
collective sexual relations, i, 633 
sq.; polyandry, iii, 258 ; suicide 
of widows, i, 133; reported 
jealousy, ii, 100; indifference 
to infidelity, 114; men more 
adorned than women, 179; 
feather robes, i, 462 ; women 
receive strangers, 491 ; adoption, 
603 ; views on evil effects of in- 
breeding, 238 ; women dance in 
the moonlight, ii, 433 ; claim the 
moon as their husband, 585 sq. 

Alexander the Great, said to have 
been begotten by a serpent, 

ii, 664; in mediaeval romance, 

iii, 432. 

Alfonso of Aragon, iii, 429 sq. 

Alfurs of Burn, matrilocal marriage 
and marriage by purchase, i, 307 ; 
bride-price paid by all members 
of the clan, 556. See Buru. 

Alfurs of Ceram, matrilocal marriage 
and marriage by purchase, i, 307 ; 
position of women, 320; pre¬ 
nuptial licence and moonlight 
gatherings of young people, ii, 
70; late marriage, 154; head¬ 
hunting as a qualification for 


marriage, 185; indifference to 
adultery, 117. See Ceram. 

Alfurs of Indonesia, polygamy and 
monogamy among, ii, 305 sq. 

Alfurs of Minahassa, Celebes, adop¬ 
tion, i, 600 ; myth of the origin 
of death. See Toradja. 

Algae, reproductive functions exhibit 
lunar periodicity, ii, 430. 

Algeria, pottery, i, 471 ; white 
races, i, 284. 

Algonkin Indians, intermarriage of 
families, i, 575 ; matrilocal marri¬ 
age, 269 ; sororal polygyny, 615 ; 
clandestine marital relations, 515 ; 
origin of war with the Iroquois, 
449 sq.; medicine-men, 17 ; myth¬ 
ology, ii, 727 sq., 729-736; resur¬ 
rection by fire, iii, 104. 

Ariiassaih, iii, 365 n®. See Elxai. 

Al-Ilat, Arabian goddess, iii, 80. 

Ali, husband of Muhammad's 
daughter Fatima, identified with 
the moon, iii, 99. 

Alibamu Indians, flagellation at 
initiation, ii, 187. 

Ali-Ullaheeahs of Syria, festival of 
promiscuity, iii, 221, 

Alkinoos, king of the Phaiakians, i, 
411 sq. ; offers his daughter to 
Odysseus, 406. 

Alkmene, mother of Herakles, i, 404. 

All-mother, iii, 180. 

All-swallower, epithet of dark moon- 
god, ii, 741 n», 745, 769. 

Al-motah marriage in ancient 
Arabia, ii, 313 sq. 

Al-Ola, inscripticn of, iii, 107. 

Alp, Teutonic incubi, ii, 620 sq. 

Al-salkh, form of circumcision 
among the Arabs, ii, 193; iii, 
330 sq. 

Altruism, iii, 510. 

Al-Uzza, Arabian goddess, iii, 79 
sq.; identified with the moon, 
81 ; with Ishtar, ibid, ; wor¬ 
shipped as a tree, 630 ; as the 
black stone of the Ka'aba, 80 ; 
ritual prostitution in her worship, 
221. 

Alyattes, heroon of, at Sardis, i, 

483- 

Alytes ohstetricans, i, 139. 

Amalthea, nurse of Dionysos, iii, 
162. 
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Amata, title of Latin queens and of 
the Vestals, i, 429, iii, 19. 

Amazons, Greek traditions of,. i, 
457 n*; in Mysia, 390 ; in Lydia, 
ibid. ; tradition in South America, 

ii, 547, 742 ; of Dahomey, i, 454 
sq. See Women Warriors. 

Amazons, tribes of the river, poly¬ 
gamy, ii, 282 ; sororal, i, 617 ; 
husbands chosen at trial of skill, 
203 ; menstrual tabu, 371 ; some¬ 
times found in family groups, i, 
196 ; head-hunting, ii, 186 ; arti¬ 
ficial defloration, iii, 321 ; theory 
of ideas, i, 7 ; priestesses, ii, 524 ; 
religious myths and rites, ii, 
546 sq., 741 sq.; lack of interest 
in natural phenomena and specu¬ 
lation, 503. 

Ambala district of northern India, 
polyandry in, i, 678. 

Ambamba, secret society of West 
Africa, ii, 756 sq. 

Ambicatus, Gallic king, i, 49. 

Ameumis nebulosus^ i, 138. 

Amen, the god of Thebes, ii, 765 sq. 

Amen-Ra, husband of Egyptian 
queens, iii, 37. 

Amenardes, most famous queen of 
the Nubian dynasties of Egypt, 

iii, 41. 

Amenhotep IV, iii, 40. 

America, Central, position of women, 

i, 318 ; spinning and weaving by 
men, 464; pre-nuptial freedom, 

ii, 4 sq. n ; matrilocal marriage, 
276 sq. ; experimental mar¬ 
riage, 73 sq.; levirate, i, 768; 
polygyny, 616 sq.; priests and 
priestesses, 521, 523; religion 
and myths, 739-741* 

America, South, native tribes di¬ 
vided into small hostile groups, 
i, 158; men more adorned than 
women, ii, 179; position of 
women, i, 318 sq.; pre-nuptial 
freedom, ii, 4 sq.; little evidence 
of conjugal love, i, 125 ; loose 
marriage, ii, 82 sq. ; matrilocal 
marriage, i, 276 sq. ; girls as 
prize in athletic contests, ii, 202 ; 
polygamy, 279-286; sororal poly¬ 
gyny, i, 616sq.; levirate, 768 n; 
relative status of wives, ii, 308; 
experimental marriage, 73 sq.; 


infant-betrothal, i, 539 ; capture 
of women, ii, 231 sq.; manu¬ 
facture of pottery, i, 466 sq. 
and n^; religious myths, ii, 
741-745 ; traditions of women’s 
monopoly of magic, 546. 

American Indians, no social inter¬ 
course between tribes, i, 158; 
social solidarity, ii, 496 sq.; 
crime rare, 357; treatment of 
murder, 353 ; position of chiefs, 

i, 494; position of women, 
316 sq.; labour of women, 436- 
438 ; preparation of leather, 460 ; 
robes, 462 ; basketry, 465 sq.; 
pottery, 466 n®; house-building, 
478-480 ; women better mana¬ 
gers than men, 491; barter, 484, 

ii, 214; medicine, 487 sq.; 
women warriors, i, 452 ; endur¬ 
ance during childbirth, 459 ; tor¬ 
ture of prisoners, 453 ; maternal 
love, 127; filial affection, 148 ; 
affection between brother and 
sister, 504; men more vain 
than women, ii, 378; suicide, 
143 sq.; children not punished, 
i, 131, ii, 143 sq.; fnianticide, 
130; education, 197 sq.; matri¬ 
local marriage, i, 269-276 ; posi¬ 
tion of maternal uncle, 498, 541 ; 
absence of family life, 510 sq.; 
wife regarded as a stranger, 507 ; 
mother-in-law avoidance, 261 sq.; 
beauty not regarded in choice 
of wife, ii, 157 ; utilitarian view 
of marriage, 165, 181 sq.; pro¬ 
posal by women, 172; pro¬ 
posals accompanied by food, 183 ; 
woman with child preferred, iii, 
314 sq.; late marriage, ii, 156; 
young men married to old women, 
159; absence of romantic love, 

i, 125, ii, 150; affection between 
old couples, ii, 153; pre-nuptial 
sexual freedom, ii, 2-4 n, 30-36; 
abortion, ii, 71 ; night-visiting, 

ii, 32 sq.; rape, 22; European 
influence on s^x morals, 64 sq.; 
women in no hurry to get 
married, 71 ; not regarded as 
married till birth of child, i, 306, 
ii, 84 ; seldom have more than 
two children by the same father, 
87; indefinite character of mar- 
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riage, 75-7 S; temporary mar¬ 
riages, * hunting wives,’ 75 sq.; 
instahility of marriages, 76 sq.; 
negotiation of marriage by 
parents, i, 532, ii, 172; choice of 
parents accepted, i, 545 ; courtship 
by proxy, 529; no marriage cere¬ 
mony, ii, 77 ; presents collected 
from all relatives, i, 554, ii, 215 
sq. ; no ' marriage by purchase,’ 
215 sq. ; capture of women, 232 ; 
women not permitted to marry 
Europeans, 19 ; intermarriage of 
families, i, 575 ; sororal poly¬ 
gyny, i, 271, 276, 615 and n^^ ; 
levirate, 767 n, 773, 775 ; polyan¬ 
dry, collective marital relations, 
644-646 ; sexual hospitality, 
609 n^, 644 s(j., 636 n®, ii, 35, 106 ; 
jealousy, 105 sq.; polygamy, 
105, 277-279; its decay, 276; 
monogamy ridiculed, 76, 265 ; 
absence of modesty, iii, 265 sq. ; 
ritual licence, 201 ; menstrual 
tabu, ii, 368-370; separation 
during pregnancy and nursing, 
392 ; menstruating woman walks 
round fields, 410; feminised 
i^cn, 533 ; licence festivals, 
197 ; intercourse with shamans 
desired by women, iii, 227 sq.; 
myths, ii, 641 sq., 721-738, iii, 
195 ; agricultural magic, 3 sq. ; 
sign of the cross, ii, 751 ; theory 
of paradigms, i, 7 sq. ; inaptitude 
for theology, 503 ; fear of magic 
use of names, i, 13. 

Amesha, in Persian theology, i, 6. 

Amiens, guild of minstrels at, iii, 
449 - 

Amorites, obligatory prostitution 
of brides, iii, 220. 

Amulets, importance attached to, 
iii, 271-273 ; to protect the 
openings of the body, 281 sq. ; 
the sexual organs, 284 sq., 295 ; 
to protect children, 302 sq. 

Amur, tribes of the, embroidery 
among, i, 462. 

Anagram of Christ, ii, 672 n. 

Anaitis, the Great Goddess of 
Persia and Armenia, associated 
with the god Moon, iii, 121. 

Anath-Yahu, goddess, wife of Yah- 
weh, iii, no. 


Anatolia, racial affinities of, popula¬ 
tions, i, 395 n^; matriarchy in 
ancient, 388-390; distributions 
of Lykians in, 389; architec¬ 
ture in, 482. 

Anaximander of Miletus, on the 
function of infancy, i, 105 n^. 

Ancestor-worship, ii, 718. 

Anchimalgnen, the moon-goddess of 
the Araucanians, ii, 741. 

Ancon sheep, refuse to cross with 
other breeds, i, 206. 

Andamanese Islanders, formerly 
divided into separate tribes, i, 
158; position of women among, 
321 ; parental affection, 129; 
collective parental sentiments, 
598 ; women attend to the toilet 
of men, ii, 179 sq. ; reported 
monogamy, 295 sq.; pre-nuptial 
sexual licence, 9 n, 18; un¬ 
married women repulsing men 
run risk of being murdered, 21 
sq.; copulate in public, iii, 261 ; 
late marriage, ii, 154 ; fidelity of 
married women, 18; men and 
women live separately, i, 510 ; 
basketry, 465 ; pottery, 468; 
women-doctors, 487; fires con¬ 
cealed when moon appears, 
iii, 7 - 

Andaste, Celtic goddess worshipped 
by the Iceni, ii, 5H, iii, 70. 

Andreas, the chaplain, date of his 
book, ui, 428 ; on romantic 

and courtly love, 427-429, 482. 

Angakut, Eskimo shamans, may be 
men or women, ii, 518 sq., 568 ; 
thought to have been preceded 
by female priestesses, ibid. ; their 
power, i, 17-20; use poetical 
language, 19 sq. ; derive their 
faculties from the moon, ii, 597 ; 
their chief duty to discover who 
has infringed tabus, iii, 251 ; 
union of women with, regarded 
as obligatory before marriage, 227. 

Angami Nagas, chastity said to 
begin with marriage, i, 718 ; 
virginity regarded as disgraceful, 
iii, 233 ; nuptial continence, ibid. 

Anger, in children, i, 72. 

Angilbert, favours the poets at the 
Court of Charlemagne, iii, 445. 

Anglo-Saxons, adulterer required to 
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provide injured husband with a 
new wife, ii, 104; adulteress 
punished by amputation of the 
nose, 106 n; cult of the moon 
among, 640. See English. 

Angola, women more simply dressed 
than men, ii, 180 ; equality of 
wives, 319 ; position of maternal 
uncle, i, 500; punishment of 
suspected adultery with king’s 
wife, ii, 125 ; menstrual tabu, 
379; Singa N’Gola, queen of, 
her heroic struggle against the 
Portuguese, iii, 29; identifies 
herself with the Creator, ii, 505 
sq.; negroes’ impressions of the 
Roman Catholic service at, 564. 

Angoniland, decay of marriage by 
service in, ii, 218. 

Ani, Egyptian scribe, his maxims, 
i, 151 n^, 384, and n®. 

Animal behaviour, interpretation of, 
i. III. 

Animals, so-called societies among, 
i, 161-168; no division of labour, 
among. 440 sq.; taming of 
dependent upon extended filial 
feeling, 152; gap between their 
mental character and those of 
humanity, 68 sq,; destitute 
of reason, 2 sq.; no inhibitory 
moral principle, ii, 352 ; repulse 
of males by females among, 364 
sq.; said to seek seclusion during 
sexual intercourse, iii, 260 ; to be 
depressed after sexual intercourse, 
355 ; inbreeding among, i, 204- 

215: 

suckled by women, i, 595 n. ; 
regarded as more powerful than 
men, ii, 478-480, 484 ; descent of 
clans from, iii, 187 sq. ; qualities 
acquired by eating them, ii, 
455 sq.; by wearing materials 
derived from them, iii, 273 sq.; 
communicated to offspring, 457 
sq.; small, sacrificed in women’s 
rites, ii, 619 sq., 622 ; sacred, 
not all totems, 481 sq. ; god¬ 
desses control, iii, 51 ; called 
' mother of,' 53 ; women have 
intercourse with, iii, 186-190. 

Animism, theory of, ii, 675. 

Aningahk, the moon-god of the 
Eskimo, ii, 721. 


Ankh, the Egyptian looped cross, 

ii. 752. 

Ankhsenamen, Queen, iii, 40. 

Ankwe of Northern Nigeria, nuptial 
continence among, iii, 237. 

Annamites, matrilocal marriage, i, 
299 ; myth of the origin of death, 

ii, 645 sq. 

Anne, the sister of King Arthur, iii, 
433 See Anu. 

Annunzio, Gabriele d’, his tragedy 
on superstition, ii, 359. 

Antelopes, collective parental in¬ 
stincts among, i, 125, 596 ; in- 
breeding among, 205 ; dwarf 
species, the only animals known 
to pair permanently, 170 sq. ; 
separation of the sexes, i, 122. 

Antliropoid apes, prolonged infancy 
of, i, 99 sq.; human characters 
of young, 105 sq.; habits of, 173- 
179 - 

Anthropology, social, chief means 
of studying the development of 
the human mind, i, 78, iii, 513. 

* Antigone,' of Sophokles, love be¬ 
tween brotlier and sister, i, 504 sq. 

Anti-marrying leagues in China, i, 
365. 

Antioch, the Church of, iii, 371. 

Antony and Cleopatra, iii, 44. 

Ants, colonies of, i, 161 ; used in 
ordeals before marriage, ii, 189 sq. 

Antwerp, piety of prostitutes at, 

iii, 216. 

Anu, Babylonian god, iii, 84 sq. 

Anu, Celtic goddess, ii, 772 ; iii, 69, 
70 sq., 72 ; and Anne, iii, 435 n*. 

Anubis, priest of, attired as a jackal 
has intercourse with female wor¬ 
shippers, iii, 189, 

Anugita, on words and ideas, i, 3 sq. 

Anyanga of East Africa, matrilocal 
marriage, i, 281. 

Ao Nagas of Upper Burma, late 
marriage associated with pre¬ 
nuptial sexual freedom, ii, 271, 
iii, 233; easy separation, 80; 
business partnership as a prelim¬ 
inary to marriage, 165 ; nuptial 
continence, 233. 

Apaches, boys taught to wound 
their mother, i, 147 n* ; alleged to 
have been formerly monogamous, 
ii, 277; reported regard for 
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chastity, 31 sq. ; mother-in-law 
avoidance, i, 261 ; medicine-mcn 
among, 17 ; mythology of, ii, 
737 - 

Apep, the supernatural serpent in 
Ancient Egypt, ii, 769. 

Aphrodite, sacred fire of, iii, 8 ; 
called a ‘ virgin,* 170 ; virgin- 
priestesses of, 216. 

Apis-bull, ii, 588, 770, 782, iii, 192, 
194 ; women expose their person 
to, iii, 189. 

Apollo, iii, 147-156 ; political func¬ 
tions of, 153 ; at Delphi, 148- 
151 ; taught prophecy by Pan, 
141 ; as a physician, 151 sq. ; 
assimilated to Dionysos, 152 ; 
as a moon-god, ibid. 

Apostles, number of the, of Jesus 
Christ and of John the Baptist, 
iii, 366 n^ ; Acts of the, 372 sq. 

Apples as love-charms, iii, 434 n®; 
consecrated, to produce con¬ 
ception, ii, 454 ; eaten by preg¬ 
nant women to impart rosy cheeks 
to their offspring, 458. 

Apuleius, on the All-Mother, iii, 180. 

Aquae Sextiac, battle of, i, 458. 

Arabia, desiccation of, ii, 507; 
ancient inscriptions of, iii, 78. 

Arabs, physical development of the 
women among, i, 445 ; tribal 
sentiment, ii, 497 sq.; sheikhs, 
i, 494 sq. ; intertribal warfare, 
562 ; position of women, 375- 
377 ; affection between brother 
and sister, 505 ; women doctors, 
488; women warriors, 454 ; 
metronymous clans, 371 ; marri¬ 
age with paternal cousin, 581 ; 
marriages negotiated by go- 
betweens, 530; infanticide of 
girls, 130 ; physical conception of 
love, ii, 152 ; sexual hospitality, 
i, 639 sq. ; father named after the 
child, ii, 91 ; matrilocal marriage, 
h 373 sq. ; polyandry, 714 sq. ; 
bridegroom beaten, 517 ; sexual 
freedom of high-born women, iii, 
258; poetesses, 173 sq. ; poets 
regarded as sorcerers, i, 18 ; as 
inspired by jinns, 19; extract 
the teeth of a witch, 19 ; their 
fear of curses, 13 ; dangers 
thought to attach to yawning, 


iii, 392 ; proverb concerning here¬ 
dity, i, 61 ; menstrual tabu, ii, 
375 ; circumcision of girls, 323 ; 

* alsalkh * form of circumcision, 
193 ; inbreed their horses, i, 125 ; 
borrow the clothes of their priests 
when worshipping, ii, 532 ; wor¬ 
ship of stars, iii, 81 ; said to 
worship Dionysos and Urania, 
75 ; threefold goddess, ii, 605 ; 
sacrifice of camel, 467 ; the cross 
among the, 752. 

Arachosia, i, 351. 

Aranda of the Upper Congo, men 
and women live in different 
villages, i, 513. 

Arapahos, commutation of mother- 
in-law tabu, i, 265 ; restrictions 
on husband's revenge in cases of 
adultery, ii, 131 ; sun-dance, iii, 
51, 210. 

Araucanians of Chili, communal 
sentiments, ii, 497; mother-in- 
law restrictions, i, 266 ; sororal 
polygyny, 616 sq.; bride-price 
shared by all relatives, 554; 
good warriors overwhelmed with 
offers of wives, ii, 182 ; pre¬ 
nuptial sexual freedom, 4 n; 
menstrual tabu, 372; women 
doctors, i, 488; moon-cult, ii, 
741 ; the cross among, 752. 

Arawaks of Guiana, matrilocal 
marriage, i, 277; cross-cousin 
marriage, 572 ; freedom of choice 
within a group of allotted spouses, 
550 ; second wife taken at the 
request of the first, ii, 261 ; no 
jealousy between wives, 258; 
trial-marriage, 74 ; widows pro¬ 
vide for themselves, i, 449; 
menstrual tabu, 372. 

Arcadians, their cults, iii, 139-141 ; 
agricultural rites, 127 ; their 
descent from the moon, 140. 

Archangel, inhabitants of, regard 
consanguineous marriages as 
blessed with abundant offspring, 
i, 240. 

Architecture, Pueblo, i, 478 sq.; 
Egyptian, 481 sq.; Greek, 482 
sq. 

Archon, Queen, in Athens, i, 403 ; 
her marriage to Dionysos, iii, 193. 

Arctic hysteria, ii, 559. 
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Areoi society of eastern Polynesia, 

ii. 719 sq. ; sexual communism 
of, i, 723; offspring disposed 
of by abortion, infanticide, or 
adoption, ii, 28; priests affect 
feminine appearance, 531. 

Ares, the * Entertainer of Women,' 
at Tegea, hi, 128. 

Arete, Queen of the Phaiakians, i, 
411 sq. 

Aretino, his hymns to the Virgin, 
hi, 502. 

Aretophoria festival in Attica, iii, 
128. 

Argentine, rapid multiplication of 
horses, i, 207 ; cattle, need of an 
occasional cross, 213 sq. 

Argesilaos, king of Sparta, i, 400. 

Argonauts, i, 403 sq. 

Argos, priestesses at, i, 397. 

Arguna, his contest for a bride, in 
the ' Mah 4 bharata,' i, 683. 

Ariadne, queen of Krete, i, 293 sq.; 
moon-goddess, iii, 110 ; and Dio¬ 
nysos, 144 ; her priests in Cyprus 
imitate a woman in labour, ii, 
533 sq. 

Ariana, province of ancient Persia, 
i. 349 - 

Arianrhod, Celtic goddess, iii, 71 ; 
her licentiousness and her title of 
' Virgin,' 170 sq. 

Aristocratic classes, their qualities 
probably due to nurture, i, 66 ; 
adopt paternal descent, 428; 
constituted by military conquest, 

iii, 396 n'. 

Aristophanes on moon-cult in 
Attica, iii, 139. 

Aristotle, on the mental condition 
of the deaf, i, 3 ; on the blind 
and deaf, 35 ; his theory of 
generation, ii, 444; on married 
love, 339 ; on nest-building fish, 
i, 138 n®; on the anatomy of 
serpents, 661. 

Arithmetic, taste of the Polynesians 
for, i, 52 sq. 

Armenia, ancient, hierodules, iii, 
214 ; obligatory prostitution, 221; 
legend of Serpent Queen, ii, 704 ; 
the moon called the ' uncle ' of 
children, 591. 

Arnaud Daniel, troubadour poet, 
iii, 480, 481 sq. 


Arnaud Maroill, troubadour poet, 
iii, 479. 

Arras, guild of poets at, iii, 449. 

Arrest of mental development in 
savage children, i, 107-109. 

Art, origins of decorative, i, 476 sq. ; 
opposition between technique and 
inspiration in, ii, 442 sq. n. 

Artemis, called the Sibyl, ii, 600 ; 
and Endymion, iii, 47 ; associated 
with Dionysos, 144 ; as a mother- 
goddess, 170; presided over 
puberty rites at Athens, 142; as 
a hare, ii, 617 ; protectress of 
hares, 620 ; of wild creatures, iii, 
51 - 

Artemis of Ephesos, associated with 
the god Moon, iii, 121 ; wore a 
cross, ii, 753 ; her priests emascu¬ 
lated and dressed as women, 
531, iii, 213 ; hierodules in her 
temple, 215. 

Artemis Orthia, at Sparta, flagella¬ 
tion of youths in her temple, ii, 
192. 

Artemis, Thracian, iii, 138, 143 ; 
Arcadian, 140. 

Artemisia, warlike queens of Karia 
of that name, i, 389 sq. n*^. 

Arthur, King, Gildas’ description of 
his contemporaries, iii, 383 sq. ; 
not mentioned by Gildas, 384 ; his 
mythical character, 432 sq. n; 
his legend, 436 sq.; a bas¬ 
tard, 422 ; his reputation for 
cruelty, iii, 384 sq. ; healed by 
means of enemy’s blood, 450; 
annoyed at noise caused by a 
ravished woman, 404 sq.; his 
chastity, 444. 

Aru, Island of, worship of the god 
Sun-moon, ii, 710. 

Arunta tribe of Central Australia, 
Nasamonian custom, iii, 236; 
relatives have first right to bride, 
iii. 317 sq. 

Aryan,' or ' Indo-germanic ' hypo¬ 
thesis, i, 690 sq. ; 398 n.®. 

Aryan Hindus, polyandry among, 
i, 677-690; position of women 
among the, 345-362; indiffer¬ 
ence to sexual morality, 691. 
See Hindus. 

' Aryan ' peoples, polyandry among, 
i, 690-697. 
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Aryan races of Persia, polyandry 
among, i, 691. 

Aryas, name of the ancient Medes, 
i, 348 sq. ; contingent of, in the 
army of Xerxes, i, 350 ; Scythic 
tribe in Baktria and Sogdiana, 
349; use of the term by the 
Hindus, 352 ; name of Jat tribe 
in the Multan district, 352. 

Aryas, laws of the, reference to 
polyandry, i, 683 ; condemn love- 
marriages, 525 sq. 

Aryavata, or ‘ Holy Land * of the 
Hindus, i, 352. 

Ascanios, a name of the god Moon 
in Phrygia, hi, 121. 

Asceticism, India, its magic purpose, 
iii, 358 sq. ; analogous to mourn¬ 
ing rites, 357 ; supposed Eastern 
inlluence on Christian, 360; 
among the Essaeans and other 
pre-Christian Je\vish sects, 367 
sq. 

Ashango, west-central Africa, moon- 
cult in, ii, 755. 

Ashanti, physical development of 
the women, i, 443 ; women 
doctors, 486; infant-betrothal, 
537, n2, iii, 337; daughters of 
maternal uncle termed * wives,' 
i, 571 ; wives urge their husbands 
to marry more wives, ii, 262 ; 
king said to have had 3,333 
wives, 268 ; no jealousy between 
wives, 259; punishment for 
adultery with king's wives, 130 ; 
disfigurement of women for 
indiscretion and eavesdropping, 
130 ; constitution of royalty, iii, 
30 ; princesses fleece their hus¬ 
bands, ii, 219; licentiousness 
of the Queen Mother, iii, 258 ; 
funeral rites, 173 ; precautions 
taken while drinking, iii, 290; 
menstrual tabu, ii, 378 sq. ; 
tabu days, 422 sq. ; new-moon 
day called * Day of Blood,' 436 ; 
licence festivals, iii, 199 ; supreme 
god, ii, 760 ; lunar trinity, 604. 

Asherah, representing the Great 
Goddess among the Semites, iii, 
no. 

Ashtar, male form of Ishtar, iii, 83. 

Ashteroth karnaim, iii, 82 n^®. 

Asia, northern, cross-cousin marri¬ 


age, i, 569 sq. ; marriage negotia¬ 
tion, 527 n*; infant-betrothal, 
536; collective marriage rela¬ 
tions, 629-634. 

Asia, Central, trade by women, i, 
485 ; capture of women in war, 
h» 233 ; temporary marriage, 

80 ; polyandry, i, 671 sq. 

Asir, Arab tribe, sexual hospitality, 

i, 640. 

Asklepios, iii, 151 sq. 

Asrnodeus, or Aeshma daeva, iii, 

243- 

Asoka, patron of Buddhism, i, 360. 
Aspaleta, Stele of, iii, 41. 

Aspasia, ii, 341. 

Ass, sacred in Rome, iii, 190 ; the 
Virgin Mother riding on an, 170. 
Assam, tribes of, limited powers 
of chiefs, i, 493 ; trading, 485 ; 
matrilocal marriage and matri¬ 
archal constitution, 300 sq., 305 ; 
pre-nuptial freedom, ii, 45 ; inter¬ 
marriage groups, i, 578; cross- 
cousin marriage, 569; survival 
of polyandry, 669 ; nuptial con¬ 
tinence, iii, 233 ; ritual chastity, 
353 sq.; licence festivals, 198. 
Assiniboins, Siouan tribe of Saskat¬ 
chewan, secret marital visiting, 
h 515 »' deceased wife’s infant 
sister kept for widower, 623. 
Associated tribes in Australia, i, 
574 sq. 

Assyria, political gods, iii, 84 ; cross 
in, ii, 752. 

Astrology, ii, 599; Chaldaean, iii, 

81 sq. 

Asvamedha, Vedic Sacrifice of the 
Horse, i, 346 sq., iii, 188. 

Aswins, or Divine Horsemen, their 
marriage to Surya, i, 684 and n^. 
Asylum, Arab women's right of, i, 
377- 

Atagartis, the Syrian goddess, iii, 
91. 

Atahocan, Algonkin Great Manitu, 

ii, 727, 733- 

Athapascan tribes of North Amer¬ 
ica. See D6n6. 

Atharva-Veda, fraternal polyandry 
in the, i, 685 sq. 

Atheida, Irish love-stories, iii, 439. 
Athene, her lunar attributes, iii, 1 42 ; 
her serpent, ii, 708 ; mother of 
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Erecthonios, 170 ; said to have 
had no mother, 155 sq. ; her 
contest with Poseidon, i, 402 sq. 

Athenians of * Pelasgian ’ race, i, 
398 ; said to be descended from 
Atthis, 404. 

Athens, tradition of the institution 
of marriage, i, 401 sq.; marriage 

. in, 406 sq.; absence of love- 
matches, 525 ; marriage of heir¬ 
esses, 582 ; law enjoining bigamy, 
iii 335 I Moon-cult, iii, 141 sq. 

Athcraka of East Africa, homicide 
in cases of adulter}'- treated as 
ordinary murder, ii, 132. 

Atjehs of western Sumatra, matri- 
local marriage, i, 290 ; combined 
with paternal descent, 310 n*; 
whole village concerned in the 
conclusion of a marriage, 552. 

Atkinson, Mr. J. S., theory of the 
origin of exogamy, i, 243 n*. 

Atotarho, Iroquois, serpent hero, 
ii, 642. 

Atreos, i, 394. 

Atropates, his corps of female 
warriors, i, 456. 

Atthis, mythical ancestress of the 
Athenians, i, 404. 

Attica, moon-cult in, iii, 141. 

Attis, Phrygian god, identified with 
the god Moon, iii, 121 ; with 
Dionysos, 135. 

Attonga, secret society of Sierra 
Leone, ii, 549 sq. 

Augilac, custom at wedding, ii, 224. 

Augustine Saint, recommends nup¬ 
tial continence, iii, 242 ; on triune 
Semitic goddess, 90; on the 
Carthaginian Sabbath, 100 sq.; 
on the impregnation of mares 
by the wind, ii, 451 ; his mother 
offers cakes to the Virgin, iii, 
181 n^o. 

Aurora australis, thought to con¬ 
sist of angry ghosts, iii, 202. 

Aurora borealis, causes conception, 
ii. 452. 

Australia, separated from New 
Guinea since the Pleistocene 
Age, i, 79 ; disastrous effects of 
drought, ii, 506 sq. 

Australian aborigines, antiquity of 
settlement in Australia, i, 79; 
precocious development of child¬ 


ren, 107; their capacity for 
education, 52; maternal love, 
128 sq.; infanticide, 130, ii, 27 ; 
naked but for amulets, iii, 264 ; 
do not appreciate ornaments, 
266 sq. ; men more adorned than 
women, ii, 177 ; pubic flaps, iii, 
295 ; shell discs, 294 sq. ; use of 
clothes not understood, 298; 
cowries used as a remedy, 278 ; 
modest behaviour of women, ii, 
24 ; equalitarian and commun¬ 
istic social organisation, 493 sq. ; 
probably had no headmen before 
arrival of Europeans, i, 492 ; 
privileges of old men, 731 sq. ; 
degraded position of women, 
511-513 ; circumstances excep¬ 
tional, 430 sq. ; indications that 
position of women was formerly 
higher, 337-339; capacity of 
women for fighting, i, 451 ; their 
ferocity, ibid. ; barter of goods, 
213 sq.; exchange of gifts among 
friends, ii, 214 ; basketry, 465 ; 
preparation of skins, 460 ; indig¬ 
nation at breach of tribal customs, 
ii, 122 ; 

tradition of the institution of 
marriage, i, 523; difficulty of 
intercourse between tribes, 560 ; 
etiquette observed on visiting 
another tribe, 159; changes 
which their social organisation 
has undergone, 79, 727 ; types of 
social organisation, 728 ; complex 
organisation due to low cultural 
state, 729 ; principles governing 
sexual regulations, 729-31 ; 
avoidance of incest, ibid., 756 ; 
rules of exogamy, 258; inter¬ 
marriage groups, 574; cross¬ 
cousin marriage, 564 sq.; collec¬ 
tive marriage institutions, 726- 
764 ; distribution of group-mar¬ 
riage relations, 733-35 Mr. L. 
Fison’s theory of the development 
of marriage institutions, 740; 
hypothesis that they have been 
derived from individual mono¬ 
gamous marriage, 743-745 ; in¬ 
dividual marriage does not imply 
individual sexual rights, 732; 
sexual hospitality, 99 ; levirate, 
771 sq. n; sororal polygyny. 
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614; claim to wife's sisters 
lapses on divorce, 622 ; bene¬ 
ficial effects of collective marriage, 
742 sq. ; polygamy, ii, 301 sq. ; 
equality of wives, 308 ; right to 
challenge a man for possession of 
his wife, 136, 205 ; individual 
marriage economic, iii, 164 ; older 
women preferred, 732; admiration 
for corpulence, 162 ; proposals 
by women, ii, 168 ; runaway 
matches condemned, i, 524 ; mar¬ 
riage takes place late in life, 153 ; 
no economic association before 
birth of child, 85 ; men and 
women live separately, 508; 
infant-betrothal, 532 sq. and 
n*; mother sometimes disposes 
of daughter, 544 ; woman who 
has not been exchanged for 
another not regarded as properl}^ 
married, ii, 94, 220; marriages 
negotiated through intermedi¬ 
aries, i, 531 ; instability of 
marriage, ii, 83 ; separation after 
the birth of children, 88 ; simu¬ 
lated capture and resistance, 239 ; 
frequency of abduction, 105, 236 ; 
capture of women discouraged, 
234 ; suitor must defend himself 
against bride's relatives, 201 ; 
adoption of children, i, 602 ; 
collective nursing of children, 598 ; 

manifestations of jealousy, ii, 
110-112 ; inconsistent state¬ 
ments, 99 ; jealousy allayed by 
compensation, 101 ; influenced 
by tribal customs, 122 ; duels, 
118; risk of abduction, 105; 
licentiousness, 57-63 ; rape, i, 
313, ii, 21 ; regard for chastity 
alleged by Dr. Westermarck, 
57-64 ; pre-nuptial sexual licence, 
12 sq., 59-64 ; effects of con¬ 
tact with Europeans, 66 sq. ; 
Nasamonian custom, iii, 224 sq. ; 
nuptial continence, 236 sq. ; 
sexual intercourse indulged in 
in public, ii, 585 ; 

menstrual tabu, ii, 384 sq.; 
tradition of its origin, 406; 
objection to passing under a 
tree, 418; red ochre regarded 
as menstrual blood, 416 sq.; 
woman's blood as a medicine. 


410; men drink one another's 
blood, 399 ; loyalty of stranger 
secured by pouring blood down 
his throat, i, 635 ; artificial 
defloration, or ‘ mika ' operation 
on girls, iii, 320 ; subincision of 
males, 325 sq. ; sexual licence to 
avert the anger of gods, 202 ; 
women regarded as the wives of 
the moon, 585 ; funeral rites by 
women, 173 ; women regarded as 
witches, ii, 561 ; former partici¬ 
pation in magico-religious cere¬ 
monies, i, 544 sq. ; 

totemism, ii, 461, 462 sq., 466 
sq., 470, 472 sq., 476, 477-479, 
481, 487 sq., 489, 493, 697 n«; 
cosmic religious ideas, 642 sq., 
659 sq., 694-709; ritual eating 
of totem, 466 sq.; conception 
through eating animals, 472 ; 
rites for multiplication of animals, 
iii, 186 ; views on generation, ii, 
445 sq. ; moon regarded as very 
wicked, 576 ; moon-myths : the 
creator and bestower of immortal 
life, 659 sq.; gods maleficent, 
560 ; evening and morning stars 
the wives of the moon, iii, 82 ; 
regeneration through serpents, ii, 
642 sq. ; cat in the moon, 622 sq. ; 
power of medicine-men, i, 17 ; 
initiation ceremonies, ii, 194, 199, 
398, 695-709 ; drinking of urine 
at, ii, 398; beliefs concerning 
curses, i, 13 ; husband's right to 
call a woman by her name, 14 ; 
the ear regarded as the seat of 
the mind, 3. 

Austria, freedom of girls, iii, 313. 

Authority, conception foreign to 
primitive societies, i, 433, 493. 

Avalon, iii, 434, n*. 

Avanos of Paraguay, polyandry 
among the, i, 646 sq. 

Avebury, Lord, on origin of exo¬ 
gamy, 1, 203 ; of mother-in-law 
avoidance, 262 sq. 

Avesta, age of, i, 6 n. 

Avignon, brothel instituted by 
Queen Joanna, at, iii, 216. 

Avoidance, of mother-in-law, i, 259- 
267 ; of wife's grandmother, 263 ; 
of other relatives of wife, 266 ; of 
wife's clan, 263. 
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Awemba of northern Rhodesia, 
their disgust at the marriage 
customs of the Winamwanga, i, 
612. 

Awok of northern Nigeria, service 
as well as payment exacted from 
bridegroom, ii, 209. 

Ayao of British Central Africa. See 
Yao. 

Azarbayjan, the Holy Land of 
Avestic and Medic religion, i, 692 ; 
polyandry in, ibid. 

Aztecs, separation of women during 
pregnancy, ii, 392. 


Babar, Island of, (Indonesia), nup¬ 
tial continence, iii, 234 ; myth 
of the origin of death, ii, 644 ; 
diseases ascribed to the influence 
of the moon, 576. 

Baboons, live in large troops, i, 172 
n^; maternal love, 115 ; maternal 
supervision among, 254 ; adop¬ 
tion, 595 ; regarded as wise 
doctors among the Bechuana, ii, 
787 ; a form of Thoth among the 
Ancient Egyptians, ibid. 

Babwende of Stanley Pool, matri- 
local marriage, i, 282. 

Babylonians, position of women, ii, 
252 ; witches among the, ii, 
557 ; priestesses, 515, 588, lii, 
212 ; married to Baal, or Bel- 
Marduk, 210, 212 ; have children 
by the moon, ii, 588 ; hierodules, 
iii, 214 ; Holy Matrimony, 210 ; 
rites of prostitution, 219 sq.; 
calendar, ii, 422, 433 sq.; Sab¬ 
bath, 433-435 ; religion, iii, 
81-106 ; lunar trinity, ii, 604 ; 
life regarded as dependent upon 
the moon, 654 ; the moon the 
source of fertility, 588; the 
producer of vegetation, 629 ; 
cross and crescent on sacred 
stones, 753 ; theory of the Logos, 
b 4 * 

Bacchanals in Rome, men excluded, 
iii, 128; observance of chastity 
as a preparation for, 354. 

Bachofen, J. J., his contributions to 
social science, i, 408 sq. n.; his 


theory of the ‘ revolt of women,’ 
330 ; on earth-goddesses, iii, 61 ; 
on matriarchal licentiousness, 256. 
Bacon, spoilt by being cured by a 
menstruating woman, ii, 389; 
blasphemous comparison of the 
Holy Trinity to a slice of, 503. 
Badagas of the Nilgiri Hills, poly¬ 
andry of, i, 699 sq. ; loose 
marriage, ii, 31 ; late marriage, 

ii, 155 ; no account taken of 
adultery, 116 ; suicide among the 
women, 147 sq. 

Baduwis, an intermarrying com¬ 
munity in Java, i, 220. 

Baele of the Sahara, north-east of 
Lake Chad, matrilocal marriage ; 
i, 283 ; marriage automatically 
dissolved if child is not born, ii, 
86 ; old wife becomes the servant 
of younger ones, 310. 

Baganda, forcible removal of the 
bride, ii, 237; mother-in-law 
avoidance, i, 262 ; husband fined 
for wife’s adultery, ii, 129; 
modesty, iii, 308; new-moon 
Sabbath, ii, 422 sq. 

Bagesu of central East Africa, posi¬ 
tion of women, i, 324 ; select a 
wife for her working capacity, ii, 
166 ; capture of women given up 
on account of resulting warfare, 
234 sq.; sororal polygyny, i, 
618; absence of jealousy, ii, 
113 ; husband punished for wife’s 
suicide, 145. 

Baghdad, dying god worshipped at, 

iii, 97 sq. 

Bahima, of central East Africa, no 
love in their marriages, ii, 166 ; 
their contempt for agriculture, 
iii, HI ; collective sexual rela¬ 
tions, i, 717 ; nuptial continence, 
iii, 235 sq.; pre-nuptial sexual 
freedom encouraged, ii, 25 ; pre¬ 
nuptial motherhood condemned, 
ibid. ; levirate, i, 776; rules 
governing royalty, iii, 35. 

Bahnars, Central Provinces of India, 
decay of clan organisation, i, 590. 
Baholoholo, Belgian Congo, pre¬ 
cocity of children i, 106 ; crossing 
husband's threshold constitutes 
marriage, ii, 249 ; mother-in-law 
avoidance, i, 261 ; wife divorced 
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for inefiicienL housekeeping, ii, 
136; adultery not a ground for 
divorce, ibid, ; widower must 
cohabit with deceased wife’s sister 
before he can marry again, i, 623. 

Bahuana of the Congo, position of 
maternal uncle, i, 499 sq. 

Baiame, an Australian god, ii, 696- 
701 ; said to have gone away 
long ago, 512 ; fights his brother 
to obtain his wives, 205 ; as a 
turtle, 479. 

Baila of northern Rhodesia, traces 
of matrilocal customs, i, 303 ; 
pre-nuptial sexual intercourse en¬ 
couraged, ii, 40 ; compensation 
demanded for pre-nuptial mother¬ 
hood, hi, 339; female cross- 
cousins termed ‘ wives,' i, 571 ; 
wife selected by bridegroom’s 
mother, 544; marriage cere¬ 
mony not completed till after 
birth of child, ii, 85 ; instability 
of marriage, 81 ; menstrual tabu, 
379; cessation of marital rela¬ 
tions, during pregnancy and 
nursing, 394 ; importance at¬ 
tached to amulets, iii, 271. 

Baiswar, Rajput tribe of Mirzapur, 
ceremonial purification after adul¬ 
tery, ii, 136. 

Bakairi of Brazil, matrilocal marri¬ 
age, i, 279; wives accompany 
husband on visits to other wives, 

ii, 258 ; maternal uncle, 498 sq. ; 
moon-cult, 744; reluctance to 
be seen eating, iii, 291 ; modesty 
as regards the exposure of their 
feet, 300. 

‘ Bakchai ’ of Euripides, iii, 122 sq. 

Bakers’ Feast in Ancient Rome, 

iii, 18 sq.; chastity recommended 
in, 356. 

Bakitara. See Banyorc. 

Bakoki of Central Africa, pre¬ 
nuptial motherhood regarded as 
unlucky, ii, 26. 

Bakongo (Ba-Congo), maternal des¬ 
cent in clans, paternal succession 
in families, i, 582 sq. ; cross¬ 
cousin marriage, 570; sororal 
polygyny, 618 ; levirate, 768 n ; 
menstrual tabu, ii, 379. 

Bakumbi of British East Africa, 
matrilocal marriage, i, 281. 


Bakunta of central East Africa, 
collective sexual relations, i, 
717. 

Bakyiga of the Uganda Protector¬ 
ate, constant state of war between 
intermarrying clans, i, 561 ; pun¬ 
ishment of unmarried mothers, 
ii, 26. 

Balante of Senegal, women choose 
their husbands, ii, 172. 

Balasore, Bengal, polyandry, i, 673. 

Balearic Islands, ancient inhabi¬ 
tants of, Nasamonian custom, iii, 
224, 318. 

Bali, island of (Indonesia), capture 
of women, real and conventional, 

ii. 243. 

Ball, games of, as a means of 
assisting the moon, ii, 749. 

Baluba of the Congo, levirate 
observance, i, 776 sq.; barbarous 
punishment of adultery, ii, 126 ; 
secret societies, 551 ; ritual eating 
of the totem by women, 465 ; 
myth of the origin of death, 640, 
757 sq. ; morning and evening 
stars regarded as wives of the 
moon, iii, 82. 

Baluchistan, intermarriage groups 
in, 1,576 sq. ; artificial defloration, 

iii, 319; licentious customs at 
weddings, 225. 

Sec Brahin. 

Bambala of the Congo, fishing an 
occupation of women, i, 448 ; first 
wife must be of Bushongo blood, 
ii, 312 ; pre-nuptial motherhood 
forbidden, iii, 339; sexual com¬ 
munism, i, 719. 

Bambara of West Africa, marriage 
negotiated by ' go-betweens,’ 
i, 530; pre-nuptial licence and 
licentiousness, ii, 41 ; women's 
moon-cult, 754 sq.; sacred tree, 
ibid. 

Bana of Cameroons, pre-nuptial 
motherhood resented, but vir¬ 
ginity not claimed, ii, 26. 

Banaka of West Africa, frequent 
changes of partners, ii, 82. 

Banana in myths of the origin of 
death, ii, 655 sq. ; said to contain 
an image of Christ, 656 n*. 

Banaro of New Guinea, bride must 
have a child by a ‘ goblin ’ before 
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husband has access to her, iii, 
231 sq. 

Banda of French Sudan, wives urge 
husbands to acquire more wives, 

i, 262. 

Bangala of Congo, position of 
women, i, 315 ; affection for 
mother, 149 ; sororal polygyny, 
618 ; exchange of wives in cases 
of persistent adultery, ii, 103. 

Banks Islands, between Solomon 
and New Hebrides groups, no 
head-men, i, 493 ; men and 
women live separately, 508 ; wife 
selected by paternal aunt, 543 ; 
marriage negotiated by a third 
party, 531 ; mother-in-law avoid¬ 
ance, 260 ; collective motherhood 
and nursing of children, 602, 761 ; 
mythology of Qat, ii, 679 sq., 
682 ; secret society of Qat, 685 ; 
conception of Paradise, iii, 174. 

Banquets of the ancient Celts, iii, 
400 sq. 

Bantus, physical differences between 
the sexes not pronounced, i, 446 
sq.; position of women, 324; 
want of appreciation of feminine 
beauty, ii, 158 ; economic view 
of marriage, 165 sq. ; indiffer¬ 
ence to adultery, 112 sq. ; house¬ 
building, i, 480 ; licence festivals, 
lack of interest in metaphysics, 

ii, 504 ; scanty mythology, 583 ; 
religion, 758-763. 

Banyai of the Zambesi, position of 
women, i, 323 sq.; matrilocal 
marriage, 280. 

Banyang of Upper Burma, com¬ 
pelled by officials to get married, 

ii. 155- 

Banyankole, see Bahima. 

Banyoro, or Bakitara, of central 
East Africa, pre-nuptial sexual 
freedom, ii, 25 ; pre-nuptial 
motherhood condemned, ibid, ; 
economic view of marriage, 166 ; 
precautions against violence at 
weddings, 243 ; mother-in-law 
treated with reverence, i, 265 sq. ; 
nuptial continence, iii, 236 ; sor¬ 
oral polygyny, i, 618; collec¬ 
tive marital relations, 716 sq. ; 
suicide, ii, 144 ; Sabbath observ¬ 
ance at new moon, ii, 423 ; 


constitution of royalty, iii, 35 ; 
ritual eating of meat by the king, 

ii, 465- 

Baptism, secures salvation, ii, 641 ; 
thought to be necessary to the 
health of children, i, 14 n®; 
repeated when child is ailing, tbid.; 
among the Essaean Jewish sects, 

iii. 3 fi 5 * 

Baptists, Daily, iii, 365, 362 n^. 

Baraba of Nubia, matrilocal marri¬ 
age, i, 283. 

Baramura, New Guinea, licentious¬ 
ness of the natives, ii, 52. 

Barbarians, all said to worship 
Dionysos, iii, 135. 

Bards sacred, iii, 475. Sec Poets, 
Minstrels, Jongleurs. 

Barea of Abyssinia, Nasamonian 
rite among, iii, 224 ; wife obeys 
her brother rather than her 
husband, i, 499. 

Bark-cloth, manufacture of, i, 463 ; 
moon said to make, li, 620. 

Barolong, a Bechuana tribe, women 
who have intercourse with Euro¬ 
peans killed, ii, 20. 

Baronga of Delagoa Bay, late 
marriage, ii, 156; levirate, i, 
780 ; rain-making by the women, 
iii, 13 ; obscenity of women’s 
rites, 204. 

Barrenness of wife, a ground for 
divorce, ii, 86; injurious to 
kitchen-garden, iii, 55 ; caused by 
destruction of woman's girdle, 
iii, 29G; cured by intercourse 
with images or representatives 
of gods, 246 sq. ; by prostitution, 
218 sq. ; by circumcision, 324. 

Barter, rudimentary in lower cul¬ 
tures, ii, 213-215 ; conducted by 
the women, i, 484 sq. 

Barwar of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces of India, indifference to 
adultery, ii, 115. 

Bashamma of Northern Nigeria, 
fine for adultery payable in 
advance, ii, 135. 

Bashilanga of the Upper Congo, 
physical development of the 
women, i, 443. 

Basil, Saint, accused by Eunomius 
of atheism, i, 23. 

Basketry, manufacture, i, 465 sq. ; 
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its connection with pottery, 476 
sq. ; women captured by the 
Navahos for their knowledge of, 

ii, 232. 

Basoga of central East Africa, 
pre-nuptial sexual freedom sanc¬ 
tioned, but motherhood con¬ 
demned, ii, 25 ; sororal polygyny, 
i, 618. 

Basors of the Central Provinces of 
India, partake of wedding-cake 
while performing somersaults, 

i. 558. 

Basques, their language claimed to 
have been the original language 
of mankind, i, 24 n*; matrilocal 
marriage, 397; use the same 
name for the moon and for God, 

iii, 76. 

Bassa Komo of Nigeria, husband 
and wife live in dilferent parts of 
the village, i, 512 ; indifference 
to adultery, ii, 113. 

Bassam, West Africa, fine imposed 
for adultery, ii, 135. 

‘ Bassinam,’ mark worn on the fore¬ 
head by Hindu women, iii, 294. 

Bast, Egyptian cat-goddess, ii, 623. 

Bastards, heroes and distinguished 
persons among the European 
barbarians generally accounted, 
iii, 422 sq. ; the term used later 
as an epithet of abuse, ibid. 

Basutos, pre-nuptial sexual freedom, 

ii, 5 n, iii, 339; pre-nuptial 
motherhood condemned, 339; 
boys notify their parents of their 
desire to marry, i, 546 ; marriage 
arranged by maternal uncle, 449, 
542 ; conducted by negotiators, 
530 ; bride-price collected from 
all relatives, 555 ; marriage with 
paternal cousin, 555 ; suicide 
to avoid distasteful marriage, 
ii, 147; magic fires used in 
agriculture, iii, 5. 

Bataks of Sumatra, physical de¬ 
velopment, i, 218; pre-nuptial 
sexual freedom, ii, 9 n. ; position 
of women, i, 320 ; cross-cousin 
marriage, 218,567,583; attractive 
suitors rejected in favour of 
customary spouse, 546 ; rule of 
seniority in marriage, 655 ; levir- 
ate, 770 n ; equality of wives, ii, 
VOL. III. 


308 ; perforation of the penis, iii, 
328; priestesses called ‘ the 
Word,' i, 22 ; supreme gods called 
* Lords of the Moon,' ii, 604 ; 
superstition about sneezing, 
i, 10. 

Bateson, the late Professor, on 
innate disposition to super¬ 
stition, i, 43. 

Bath, attendance of women on 
men’s, iii, 405. 

Batoro, East Africa, bride selected 
by father, i, 540 ; wife valued on 
account of the vegetables she 
grows, ii, 166. 

Bats, separation of the sexes, i, 123 ; 
gregarious in summer only, 156 ; 
absence of sexual jealousy, 180 ; 
collective bringing up of offspring, 
594 - 

Batuse of the Uganda Protectorate, 
matrilocal marriage, i, 281. 

Batwa, secret society of Lake 
Bangwelu, ii, 550. 

Batz, at the mouth of the Loire, 
close inbreeding of inhabitants, 
i, 220. 

Baubo, iii, 124 n, 205. 

Bauchi plateau, West Africa, tribes 
of, fraternal sexual communism, 

i, 719. 

Bavaria, freedom of girls among the 
peasants, iii, 313. 

Bawenda of the northern Trans¬ 
vaal, pre-nuptial motherhood, iii, 
339 I young men tested at initia¬ 
tion as to their capacity as thieves 

ii, 191. 

Bayaderes. See Nautch girls. 

Baziba of the southern shores of 
Lake Victoria, severe punishment 
of unmarried mothers, ii, 26 ; 
new-moon rest-day, 422 ; do not 
mention earthquakes, i, ii. 

Bazigar of the Panjab, athletic 
competition among suitors, ii, 
202. 

Beads, magic virtues of, iii, 279 sq., 

294. 303. 

Beard, grown by women with 
functionless ovaries, or diseased 
suprarenal glands, i, 135. 

Bearded goddess, iii, 87 n’. 

Bears, no association of the sexes 
among, i, 123 sq. ; male kills 
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female, ii8 sq. ; fight for access 
to females, 182. 

Beatrice and Dante, hi, 495, 502. 

Beauty, biological foundation of 
feminine, i, 143 ; not taken into 
account in marriages, ii, 157-160 ; 
not cultivated by primitive 
women, i, 489; standards of. 
among uncultured peoples, ii. 
160-163 » thought to be derived 
from the moon. 599 sq. ; im¬ 
parted by eating hare, ii. 614. 

Beaver Indians, a tribe of the D6nc, 
fraternal polyandry among, i, 
645 ; menstrual tabu, ii, 368 sq. ; 
women pretend to be menstruat¬ 
ing in order to visit their lovers, 
404- 

Beavers, so-called communities of, 
i, 167 sq. ; female the builder 
among, 191 sq. ; male expelled 
when female has young, 124; 
duration of infancy, 99. 

Bechuana, position of women, i, 
323 ; house-building among the, 
480 sq. ; matrilocal marriage, 
280; suitor must kill a rhino¬ 
ceros, ii, 184 ; cross-cousin niarri- 
ii 571 J indifference as 
regards adultery, ii, 112, 136; 
broth of totem animal adminis¬ 
tered to children, 465 ; ears of 
children bored, iii, 270 ; warriors 
endeavour to render themselves 
invisible, i, 12 ; tradition con¬ 
cerning the origin of initiation 
ceremonies, ii, 552 ; moon-cult, 
583 ; observance of Sabbath at 
the new moon, 422 ; the sun 
not regarded, 583 ; superstitious 
regard for the baboon, 787 ; rain- 
making, iii, 15. 

Bedawi, position of women among 
the, i, 377; women warriors, 
454 ; matrilocal marriage, 373 ; 
marriage-tent, 374; simulated 
capture of bride by women, ii, 
240 ; consanguineous marriages, 
218 ; no cohabitation until ad¬ 
vanced pregnancy, ii, 86 ; exhibi¬ 
tion of the proofs of virginity, 
hi, 342. 

Beer, drunk by primitive Greeks, 
hi, 130; gods of, 133 ; regarded as 
the blood of the moon, 134, 631. 


Bees, communities of, i, 161 sq. ; 
queen at one time thought to 
be a male, ibid. ; partheno¬ 
genesis, 90 ; controlled by mem¬ 
bers of the Bee-clan, ii, 487; 
stars regarded as the moon’s, iii, 
149 ; priests and priestesses called, 
ibid. 

Beetle, sacred, ii, 777 sq. 

Bega of north-east Africa, position 
of women, i, 325. 

Beggars, monogamous, ii, 271. 

Bel, Baal, Tiamat, iii, 112 ; Bel- 
Marduk, 84 ; equivalent to 
Tammuz, 96. 

Belendas of the Malay Peninsula, 
licentiousness, ii, 47 sq. ; men¬ 
strual tabu, 398. 

Bell, Dr. Graham, on the fertility of 
deaf-mutes, on statistics of deaf- 
mutism, i, 229. 

Bellerophon, his succession to the 
throne, i, 388 ; repulsed by the 
women of Lykia, iii, 304. 

Belluno, garden - pests destroyed 
by girl walking round naked, ii, 
410 sq. 

Belors of the Pamirs, pre-nuptial 
sexual freedom, ii, 7 sq. n; 
polyandry, i, 679 sq. 

Belthane, Celtic festival of, iii, 7, 72. 

Bendis, the moon-goddess of 
Thracia, iii, 138. 

Bengal, polyandry in, i, 669, 675 ; 
licence rites, iii, 203. 

Beni-Amer of north-east Africa, 
position of women, i, 435 ; their 
affection for their brothers, 503 
sq. ; oppressed husbands fleeced, 

ii, 219. 

Benin, kingdom of. West Africa, 
constitution of the royal family, 

iii, 33 ; wives dispute for the 
honour of being killed on hus¬ 
band's grave, i, 329 ; prostitutes 
not permitted to have relations 
with Europeans, ii, 20 sq. 

Bentham, Jeremy, on low sexual 
attraction of habitual associate, 

i. 243- 

Bentley, Richard, on Homeric 
women, i, 411. 

Beowulf, i, 415 sq. 

Beraber province of Morocco, influ¬ 
ence of women in, ii, 289. 
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Berbers, relation to the Mediter¬ 
ranean race, i, 284, 395 sq. ,* 
coast populations patriarchal, 
284 ; position of women among 
Moroccan tribes, 286 ; monogamy 
among some tribes of western 
Sahara, ii, 288 sq. ; pottery 
among, i, 476. See Tuareg. 

Berecynthia, Gaulish goddess, iii, 
76. 

Beria of central India, not allowed 
to marry unless proficient in 
thieving, ii, 191. 

Bernard, Saint, on chivalry, iii, 
395» 397- 

Bernard de Ventador, iii, 478, 486, 
503- 

Bertha of the Goose Foot, iii, 434. 

Bertran d’Alamanon, iii, 488, 492. 

Bertran de Born, iii, 479. 

Bethlehem, formerly a shrine of 
Tammuz, iii, 97. 

Betsileo of Madagascar, suitor has 
to submit to being shot at, ii, 
200 sq. See Madagascar. 

Beverages, impart divine inspira¬ 
tion, hi, 131-134. 

Bharata, founder of the Lunar 
dynasty, i, 682. 

Bharia of Jubbulpore in the Central 
Provinces of India, their tribal 
law concerning persistent adult¬ 
ery, ii, 137. 

Bhongi of the North-Western 
Provinces of India, matrilocal 
marriage, i, 302. 

Bhotias of Bhutan, prohibited 
degrees among the, i, 240. 

Bhuiya of Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa, pre-nuptial freedom not 
an avenue to marriage, ii, 70 ; 
exogamy, ibtd. ; equality of 
wives, 308 ; polyandry, i, 669, 
674 ; licence festivals, iii, 198. 

Bible, thought to defile the hands, 
ii, 362 ; composition of the, iii, 
116. 

Bila-an of Mindanao, Philippine 
Islands, matrilocal marriage, i, 
291. 

Bilingual inscriptions, in Egypt, i, 
379 sq. ; in Etruria, 425 sq. 

Binjhalsa of Bengal, ' chief wife ’ 
married on succeeding to the rank 
of ‘ zemindar,' ii, 312. 


Binol, of the Pan jab, their indiffer¬ 
ence as regards adultery, ii, 115. 

Binothris (Ba-En-Neta), Egyptian 
queen of the Xlth Dynasty, iii, 

39. 

Binua (Orang Binua) of Johore, 
Malay Peninsula, matrilocal mar¬ 
riage, i, 290 ; reported mono¬ 
gamy, ii, 295 ; indifference to 
adultery, 116. 

Bir, religious society of the southern 
Sudan, ii, 550. 

Birds, prolonged infancy among 
nidiculous species, and pre¬ 
cocious young in other species, i, 
95 sq.; parental protection, ibid.; 
maternal instinct, 113; re¬ 
spective size of the sexes, 442 ; 
pairing of, 169 sq. ; does not 
take place when young require 
no care, 122 ; become promiscu¬ 
ous when gathered in numbers, 
^93 sq. ; masculine characters in 
females, 135 ; brooding in re¬ 
sponse to physical stimuli, in ; 
by males, 139 sq. ; acquire songs 
and call-notes of other species, 
25 sq. ; migrations, 113, 164. 

Bisayas of the Philippines, virgin 
bride despised, iii, 316. 

Bishops of the Essaeans, iii, 313. 

Bismarck Archipelago, see New 
Britain. 

Bisons, see Buffalo. 

Bitches, foster-motherhood among, 
h 594 sq. ; periodic maternal 
instincts during aestrus, no. 

Biting as a form of courtship, i, 
119 sq. 

Blacatz, troubadour, iii, 503. 

Black and white moon, ii, 604. 

Black Faith, ii, 568. 

Black gods, iii, 49. 

Blackfeet, western Algonkin tribe, 
chiefs regarded as beggars, i, 
494- 

Bladder, regarded by the Eskimo 
as the seat of the soul, ii, 484 ; 
Feast of, tbtd. ; used to impart 
virtues to amulets, iii, 271. 

Blancheflor, Perceval’s lady-love, 
iii, 457-^4- 

* Blessing,' the marriage ceremony 
of the early Church, iii, 249. 

Blind deaf-dumb, i, 35-40. 
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Blind, superior in mental develop¬ 
ment to the deaf, i, 33-35. 

Blonde of Oxford, hi, 4I4 sq. 

Blood, supposed horror of, ii, 398 
sq. ; regarded as a delicacy, 398 ; 
of woman dreaded, 399; com¬ 
pensation to family for shedding, 
354 ; exchanged at wedding cere¬ 
monies, i, 559 ; given by mothers 
to promote recovery of children, 
128 ; drunk to acquire loyalty, 
ii, 491 ; of deity assimilated to 
wine and other beverages, 631 ; 
of Christ, iii, 449 ; rain of, ii, 
436 ; as a mark of tabu, 412— 
417- 

Blood, menstrual, foetus supposed 
to be formed from, ii, 444 ; re¬ 
garded as the substance of the 
spirit, 413 ; as the source of 
women's witchcraft, 557 sq. ; 
as a form of Agni, 409; as a 
talisman, ibid ; used in magic, 
622 ; supposed to generate frogs 
and toads, 662 ; gums of trees 
assimilated to, 631 ; of the moon, 
436. 

Boadicea, see Boudicca. 

Boars, separation of the sexes, i, 123. 

Bobos of the French Sudan, iii, 336. 

Boccaccio, iii, 477. 

Bodo of Assam, physical develop¬ 
ment of the women, i, 445 ; 
marriage by service, 305 ; homi¬ 
cide in cases of adultery not 
excused, ii, 131. 

Boeotian agricultural rites, iii, 123 
sq. 

Boghaz-koi, cuneiform tablets found 
at, i, 350 n^. 

Bogota, dynastic incest of kings, iii, 
26. 

Bohindu of the Congo, prostitution 
of bride, iii, 235 ; nuptial contin¬ 
ence, %bid. 

Bokhara, bands of female brigands 
near, i, 456 ; isolation of women 
at childbirth, ii, 374. 

Bolivia, trial-marriage, ii, 74 ; ritual 
of pot-making, i, 473. 

Bomai, shark-god in Torres Straits 
Islands, ii, 680. 

Bombay, Muslim girls in, stay at 
home on day of the new moon, ii, 

433 . 


Bona Dea, iii, 21 ; regarded as the 
moon, 163 ; as identical with 
Medea, 162 ; the same as Vesta, 
18 ; Fescennine jests in her rites, 
206 ; ravished by Faunus, ii, 664. 

Bonald, Vicomte de, on innate 
language, i, 24. 

Bonda Gadabas of southern India, 
bride tests suitor by torturing 
him with fire, ii, 201. 

Bones, regarded as the immortal 
part of man, ii, 706 sq., 756 ; 
second burial of, 706, iii, 173 ; 
painted red, 413 ; assimilated to 
precious stones, ii, 707 ; of 
sacrificed animal, not to be 
broken, 469 and n®, 484. 

Bonfires, thought to control rain, 
iii, 5 sq. ; cats burned in, ii, 
622. 

Bongo of East Africa, limited to 
three wives, ii, 268. 

Booth cattle, i, 213. 

Boots, manufactured by Tartar 
women, i, 461. 

Bononia, iii, 69 n®. 

Bororos of central Brazil, marriage 
proposed by the women, ii, 173 ; 
matrilocal, i, 278 ; men marry 
late in life, ii, 156; husband 
visits wife by stealth, i, 515 ; 
children leave their parents as 
soon as weaned, 604 ; licence 
festivals, iii, 197; clothing does 
not serve purposes of decency, 
263 ; feathers used as a cure for 
intermittent fever, 274; chiefs 
must be good singers and poets, 
i, 21. 

Boshun, name for gods and for the 
moon in Ashanti, ii, 760. 

Bosporus, origin of name, iii, 165. 

Botanical knowledge acquired by 
women, i, 485 sq. 

Botocudos, Tapuya tribe of Brazil, 
physical similarity between the 
sexes, i, 447 ; pre-nuptial sexual 
freedom, ii, 4 n; must have 
captured a prisoner to be eligible 
for marriage, 186 ; extreme loose¬ 
ness of marriage relation, 82 ; 
copulate in public, iii, 261 ; their 
duels, ii, 119; moon-cult, 744; 
all their woes ascribed to the 
moon, 576. 
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Boucaut, Sir James Penn, on 
English race-horse, i, 211. 

Boudicca, queen of the Iceni, i, 420, 
458 ; ii, 541, 614 ; hi. 70. 

Boudin, Major, his statistics on the 
association of deaf-mutism with 
consanguine marriages, i, 227 sq. 

Bovidae, collective parental in¬ 
stincts among, i, 596. 

Bowditch Island, matrilocal marri¬ 
age, i, 295 ; observance of tabu 
days, ii, 427 sq. ; myths, 680. 

Boys brought up as girls, ii, 532 sq. 

Brahmans, their contest with the 
Kshatriya, or warrior caste, i, 

688 sq. ; regarded as gods, 15 ; 
fraternal polyandry opposed to 
their theocratic interests, 679, 
68g ; traces of matriarchal usage 
among, 361 sq. ; union with 
them desired, 689; sometimes 
play the part of stallions, iii, 229 ; 
have intercourse with sacred 
hierodules, 227; indifference to 
adultery unless publicly known, 

ii, 128 ; eat only sacrificial meat, 
470 ; rites of sexual licence, iii, 
203. 

Brahmans, Nambutiri, of Travan- 
core, impartite fraternal poly- 
androus family among, i, 653, 

689 sq. 

Brahui of Baluchistan, maternal 
uncle conducts marriage cere¬ 
mony, i, 541 ; examination of 
the proofs of virginity by a jury 
of matrons, iii, 342 ; circumcision 
of women as a cure for sterility, 
324- 

Brain, growth of, i, 100-103 I 
of idiots, 30 sq. ; brain-cells, 
larger in larger animals, 96. 

Brames of West Africa, prefer a 
wife who has had many lovers, 

iii, 316. 

Bran, the Raven, Celtic deity, iii, 
452 sq.; probably the same as 
Brennus, ibid, ; i, 418 ; and as 
Arthur, iii, 432 sq. ; keeper of 
the sacred cauldron of the Irish 
gods, 452 ; called Brons, keeper 
of the Holy Grail, 453 ; dies by 
drinking up a well, 387 n^. 

Brangien, in the story of Tristan 
and Iseult, iii, 442. 


Brazil, Indian tribes of, power of 
chiefs, i, 449 sq. ; pottery manu¬ 
facture, 472 ; clothing, iii, 297, 
288 sq. ; maternal love, i, 127 ; 
children not chastised, 131 ; pre¬ 
nuptial sexual freedom, ii, 4 n ; 
women offer themselves to war¬ 
riors, 182 ; matrilocal marriage, i, 
277 sq. ; position of the maternal 
uncle, 499; polygamy and al¬ 
leged monogamy, ii, 279-286; 
absence of jealousy between 
wives, 258 ; indifference to adult¬ 
ery, 114 ; trial-marriage, 73 sq.; 
instability of marriage, 82 sq.; 
polyandry, i, 646; levirate, 
768 n ; 

religious myths and cults, ii, 
741-745 ; menstrual tabu, 371 
sq. ; separation during pregnancy 
and nursing, 393 ; medicine-men, 
i, 17; priestesses and shaman- 
esses, 523-525 ; theory of para¬ 
digms, or ' mothers,' 7 ; modesty, 
iii, 298 sq. 

Breasts, thought to be endangered 
by exposure during pregnancy 
and suckling, iii, 301 sq. ; effects 
of exposure on Flaubert, 311 ; 
pendulous, admired, ii, 163 ; pot¬ 
tery in the shape of woman's, i, 
473 ; development in men, 446. 

Breeches, adopted by Celts, iii, 
380 n®; elder sister represented 
by, at wedding of younger sister 
in China, ii, 655 ; intermarrying 
groups called, in Baluchistan, i, 
577- 

Breeding-seasons, i, 180-182, ii, 
401-403 ; lunar influence on, 
429 .sq. 

Brennus, Brennos, war-leader of 
the Celts, iii, 452 sq. See Bran. 

* Breviari d’Amor,' iii, 490. 

Brewster, Sir David, his intuitive 
fear, i, 46 sq. 

Bribri Indians of Costa Rica, matri¬ 
local marriage, i, 276. 

Bride and bridegroom exchange 
clothes, ii, 534 n*; not present at 
wedding, i, 556 sq. 

Bride, not present at wedding, i, 
556 sq. ; non-virgin preferred, 
iii, 313-317 ; claim to virginity 
of, 334-346; marked with blood. 
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ii, 414 sq. ; prostituted to stran¬ 
gers, iii, 277, 235 ; to wedding- 
guests, 223-225 ; deflowered by 
chief or priest, 227-232 ; bride¬ 
groom’s father has first right to, 

iii, 237 ; married to a god, 246 ; 
resistance of, ii, 240-242 ; lifted 
over threshold, 247-250; in¬ 
structed by aunt having inter¬ 
course with bridegroom, iii, 235 ; 
threatened by daemons, 239 sq. ; 
whipped on wedding night, i, 
315 ; inspected by wedding 
guests, iii, 226; undressed by 
wedding guests, ibid. 

* Bride of God,’ in Irak, iii, 210. 

Bridegroom, beaten, or severely 
handled, i, 516 sq. 

Bridegroom, the Divine, iii, 207sq. ; 
243 sq. 

Bride-price, sometimes of trifling 
value, ii, 215 ; repaid by gifts of 
equal, or greater value, 215-217, 
224 ; paid by all the bridegroom’s 
relatives and shared by those of 
the bride, i, 554-556 ; paid by 
maternal uncle, 543; by the chief 
or king, 555 sq.; has not originally 
reference to access to the bride, 
ii, 226 ; regarded as a guarantee 
of bridegroom’s social position, 
216, 224-226 ; held in trust for 
the bride, 225 ; to be paid by 
seducer of unmarried girl, 39 ; its 
abolition by missionaries con¬ 
ducive to pre-nuptial licentious¬ 
ness, iii, 338 ; high, a source of 
pride to the woman, ii, 219- 
221 ; prevents marriage, 54 sq., 
301 n^ ; fixed at a uniform rate, 
223 ; in ancient Egypt, i, 382 ; 
among the Jews, ii, 212 ; in 
archaic Greece, ibid., 219 ; among 
pagan Europeans, 213, 221, iii, 
377; refunded if sister is not 
given on decease of wife, i, 
622. 

See Marriage by purchase. 

Bride-racing, ii, 206-208. 

Bridgman, Laura, blind deaf-mute, 
h 37 sq., 40 ; her use of sign- 
language in dreams, 2 ; her brain, 
102. 

Brigit, Celtic goddess, ii, 540 sq. ; 
606, iii, 69 sq. 


Brigit, Saint, her convent and 
nuns, ii, 540 ; blesses the womb 
of a pregnant nun, iii, 421. 

Briseai, women’s cult at, iii, 128. 

Britain, ’ matter from,’ in mediaeval 
romances, iii, 446 n®; the Three 
Ladies of, 69 sq., 443 n. 

See Britons. 

British Central Africa, tribes of, 
women guarded from Europeans, 

ii, 20 ; licence festivals, iii, 199 ; 
indifference to adultery, ii, 113 ; 

’ chief wife ’ changed at husband’s 
discretion, 310 ; marital relations 
discontinued during pregnancy 
and nursing, 395 ; man guilty of 
incest regarded as bullet-proof, i, 
240. 

British Columbia, tribes of, women 
as hunters, i, 447; forcible 
abduction of women, ii, 235 ; 
marriage proposals by women, 
172 ; matrilocal marriage, i, 272 ; 
bride-gift, and dowry of equal 
value, ii, 215 ; go-betweens, i, 
529; levirate, 767 n; tests of 
endurance, ii, 187 sq. ; secret 
societies, 721-723 ; religious and 
mythological ideas, ibid. 

Britomartis-Diktyna, the Kretan 
goddess, iii, 119, 162. 

Britons, ancient, pottery, i, 476; 
graves, 420 ; position of women, 
420 ; female warriors, 458 ; pre¬ 
nuptial freedom, iii, 379, 419 ; 
polyandry, i, 695 sq., 765; brought 
to Rome, 420 ; gave warning of 
their presence on approaching a 
village, 159 ; priestesses, ii, 541, 

iii, 205. 

Brittany, women impregnated by 
the moon, ii, 586 sq. ; prayers 
offered to the moon, iii, 76; 
nuptial continence, 239. 

Brooding of birds in response to 
physical stimuli, i, 111 ; by male 
birds, 139 sq. 

Brothels, attached to temples, iii, 

214 sq. ; to religious houses, 

215 sq. 

Brother, derivation of name, i, 
408; position with regard to 
woman in primitive societies, 
498-505 ; in Vedic India, 360 ; 
affection between brother and 
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sister, 503-505 ; uterine brother 
in Homeric poems, 405. 

Browne, Sir Thomas, on the origin 
of speech, i, 23 sq. ; on innate 
character of the virtues, 43 ; on 
belief concerning hares, ii, 613. 

Brutus, the founder of Britain, iii, 

431. 

Bryan. See Bran, Brennus. 

Bubastis, obscene behaviour of 
Egyptian women at the corn- 
festival of, iii, 205. 

Buchner, L., on love in inanimate 
nature, i, 117. 

Buddha, begotten by the moon, ii, 
589 ; places a hare in the moon, 
615. 

Buddhism, struggle of Hinduism 
against, i, 688 sq. ; Sabbath 
observance, ii, 424 sq. ; no 
condemnation of polyandry by, 
i, 688 ; in Tibet, 668. 

Buduma of Lake Chad, matrilocal 
marriage, i, 283. 

Buffalo, American, separation of 
sexes, i, 122 sq. ; group-feeling, 
153 ; female leaders, 185 ; in- 
breeding of, 205 ; calves follow 
hunters who have killed their 
mother, 151 sq. 

Buffalo dance of Siouan tribes, iii, 
185. 

Building by women, i, 477-83 ; in 
Lykia, 389. 

Bukat Dayaks, punishment of adult¬ 
ery among, ii, 123. 

Bulgaria, nuptial continence in, iii, 
240. 

Bulindu, secret society of the 
Baluba women, Congo, ii, 465,549. 

Bull, inbred prize, i, 209 ; its part 
in agriculture, iii, 194 ; an em¬ 
blem of generative power, ibid. 

Bull, the Divine, iii, 191-195 ; gods 
regarded as, ibid., ii, 772, 766, iii, 
no, 191 ; married to women, 
189 sq. ; representative of the 
moon, 194 sq. ; buried with 
priestesses of Hathor, 189. 

Bull's urine, used for purification 
by the Persians, ii, 376. 

Bull-roarer, i, 259, ii, 553, 544, 546, 
689, 701. 

Bunda, women's secret society in 
Sierra Leone, ii, 549. 


' Bundling,' iii, 415. 

Bungil, the Eagle-hawk, Australian 
god, ii, 479, 700. 

Burdens carried by women, i, 439. 

Burglary by boys at initiation, ii, 
191 sq. ; by knights in the age 
of chivalry, iii, 394. 

Burgundy, kings of, trace their 
descent through women, i, 414. 

Burke, Robert O’Hara, his expedi¬ 
tion across Australia, ii, 66. 

Burma, principle of pre-nuptial 
sexual freedom laid down by 
law, ii, 43 sq. ; prostitution of 
girls in former times, iii, 222 ; 
matrilocal marriage, i, 298 ; go- 
betweens, 528 ; late marriage, ii, 
^55 > legal restrictions on hus¬ 
band’s revenge in cases of 
adultery, 131 ; infibulation, iii, 
345 ; mutilation of penis, 332 sq. ; 
Sabbath observance, ii, 424 sq. ; 
amulets, iii, 280; trading, i, 
485 ; pottery, 468. 

Burma, Upper, tribes of, pre-nuptial 
sexual freedom, ii, 8 n, 69 ; said 
to promote connubial fidelity, 
ibid. ; sometimes leading to mar¬ 
riage, 72 sq. ; licence festivals, iii, 
199 ; husband and wife live in 
separate houses, i, 510. 

Burning, gods sacrificed by, iii, 

154 

Burrow of animals, selected by 
female, i, 191 sq. 

Burton, Robert, on love in inani¬ 
mate objects, i, 117. 

Buru, Island of, Indonesia, marri¬ 
ages transacted between two 
clans, i, 552 ; women warriors, 
451. See Alfurs. 

Buryat of southern Siberia, freedom 
of girls before marriage, iii, 315 ; 
matrilocal marriage, i, 297 ; bride 
and bridegroom not present at 
wedding, i, 556 ; levirate, 769 n ; 
goddess of, iii, 53. 

Bushmen, women taller than the 
men, i, 443 ; mothers offer them¬ 
selves to redeem sons from 
slavery, 128; manufacture of 
pottery, 472 ; flint scrapers, 461 ; 
women parley with strangers, 
491 ; position of women, 323 ; 
matrilocal marriage, 279 sq. ; 
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pre-nuptial sexual freedom, ii, 
5 n ; alleged regard for chastity, 
ii, 42 : mother disposes of daugh¬ 
ters, i, 543 ; instability of marri¬ 
age, ii, 81 ; adultery regarded 
with indifference, no, 112 ; re¬ 
ported monogamy, i, 299 ; sororal 
polygyny, 617 ; test of hunter’s 
skill, ii, 184 ; menstrual tabu, 
378 ; red ochre regarded as men¬ 
strual blood of the moon, 417 ; 
cessation of marital relations 
during nursing, 394 ; moon re¬ 
garded as the bestower of immor¬ 
tality, 654 ; sand thrown at the 
new moon, 675 ; sacred fires, iii, 
5 ; superstition about sneezing, 

i. 9 - 

Bushongo of the Congo, brief 
courtship, iii, 244 ; indiscriminate 
intercourse with bride, 335. 

Busoga of Luba in Central Africa, 
pre-nuptial motherhood regarded 
as unlucky, ii, 26. 

Butan, women carry men on their 
backs, i, 445. 

Butchers, regarded as priestly per¬ 
sonages, ii, 470. 

Butter, cannot be made by a 
menstruating women, ii, 389. 

Butter-fish, i, 138. 

Butterflies, parthenogenesis, i, 90 
sq. ; migrations of, 164 n^ 

Butwa, secret society of Upper 
Congo, powdered rock-crystals 
swallowed by initiates, ii, 702. 

Buying wives in England, ii, 222 n®. 

Byblos, cult of Adonis at, iii, 91 sq. ; 
obligatory prostitution, 220. 

Bygars of northern India, freedom of 
choice within a group of allotted 
spouses, i, 550. 


Cactus, worshipped in Mexico, iii, 
134 - 

Caddos, ghost-dance of, ii, 597. 

Caesar, on the polyandry of the 
Britons, i, 765 ; on the religion 
of the Celts, ii, 537, iii, 73 ; of 
the Germans, 67; in mediaeval 
literature, 431 sq. ; marries 
Morgana the fairy, 432. 


Cain, protected by Yahweh, ii, 
361 ; in the moon, 627. 

Caingang, of southern Argentina, 
matrilocal marriage, i, 279. 

Cairo, pariah dogs in, i, 205. 

' Cajus and Caja,’ formula in Roman 
marriage, iii, 247 sq. 

Cakes offered to the Queen of 
Heaven, iii, 181 ; to Demeter, 
181 sq. ; to the Virgin Mary, 
103. 

Calchaquis of Peru, position of 
w'omen, i, 318. 

Caledonians, polyandry among the, 

i, 696. 

Calendar, Egyptian and Babylonian, 
composed to mark unlucky days, 

ii, 422 ; Babylonian, 433 sq. ; 
Celtic, iii, 76. 

Calf of the leg, exposure of the, 
regarded as indecent, by the 
Baganda, iii, 308. 

California, tribes of, physical devel¬ 
opment of the women, i, 444 ; 
changes in the status of women, 

ii, 547 ; affection for mother, i, 
148 ; licentiousness, ii, 17 ; matri¬ 
local marriage, i, 272 ; bride- 
gift, ii, 215; women won in 
athletic contests, 205 ; sororal 
polygyny, i, 615 ; levirate, 767 n ; 
divorce during pregnancy of 
wife, ii, 87 ; shamanesses, 519 ; 
women warriors, i, 452 ; religious 
and cosmological ideas, ii, 736 sq.; 
myths of the origin of death, 633. 

Cambodia, go-betweens, i, 529; 
all relatives of bride and bride¬ 
groom marked with blood, 559 ; 
defloration by priests, iii, 230; 
matrilocal marriage (partial), i, 
299; suitor rejected unless he 
has seduced intended bride, ii, 
72; sororal polygyny, i, 619; 
legal restrictions on marital jeal¬ 
ousy, ii, 131. 

Camel, female repulses the male, i, 

119, ii, 400 ; ritual eating of, by 
Arabs, 467. 

Cameroons, position of women in, 
i, 440; women traders, 484; 
infanticide, 130; licence festivals, 

iii, 199 ; beggars and vagabonds 

monogamous, ii, 271 ; * chief 

wife,' the favourite for the time 
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being, 309; modesty of the 
men, iii, 284 ; women’s cult, 

549. 

Camilla, Italic queen, i, 429. 

Camillus, painted red at his triumph, 

ii. 415- 

Campas of Peru, sexual characters 
not pronounced, i, 447 ; affection 
between wives, ii, 258. 

Canaanites, see Phoenicians. 

Canada, Indian tribes of, physical 
development of the women, i. 
444 sq.; resourcefulness of the 
women, 449; parental sentiment, 
597; indifference to adultery, ii, 
113 sq. ; influence of Europeans 
on sexual morality, 64 sq. 

Canara, Pot goddess in, i, 474. 

Canary Islands, pottery, i, 470. See 
Guanches. 

Canebo of Eastern Peru, sororal 
polygamy, i, 617. 

Canelas, or Capiekrans, of Maran- 
hao, ant-test applied before mar¬ 
riage, ii, 190; reported mono¬ 
gamy, 284 sq. ; alleged regard 
for chastity, 36; lewdness of 
the women, ibid. 

Canelos of Ecuador, puerperal tabu, 
ii, 372 ; nuptial continence, iii, 
240. 

Cannibalism, men instigated to, by 
the women, i, 453 sq. 

Cantaberians, matriarchal organ¬ 
isation, i, 397; moon-cult, iii, 
77 - 

Canute, i, 416. 

Capiekrans, see Canelas, 

Captivity, effect of, on the fertility 
of animals, i, 208. 

Capture of women in warfare and 
raids, i, 439, ii, 230-235 ; dis¬ 
countenanced as resulting in 
perpetual warfare, 234 sq. See 
Marriage by capture. 

Carajas (Shamboia) of the Araguay 
River, Brazil, position of women, 
319; alleged regard for chas¬ 
tity, ii, 36 sq.; matrilocal marri¬ 
age, i, 278 ; husband a visitor, 
512; reported monogamy, ii, 
284 ; equality of wives, 308. 

Caribou, see Reindeer, American. 

Caribs of the West Indies, matri¬ 
local marriage, i, 276 ; capture of 


women, ii, 230 ; marriage nego¬ 
tiated by maternal uncles, i, 
541 ; cross-cousin marriage, 572 ; 
mother-in-law avoidance, 264 ; 
surreptitious marital relations, 
515 ; Nasamonian rite, iii, 225 ; 
duels, ii, 119; ordeal by ants, 
189; separation during preg¬ 
nancy and suckling, 392 sq. ; 
no jealousy between wives, 258 ; 
religious ideas, 741 ; dances to 
the moon, 748 ; theory of ideas, 

i, 7; tradition that men were 
formerly immortal, ii, 642 ; Tree 
of Life, 630. 

Carnival, iii, 201. 

Carnivora, superior in intelligence 
to herbivora, i, 104 ; attachment 
to human beings, 152 ; maternal 
instinct more highly developed, 
187 ; affection and social instincts, 
187 sq. ; distress of young when 
left alone, 151 ; no definite 
breeding season, ii, 401 ; cohabi¬ 
tation of male and female rare, i, 
123 sq. 

Caroline Islands, white men seldom 
seen by natives of the interior, 

ii, 68 ; pre-nuptial sexual free¬ 
dom, 70, ion; prefer a dissolute 
bride, iii, 315 ; brides of chiefs 
not permitted to marry again, 
and become prostitutes, ii, 127 ; 
modest demeanour of the women, 
24 ; absence of modesty, iii, 293 
sq.; matrilocal marriage and 
matriarchal organisation, i, 292 ; 
late marriage, ii, 154 ; levirate, i, 
771 n ; presents of bananas and 
fish offered as a bride-price, ii, 
215 ; menstrual and puerperal 
tabu, 381 ; cessation of marital 
relations during pregnancy and 
suckling, 394; sexual tatuings, 

iii, 293 sq. ; weaving, i, 464; 
women as warriors, 451 ; belief 
in the original immortality of 
mankind, ii, 653; moon-myth. 
See Radak, Micronesia Ponape. 

Carolingian nobles, iii, 388, 390. 

Carpenter, tradition that Christ 
was a, iii, 367 n^. 

Carrier Indians, a division of the 
D6ne, small authority of chiefs, i, 
494 ; treatment of criminals, ii. 
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360; equality between wives, 
307 sq. 

Cartagena, women warriors in. i, 
452 sq. 

Carthage, priestesses and prophetic 
women, ii, 515 ; hierodules, hi, 
214 ; women's festivals at the 
new moon, 100 sq.; threefold 
goddess, 90. 

Carvings in Papua, ii, 666 sq., 694 ; 
in Polynesia, i, 482. 

Cashibo of southern Peru, surround 
their huts with concealed spikes, 
i, 158 sq. 

Castration of priests, iii, 213 ; of 
gods, ii, 769 n®, 772 ; of early 
Christians, iii, 372 ; of singers of 
sacred music, ii, 514. 

Castrogiovanni, in Sicily, Ceres 
worshipped as the Virgin Mary, 
iii, 182. 

' Catalogues of women,' i, 404, 411. 

Categorical imperative, a character 
of primitive tabus, subsequently 
extended to moral principles, ii, 

358- 

Catfish, i, 138. 

Cathari, thought to derive their 
name from their addiction to the 
worship of cats, ii, 621. 

Catholic Church, views on con¬ 
sanguineous marriages, i, 237 ; on 
the physiology of generation, ii, 
449. See Church, Christianity. 

Cato, the elder, on the position of 
women in primitive Rome, i, 
428, ii, 348 sq. 

Cato, the younger, lends his wife to 
Hortensius, i, 694 sq. 

Cats, promiscuity of, i, 170 n®; 
foster-motherhood among, 594 
sq.; 

a disguise of witches, ii, 621, 
iii, 12; sacrificed by witches, 
622 ; burnt in bonfires, ii, 622 ; 
shut up in the oven for luck, 

622 ; buried in fields to promote 
fertility, ibid. ; used in rain¬ 
making ceremonies, 621 ; as love- 
charms, 622 ; said to be wor¬ 
shipped by heretics, 621 sq. ; 
associated with rain, 621 ; wor¬ 
shipped by the ancient Egyptians, 

623 ; regarded as an emblem of 
the moon, 622 sq.; believed to 


change with the phases of the 
moon, and to bear twenty-eight 
kittens, 622 sq. 

Cattle, rapid multiplication of, in 
South America, i, 207 ; famous 
English herds, 213 ; their horns 
associated with those of the 
moon, iii, 194 sq. ; women 
regarded as injurious to, 194; 
used for ploughing and regarded 
as the property of the men, ibid. 

Cauldrons, magic, of regeneration, 

ii, 543, iii, 450-453 ; sacred, of 
Jutland, ii, 542 ; of the Tuatha 
Danan, 452 ; in ancient Greece, 

451 n®. 

Cauxanas of the Upper Amazon 
valley, infanticide, ii, 28. 

Cayuga Indians, request Mohawks 
to supply them with husbands, i, 
269 sq. 

Cebus monkey, maternal instinct, 
i, 115 sq. 

Cecidomyiidae, i, 94. 

Celebes, position of women, i, 320 ; 
prostitution of girls, iii, 222 ; 
matrilocal marriage, i, 291 ; so- 
roral polygyny, 620; circumcision 
of girls, iii, 325 ; proofs of 
virginity exhibited, 342 ; per¬ 
foration of the penis, 328. 

See Alfurs, Toradjas. 

Celibacy, among the Essaeans, iii, 
367 sq. 

Celtiberians, lunar cult of, iii, 76 sq. 

Celts, identity of customs in various 
branches of the race, i, 417 ; 
matriarchal features of their social 
customs, 417-420; matrilocal 
marriage, ibid. ; inheritance of 
property in the female line, 419 ; 
initiative in marriage taken by 
women, iii, 247; sexual com¬ 
munism, i, 695-97; polyandry, 

iii, 378; polygamy, 377; impartite 
fraternal family, i, 697; sexual 
morality, iii, 376-381 ; amazon- 
ian women, i, 458 ; religion and 
mythology, iii, 68-77, 435 sq., 
193 sq.; animal dances, 182; 
houses, 401 n^; rules of honour, 
399 sq., 402-404; duels, 399 ~ 40 i- 

Centeotl, Mexican goddess, iii, 62 ; 
only small animals sacrificed to 
her, ii, 619. 
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Ceram, pre-nuptial licence, ii, 70 
sq., 9 n ; cross-cousin marriage, 

567 ; sororal polygyny, 620 ; 
bride-price paid by all members 
of clan, 556; levirate, 770 n; 
menstrual tabu, ii, 380 ; pottery, 

i, 472 ; initiation ceremonies, ii, 
711- 

See Alfurs. 

Ceramic, see Pottery. 

Cercamon, troubadour, iii, 478. 

Ceres, in Sicily, iii, 182 sq.; names 
of male relatives not pronounced 
by women in her temple, i, 429. 

Cesspools, used as reserve stores, ii, 

398. 

Ceylon, ‘ go-betweens,* i, 528 ; poly¬ 
andry, 713 sq. ; noblest women 
have the most husbands, iii, 
257 ; hare seen in the moon, ii, 
615 ; temple of Buddha's tooth, 
707 sq. 

See Singhalese, Veddahs. 

Chaco tribes, marriage proposals 
usually come from the women, 

ii, 172 sq. ; sororal polygyny, i, 
617; polyandry, 646; moon- 
cult, ii, 744. 

Chactas, maternal uncle among the, 
ii, 498. 

Chaga States, Kilimanjaro, tribes of, 
collective sexual relations, i, 718. 

Chaldaeans, name means ‘ moon- 
worshippers,' iii, 79. See Sumer¬ 
ians, Babylonians. 

Chamars of Bengal, regard adultery 
with indifference, ii, 115 sq. 

Chameleon, cousin to the moon, ii, 
655 ; in myths of the origin of 
death, 647. 

Chamois, female leaders, i, 185. 

Champollion, his view of the origin 
of maternal descent in ancient 
Egypt, i, 379 n. 

Chams of Indo-China, children 
attend their parents' wedding, ii, 
84; regard the moon as the 
bestower of immortality, 652 ; 
as being never more than thirty, 
601 ; their great goddess, iii, 
171. 

Chandai of Bengal, physical devel¬ 
opment of the women, i, 445. 

Chandans of the Himalaya, laxity 
of sexual relations, i, 655. 


Chandragupta, king in ancient 
India, i, 360. 

Chang of Manipur, men may not 
approach a woman while she is 
making pots, i, 472. 

Channel Islands, priestesses in the, 

ii, 540- 

Character, the product of nature and 
culture, i, 48 sq. ; modified by 
traditional heredity, 60-62 ; by 
war injuries, 60 sq. ; in blind- 
deaf, 35-38, 40. 

Charcoal, carried by the Man in the 
Moon, ii, 628. 

Chariots, gods and goddesses drawn 
in, iii, 65, 91, 124, 130, 210. 

Charites, the, iii, 159-161. 

Charlemagne, glorification of, iii, 
383 and ; his barbarity, 386 
sq.; induced by Alcuin to sup¬ 
press poetry, 444 sq.; tradition 
of his illegitimate birth, 423 ; 
fabulous expeditions to Jerusalem 
and to Constantinople, 383 n’, 
408 ; and Bertha of the Goose 
foot, 434. 

Charles V, his marriage to Isabel 
of Braganza, iii, 343. 

Charles Martel, iii, 388, 423. 

Charrua Indians of La Plata, their 
duels, ii, 119; their indifference 
as regards adultery, 114 ; women 
do not object to age or ugliness 
of suitor, 545. 

Chastity, regard for, supposed to 
be innate, ii, 8-15 ; alleged 
instances of the observance of 
pre-nuptial chastity among primi¬ 
tive peoples, 16-64 ; of married 
women conjoined with pre-nup¬ 
tial sexual freedom, 17-19 ,* pre¬ 
nuptial, development of the claim 
to, iii, 334-346 ; often disregarded 
in Europe, 312 sq.; regarded as 
a virtue in women only, 348, 349, 
370; notions of, in China, 346- 
348; among the Greeks, 348- 
350 ; among the Romans, 350- 
353; among the Jews, 361 
sq. ; ritual, 353-360, 369 sq. ; 
of witches and wizards, 355 sq., 
358-360 ; of priestesses, 211 sq.; 
of harvesters, 353 sq.; of war¬ 
riors, 355 ; of fishermen, ii, 427, 

iii, 354; of cooks, 356; of 
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waiters, ibid. ; in brewing poison, 
355; as a preparation for a 
cannibal feast, ibid. ; in the 
preparation of hair-oil, 355 sq.; 
among the Essaeans and Nazar- 
enes, 367-371 ; the Patristic cult 
of, 372-375 ; praises of, 494. 

Chastity girdles, iii, 345 and n*. 

Chatham Islands, see Moriori. 

Chawte, a clan of the Old Kukis, i, 
578. 

Cherkiss of the Caucasus, strength 
of the women, i, 445 ; husband 
gains access to his wife through 
the window, 514. 

Cherokee, a tribe of the Iroquois, 
capacity of children for educa¬ 
tion, i, 53 ; abortion employed in 
order to safeguard pre-nuptial 
freedom, ii, 29 ; loose marriage, 
76; mother-in-law, prohibition 
evaded by marrying her, i, 264 ; 
religious ideas, ii, 728. 

Cherubim, iii, no. 

Chessboard, the Lady of the, iii, 
458 n*. 

Chevalier, origin of the term, iii, 
396. 

Chevsurs of the Caucasus, precocity 
of children, i, 107; formerly 
simultaneously polygamous, now 
successively polygynous, ii, 270 ; 
looseness of marriage, 80 ; hus¬ 
band visits wife secretly, i, 514 ; 
return of bride to her home 
after marriage, 297; disfigure¬ 
ment of women for adultery, ii, 
106 n ; menstrual and puerperal 
tabu, 374. 

Chewing leaves to obtain inspira¬ 
tion, iii, 133, 150. 

Cheyenne Indians, an Algonkin 
tribe, position of women, i, 317 ; 
collective suckling of children, 
604 ; initiation rites, ii, 188; 
agricultural magic, iii, 3 ; myth 
of the origin of death, ii, 653 sq. 

Chia, moon-goddess in New Gran¬ 
ada, ii, 573. 

Chiaro Davanzati, iii, 494. 

Chicha, South American native 
beer, regarded as the blood of 
the moon, ii, 631, iii, 134 ; growth 
of moon due to drinking, 134. 

Chickens,instinctive fear of sparrow- 


hawk, i, 46 ; brought up by a 
bitch, 594 sq. 

Chiefs in primitive societies, i, 491- 
497* ih 360, iii, 395 ; select 
wives for their subjects, i, 540 
sq. ; chosen for the magical 
power of their wives, 275, iii, 
15 sq. 

* Chief wife,' ii, 307-315 ; acts as 
a forewoman over the others, 

310 ; the one who first bears an 
heir, 313 ; selected by parents, 

311 sq.; by tribal council, 312 ; 
may be changed, 310; position 
dependent on social rank, 311- 
315 ; in Islamic harems, 323 sq.; 
among the Jews, 317. 

Child, Holy, iii, 162 sq. 

Childbirth, among primitive women, 

i, 458 sq. ; tabus on women in, 

ii, 366-384, 390 ; on inmates of 
the house and inhabitants of the 
village, 420 sq. 

Children, deficient in social and 
moral characters, i, 71-75 ; pre¬ 
cocity of savage, 52 sq., 106 sq. ; 
early arrest of mental develop¬ 
ment, 107 sq. ; think aloud, i, 2 ; 
suicide among, ii, 439 sq. and 
n*; experiments on, as to the 
origin of language, i, 23 sq. ; 
stories of wild, 26-30 ; 

fed first in case of famine, i, 
128 ; not chastised, 131 ; pre¬ 
nuptial, do not necessitate mar¬ 
riage, ii, 71-73 ; killed, 25-29 ; 
brought up by mother’s brother, 
i, 500-502 ; in ancient Egypt, 
380; in Lykia, 389; become 
their father’s heirs, ii, 228 sq. ; 

birth of, stabilising effect on 
marriage, i, 306, ii, 84 sq. ; 
dissolution of marriage after, 86 ; 

fight against father's clan, i, 
507 ; follow mother on separation, 
271, 289, 290, 318, 321, 366, 
380; ii, 78, 87-89; collective 
parental sentiment towards, i, 
597; unacquainted with their 
father, ii, 82, 88; protected 

by amulets, iii, 284 sq., 302 
sq.; against envy and the evil 
eye, 357 • painted red, ii, 415 ; 
held up to the moon, 590 sq.; 
laid on the earth, iii, 58. , 
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Chili, polygamy, ii, 279; licence 
festivals, iii, 196 ; moon-cult, ii, 

741. 

Chilperic, his sexual morals, iii, 
386 ; writes poems, 425 n*. 

Chimitas, in New Spain, female 
warriors, i, 453. 

Chimpanzee, habits of, i, 174 sq. ; 
at zoological station, Teneriffe, 
191 ; occasionally carnivorous, 
ii, 460. 

Chin, double, admired by the Arabs, 
ii, 162. 

China, aboriginal tribes of, matri- 
local marriage, i, 298. 

China, destruction of ancient his¬ 
torical records, i, 362 n^; tradi¬ 
tion concerning the institution 
of marriage, 522 sq. ; indica¬ 
tions of former matriarchal in¬ 
stitutions, 362-368 ; exogamous 
clans, 363 ; marriage customs, 
364-366 ; marriage regarded as 
an alliance between families, 
526; marriage between dead 
persons, 526 ; matrilocal marri¬ 
age, 364 sq. ; polygamy and 
position of women, ii, 325-334 ; 
enhanced respectability of poly¬ 
gamy, 266 ; ' great' and ‘ little * 
wives, 328 sq. ; ‘ great wife ' 

must be of Tartar blood, 312 ; 
sororal ploygyny, i, 619 ; decay 
of polygamy, ii, 275 sq. ; infant 
marriage condemned, iii, 346 n^; 
indissolubility of marriage after 
three years, ii, 329 ; new wives 
procured by older wives, 262 sq. ; 
no common life between husband 
and wife, i, 510; avoidance of 
father-in-law, 263 ; levirate, 672 
sq. ; rule of seniority in marriage, 
655 ; indications of former collec¬ 
tive relations, 672 sq. ; disgust at 
foreign marriage customs, 612 ; 
imperial harem, ii, 327 ; 

care observed in handing any 
object to a woman, ii, 407; 
feminine virtue, iii, 346-348; im¬ 
perial order for feminine virtue, 
347; defloration of girls by 
nurses, 319 ; inspection of bride, 
226; costume of women, 308 ; 
style of clothing said to have 
been introduced to distinguish 


the sexes, i, 447; physicians' 
attendance on women, iii, 347 ; 
courtesans, ii, 333 sq. ; Chinese 
vice, iii, 348. 

union of women with gods, iii, 
218; empresses, i, 367; emper¬ 
or's duty of praying for rain, ii, 
510 ; Holy Virgin, iii, 176 sq. ; 
cross, ii, 752 ; dragon, 673 ; 
‘ Feast of cold eating,' iii, 7; 
moon-hare, ii, 615 sq. ; fire not 
mentioned where there is risk of 
conflagration, i, ii. 

Chinese account of the Yue-chi, i, 
357“3591 of the kingdom of 
women, iii, 23 ; of marriage in 
Sumatra, i, 287. 

Chinook Indians of western Ore¬ 
gon, matrilocal marriage, i, 271. 

Chins of Upper Burma, wife selected 
for her agricultural skill, ii, 165. 

Chios, girls earn their dowry by 
prostitution, iii, 220. 

Chippeway, or Ojibwa, an Atha¬ 
pascan tribe, pre-nuptial freedom 
does not lead to marriage, ii, 71 ; 
mother arranges marriage of son, 

i, 543 ; mother-in-law avoidance, 
disuse of, 263 ; sororal polygyny, 
615 ; no social intercourse 
between husband and wife, 127 ; 
widows inconsolable, 133 ; chil¬ 
dren must not utter their own 
name, 9. 

Chiquitos of Bolivia, moon-cult of, 

ii. 744- 

Chiriguanos of the Gran Chaco, 
precocity of the children, i, 106 
sq. ; sororal polygamy, 617, ii, 
280; menstruation ascribed to 
serpents, 668 ; women jealous of 
Spanish concubines, iii, 259. 

Chittagong Hills, tribes of, go- 
betweens, i, 528. See Chukmas, 
Khyougtha, Tipperahs. 

Choctaw Indian, anxious to become 
a citizen of the United States, i, 
335- 

Chorosmians in the Achaemenian 
empire of Persia, i, 350. 

Choroti of the Gran Chaco, licence 
festivals, iii, 197; copulate in 
public, 261. 

Chota Nagpur, rajahs of, descended 
from a serpent, iii, 188. 
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Chrestien de Troyes, on the usages 
of chivalry, iii, 404 ; his poem on 
the Holy Grail, 453 sq. 

Christ, or Messiah, ‘ The Anointed,’ 
an epithet of the Babylonian 
Divine Son, Tammuz, iii, 94 n® ; 
Adam the first, 366 n^; Joshua 
or Jesus, the last, ibid. ; three¬ 
fold, ii, 608 ; as a serpent, 650, 
672 ; as a fish, 672. 

See Messiah, Jesus. 

Christianity, ascetic tendencies 
thought to have been derived 
from Eastern asceticism, iii, 360 ; 
its adaptation of the Jewish 
Sabbath, ii, 438; introduces 
religious marriage, 353. 

Christians, first use of the name, 
iii, 367 n^; anxious to be cas¬ 
trated, 372 ; marriage among 
the early, 248 sq. ; licence rites, 
368 n* ; regarded as sun-worship¬ 
pers, 366 n^. 

Chthonic deities, iii, 145--147, 155. 

Chuhra of the Panjab, wedding 
meal among, i, 558. 

Chukchi of north-eastern Asia, pre¬ 
nuptial sexual freedom, ii, 7 n ; 
cousin-marriage, i, 570 ; infant- 
betrothal, 247, 545; husband 
chosen in athletic contest or foot¬ 
race, ii, 206 ; tests of endurance 
applied during period of service, 
210 sq. ; partial matrilocal marri¬ 
age, i, 296 ; instability of marri¬ 
age, ii, 80 ; sororal polygyny, i, 
618; levirate, 654, 769 n; 

harmony between wives, ii, 259; 
old wife becomes servant of 
younger ones, 309 ; reduced cir¬ 
cumstances give rise to mono¬ 
gamy, 182, i, 632 sq. ; refusal of 
sexual hospitality resented, 636 ; 
collective marital relations, 632 
sq. ; tabus at childbirth, ii, 373 ; 
house-building, i, 478 ; embroid¬ 
ery, 462 ; slaughter of food- 
animals regarded as a sacrifice, 

ii, 470; religious functions of 
women, 560; shamans derive 
their power from the moon, 597 ; 
shamanesses married to stones, 

iii, 209 ; goddess, 53. 

Chukmas of the Chittagong Hills, 

punishment of rape, ii, 21. 


Church, condemns superstitions, ii, 
608 ; recommends observance of 
menstrual tabu, 396 ; of nuptial 
continence, iii, 241-243 ; and in¬ 
cest prohibition, i, 237, iii, 416 ; 
adapts Jewish Sabbath, 432 ; late 
evolution of marriage liturgy, iii, 
249 ; regulates marriage among 
European barbarians, 420; pro¬ 
scribes pagan poetry, 445 sq. 

Church, Anglican, averse to con¬ 
troversy, i, 64. 

Chuvash, late marriage, ii, 155 ; 
young men marry old women, 
160 ; suicide from revenge, 145. 

Cimbri, priestesses, ii, 542 ; brazen 
bull, iii, 194 ; women at Aquae 
Sextiae, i, 458. 

Circassia, inbreeding of horses, i, 
205 ; puerperal tabu, ii, 374. 

Circles, stone, iii, 73. 

Circumcision, traditional origin of, 
iii, 323 sq., 332 ; as a test of 
endurance, li, 192 sq. ; of boys 
by incision, iii, 325-330; tabu 
after, 332 ; candidates dressed as 
girls, ibid. ; sexual licence after, 
199 sq. ; among the Arabs, 330 
sq. ; in America, 329 ; observed 
by the Essaeans and Nazarenes, 
365 ; probably an imitation of 
female circumcision, 325—333. 

of females, iii, 321-325 ; not 
observed by girls of noble birth, 
336 ; followed by sexual freedom, 
332 sq. ; as a cure for sterility, 
324 ; among the Jews, 322 sq. ; 
of the Virgn Mary, 323. 

See Defloration, artificial. 

Circus in Rome, under the patronage 
of Luna, ii, 749. 

Cirrhipeds, diminutive males among, 

i, 442. 

Civilisation, not associated with 
race, i, 58-60 ; first made possible 
by the development of agriculture 

ii, 251 ; status of women thought 
to be an index of, i, 310 sq. ; 
the product of patriarchal condi¬ 
tions and of the masculine intel¬ 
lect, 343 sq., iii, 507. 

Clan, maternal, or ’ Motherhood,' i, 
370 sq.; breakdown of organisa¬ 
tion, 589; kinship in Tibet, 
656 n®; unit of primitive Roman 
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society, 421 sq. ; Chinese, 363 ; 
love of, greater than love between 
husband and wife, 519. 

‘ Classificatory ' terms of kinship, i, 
591-608, 760-763. 

Clay, quality of used in pottery, i, 
475 ; men painted with, in religi¬ 
ous ceremonies, iii, 145. 

Clement of Alexandria, on the 
shame of womanhood, iii, 373 ; 
on the permissibility of marriage, 
374 - 

Clementine Homilies, iii, 364 n®; on 
chastity, 370 sq. 

Cleopatra, iii, 44. 

Clih-dwellings, i, 470, 479. 

Clothes, said to be used to distin¬ 
guish the sexes, i, 447 ; regarded 
as part of the wearer, and as 
communicating their owner’s 
character, ii, 532 ; worn by 
priests, impart sanctity, 532 ; of 
women, impart magical powers, 
534 ; of women, worn by retired 
warriors, 532 ; taken possession 
of at licence festivals, 534 n^ iii, 
221 ; exchanged between bride 
and bridegroom, 534 n®; 

not primarily employed for 
purposes of modesty, lii, 263 sq. ; 
adopted for purposes of protection 
from the weather, 264-266 ; not 
primarily used from a desire for 
ornament, 268 sq. ; primitive, 
consists of amulets, 271 sq. ; 
assumed by women on marriage, 
306 sq. ; avoided so as not to 
interfere with fertility, 282 ; mis¬ 
use of, 297 sq. ; objected to, 
ibid. 

Clothwig, king of the Franks, iii, 
385 n‘. 423. 

Cochin-China, matrilocal marriage, 
h 299 ; ' go-between,' 529. 

See Tonkin. 

Cocoa, worshipped in Peru, iii, 134. 

' Coemptio,’ marriage by, ii, 345, 
347 - 

Coffee, thought to increase fecun¬ 
dity, ii, 474. 

' Cognomen ' and * agnomen,' i, 426. 

Cogul, in northern Spain, rock- 
shelter of, iii, 186. 

Cohabitation of husband and wife, 
marriage without, i, 382, 282 sq. 


Cojote, American lunar deity, ii, 
611, 737 - 

Collinos of the Amazon, menstrual 
tabu, ii, 371. 

Colombia, see New Granada. 

Colours of male animals, i, 181. 

Columba, Saint, his power to praise 
or blame, i, 21. 

Columbia, Indians of, offer their 
women to a negro, iii, 222. 

Comanches, Pawnee tribe, pre¬ 
nuptial sexual freedom, ii, 17, 
19; women rarely have inter¬ 
course with Europeans, 19 ; white 
prisoners compelled to have inter¬ 
course with their women, iii, 222 ; 
duels among, ii, 119. 

Combats, single, among the Euro¬ 
pean barbarians, iii, 399 sq. 

Comet, does not impress the Ara- 
waks, ii, 582. 

Commerce, not understood in lower 
cultures, ii, 213-215. 

Communism, primitive, ii, 493-498. 

Companions of childhood, marriages 
of, i, 244-247. 

Competitions of suitors for a bride, 
202-208. 

Competitive marriage by service, 

ii, 209. 

Compulsion, not used in primitive 
societies, i, 436; seldom em¬ 
ployed in enforcing pre-arranged 
marriages, 548 sq. 

Conaire, Irish hero, his tabu, iii, 402. 

Concealment, supposed to have 
been primitively sought during 
sexual intercourse, iii, 260. 

Conception, immaculate, ii, 449, 
450-455 i iih 282 sq. ; caused 
by the Deity, 449 ; by spirits, 
449-451 ; by the sun, 451 sq. ; 
by rain, 452 ; by water, 670 sq. ; 
by wind, 451 ; by the moon, 
584-589 ; by food eaten, 485 ; 
by eating the totem, 472-476 ; 
thought to take place in the 
breast, 447. 

Conchobar, king of Ulster, a bastard, 

iii, 422 ; assimilated to Christ, 
431 ; his conscientious exercise 
of the * jus primae noctis,' 230. 

Conebo of the Amazon, their in¬ 
difference as regards adultery, 
ii, 114, 
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Confarreatio, marriage by, ii, 345 
sq. ; obligatory for the Flamen 
Dialis, hi, 20. 

Congo, empire of, iii, 28; 

tribes of, men more adorned 
than women, ii, 180; sexual 
division of labour, i, 450 ; women 
doctors, 486 ; pottery, 469 sq. ; 
trade, 484; weaving, 464; re¬ 
spect for mother, 149; pre¬ 
nuptial sexual freedom, ii, 6 n, 
72 ; infant-betrothal, i, 246; 
experimental marriage, ii, 72; 
women with child preferred, iii, 
314 ; maternal uncle disposes of 
nieces, i, 542 ; matrilocal marri¬ 
age, 282 ; intermarriage of clans, 
576 ; levirate, 768 sq. ; sororal 
polygyny, 618 ; equality of wives, 
ii, 309 ; new wives taken at old 
wives' request, 262 ; indifference 
as regards adultery, 113 ; separa¬ 
tion during pregnancy and nurs¬ 
ing, ii, 394 sq. ; women’s moon- 
cult ; secret societies, 549, 755 
sq. ; sexual tatuing, iii, 292 sq. ; 
misuse of trousers, 298 ; modesty 
of pregnant women, 302 ; amu¬ 
lets, 271 sq. ; chastity observed 
on visit of priestly personage, 358 ; 
licence festivals, 199; phallic 
images, 205 ; ritual obscenity, 
204 ; myth of origin of death, ii, 
646, 655. 

Conivos, Upper Ucayali, artificial 
defloration, iii, 320 sq. 

Cons, Peruvian god, ii, 740. 

Consanguineous marriages, sup¬ 
posed evil effects of, i, 222-240; 
thought to result in mental defects 
in the offspring, 233 sq. ; views 
entertained by uncultured peoples 
concerning, 238-240 ; evil effects 
on parents, 239; on the whole 
community, tbid. ; cause earth¬ 
quakes, volcanic eruptions, and 
floods, 239 ; view of their evil 
effects probably founded on reli¬ 
gious prohibition, 237 sq. ; sup¬ 
posed effects vary with customs 
of the people, 239 sq. ; supposed 
by some to have beneficial effects, 
240. 

Constantinople, inbreeding of dogs 
at, i, 205 sq. ; fabulous ex¬ 


pedition of Charlemagne to, iii, 
408. 

Contracts, fidelity in the keeping of, 
among uncultured races, ii, 104, 
123 sq. 

Contracts of marriage in ancient 
Egypt, i, 382-385. 

Conversion of savages, iii, 254 sq. ; 
of the European barbarians, 
382. 

Cook, Captain, thought by the 
Hawaiians to be horned like the 
moon, iii, 195. 

Cook Islands, see Hervey Islands. 
Cooking, bad, a ground for divorce, 
ii, 136 ; moon engaged in, 626 sq. 
Cooks, regarded as sacred, ii, 470 ; 
expected to practise chastity, iii, 

356- 

Cooley, Bull of, iii, 193 sq. 
Coprophagy, i, 274 n, ii, 398. 

Copts, circumcision of girls among 
the, iii, 322 sq. ; digital deflora¬ 
tion and exhibition of the proofs 
of virginity, 342. 

Coquetry, slightly developed in 
primitive women, ii, 177-179. 
Coral, its magic virtues, iii, 278 sq. 
Corinth, courtesans of, lii, 215. 
Coriolanus, story of, i, 429. 

Corn, assimilated to a child, iii, 55 ; 

to Jesus Christ, 54. 

Corn feast of the Sioux, ii, 519. 
Corn goddesses, iii, 53 sq., 61. 
Cornford, Mr. F. M., on the origin 
of the scientific conception of 
natural Jaw, ii, 603. 

Coroados of Brazil, women reward 
victors in athletic contests, ii, 
203; unstable marriage, 82 ; 
divorce on account of dissimi¬ 
larity of culinary tastes, ibid, ; 
puerperal tabu, 372 ; separation 
during pregnancy and nursing, 
393 ; moon-cult, 744. 

Cosmo and Damianus, Saints, their 
festival at Isemia, iii, 219. 

Costa Rica, matrilocal marriage, i, 
276. 

Cougar, no association between the 
sexes, i, 124. 

Courtly love, iii, 497. 

Courtship, obstacles to personal, in 
primitive societies, i, 560 sq. ; 
absence of, ii, 78. 
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Cousin-marriage, of cross-cousins, i, 
563-572 (see Cross-cousin mar¬ 
riage) ; of ortho-cousins, 581; con¬ 
demned, 597 sq. ; resulting from 
association in childhood, 244 sq. ; 
regarded as injurious to offspring 
by the Herero, if cousins are not 
cross-cousins, 240 ; in England, 
223 sq. ; among the Jews, 372 n’; 
not attended with evil results, 
218 sq. 

Cow, deaf, unable to low, i, 26. 

bride assimilated to a, iii, 
247 sq. ; priestesses assimilated 
to, 189, 193. 

Cowardice, causes loss of tribal 
rights to relatives, iii, 390. 
Cow-dung, used for plastering huts, 
i, 481 ; must not be touched by 
a menstruating woman, ii, 379. 
Cow-goddesses, lii, 71, no, 119, 
163 sq., 190, 192. 

Cowry-shell, magic functions of, 
iii, 275-278; assimilated to a 
vulva, 275 ; in clothing, 276 sq., 
285. 

Coyapas of Brazil, log-races, ii, 
203. 

Coyness, i, 120, ii, 364. 

Crabs, maternal instinct in, i, in ; 
regarded as immortal owing to 
power of moulting, ii, 656. 
Cradles of Hupa Indians, i, 465 sq. 
Crawley, Mr. A. E., on ritual cap¬ 
ture, ii, 242. 

Creator, function of, not understood 
by savages, i, 17, ii, 683 sq., 
727; totem as, 478 sq., 505 ; 
JEgyptian, i, 5 ; poet as, 17. 

Cree Indians, Algonkin, precocity, 
i, 53 ; matrilocal marriage, 270 ; 
sexual hospitality, ii, 107 ; father 
takes name of child, 90 ; women 
nasty in their personal appear¬ 
ance, 178 ; adultery punished by 
amputation of nose, 107. 

Creek Indians of the lower Missis¬ 
sippi, women procure abortion in 
order that their sexual freedom 
shall not be interfered with, ii, 
28 sq. ; have sexual intercourse 
in public, iii, 261 ; abductor's 
claim to a woman recognised 
after unsuccessful pursuit, ii, 137; 
their log-god, iii, 92. 


Cremation of Homeric heroes, i, 
413 n. 

Crescent, associated with cross, ii, 
753 ; on Spanish coins, iii, 77 ; 
the badge of Islam and of Israel, 

78. 

Crime, rare in primitive societies, ii, 
355-357- 

Criminals, sacred character of, ii, 
360 sq. ; protected by chiefs and 
kings, 360; possess miraculous 
powers, 361 ; regarded as re¬ 
deemers, 361 n®. 

Cristinobyl the Great, empress of, 
iii, 460 sq. 

Crocodile, sacred, ii, 482 n, 668-691. 
Crom Crunch, ancient Irish idol, ii, 
540, iii, 72 sq. 

Cross, ii, 7/^ 7 ; among Bushmen and 
Hottentots, 749 sq. ; in Krete, 
iii, 118 ; associated with the 
crescent, ii, 752 sq. ; symbol of 
extension, 750; of the moon 
604. 

Cross-cousin marriage, i, 563-587 ; 
interpretation of its origin, 580- 
584; economic view, %bid. ; in 
patriarchal societies, 582 sq. ; 
in Tibet, 656; condemned by 
some Brahmanical sects, 588. 
Cross-fertilisation of some flowering 
plants, i, 216 sq. 

Crossing, indisposition to, among 
varieties of animals, i, 206 ; by 
breeders, 212 sq. 

Cruelty, originally associated with 
the sexual instinct, i, 118-120; 
of children, 73 sq. ; of women, 
453 sq., iii, 392 sq. 
Crustaceans, parthenogenesis 
among, i, 89, 91 ; maimed during 
sexual intercourse, 119. 

Crystals, magic character of, ii, 700- 
722. 

Cuchulainn, Irish divine hero, i, 418, 
458, ii, 453, iii, 377 sq., 408, 402, 
424, 440, 458. 

Cuckoo, habits of, i, 140 ; solicitude 
of foster-mother, 595 ; no differ¬ 
ence in size between the sexes, 
442. 

Culture, primitive, difference be¬ 
tween it and advanced culture, i, 
488 sq. 

Cumana, in Venezuela, position of 
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women, i, 318 ; their endurance 
during childbirth, 459. 

Curaja of central Brazil, marriage 
avoided, ii, 156. 

Curetus of Rio Negro, reported 
monogamy, ii, 284. 

Curiae, Roman, metronymous.i, 422. 

Curse, can strike at a distance, i, 
13 ; of mother, 257; of wife, 
precludes further marital rela¬ 
tions, ii, 407 ; bestowed for luck, 
iii, 35 S. 

Customs, primitive, repudiated on 
moral grounds, i, 712 sq. 

Cymatogaster aggvegatus, i, 94. 

Cynics, advocated sexual commun¬ 
ism, iii, 349. 

Cynocephalus, Thoth as, ii, 787. 

Cyprinodont fishes, males liable to 
be eaten by the females, i, 442. 

Cyprus, shrines of Adonis at, iii, 
97; hierodules, 214; modem 
pottery, i, 474. 


Daflas of Assam, polyandry, i, 669. 

Dagari of the French Sudan, first 
wife selected by the bridegroom's 
father, i, 539 ; adultery not a 
ground for divorce if unattended 
with abduction, ii, 104. 

Dagda, the supreme Irish god, iii, 
73 sq. ; his magic cauldron, 452. 

Dagomba of West Africa, funeral 
of chief, ii, 468. 

Dagon, Syrian fish-god, ii, 672, iii, 
112. 

Dahae, or Daves, a tribe of the 
Scyths, i, 349. 

Dahomey, physical development of 
the women, i, 443 ; Amazons of, 
454 sq. ; aristocracy patriarchal, 
428 ; maternal uncle, 300 ; sui¬ 
cide of girls to avoid being 
married to the king, ii, 147; 
revolution in the constitution of 
royalty, iii, 32 ; jealous guarding 
of the king's wives, ii, 125 ; the 
king a rain-maker, 309; magic 
functions of the queens, or 
* Mothers,' iii, 16 ; king reluctant 
to sign his name, i, 14 ; religion 
of, ii, 760 sq. ; priestesses of the 


moon, 604, 316 ; sacred vessels, i, 
475; women inspired by serpents, 
ii, 663. 

Dakota Indians, or Sioux, matri- 
local marriage, i, 271 ; commuta¬ 
tion of mother-in-law tabu, 263 ; 
sororal polygyny, 613 ; child¬ 
birth, 439 ; suicide, ii, 144, 148 ; 
preparation of warriors, iii, 333 ; 
conception of ' wakan,' ii, 362. 

Dalmatia, marriage of heiresses in, 

i, 310. 

Damaras, or Herero, affection for 
mother, i, 149; trifling bride- 
gifts, ii, 214; curse of wife 
dreaded, 407. 

See Herero. 

Damascus, licentious saint at, iii, 
228 ; vine-god, 134. 

' Dame Blanche,' iii, 436. 

Dances, marriages contracted at, i, 
574- 

Dancing as a test of endurance, ii, 
195 sq. ; magic effects of, iii, 
747-749, 128; carried to the 
point of exhaustion, ii, 348, 192 ; 
to the moon, 709, 743 sq.; 733 

sq. ; 747> 753“755» 433- 

Danes, royal succession among, i, 
416 ; marriage by purchase, ii, 
221. 

Dante, on Provengal poetry, iii, 
491 ; on Arnaud Daniel, 480 ; 
on the ‘ Stil nuovo,’ 492 sq. ; 
represents the Devil as a trinity, 

ii, 608 n*; Cain in the moon, 
627 n’; and Beatrice, iii, 493, 

503. 

Danube, the Dorians on the, i, 398. 

Daramulum, Australian super¬ 
natural being, ii, 344, 696-701, 
708; said to have established 
marriage regulations, i, 323 ; not 
worshipped, ii, 312. 

Dardistan, vestigial matrilocal cus¬ 
toms, i, 303. 

See Hindu-Kush. 

Darfur, matrilocal marriage, i, 283 ; 
maternal uncle, 300 ; absence of 
jealousy, ii, 113. 

Darius Hystaspes, calls himself an 
Arya, i, 349 ; and the wife of 
Intaphemes, 304. 

Darjeeling district, polyandry in, i, 

669. 
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Darma of the southern Himalaya, 
sexual laxity, i, 65. 

Darwin, Charles, supposed heredi¬ 
tary genius in, i, 58; on the 
effects of inbreeding, 215 sq. ; 
in domestic animals, 210; in 
pigs, thid. ; on the origin of 
exogamy, 243 ; 6n heredity of 
deafness, 232 ; on cross-fertilisa¬ 
tion in flowering plants, 216 ; on 
the derivation of social senti¬ 
ments, 159; on roughness of 
boys, 146 n^ ; on the origin of 
menstruation, ii, 429; on his 
son, * Doddy,’ i, 72 ; on mono¬ 
gamy and intelligence among 
animals, 169; on the sexual 
habits of cats, 170 n^; of 
monkeys, 173 n®; on the trans¬ 
ference of sexual characters, 135- 
137- 

Darwin, Sir George, his investiga¬ 
tions on the effects of cousin- 
marriage, i, 223 sq. 

Da Souza, effects of inbreeding 
on his progeny at Widdah, in 
Dahomey, i, 222, 

Daughters, affection for mother, i, 
150 sq. ; education by mother, 
ii, 198 n^; not permitted to 
leave their home after marriage, 
i, 283, 295, 302; averse to 

leaving their home after marriage, 
251 sq., iii, 247 (see Matrilocal 
marriage) ; do not object to 
choice of husband by parents, 
331 sq. ; provide for their parents, 
382 ; marriage of, to father, i, 
257- 

* Daughters of Flowers,* courtesans 
in China, ii, 333. 

' Day of Blood,* in Ashanti, ii, 436. 

Dayaks of Borneo, parental affec¬ 
tion, i, 129 ; filial affection, 148 ; 
women as warriors, 451 ; as 
hunters, 448 ; as doctors, 487; 
position of women, 320 ; more at 
ease than the men when dealing 
with strangers, 490; marriage 
proposed by women, 490; wife 
chosen by mother, 544 ; utilita¬ 
rian view of marriage, ii, 181 ; 
pre-nuptial sexual freedom, 9 
sq. n^®; marriage involves little 
change in sexual relations, 78 sq.; 


matrilocal marriage, 291 ; infant- 
betrothal, i, 246 ; instability of 
marriage, ii, 78 sq. ; differences 
in manifestations of marital jeal¬ 
ousy in various tribes, 123 sq. ; 
licentious habits, 124; women 
modest and unchaste, 24; 
honesty, 123 sq. ; marital fidel¬ 
ity, 18 ; suitor must submit to 
being shot at, 201 ; marriage 
negotiated by accredited repre¬ 
sentatives, i, 531 ; head-hunting 
instigated by the women, 453, 
ii, 185 ; women apply tests of 
endurance, 201 ; puerperal tabu, 
421 ; circumcision, iii, 328 ; per¬ 
foration of the penis, ibid, ; nup¬ 
tial continence, 234, 240 ; clan¬ 
destine intercourse between hus¬ 
band and wife, i, 516 ; dread of 
camera, iii, 301 ; priestesses, ii, 
526 sq. ; obscenity, ritual, iii, 
204 sq. ; are prostitutes, 213 ; 
religion, ii, 711 sq. ; licence 
festivals, iii, 197 ; myth of the 
origin of death, ii, 645 ; agricul¬ 
tural rites, iii, 3 ; observance of 
tabu days, ii, 425 sq. 

Dayaks, Sea, physical development 
of the women, i, 445 ; notions 
concerning incest, 246; pre¬ 
nuptial freedom and nuptial fidel¬ 
ity, ii, 18 ; women modest and 
unchaste, 24 ; economic view of 
marriage, 181 ; matrilocal mar¬ 
riage, 291 ; clandestine visiting, 
516 ; observance of tabu days, ii, 
425- 

Days, lucky and unlucky, ii, 421 sq. 

Dead, marriage between the, i, 526 ; 
eaten by the moon, iii, 132 ; 
gods of tile, 73 sq. 

Deaf, thought to be devoid of the 
power of speech, i, 32 ; education 
of, ibid. ; incapable of education 
after a time, 42; inferior in 
mental development to the blind, 
33-^35 I head-measurements of, 
33 - 

Deaf-mutes, interest of observers in 
their theological conceptions, i, 
68 . 

Deaf-mutism, congenital cases rare, 
and possibly non-existent, i, 225 
sq.; associated with remarkable 
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fertility, 224 sq.; supposed asso¬ 
ciation with consanguineous mar¬ 
riages, 223-232, 238 ; not heredi¬ 
tary in the ordinary sense, 231 
sq.; effects of environing condi¬ 
tions, 232 sq. 

Death and resurrection of candi¬ 
dates in initiation ceremonies, ii, 
685-692, 695-711. 722 sq.. 755 
sq. 

Death due to witchcraft, ii, 561 
sq.; to being thin-skinned, 641 ; 
brought into the world by woman, 
571 ; myths of the origin of, 643- 
736 ; tabu caused by, 421. 

Deborah, i, 374 sq. 

Decorative art, origin of, i, 476 sq. 

Decorative ornamentation of store¬ 
houses, i, 482. 

Deer, red, female leaders, i, 185 ; 
separation of the sexes, 186 sq. 

Defloration, by priests, i, 708, iii, 
226, 340 sq.; by princes or kings, 
230 sq.; by image of god, 218, 
319; by strangers, ii, 665 sq., 
iii, 221-223; by girl's father, 
318; digital, 241, 317, 3i9> 34i» 
342 ; mechanical, 319 sq. 

Deformations, magic, iii, 270 sq. 

Deformities, admiration for, ii, 161. 

Dehra Dhun district of Pan jab, 
polyandry, i, 677. 

Deidre and Naisi, iii, 439. 

Delawares, or Lenape, Algonkin 
tribe, cruelty of the women, i, 
453 ; instability of marriage, ii, 
76; leave their wife when she 
has a child, 86 ; menstrual tabu, 
369 sq. 

Delilah, a form of the Semitic god¬ 
dess, iii, 135. 

Delphi, primitive temple of, i, 483 ; 
oracle of, iii, 148-151 ; prophetess 
of, an old married woman dressed 
as a virgin, 360. 

Demeter, iii, 157-168 ; interpreta¬ 
tions of the name, 166 sq. n; 
threefold, 158 sq.; myth of, and 
Persephone, 164 ; associated god¬ 
desses, 158; identified with 
Persephone, 163; with Moira, 
163; with Erinys, 159; as a 
Muse, 159 ; associated with Kad- 
mos, 164; with Dionysos, 157 
sq. ; with Pluto, 162 sq. ; with 


Jason, 200; with Baubo, 205 ; 
as Earth-goddess, 205 ; as the 
moon, 167 ; her sacred fire, 8 ; 
her statue at Eleusis, 182 ; 

priestess of, has seat of honour 
at Olympic games, ii, 515 ; initi¬ 
ates catechumens in Eleusinian 
mysteries, iii, 129. 

Demi-gods and heroes, ii, 683 sq. 

Demos, priestess of Demeter called 
priestess of, ii, 515. 

Demosthenes on Greek women, ii, 
342. 

Denderah, mysteries of, ii, 782. 

Den6, northern Athapascans, con¬ 
jugal love said to be unknown, i, 
125 ; maternal love, 127 ; matri- 
local marriage, 271 ; beauty not 
considered, ii, 157 sq.; wrestling 
matches, 204 sq. ; cross-cousin 
marriage, i, 572 ; no marriage in 
European sense, ii, 77; preva¬ 
lence of abduction, 105 ; separa¬ 
tion after birth of child, 87 ; 
wife selected at bridegroom’s 
request, 547; fraternal-sororal 
marital relations, 645 ; false state¬ 
ment of Dr. Westermarck con¬ 
cerning alleged regard for chas¬ 
tity, ii, 31 ; moon-cult, 574, 576, 
736; menstrual tabu, 367 sq., 
386 ; girdle regarded as bound up 
with the soul, iii, 272 ; theory of 
ideas, i, 8 ; believe themselves to 
be descended from a dog, iii, 
187. 

Denmark, marriage by purchase, ii, 
221 ; royal succession, i, 416. 

Derketo, fish-goddess of Syria, ii, 
672. 

Desiccation of the earth, ii, 507 sq.; 
of Africa, i, 395. 

Desmond, Geraldine, warlike Irish 
countess, i, 458. 

Devil, propitiated, ii, 564; con¬ 
founded with God, 563 sq., iii, 209. 

Dhahaban Arab tribe, sexual hospi¬ 
tality, i, 640. 

Dhimal of Assam, physical develop¬ 
ment of the women, i, 445; 
alleged regard for chastity, ii, 
44; probation of bride, 165; 
marriage by service, i, 305; 
homicide not excused in cases of 
adultery, ii, 131. 
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Diamonds, origin from serpents, ii, 

703- 

Diana, i, 429, iii, 161, 168 ; Celtic 
goddesses assimilated to, ii, 618, 
iii, 71, 74; her temple on 

Ludgate Hill, 74. 

' Diana of the Ephesians,* iii, 121. 
Diarmaid, Irish hero, iii, 402, 443. 
Dichomenia, full-moon feast of the 
Greeks, ii, 439. 

Diderot, on the education of the 
blind deaf-mutes, i, 38 sq. 

Dido, as a form of Ishtar, iii, 90; 

her threefold goddess, ibid. 
Dieguenos of California, run races 
to assist the growth of the moon, 

ii, 749. 

Dieri of south-central Australia, 
opposition to girls leaving the 
tribe, i, 338 ; marriage treated as 
an affair of State, 552 sq.; rules 
of exogamy stated to have been 
established in consequence ob¬ 
served evil effects of inbreeding, 
241; two-class division, 257; 
collective marriage relations, 
734, 737“739 ,* criticisms of Dr. 
Howitt's account of their marri¬ 
age institutions, 745-764. 

Diktean cave, iii, 162. 

Diktyna, iii, 119, 162. 

Dingo of Australia, i, 166. 

Dinka of the Upper Nile, alleged 
condemnation of pre - nuptial 
sexual freedom, ii, 42 sq. ; no 
penalty for adultery unless in¬ 
volving abduction, 104, 137; 

levirate, 769 n, 779. 

Diodorus Siculus, on Egyptian hus¬ 
bands, i, 384; on Egyptian 
sacred bulls, iii, 194. 

Dionysiadcs, priestesses in Laconia, 
iii, 128. 

Dionysian and Apollonian religion, 
iii, 146. 

Dionysos, iii, 121-152 ,* as ‘ vegeta¬ 
tion-god,’ 137 sq.; as water-god, 
142 ; as inventor of agriculture, 
123; as culture-god, 123 ; as 
oracular god, 138, 150 ; leader of 
the Muses, 148; as wine-god, 
130-135 I as generative power, 
138; as phallic god, 137; as 
womanish, 130; as lord of 
vulvae, 130 ; as physician, 151 


sq.; as Saviour, 174 sq. ; as 
triune, 145 n; as log-god, 137 ; 
as a serpent, 150 ; as a bull, 192 
sq. ; as horned, ibid., 145 ; as a 
hare, ii, 617 ; as the Ivy, 136 ; in 
Thrace, 138; in Laconia, 128; 
at Thebes, 143, 193 ; in Attica, 
164 ; at Elis, 128, 131, 193 ; 
in Krete, 144, 145 ; at Kyzikos, 
193 ; on Parnassus, 147 sq. ; 
at Delphi, 150 ; travels of, 135 ; 
identified with Men, 121 ; with 
lakchos, 164 ; with Apollo, 152 ; 
with Attis, 135 ; with Osiris, 123 ; 
with Yaweh, 135 ; worshipped 
by the Arabs, 78 ; by all the 
Barbarians, 136; in India, 135 ; 
cult served chiefly by women, 
123; by priests dressed as 
women, 531 ; nocturnal,’ 143 ; 
changes water into wine, 130; 
sacrificed by fire, 104-137 ; perse¬ 
cuted, 123 sq. ; his passion, 15639. 
statues painted red, ii, 416; 
bestows salvation on his fol¬ 
lowers, iii, 174 sq. ; his mothers, 
143-164 ; and Demcter, 157; 
and Tyche, 163 ; and the Olym¬ 
pians, 122; brothel attached to 
his temple at Sparta, iii, 215. 

Discs of metal or shell as a protec¬ 
tion against the evil eye, iii, 

294 sq. 

Disease, goddesses of, iii, 48 sq., 
62 ; 97 sq. 

Disfigurement as a punishment for 
adultery, ii, 105 sq. and n^. 

Disgust, not manifested by primi¬ 
tive peoples, ii, 397 sq. 

Dispersion, tendency of animals to, 
h 155 - 

Divination, derived from the moon, 
ii, 600. 

Division of labour between the 
sexes, chap, ix, iii, 508 sq. ; not 
determined chiefly by their re¬ 
spective aptitude, i, 441 ; absent 
among animals, 440 sq. ; Iro¬ 
quois myth of the origin of, 441. 

Divorce, on ground of wife's im¬ 
modesty, iii, 307 ; witchcraft, ii, 
136; talkativeness, 330; fool¬ 
ishness, 136 ; bad cooking, ibid. ; 

among the Lykians, i, 389; 
North American Indians, 270, 
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273 ; ii, 76; in ancient Eg3rpt, 
383 ; in Japan, 368 ; in Tibet, 
665. 

Djinns, the cause of poetical in¬ 
spiration, i, 19 ; King of, iii, 97 
sq. 

Dobu, New Guinea, polyaecious 
matrilocal marriage, i, 293 ; inter¬ 
marriage groups, 574. 

Dodingo, of central East Africa, 
men more ornamented than 
wpmen, ii, 180. 

Dodona, oracle of, iii, 151. 

Dogs, degeneration of domestic, i, 
212 sq.; inbreeding of, 205 sq.; 
no definite breeding season, ii, 
401 ; apparent moral behaviour, 
i, 76 sq.; packs of, 165 sq.; 
affection of savages for their 

i, 314 n ; ii, 108, 109 ; witches 
assume the form of, ii, 611 ; 
sacred to Hekate, 610 sq. ; to 
Sedna, iii, 53 ; whipped during 
an eclipse of the moon, ii, 611 ; 
tribes said to be descended from, 
iii, 187 sq. 

‘ Dolce stil nuovo,* iii, 492-496. 

Dom, see Chandai. 

Domination, absence of, in uncul¬ 
tured societies, i, 433. 

Dongi, of northern India, equality 
of wives, ii, 308. 

Dongola, position of women, i, 
325 sq.; suitor tested with 
daggers by young woman, ii, 201. 

Doon de Nanteuil, iii, 409. 

Doras, or Dorieus, a son of Helen, 
ancestor of the Dorians, i, 405. 

Doreh, Dutch New Guinea, matri¬ 
local marriage, i, 293 ; reported 
chastity, ii, 52; mother-in-law 
avoidance, i, 260. 

Dorian invasion, i, 398 and ii*. 

Dorians, called Hellenes by Herodo¬ 
tus, i, 398. 

Doris, probably the ancestress of 
the Dorians, i, 405. 

Dorsey, Rev. J. Owen, on the 
sexual morality of the Omahas, 

ii, 22 sq. 

Dositheans, 362 n^ 368. 

Doves, as emblems of the Great 
Goddess, iii, 118, 151, 161, 181 ; 
used in women's sacrifices, ii, 
375. 620. 


Dowry, equal in value to bride- 
price paid, ii, 224, 226 (see 
Bride-price); in Greece, 337 sq.; 
earned by prostitution, iii, 220, 
223, 227. 

Dragon, equivalent to serpent, ii, 
670. 

Drances, Latin noble, uncertain 
about his father, i, 427. 

Draupadi, daughter of king Dru- 
pada, her marriage to the five 
Pandavas, i, 683. 

Drinking, as a means of obtaining 
divine inspiration, iii, 133 sq.; 
moon waxes by, ii, 681 ; Celtic 
heroes die from drinking too 
much, iii, 387 n. 

Drought, disastrous effects of, ii, 
506. 

Drowning, gods sacrificed by, ii, 
7 sq. ; iii, 50, 92 sq.. 98. 

‘ Drudaria,' drury, iii, 481, 497 sq. n*. 

‘ Druidesses,' the term probably a 
misnomer, ii, 538. 

Druids, ii, 536-540 ; probably suc¬ 
ceeded female priesthood, 541 ; 
story of serpent-stone, 703. 

Drums, sacred, ii, 523 sq., 755. 

Druses, physical development of 
the women, i, 445 ; punishment 
for adultery, ii, 129. 

Dualla of the Cameroons, position 
of women, i, 324. 

' Dubbing,' iii, 396 n*. 

Du Chaillu, his account of the 
gorilla, i, 175 n*. 

Duels, primitive, ii, 118-120, 204- 
206 ; among the European Bar¬ 
barians, iii, 399 sq. 

Dukawa of Nigeria, girls choose 
their husbands at wrestling- 
matches, ii, 172, 206. 

Duk-duk, secret society of New 
Britain, ii, 686; tradition of its 
origin, 554. 

Duke of York Island, wedding 
banquet at, i, 557 ; natives think 
they can draw’ a man by calling 
his name, ii. 

Dumuzi, see Tammuz. 

Dun Cow% Book of the, iii, 444. 

Durkheim, Professor E., his theory 
of the origin of exogamy, i, 242 
sq.; on supposed horror of blood, 
ii. 398. 
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Dusik Kurds, their licence festival, 
iii, 221, 247. 

Dyeing, i, 462. 

Dying god, ii, 686, 720. 


Ea, Cannes, or Tiamat, Baby¬ 
lonian god, ii, 672, iii, 84 sq., 
112. 

Ear-rings, iii, 281 sq. 

Earth, seldom an object of worship, 
iii, 59 ; as a mother, ii, 445, 712. 
54-61, iii, 57 sq., 709 ; assimi¬ 
lated to woman, 54-58; the 
heavenly, 611 ; assimilated to 
the moon, 60 sq., ii, 620 ; belongs 
to the feminine principle, iii, 61 ; 
Chinese empress represents the, 
i, 367; children laid on the, iii, 
58 ; in wedding rites, 56 ; 

Earth-goddesses, 63-66, 90 sq., 

119, 149 sq., i66; supposed 

symbols of, 119; attributes of, 
derived from moon-goddess, 60 
sq. ; supposed to menstruate, ii, 
435 - 

‘ Earth-lodges * of the Omahas, i, 
478. 

Earthquakes, not dreaded, ii, 582. 

Easter-hare, ii, 618. 

Easter Island, natives of, their fear 
lest Europeans should abduct 
their wives, ii, 107 ; polyandry, 
i, 725 ; have a vulva tatued on 
their chest, iii, 276 n. 

Eating, modesty with reference to, 
iii, 290 sq. 

Ebionim, or Poor, iii, 362 n*; 
biography of their imaginary 
founder, 366 n*. 

Eclipse of the moon, possessions 
brought out and offered to it, ii, 
721 ; dogs whipped, 611 ; dan¬ 
gerous to women, 639; injurious 
to pregnancy, 588. 

Eclipse of the sun, ii, 771. 

Economic relations in primitive 
society, i, 435. 

Ecuador, natives of, see Zaparos. 

Eddas, magic women in the, ii, 

543 ‘ 

Edfu, temple of Horns at, ii, 768, 

775 - 


Edmund, Saint, cures women of 
sterility, iii, 190. 

Edo, of Southern Nigeria, transition 
from matriarchal to patriarchal 
customs, i, 336 ; ritual eating of 
the totem, ii, 465. 

Education, changes hereditary dis¬ 
positions into virtues or vices, i, 
51 ; supposed to be acquired 
more easily by European than by 
savage children, 51 ; greater 
capacity of savage children for, 52 
sq.; absence of systematic, among 
uncultured peoples, ii, 197-199; 
of women in ancient India, i, 
347 ; of Chinese women, ii, 330 
sq.; of women in ancient Greece, 
338 ; in ancient Rome, 349 sq. 

Edward I, Round Table of Kenil¬ 
worth, iii, 403 n®. 

Eels, regarded as serpents, ii, 643, 
667, 717. 

Egbo, secret society of West Africa, 
ii, 551 sq. 

Egg, Easter-, laid by the moon 
hare, ii, 618; of Ptah, 767 ; the 
World E., iii, 60 ; Helen born from 
an egg fallen from the moon, 140. 

Egg-cells, of hydroid polyp devour 
their neighbours, i, 93. 

Eggs, the chief stimulus to the 
sexual instinct of the male in 
fishes and reptiles, i, 138 sq.; 
mating-instinct of male birds 
probably stimulated by interest 
in the, 139 sq. 

Egypt, derivation of the name, ii, 
766. 

Egyptians, ancient, transacted com¬ 
merce with India by means of 
cowries, iii, 275 ; pottery, i, 471 ; 
arcliitecture, 481 sq.; tradition 
concerning the institution of mar 
riage, 522 ; wooing by the 
women, 383, ii, 173 ; pre-nuptial 
sexual freedom, i, 522 n iii, 317 ; 
obligatory prostitution, 220 ; cir¬ 
cumcision of girls, 322 sq.; trial- 
marriage, ii, 74; matriarchal 
constitution, i, 377-388 ; mater¬ 
nal descent, 379-381 ; position 
of maternal uncle, 380; no 
children regarded as illegitimate, 
ibid,; nomestiansmittedthrough 
women, 380 sq.; position of 
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wife, 381-386 ; matrilocal marri¬ 
age, 381 sq.; property in the 
hands of women, 382 ; divorce, 
383-385 ; marriage contracts, 
382-385 ; polygamy, 381 sq.. 
522 n*; polyandry, ibid. ; marri¬ 
ages of brothers and sisters, 384 ; 
oppressed husbands, 384-386 ; 
women in public offices, 386 sq.; 

constitution of royalty, 378, iii, 
37-45 ; kings as sons of Ra, 764 ; 
renew their lives after thirty 
years, ii, 766 ; control the water- 
supply, 510 ; put on a new skin, 
768 ; derive their title from the 
queen, 37 sq.; queens married 
to god, ii, 764, iii, 211 ; dynastic 
incest, i, 222 sq., iii, 42 and n*; 
titles of, 37 ; religion, ii, 763-779 ; 
dying-god rites, iii, 98 ; the moon 
regarded as giver of immortality, 
ii, 602 ; the Creative Word, i, 5 ; 
association of serpent with im¬ 
mortality, ii, 649 ; theriomorphic 
gods, iii, 189; bull-gods, 192, 
194; split totems, ii, 480; 
tabu on fish, 671 ; ritual ob¬ 
scenity, iii, 205 sq. ; beliefs 
concerning the placenta, ii, 590; 
priestesses, i, 387, ii, 515 .sq., iii, 
189; men painted red, ii, 415 ; 
power of words, i, 15; nudity 
used to drive away dangerous 
spirits, iii, 304 ; reverence for 
cats, ii, 623 ; calendar of lucky 
and unlucky days, 422 ; pots the 
symbol of womanhood, i, 473 sq.; 
kissing spoken of as eating, 120. 

Egyptians, modern, pottery, i, 471 ; 
house-building, 481 ; affection 
for mother, 351 ; cousin-marri¬ 
age, 246 sq., 581 ; professional 
marriage negotiator, 530 ; wed¬ 
dings, iii, 295 sq.; proofs of 
virginity exhibited, 342 sq. ; digi¬ 
tal defloration, 342 ; polygamy, 

ii, 272, 276 ; instability of mar¬ 
riage, 268 ; circumcision, iii, 344 ; 
protection of children against 
envy, 357 ; saints, ii, 228, 609 
sq. ; dancing-girls, iii, 217. 

Einhard, his life of Charlemagne, 

iii, 387 nh 

Ekiti of Northern Nigeria, sexual 
communism, i, 718. 


Ekoi, of Southern Nigeria, position 
of women, i, 324; matrilocal 
marriage, 282 ; moonlight dances 
of women secure their fertility, 
ii, 586, 753 sq. ; sacred stones, 

693- 

El, Illah, Allah, names of the 
Semitic god, iii, 84. 

Elam, the cross in, ii, 752. 

Elands, herds led by females, i, 185. 

Elasmobranch fishes, ova retained 
in maternal organism till fertil¬ 
ised, i, 95. 

Eleanor of Aquitaine, iii, 428, 468 
n®. 

Elephantine, Jewish colony at, iii, 
no ; papyrus of, 82. 

Elephants, period of gestation, i, 
96 ; precosity, 99 ; size of brain- 
cells, 96 ; males and females in 
separate herds, 123, ii, 401 ; 
mixed herds at breeding season 
led by females, i, 186 ; maternal 
instinct, 114; group-feeling, 153; 
sexual congress, ii, 400 n*; 

* rogues,' i, 156. 

Eleusis, mysteries of, iii, 128 sq., 
211 ; gods of, 164 ; statue of 
Demeter worshipped in modern 
times, 182. 

Eleuts, of southern Siberia, old wife 
becomes the servant of younger 
ones, ii, 309. 

Elgoa, of Uganda, marriage pro¬ 
posals come from the women, ii, 
171. 

Elis, worship of Dionysos at, iii, 
193 ; miracle of transubstantia- 
tion, 131 ; priestesses, 128. 

Elk, herds led by females, i, 186. 

Ellice Islands, pre-nuptial sexual 
freedom, ii, 10 sq. n ; matrilocal 
marriage, i, 294; communism, 
ii, 495 * 

Ellis, Dr. H. Havelock, theory of 
the origin of exogamy, i, 244. 

Eloi, Saint, the patron of smiths, ii, 
536. 

Elopement, not indulged in from 
romantic motives, ii, 149 ; resent¬ 
ment of relatives, 238 ; among 
the Kurnai, i, 574. 

Elxai, the Book of, iii, 364 n®, 365 
n*, 366 nn^ * ; supposed author of, 
366 n*. 
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Emancipation of women, iii, 515. 

Embroidery, i, 462 sq. 

Embryo god, ii, 714 sq., 766 sq. 

Embryos, growth of, i, 98. 

Emerald, called * daughter, or son, 
of the moon,' hi, 279 ; tlie deity 
represented by an, in Mexico, iii, 
238. 

Emer, the wife of Cuchulainn, iii, 
408, 434, 440. 

Emotion, sexual, due to repression 
of sexual instincts, ii, 139-142. 

Emotions, of idiots, i, 31. 

Empedocles, i, 117. 

Empresses of China, i, 367. 

Endogamy, ii, 21. 

Endymion, the ancestor of the 
Epeioi, has 50 daughters by 
the moon, iii, 140 sq.; obtains 
the gift of immortality, ii, 660 sq. 

Engano, Island of, off Sumatra, 
pre-nuptial sexual freedom, ii, 
9 n ; bridegroom defends himself 
against bride's relatives, 249; 
elopement, 236 sq.; instability of 
marriage, 93 ; widower required 
to compensate deceased wife's 
family when he marries again, 
93; dread of the camera, iii, 
300. 

England, cousin marriage in, i, 
223 sq., 229 ; intermarrying com¬ 
munities, 221 ; rule of seniority 
in marriage, 655 ; marriage 
liturgy, iii, 249 n®; religious 
marriage not compulsory, 249; 
ritual violence at weddings, ii, 
239 n®; instability of marriage 
during the Middle Ages, iii, 
416 sq. ; traffic in wives, ii, 
222 n®; marriage of heiresses, 
iii, 407 ; wives as prizes in 
tournaments, 406; mediaeval 
licentiousness, 413-415, 418 sq,, 
421 ; * bundling,' 415 ; May-day 
licentiousness, 201 ; menstrual 
and puerperal superstitions, h, 
389, 390 n’; survival of marriage 
to bull, iii, 190; survivals of 
moon-cult, ii, 433, 579 ; sacred 
wells, 671 ; fires in agricultural 
magic, iii, 5 ; witches, ii, 563, 
611 sq., iii, II sq.; superstitions 
about hares, ii, 611-613, 618; 
about cats, 621 sq. 


English, character due to social 
causes, i, 64 sq. 

Enigorio, ii, 731. 

En-Lil, Babylonian god, iii, 84 sq. 

Ennead, of Egyptian gods, ii, 
782. 

Environment, physical and social, 
i, 48 sq. 

Eochaid, story of, iii, 436. 

Eos, laments over Memnon, iii, 165. 

Epaphos, son of Ino, iii, 165. 

Epee, Abbe de 1 ’, i, 32. 

Ephthalites, or ‘ White Huns,' i, 
, 346. 

Epicureans, said to have practised 
sexual communism, iii, 349. 

Epicurus, ii, 340. 

Epilepsy, spoken of as lunacy, ii, 
610. 

Epirus, Dorians from, i, 398. 

Epizephirian Lokrians. See Lokrian. 

Eponymous ancestresses, i, 404, 418, 
422. 

Equilibrium, organic, i, 87. 

Erato, prophetess of Pan, iii, 141. 

Erebinthios, epithet of Dionysos, 
iih 133. 

Erechtheion, iii, 142. 

Erecthoiiios, iii, 170. 

Erin, eponym of the Irish, i, 418. 

Erinyes, ii, 605 sq , iii, 151, 155 sq., 
159. 163. 

Erromanga, moon worship at, ii, 
681 sq. 

Eryx, Sicily, hierodules at, iii, 214. 

Eskimo, social group among, i, 96 ; 
198 ; position of women, 316, 440 ; 
women who refuse to marry, 447 ; 
division of food, ii, 495 ; manu¬ 
facture of shirts, i, 461 ; women's 
labour, 440; scrapers, 461; women 
doctors, 487 ; thieving combined 
with honesty in the observance 
of contracts, ii, 104 n®; wives 
treated with coolness, 125 ; elderly 
couples affectionate, 153; hus¬ 
band and wife have their meals 
apart, i, 510 ; maternal love, 126 
sq.; wife selected by mother, 
543 ; matrilocal marriage, 268 
sq. ; resistance of bride, ii, 340 
sq.; collective sexual relations, 
100, 640 sq.; fidelity of wife a 
source of complaint, 100 ; cousin- 
marriage, i, 571 sq.; infant- 
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betrothal, 537 sq.; economic 
view of marriage, ii, 165, 181; 
pre-nuptial sexual freedom, 2 n; 
regard for chastity imputed to, 

ii, 30; trifling bridal presents, 
215; marriage not concluded 
till birth of a child, 84 ; instability 
of marriage, 82 ; absence of 
jealousy between wives, 257 sq.; 
second wife taken at request of 
first, 261; duels, ii8sq.; levir- 
ate, i, 767 n ; absence of pudicity, 

iii, 265 ; no privacy during sexual 
intercourse, 261 ; menstrual and 
puerperal tabu, ii, 366 sq., 386 ,* 
nuptial continence, iii, 232 ; 

angakut the successors of 
magic women, ii, 518 sq., 568 ; 
intercourse of all women with 
angakut obligatory, iii, 229; 
angakut derive their power from 
the moon, ii, 597; belief in the 
power of names, i, 16 ; theory 
of ideas, 8 ; magic songs, 
19 sq.; totemic conceptions, ii, 
483-485 ; amulets, iii, 271 ; tatu- 
ings, 270 ; duty of angakut to 
discover breaches of tabus, iii, 
251 ; lunar religion, ii, 576, 721 ; 
women impregnated by the moon, 

585- 

Esmun, iii, 96. 

Espirutu Santo, Solomon Group, 
pottery, i, 472. 

Esquirol, on the nature of idiocy, i, 
30 * 

Essaeans, iii, 362-369. 

Essenes, see Essaeans. 

Estanatlehi, moon-goddess of the 
Navahos, ii, 79. 

Esthonians, nuptial continence, iii, 
232, 239. 

* Estufas ' of Pueblos, i, 511. 

Ethelbald, king of Mercia, i, 416, iii, 
419, 421. 

Ethics, primitive, ii, 352-358; iii, 
251 sq. 

Ethiopian Dynasties of Egypt, see 
Nubian. 

Etruscans, i, 424-426; origin of, 
424 sq. n ; names in Rome, 424 ; 
sexual communism, 693 sq.; 
ornaments of women to indicate 
number of lovers, iii, 316. 

Euhemerus of Agrigentum, his 


theory of religious evolution, iii, 
116. 

' Eumenides ' of Aeschylos, 1 , 402, 
lii, 155 sq. 

Eumolphos, iii, 178. 

Eunomius, accuses St. Basil of 
atheism, i, 23. 

Eunuch priests, iii, 213. 

Eunuchs, the kingdom of Heaven 
open to, iii, 372. 

Euripedes, his dissatisfaction with 
Greek women, iii, 349. 

Europa, i, 391, iii, 119, 163, 192. 

Europe, marriage by purchase in 
ancient, ii, 213 ; monogyny said 
never to have existed in, 269 ; 
small importance attached to 
pre-nuptial chastity, iii, 312 sq.; 
simulated capture and resistance 
at weddings, ii, 239; nuptial 
continence, iii, 239, 341 sq.; 
menstrual tabu, ii, 389 sq., 396, 
410 sq.; rain-making, iii, 11-13 ; 
graves containing cowry-shells, 
276. 

Europeans, prolonged development 
in, i, 109; despised for their 
monogamy, ii, 265 ; influence on 
polygamy, 275 sq.; on sexual 
morality of uncultured races, 
64-69, 221 ; thought by Orientals 
to be unaddicted to jealousy, 
122 ,* intercourse with, forbidden, 
19-21 ; naturalised among sav¬ 
ages, i, 42. 

Eve, analogues of, in savage myths, 
ii, 571 ; iii, 48 : thought to have 
had sexual intercourse with the 
serpent, ii, 666; once possessed 
an immortal skin, 650; identi¬ 
fied with the moon-goddesses of 
savages, 572 sq.; called ‘ the 
Round One,’ and identified with 
the moon, 625, 574. 

Evening and morning star, the 
wives of the moon, ii, 758. 

Evil days, in Babylonia, ii, 434-436. 

Ewe, of West Africa, affection for 
mother, i, 149 ; capture of 
women, ii, 233 ; adulterer fined 
sixpence, 134; belief that the 
moon changes its skin, 652. 

See Dahomey. 

Exchange of wives, i, 609 n*. 

Exodus, legend of the, iii, 106 n®. 
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Exogamy, i, 201-203; origin of, 
theories of J. F. McLennan, 203 ; 
of Lord Avebury, ibid. \ of Dr. 
Westermarck, 242 ; of Professor 
Durkheim, 242 sq. ; of Messrs. 
J. J. Atkinson and A. Lang, 
243 n ; of Dr. G. Rdheim, ibid .; 
supposed to have originated from 
observation of the evil effects of 
inbreeding, 241 ; inadequacy of 
explanations, 249 sq. ; matri¬ 
archal theory of, 249-259. 

Expenses of newly married couple 
defrayed by wife's father, i, 283, 
299, ii, 85 sq. 

Experimental marriage, ii, 72-74. 

Eye, evil, iii, 244 sq.; 283, 294, 

301 sq. 

Eyes, atrophy of, in cave-animals, i, 
41 ; effect on brain of destroying, 
102. 

Eyes of gods, their vicissitudes, ii, 
63O1 742, li> 9 , 772, iii, 52, 67 sq. 


Fabliaux, mediaeval, morality pic¬ 
tured in, iii, 412 sq. 

Face-gods, see Head-gods. 

‘ Facultative wives,’ i, 758. 

Fairy wives, iii, 436. 

Faith, Hope, and Charity, the 
daughters of Holy Sophia, ii, 608. 

Faith in observing contracts and 
promises, a savage virtue, ii, 104 
and n®, 123 sq. 

Falkland Islands, cattle imported 
into, i, 205. 

* Familia,’ meaning of the term, ii, 
345 - 

Family, animal, the product of the 
instincts of the female, i, 188- 
194 ; marital, hypothesis of origin 
of society from, 518 sq., 195 sq., 
199 sq., iii, 509 ; some defeated 
races said to live in, family groups, 
i, 196 sq.; absence or loose 
constitution of marital families 
in many primitive societies, 505- 
519 ; no name for, 658, and tribe, 
421 ; family terms of kinship 
absent in clan organisation, 605 
sq.; impartite fraternal family, 
697 - 


Famine and death caused by 
drought, ii, 507. 

' Fanatics,' iii, 156. 

' Fancies ' of pregnant women, ii, 
458-460, 475. 

Fand, fairy queen, i, 418. 

Fan-Ki, Chinese empress procures 
wives for her husband, ii, 262 sq. 

Fans of West Africa, matrilocal 
marriage, i, 282 ; men live in 
palaver house, i, 512. 

Fanti of the Gold Coast, affection 
for mother, i, 149 ; constitu¬ 
tion of the family, i, 506 ; prac¬ 
tice of exogamy ascribed to 
injurious effects of inbreeding, 
241 ; female troops, 454 ; reign¬ 
ing queen, iii, 29. 

Faral, Professor E., on the origin of 
* jongleurs,' iii, 426 n^. 

' Farreo,' Roman marriage by, ii, 
345 . 347 sq. 

Fat, injurious effects of, on fertility, 
i, 210 sq. ; accounted equivalent 
to beauty, ii, 161-163, iii, 231. 

Fate, controlled by, or identified 
with, the moon, ii, 601 sq. 

Father, meaning of the term, ii, 
346 sq. ; among mammals, i, 
124 sq. ; not known, 366, 427, ii, 
78,81 sq., 83, 87 sq.; and children 
fight in different clans, i, 507 ; 
named after his child, ii, 90 sq. 
n*; selects a wife for his son, i, 
539 sq. ; has first right to his 
son's bride, iii, 237 ; deflowers 
his daughters, 318. 

Father-in-law, avoidance of, i, 
263. 

Fauna, iii, 21. 

Faurs, worshipped as serpents, li, 
664 ; assault women, iii, 283. 

Faunus, ii, 664, iii, 21. 

Fears, instinctive, i, 46. 

* Feast of Cold Eating,’ in China, iii, 
7 - 

Feathers, their magic virtues, iii, 
274; mostly worn by men, 
274 n®. 

Feather-work, Hawaiian, i, 466. 

Fecamp, Abbey of, in Normandy, 
iii, 449. 

Feet, modesty with reference to, 
iii, 300, 308 ; charm for sore, i, 
19; of women, associated with 
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sexual organs, ii, 241 n*; of 
Chinese women, iii, 308 and n®. 
Felatah of central west Africa, 
adoption among, i, 603, 

Felines, sexual habits of, i, 170 n®. 
Fellows, Sir Charles, on Lykian 
architecture, i, 482 sq. 

Females, animal, larger than the 
males among invertebrates, i, 
442 ; mammals, more intelligent, 
190 ; select burrow or den, 191 
sq. ; position of in animal group, 
185 ; act as leaders, 185 sq. ; 
do not admit male during preg¬ 
nancy and suckling, ii, 400 sq. 

Feminism, and the theory of matri¬ 
archy, i, 489 sq., iii. 515 sq. 

Fertility lowered amongst domestic 
animals, 210 sq. ; low, of animals 
in confinement, i, 207 sq. ; low, 
of uncultured races partly due to 
prolonged suckling, i, 219; of 
marriages producing deaf-mutes, 
224 sq. ; of women, secured by 
rain, iii, 56 ; by intercourse with 
animals, 187; dependent on 
girdle and other amulets, 286 sq. ; 
of earth thought to depend on 
that of women, 54 sq. 

Fescennine jests, iii, 205 sq. 

Fetiches, presented to the moon, 

h, 759. 

Fetichism in Africa, ii, 758 sq. 

Fetich-women, ii, 516. 

Fighting instinct, of men when in 
love, i, 50 sq. 

Fig-leaves, as magical sexual protec¬ 
tion, iii, 296. 

Fig-tree, a source and emblem of 
fertility, iii, 218 ; Dionysos as a, 
137 - 

Fiji, break-down of exogamous 
clans, i, 590; cousin-marriage, 
its beneficial effects, 218, 566; 
position of women, 315 ; cruelty 
of women, 453 ; boys taught to 
strike their mother, 147 n*; 
pottery, 472 ; women doctors, 
486 ; pre-nuptial sexual promis¬ 
cuity, iii, 318 ; alleged regard for 
chastity, ii, 53 sq. ; late marriage, 

153 i suicide to avoid dis¬ 
tasteful suitor, 147; levirate, i, 

771 n; widows anxious to be 
strangled on husband’s grave. 


133. 330; clandestine relations 
between husband and wife, 316- 
menstrua] and puerperal tabu, i{ 
383: nuptial continence, iii, 234 ; 
separation during pregnancy and 
suckling, ii, 293 ; modesty of 
men, iii, 303 ; sexual tatuings, 
iii, 270, 2g3 ; Sabbath observ¬ 
ance, ii, 427; religious concep¬ 
tions, 680 ; myth of the origin 
of death, 638; initiation cere¬ 
monies, 691 sq. 

Filane of French West Africa, 
maternal uncle, i, 300 ; adoption 
among, 603. 

Filial instincts, i, 146-131 ; operate 
without reference to actual rela¬ 
tionship, 396. 

Finn MacGorman, Bishop of Kil¬ 
dare, iii, 444. 

Finns, * go-betweens ' among, i, 
527 sq. ; theory of ideas, 8; 
shamans named by spirit, 10 sq. ; 
goddess mother of animals, iii, 

52. 

Fionn, iii, 377, 422. 

Fires, sacred, ii, 340, 348, 330, iii, 
4-9, 71 ; tended by young girls, 
378; sacred to moon, 8 sq. ; 
extinguished on appearance of 
the moon, 7; associated with 
the moon, ii, 643 ; other fires 
extinguished, iii, 102 ; at death, 

6 ; salvation depends upon keep¬ 
ing up fires of moon, ii, 643 ; not 
to be kindled by menstruating 
woman, 387. 

Firewood, carried by man in the 
moon, ii, 627. 

First man, i, 22 sq. ; ii, 636, 684. 

Fish, teleosteous, female usually 
larger than the male, i, 442 ; 
reduction of the number of ova 
among, 94 sq. ; care of eggs 
among, 181 ; paternal brooding, 

137 sq. ; shoals, 164 ; 

protected by Artemis, iii, 31 ; 
assimilated to serpents, ii, 643, 

671 sq. ; immortality obtained 
through, 643 ; conception 
through, 433 ; tabued, 671 sq. ; 
Fish-gods, 672 ; Joshua, the son 
of the Fish, iii, 366 n*; Christ as 
a Fish, ii, 672. 

Fishermen, chastity of, iii, 354. 
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Fishing by women, i, 448 sq. 

Fison, the Rev. Lorimer, his theory 
of group-murriage in Australia, 

i. 740 - 

Flagellation at manhood and initia¬ 
tion ceremonies, ii, 187, 189, 190- 
192. 

Flamen Dialis, ii, 419, iii, 19 sq. 
Flaminica, iii, 20, 356. 

Flanders, goddess in, iii, 65. 
Flat-heads, marriage of deceased 
wife's sister, i, 623. 

Flaubert, effect upon him of the 
sight of a woman’s breasts, iii, 

311. 

Flemish women's rites, iii, 205. 

' Flesh and Bone,' designation of 
kinship in Tibet and in China, i, 
363, ii, 656, 672. 

Flint scrapers manufactured by 
women, i, 461. 

Flint-god, ii, 731 sq. 

Flood caused by the moon, ii, 573 
sq. ; 576. 

Florence, feast of the Carro at, iii, 
105. 

Flores, Island of, nuptial contin¬ 
ence, iii, 234. 

Flowering plants, cross-fertilisation 
of, i, 216 sq. 

Foetus gods, ii, 714 sq., 766 sq. 
Fogni, of West Africa, regard 
adultery with indifference, ii, 
II 3 - 

Folquet de Marseille, iii, 486, 581. 
Food, importance of in ritual, ii, 

440 ; looked upon as sacred, 

441 ; regarded as the source of all 
being, 474 ; qualities of com¬ 
municated to consumer, 455-57 ; 
to offspring of pregnant women, 
457-460; conception through, 
452-455 ; as bond of kinship, 
489-491 ; division of, 494-497 ; 
apportioned by matrons, 603; 
offer of, equivalent to marriage 
proposal, 183 ; stores of, i, 482 ; 
contaminated by the presence of 
gods, ii, 419 ; disgusting, i, 274 ; 
ritual, no portion must be left 
over, ii, 476 sq. 

Forest tribes, economic conditions 
of, and their bearing on polygyny, 

ii, 273 sq. ; of Brazil, driven from 
the coast by the Caribs, i, 198. 


Formosa, tribes of, matrilocal marri¬ 
age, i, 268 ; men not allowed to 
marry till they have killed a 
Chinaman, ii, 185 ; late marriage, 
154 ; courtship discontinued if 
intended bride does not fall 
pregnant, 86. 

For, of West Africa, nuptial contin¬ 
ence, iii, 234 sq. 

Foster-motherhood, among animals, 
i, 594 sq. ; among primitive 
races, 597-605. 

Foulquet de Roman, iii, 503. 

Founders of religions, their sub¬ 
ordinate part in religious evolu¬ 
tion, ii, 513 ; imaginary biogra¬ 
phies of, iii, 366 n* ; women as, 
lb 513 - 

Fox Indians of Mississippi valley, 
matrilocal marriage, i, 271 ; tradi¬ 
tion of fraternal polyandry, 645. 

Fox, rhymed to death, i, 22. 

France, matrilocal marriage, i, 397, 
417 sq. ; ‘ manages de conve- 

nance,' 524 ; manufacture of 
pots by women, 471 ; supersti¬ 
tions concerning menstruating 
women, ii, 389 ; concerning the 
moon, 589, 597, 604, 617, 636, 
iii, 72, 76 ; concerning hares, ii, 
614; concerning serpents, 664 
sq. ; cats burned in bonfires, 622 ; 
the yule-log, iii, 101-103 ; mid¬ 
summer fires, 5 sq. 

Francesco da Barberino, iii, 489. 

Franks, their ' chansons de geste,' 
iii, 385 ; their sexual morality, 386. 

Fravashi, in Persian theology, i, 6. 

Frazer, Sir James G., on the matri¬ 
archal theory of social evolution, 
i, 492 n^; his conceptual theory 
of totemism, ii, 475 ; on the 
custom of holding children up to 
the moon, 591 ; on primitive 
moon-cult, 678 ; on the magic 
origin of kings, iii, 21 sq. ; on 
royal rain-makers, ii, 509; on 
fear of a murdered man's ghost, 
354 ; on dread of passing under 
any object, 418 sq. ; on the 
Roman Vestals, iii, 19. 

Frederic I, laws of, i, 414 sq. 

Frederic II, bis experiment on 
children, i, 23 ; his patronage of 
exiled poets, iii, 492 sq. 
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Freedom of choice within an allotted 
group of spouses, i, 550. 

Freija, Germanic goddess, iii, 65-67, 
73, 623, 625. 

Freijr, as a bull, iii, 194 ; has inter- 
course with his priestesses, 210. 

French, social causes of their char¬ 
acter, i, 64 sq. 

Fret, origin of the Greek, i, 477. 

Freud, Professor Siegmund, his 
psychological theories, i, 75 sq. 

Frigga, Nordic moon-goddess, iii, 
67 ; her polyandrous relations, i, 

695- 

Frisia, bridegroom incurs risk of 
being murdered, i, 517. 

Frog, obstetric, i, 139. 

Frog-clan of the Zuhi, iii, 10. 

Frog-god, ii, 737. 

Frog-goddess, ii, 742. 

Frogs in the moon, ii, 634 sq., 726 ; 
associated with water, 634 sq., 
iii, 62 ; generated from menstrual 
blood, ii, 662. 

Frotho, king of Denmark, his 
decree against marrying women 
without paying for them, ii, 
221. 

Frugivorous diet, probably that of 
primitive humanity, i, 441. 

Fuegians, belong to the same race 
as other South American peoples, 

i, 197 ; said to live in families, 
196 ; hostility towards members 
of other groups, 158 ; have no 
chiefs, 493 ; their communism, 

ii, 494; treatment of parricides, 
354 ; men more vain than women, 
179 ; position of women, i, 341- 
343 ; physical development of 
women, 445 ; mental superiority 
of the women, 490 ; women alone 
can swim, 449 ; make basketry, 
465 ; said to have formerly done 
most of the hunting, 448; do 
all the fishing, 448 sq. ; tradition 
of the establishment of masculine 
domination, 342 sq., ii, 545 sq.; 
pre-nuptial sexual freedom, 11 n, 
5 n ; initiative in marriage usu¬ 
ally from the women, 173 ; no 
regular marriage until birth of a 
child, 83; wife usually much 
older than husband, 159 ; marri¬ 
age matrilocal 279 ; women ad¬ 


mire strength and dexterity, 204 ; 
pugilistic contests, 204; insta¬ 
bility of marriage, 83 ; absence 
of family bonds, i, 508 ; preva¬ 
lence of abduction, 109 ; levirate, 
768 n, 771 n ; polyandry, 647 ; 
bride brings wealth of greater 
value than bridegroom's gifts, 
216 ; conjugal love said not to 
exist, 126 ; maternal love lively, 
127 ; jealousy, ii, 99, 109 sq. ; 
polygamy, 302, sororal polygyny, 
i, 617 ; women insist on husband 
obtaining more wives, ii, 261 ; 
absence of feminine jealousy, 
288; menstrual and puerperal 
tabu, 373 sq. ; separation during 
pregnancy and suckling, 393 ; 
husband not permitted to speak 
to wife in the puerperal state, 
404 ; sexual intercourse in public, 
iii, 261 ; nakedness, 264 ; absence 
of modesty, 301 ; dislike to be 
stared at or seen naked by 
strangers, 299; religious func¬ 
tions formerly exercised by the 
women, ii, 545 sq. ; cult of the 
moon, 639, 745, 576 ; the moon 
called' The Lord of Women,' 
432. 

Fu-Hi, traditional founder of marri¬ 
age among the Chinese, i, 366, 
522 sq. 

Fulahs, or Fulani, of West Africa, 
matrilocal marriage, i, 283 ; fe¬ 
male war-leaders, 454 ; proofs of 
virginity fraudulently obtained, 
iih 343 - 

Fulbeh, see Filane. 

Funeral rites, performed by women, 
iii, 173 sq. 

Fur, designs in, i, 461 sq. ; trade in 
North America, 484. 

Furies, called Eumenides, i, 12. 

* Furious Host,' iii, 65. 

Fumivall, Mr. F. J., on edifying 
character of the ' Queste,' iii, 
466. 

Fustel de Coulanges, N. D., on 
Roman social organisation, i, 
421. 

Futuna, Island of, cross-cousin 
marriage, i, 565 sq.; marriage 
practised by aristocratic classes 
only, 529, ii, 154 ; displays of 
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wealth at weddings, ii, 217; 
opposition to bridegroom ceases 
on payment, 244 ; respect for 
murderers, 354. 


Gable-roof, origin of, i, 482. 

Gabriel, the angel, besmears the 
moon with his wings, ii, 580 sq. 

Gadba, of northern India, their 
treatment of adultery, ii, 115. 

Gaddanas of Luzon, must obtain a 
head before marriage, ii, 186. 

Gaia Tarratia, gives land to the 
Roman people, i, 423. 

Galahad, iii, 464. 

Galelarese, of Halmahera, regard 
incest as a cause of earthquakes, 
and volcanic eruptions, i, 239. 

Gallas, women solicit husband to 
acquire more wives, ii, 262 ; 
ideas concerning the effects of 
ritual meal, 468 ; successful prac¬ 
tice of medicine by the Jesuits 
among them, i, 16 n* ; amulets, 
iii, 272 ; myth of the origin of 
death, 646. 

Gall-flies, parthenogenesis, i, 89 sq. ; 
young devour their mother, 94. 

Galton, Sir Francis, on hereditary 
genius, i, 57. 

Gambier Islands, women indifferent 
to ornament, ii, 177. 

Gargi, Vakaknavi, an Indian female 
Rishi, i, 347. 

Gari of Bengal, menstrual tabu, ii, 

377 - 

Garos, of Assam, position of women, 
i, 327; intermarriage groups, 
578 ; cross-cousin marriage, 569 ; 
matrilocal marriage, 301 ; pro¬ 
posals of marriage must come 
from the women, ii, 173 ; sororal 
polygyny, i, 619. 

Garters, magical virtues of, iii, 273. 

Gaucelm Faidit, troubadour, iii, 

479. 

Gauls, women as tall as the men, 
i, 446 ; division of labour between 
the sexes, 471 ; women doctors, 
488; position of women, 417; 
wedding customs, ibid. ; ban¬ 
quets, iii, 400 sq. ; single com¬ 


bats, ibid. ; sexual morality, 
420; priestesses, 205 ; carry 
their goddesses round the fields, 
70 ; their gods and idols, 73 sq. 

Gawain, Arthurian hero, iii, 449 n®, 
404,408,409,422,437,453,454. 

Gazelle Peninsula, New Britain, 
position of women, i, 340 ; poly- 
aecious matrilocal marriage, 341 ; 
position of the maternal uncle, 
340 > 543 - 

Gazelles, herds led by females, i, 185, 

* Geis,' iii, 402 n®. 

Gelan of Central Asia, men more 
adorned than women, ii, 180 sq. 

Gems, their magical virtues, ii, 702, 
iii, 279. 

Genealogy of Greek heroes, i, 404. 

Generation, ignorance concerning 
the physiology of, ii, 445-450 ; 
theories of, 443 ; Greek views, i, 
405 ; Apollonian theory, iii, 155 
sq. 

Genesis, myth of the Fall, ii, 649 sq. 

Genius, supposed inheritance of, i, 
57 sq. 

Gennep, M. van, on ritual capture, 

ii, 242 ; on primitive personal 
decoration, iii, 269. 

Gens, regarded as the unit of 
Roman society, i, 

Gerarai, iii, 127. 

Gerbert's, * continuation ' of Chres- 
tien de Troyes' Perceval, iii, 
462 sq. 

Germans, ancient, pottery among, 
i, 476 sq.; dislike of agriculture, 

iii. III ; medical skill of the 
women, i, 488; traces of the 
matriarchal order, 414-417 ; posi¬ 
tion of the maternal uncle, 414 
sq., 502 ; children follow mother’s 
condition, 414 sq.; capture of 
women, ii, 233 ; said to have 
been more chaste than the Celts, 
iii, 381 n; religion, 64-68; 
priestesses, ii, 541-543 ; priests 
dressed as women, 531 ; fertility 
of fields secured by sexual inter¬ 
course, iii, 200 ; their songs, 424. 

Germany, stock-breeding, i, 214; 
menstrual superstition in, ii, 389 
sq. ; superstitions about the 
moon, 436, 586 sq., 589, 599, 
617 .sq., 636; about serpents. 
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664; about criminals, 361 ; 
practice of introducing a relative 
to a sterile wife, i, 695 ; rain¬ 
making, iii, 12. 

* Gesta Karoli Magni,’ iii, 409 n*. 

Gestation, progressive reduction of 
period of, in mammals, i, 96; 
primitive ignorance as to the 
duration of, ii, 447 sq. 

Getae, polyandry among, i, 355, 
680 sq. 

See Massagetae. 

Ge, the Earth, iii, 166. 

Get-ti, see Yue*chi, Massagetae. 

Gezer, in Palestine, images of 
sacred bulls and cows, iii, no. 

Ghaliya, opposes Muhammad Ali, i, 
454 - 

Ghazye, Egyptian dancing girls, iii, 
217. 

Ghost-dance of the Caddos, ii, 597. 

Ghost societies, ii, 552, 554. 

Ghosts, raised by means of poetry, 
i, 22 ; laid by nude woman, iii, 
304 ; of woman particularly dan¬ 
gerous, ii, 145 ; miserable condi¬ 
tion and envy of, iii, 174, 357; 
impersonated by performers at 
magic ceremonies, ii, 545. 

Gibbon, infancy of, i, 99 ; habits of, 
173 sq. ; separation of sexes, 255. 

Gilbert Islands, natives of, pre¬ 
nuptial freedom, ii, 10 n ; matri- 
local marriage, 292 ; sororal poly¬ 
gyny, i, 620 ; polyandry, 725 ; 
consent of whole clan required 
for marriage, 553 ; levirate, 771 
n; separation after the birth of 
children, ii, 88; suicide, 144; 
myth of the origin of death, 657. 

Gildas, his account of the Britons 
at the time of ‘ King Arthur,* iii, 
383 ; on the sexual morals of the 
Britons, 419. 

Gilgamesh, a form of Tammuz, or 
the Divine Son, iii, 96; king of 
Eridu, 99; story of his being 
defrauded of immortality by the 
serpent, ii, 649. 

Gilyak of eastern Asia and Sakhalin, 
position of women, i, 326; 
pre-nuptial freedom, ii, 7 n; 
intermarriage groups, i, 576; 
cross-cousin marriage, 570; 
bride-price shared by all bride's 


relatives, 555 ; collective marri¬ 
age relations, 629 sq.; indiffer¬ 
ence to adultery, ii, 102, 114; 
abduction, 102, 136 sq.; levirate, 

i, 769 n; childbirth, ii, 373; 
embroidery, i, 462. 

Gindani of Lybia, ornaments worn 
by the women to indicate number 
of lovers, iii, 316. 

Gippsland, Australia, tribes of, 
polygyny, i, 614; collective 
sexual relations, 734. 

Giraffes, cows assume characters of 
bull, i, 135. 

Girbert do Metz, * chanson de geste,* 
iii, 409. 

Girdles, magic virtues of, iii, 286- 
288 ; constituting the only form 
of clothing, 285 sq. 

Glass-beads, magic virtues of, iii, 
279 sq. 

Glaucus, son of Minos, i, 388; 
myth of, ii, 648 sq., 660, iii, 
279 sq. 

Gnosticism, i, 5 iP, 6 n, ii, 788 sq., 
iii, 365. 

Goajiros, of Colombia, demand for 
marriage made by messengers, i, 
530 ; maternal uncles, 498 ; mari¬ 
tal family said to be non-existent, 
508; levirate, 769 n; suicide, 

ii, 144 ; compensation to family 
for shedding one's own blood, 
354 - 

Goat, intercourse of women with 
sacred, iii, 189. 

' Goat-marriage,* name given to 
matrilocal marriage in Savoy, i, 
418. 

* Go-betweens,* marriages negotia¬ 

ted by, i, 526-531. 

God-Man, iii, 177 sq. 

* God on earth,’ title of kings, ii, 505, 

Goddesses, lunar attributes of, iii, 

167; unattached or * Virgin,’ 168- 
171 ; supposed to menstruate, 
435 sq.; of moon, 47 sq. ; 
worshipped in the form of pots, 
i, 474 ; of corn, iii, 53 sq. 

Godiva procession at Coventry, iii, 
205. 

Gods, evolution of, ii, 502, 504- 
509; primitive differ from the 
God of theologians, 504 sq., 512 
sq.; not classihed into good and 
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evil, 566 sq.; characters modified 
by changing their names, i, 12 ; 
thought of as maleficent, ii, 563- 
566; unworshipped and otiose 
supreme, 511 sq., 759; personal, 
676 ; departmental 675 sq.; iii, 
166; political, 84, 153 sq.; 

exalted by identification with 
kings, ii, 505 sq. ; cause food- 
supply to rot, 419 ; sacrificed by 
drowning, iii, 50, 92 sq. ,* by 
burning, 103 sq.; identified with 
Jehovah, ii, 760 ; of Bantu, 758- 
762; of Australian aborigines, 
696-701. 

Goethe, on cultural heredity, i, 42 ; 
on Antigone’s affection for her 
brother, 505 n^; on the effects of 
feminine nudity, iii, 311 ; on 
' The Mothers,’ 529 sq. 

Gofan, or Goibnu, the Celtic god of 
smiths, ii, 537. 

Gold, magic virtues of, iii, 280 sq., 

329. 

Gold Coast, natives of the, absence 
of family-terms of relationship, i, 
605 sq. ; position of the maternal 
uncle, 500 ; dowry, ii, 226 ; old 
wife becomes servant of younger 
ones, 310 ; suicide from motives 
of revenge, .144 sq. ; secrecy 
concerning personal names, i, 13 ; 
menstrual tabu, ii, 380; tabu 
days, 423 ; women have inter¬ 
course with animals, iii, 187. 

Gold standard, adopted from super¬ 
stitious motives, iii, 289 sq. 

See Ashanti, Ewe. 

Golkar, Brahmanical caste of north¬ 
ern India, polyandry among, i, 
679 sq. 

Gonds of northern India, physical 
development of the women, i, 
445 ; matrilocal marriage, 301 ; 
capture of girls, ii, 236 ; cross¬ 
cousin marriage, 569; inter¬ 
marriage groups, 586 ; freedom 
of choice within the allotted 
group, 550 ; girls compel men to 
marry them, 170; difficulty of 
defining marriage, 80; sororal 
polygyny, 619 ; polyandry, 674 ; 
indifference as regards adultery, 
106; levirate, i, 633 sq. ; men¬ 
strual tabu, 377. 

VOL. III. 


Good and Evil, imperfectly distin¬ 
guished by primitive peoples, ii, 
5 ^3, 566 sq.; relativity of, iii, 

514* 

* Good Peter,’ Iroquois chief, his 
speech to Governor Clinton, i, 
3 ifi sq. 

Gorgons, the, ii, 605. 

Gorillas, habits of, i, 123, 175-178, 
189, 742 ; attachment of young 
to human beings, 153 ; occasion¬ 
ally carnivorous, ii, 460. 

Gortheman, iii, 362 n*. 

Gortyna, Laws of, i, 394, 407, n®, 
409. 

Goslings, brought up by a bitch, i, 
594 sq. 

Gospel of St. Matthew, iii, 364 n®; 
according to the Hebrews, ibid. 

Gospels, view of chastity in the, iii, 
371 ; verses of, used as a cure for 
diseases of cattle and of silk¬ 
worms, i, 16 n^. 

Goths, women warriors among the, 
i, 458 ; their contempt for educa¬ 
tion, 60; matrilocal marriage, 
417 - 

Government, absence of in primi¬ 
tive societies, i, 591. 

Grace, importance of asking, before 
food, ii, 440 sq. 

Graelent, Lay of, iii, 404. 

Grail, the Holy, ii, 543, iii, 450- 
454 - 

Grainne, iii, 438, 441. 

Gran Chaco, see Chaco. 

Grandmother, avoidance of wife's, 
i, 263. 

Grandmother,' title conferred with 
privileges to some old women in 
Western Australia, i, 339 ; title 
of goddess, ii, 730 n\ iii, 53. 

Graves, British, i, 420; crosses on, 

ii* 751- 

Great Bassam, in West Africa, view 
of natives on adultery, ii, 135. 

Great Manitu, ii, 727. 

Greeks, ancient, dolicocephalic, i, 
398 ; tribal names, 404 ; tradi¬ 
tion of the institution of marri¬ 
age, 522; did not consider 
marriage as a private concern, 
525; polygamy, ii, 334 sq.; 
averse to marrying, 336 ; marri¬ 
age by purchase, 212, 219 ; cap- 
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ture of women, 233 sq.; matri- 
local marriage, i, 406 sq., 408 n ; 
position of women, ii, 338 sq.; 
sexual morality, iii, 348-350; 
attendance of guests at bath, 
413 n»; 

descended from the moon, i, 
405 ; primitive lunar cults and 
their survivals in Greek religion, 
iii, 123--129 ; new-moon and full- 
moon feasts, ii, 439; warriors 
dedicate themselves to the moon, 
ii, 572; women's agricultural 
magic and priestly functions, 
ii, 115, iii, 118-175 ; malign 
influence ascribed to menstru¬ 
ating women, ii, 388; insects 
and worms destroyed by men¬ 
struating woman walking round 
field, 410 ; myth of the serpent 
who defrauded mankind of im¬ 
mortality, 648 ; lucky and un¬ 
lucky days, 422 ; witchcraft de¬ 
rived from the moon, 598; 
superstition about sneezing, i, 
10 ; insomnia caused by eating 
the flesh of a nightingale, ii, 456 ; 
nudity in magic rites, iii, 208 ; 
ritual chastity, 360 ; hierodules, 
215 ; rhymed poetry, i, 19, 438 
sq. 

Greeks, modern, mechanical deflor¬ 
ation, 319 ; exhibition of proofs 
of virginity, 343 ; matrilocal 
marriage, i, 409 ; earning dowry 
by prostitution, 220 ; supersti¬ 
tion about sneezing, i, 10 ; about 
hares, ii, 613 sq. ; treatment of 
diseases of cattle by means of 
verses of the Gospel, i, 16 n^; 
precautions of bridegroom against 
witchcraft, iii, 244 sq. ; power of 
witches derived from the moon, 
ii, 598 ; worship of the Moirai, 
160 ; of Demeter, 182. 

Greenland, Eskimo of, bo3rs many 
old women, ii, 159 sq.; late 
marriage, 155; simulated cap¬ 
ture by women, 240 ; collective 
sexual relations, i, 641 ; alleged 
regard for chastity, ii, 30; sha¬ 
mans use poetical language, i, 
19 sq. 

Green One, epithet of moon-god in 
Babylonia, iii, 90. 


Gregarious instinct, more developed 
in carnivora than in herbivora, i, 
187 sq. 

Gregory of Tours, his history of the 
Franks, iii, 385 sq. 

Grey, Sir George, on the Australian 
aborigines, i, 431. 

Group-marriage, chaps, xi and xii; 
various types of, i, 726 ; between 
families and between clans, 754- 
765 ; indissolubility of, 669 sq.; 
incompatible with economic asso¬ 
ciation, 628; beneficial effects 
of, 742 sq.; in Australia, 740- 
766. 

Group-motherhood, i, 593-605 ; 760 
sq. 

Growth, rate of, i, 98. 

Gualola of California, strenuous 
dancing among, ii, 195. 

Guam, Ladrones Islands, successive 
polygyny, ii, 270 sq. 

Guanas, a branch of the Chiquitos, 
instability of marriage, ii, 82 sq.; 
enquiries and stipulations of bride, 
173 ; abortion, 71. 

Guanches, of the Canary Islands, 
sororal polygyny, i, 617 ; errone¬ 
ously reported monogamy, ii, 
286 sq.; position of maternal 
uncle, i, 499; women warriors, 
454 ; fattening of girls, ii, 162 ; 
defloration of brides, iii, 230 sq.; 
reported regard for chastity, ii, 
42 sq.; priestesses and rain¬ 
making, iii, 10. 

Guarani of Paraguay, position of 
women, i, 319; loose marriage, 
ii, 83, 87 ; polygamy, 280, i, 617 ; 
sororal, 617 ; harmony between 
wives, ii, 258 ; ignorant of jeal¬ 
ousy, 114; offer women to 
Christians, iii, 222; menstrual 
tabu, ii, 371 sq.; ascribe femin¬ 
ine virtues to articles manufac¬ 
tured by women, i, 473. 

Guarding of girls, iii, 199. 

Guasparos, of Paraguay, duels 
among, ii, 119. 

Guatemala, matrilocal marriage, i, 
276, 279; bride selected by 
bridegroom’s father, 540, 546; 
marriages between members of 
different tribes subject to appre* 
val of tribal council 554. 
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Guatos, of Araguay, matrilocal 
marriage, i, 279 ; blow a horn 
when approaching a village, 159. 

Guaycurus of the Gran Chaco, 
position of women, i, 318 sq. ; 
matrilocal marriage, 278 ; abor¬ 
tion to avoid marriage, ii, 71 ; 
infanticide, 28 ; birth of male 
child establishes marriage rela¬ 
tion, 85; late marriage, 156; 
instability of marriage, 82 sq. ; 
successive polygyny, 270; re¬ 
ported monogamy, 285 ; wives 
jealous of captured women, 232 ; 
separation of husband and wife 
during pregnancy and nursing, 
393 ; head-hunting, 186 ; moon- 
cult, 744. 

Guayquiry of the Orinoco, men¬ 
strual tabu, ii, 371. 

Guiana, Indian tribes of, decorative 
ornaments, i, 477; maternal 
love, 127; pre-nuptial licence, 
ii, 17 n; polyandry, i, 647; 
polygamy, ii, 283 ; sororal po¬ 
lygyny, i, 616 ; fidelity of married 
women, ii, 17 sq. ; levirate, i, 
768 n. 

Guibert of Nogent, iii, 392, 

Guido Cavalcanti, iii, 495 sq, 

Guido delle Colonne, iii, 493. 

Guido Guinicelli of Bologna, iii, 
494 sq. 

Guilds of female weavers, i, 464 sq. 

Guilhem Ademar, iii, 478 sq. 

Guilhem de Cabestang, iii, 429, 
478 sq., 486. 

Guilhem Figuiera, iii, 493. 

Guilhem Montanhagol, iii, 489 sq, 

Guinea Coast, natives of, capacity 
of children for education, i, 52 ; 
strength of the women, 444 ; 
loose marriage, ii, 8i sq. ; children 
unacquainted with their fathers, 
81 sq. ; exploitation of adultery, 
134 sq. ; nude woman walks 
through village to drive away 
evil spirits, 411, iii, 303 sq. 

Guinevere, see Gwen-wyfar. 

Guiraut de Bornheil, iii, 488, 491. 

Guiraut Riquier, iii, 491, 501. 

Guittone d^Arezzo, iii, 494, 498. 

Gujars, polyandry among, i, 679. 

Guloskap, Algonkin divine hero, ii, 
736. 


Gums of trees regarded as menstrual 
blood, ii, 631, 

Gung-to. See Zayeins. 

Gurkas, of Napaul, maternal uncle 
disposes of nephews and nieces, 
b 542. 

Gurus, Hindu spiritual advisers, 
their sexual privileges, iii, 229. 

Gwari, levirate, i, 776. 

Gwen-wyfar, iii, 437 sq. 

Gynaecocracy, i, 435, iii, 23 sq. 


Habe of the French Sudan, atone¬ 
ment for murder, ii, 353 ; hus¬ 
band incapacitated during his 
wife's menstrual period, 420. 

Haberden meadows, sacred bull of, 
iii, 190. 

Hadramaut, Ashtar in, iii, 83. 

Haghia Triada, in Krete, sarco¬ 
phagus of, i, 392. 

Haidas of Queen Charlotte Sound, 
promiscuity confined to tribe, ii, 
19 sq. ; matrilocal marriage, i, 
271 ; wife and husband behave 
as enemies, 508, 517; inter¬ 
married families, 575 ; marriages 
not arranged in infancy con¬ 
demned, 524; cousin-marriage, 
572 ; levirate, 767 n ; adoption, 
603 sq. 

Hair, worn in different fashions to 
distinguish the sexes, i, 447; 
of women, cut off at first 
menstruation, ii, 372, 546; at 
marriage, iii, 220 n^^; as a com¬ 
mutation of religious prostitution, 
iii, 220 ; turns to serpents, ii, 662. 

Hajongs of Assam, alleged regard 
for chastity, ii, 45. 

Hallgrim, Scandinavian poet, his 
magical feats, i, 22. 

Hallstatt, iron culture of, i, 398. 

Haloa, iii, 128. 

Hamlet, i, 416. 

Hammurabi, introduces sun-cult, 
iii, 85 sq. ; his laws concerning 
respect due to priestesses, ii, 515. 

Hands, mode of clasping, inherited. 

h 49. 

Hanran Arabs of the Upper Nile, 
flagellation of bridegroom, ii, 200. 
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Ha, predynastic Egyptian queen, 
iii, 38. 

Hapteshu, queen of Egypt, iii, 37, 
40. 

Hardwicke, Lord, Marriage Act, 
iii, 249. 

Hare, assemblages in large numbers 
not beneficial to the species, i, 
168 ; does not breed in confine¬ 
ment, 208 ; a favourite disguise 
of witches, ii, 611-613 ; regarded 
as unlucky, 613 sq. ; associated 
with the moon, 614 ; in the moon, 
735 ; has three legs, 605 ; sup¬ 
posed to be always a female, 614 ; 
fecundated by the moon, 614; pos¬ 
sesses secret of immortality, 649 ; 
emblem of the moon in Europe, 
617 ; lays Easter eggs, ii, 618 ; 
association with the moon pro¬ 
bably sacrificial, 619-621 ; in 
African folklore, 616 ; a form of 
Hekate, 617 ; of Artemis, ihid,, 
620; of Dionysos, 617 ; of 
Osiris, 617, 782; perverts the 
moon's message of life, 654; 
imparts beauty, 600, 614; in 
North America, 617; as an 
incubus, 629 sq. 

Hare, the Great, in America, ii, 617, 
733 - 73 <>: in Egypt, 617. 782. 

Hare goddess, ii, 782. 

Harem, ii, 319-324 ; not an Arab 
institution, 320; probable Persian 
origin, 321 ; political influence of, 

323- 

Harke, Teutonic goddess, ii, 617 sq., 
620. 

Harran, moon-cult in, iii, 97; 
worship of Tammuz, 97, loi ; of 
Abraham, 108 n*. 

Hartebeest antelope, i, 99. 

Hartland, Dr. E. S., on the origin 
of marital jealousy, ii, 121. 

Hartmann, Dr. H., erroneous state¬ 
ment concerning habits of gorilla, 

i. 8-175- 

Harvesters, chastity of, iii, 353 sq. 

Hastings, battle of, Taillefer sings 
at, hi, 424. 

Hastings, Warren, his enquiries 
concerning Tibetan marriage cus 
toms, i, 647 n*. 

Hathor, cow-form of Isis, priestesses 
of, buried with bulls, iii, 187. 


Hausa of Nigeria, intermarriage of 
clans, i, 576; polygamy en¬ 
couraged by the women, ii, 262 ; 
women will not suckle a child 
before men, iii, 301. 

Hauser, Kaspar, speechless boy 
found at Nuremberg, i, 28 sq. 

Hawaii, capacity of natives for 
education, i, 52 sq. ; crime rare, 
356 ; constitution of royalty, iii, 
26 sq. ; queen ruled over internal 
affairs, i, 487; manufacture of 
bark-cloth, 463 ; feather-work, 
466; women attend men in 
battle, 452 ; women waited on 
by the men, ii, 408 ; pre-nuptial 
sexual freedom, 10 n ; majority 
of people unmarried, 154, 521 ; 
men and women live separately, i, 
509; loose marriage, ii, 83 ; 
reported jealousy, 100; collec¬ 
tive sexual relations, i, 724 sq. ; 
adoption, 601 ; licentiousness of 
queens, iii, 258 ; menstrual and 
puerperal tabu, ii, 383 ; enforce¬ 
ment of European morality, ii, 
67 sq. ; Sabbath observance, 
426-428 ; fires extinguished on 
Sabbath, iii, 6 ; myths, ii, 716 ; 
Captain Cook's officers thought to 
be horned like the moon, iii, 195. 

Hawk, females larger than males, 

i, 442 ; virtue ascribed to wings 
and feathers, iii, 274 ; royal, 38. 

Hawk-gods, ii, 775. 

Haytal, name given to the Getae by 
the Arabs, i, 355. 

Hazarah of Afghanistan, allow their 
women complete liberty, ii, 115 ; 
warlike women, i, 455, 

Head-dresses, elaborate, of men, 

ii, 180. 

Head-gods, consisting of head or 
face only, ii, 574, 679 sq., 682, 
735 n*. 742, 767. 

Head-hunting, women instigate, i, 
453» 49^ i 21 qualification for 
marriage, ii, 185 sq. 

Headmen, see Chiefs. 

Healer, epithet of gods, iii, 133 ; 

367 n*- 

Heape, Mr. Walter, on the origin of 
exogamy, i, 248 sq. 

Heaven, the abode of the gods, ii, 
508 sq. 
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Heaven and Earth, marriage of, 
hi, 56, 168 sq. ; in Polynesia, ii, 
712 ; husband and wife assimi¬ 
lated to, 330; emperor and 
empress of China likened to, i, 

367- 

Hebrew language, thought to have 
been the original speech of man¬ 
kind, i, 24. 

Hebrews, see Jews. 

Heir, legitimate, in patriarchal 
societies, ii, 313-315 ; children of 
slave-girls treated as, in matri¬ 
archal societies, 228 sq.; of 
African chief must be born in the 
purple, 312 ; in Rome, 344, 345 
nh 

Heiress, marriage of, i, 310, 365, 
368 sq., 394, 397, 405, 406 sq., 
407, 409, 410, 582, 658 ; ii, 

255» 337 sq. ; hi, 406 sq. 

Hei-tiki, Maori amulet, ii, 584, 714. 

Heitsi-eibib, Hottentot god, ii, 
745 sq. 

Hekate, the moon, ii, 605 ; three¬ 
fold, ibid, ; as a hare, 617; 
identified with Demeter, iii, 163 ; 
inspires madness, ii, 608. 

Helen, ancestress of the lonians, 
i, 404; of the Dorians, 405; 
identified with the moon and 
with Nemesis, iii, 140 and n^; 
cult of, ibid. ; first patera 
moulded on her breast, i, 473. 

Heliopolis, ii, 764 sq., 774, priests 
of, introduce the cult of Ra, ibid. 

Hellenes, name applied to the 
Dorians, i, 398 ; supposed to have 
brought patriarchal institutions 
into Greece, 398. 

Hemza of Hindu-Kush, their in¬ 
difference as regards adultery, ii, 

ii 5 ‘ 

Henry, I, iii, 393. 

Hera, persecutes Dionysos, and his 
mothers, iii, 155, 164 ; a virgin, 
170. 

Herakleitos of Ephesos, on the 
creative Logos, i, 4. 

Herakles, his relation to Theseus, i, 
404; his priests dressed as 
women, ii, 531. 

Herbivorous animals, less intelligent 
than carnivores, i, 104 ; show little 
attachment to human beings, 152; 


females separate from herd when 
pregnant, 122 sq. 

Herbs, knowledge of properties of 
acquired by women, i, 485 sq. ; 
the chief element in magic, 486. 

Hercules, excluded from the rites 
of primitive Roman women, iii, 21 

Herds, led by females, i, 185 sq. ; 
constitution of, antagonistic to 
maternal instincts, 192 sq. 

Heredity, biological and traditional, 
chaps, i and ii; and transference 
of sexual characters, i, 133 sq.; 
supposed summation of morbid, 
230, 234-237. 

Herero, of south-western Africa, 
migrations of, i, 719; totemic 
clans, 719; position of women, 
323; alleged chastity, ii, 42 , 
bride selected by father, i, 539 
sq.; matrilocal marriage, 280 ; 
mother-in-law avoidance, 260 sq.; 
cross-cousin marriage, 570 sq.; 
their view on the evil effects of 
the marriage of ortho-cousins, 
240; sororal polygyny, 618 ; 
levirate, 768 n ; collective sexual 
relations, 719-721 ; consecrate 
milk of cows by the touch of a 
puerperal woman, ii, 410 ; rain¬ 
making, iii, 14. 

Heretics, accused of worshipping 
cats, ii, 621 sq. 

Heroes, Greek, virgin-born, i, 403 ; 
genealogy of, 404. 

Herophile, the first Delphic Sibyl, 
iii, 149. 

* Hero's portion,’ among the Celts, 
iii, 401. 

Hermes, identified with the Logos, 
h 5- 

Hermes Trismegistus, ii, 789. 

Hervey, or Cook Islands, women 
attend men in battle, i, 452 ; 
matrilocal marriage, 294 sq.; 
sororal polygyny, 621 ; its sur¬ 
vival as sororal succession, 625. 

Hesiod, his advice on marriage, ii, 
33fi sq. 

Hetairai, ii, 339-342. 

Heurtin, Marie, i, 38. 

Hezekiah, king of Judah, his religi¬ 
ous reform, iii, 115 ; destroys 
sacred serpent, 112 ; and shrines 
of Yahweh, 115. 
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Hiawatha, Algonkin god, ii, 735. 

Hidatsa, western Siouan, marriages 
arranged by parties concerned 
not regarded as respectable, i, 
524 ; utilitarian view of marriage, 
ii, i8r ; no marriage by purchase, 
216 sq»; girls not coerced as 
regards marriage, i, 548 ; Buffalo 
Dance, iii, 185; agricultural 
magic, 4. 

Hierodules, ii, 735 ; marriage of, i, 
709, iii, 213-217, 369 n. 

Hieros gamos, ii, 345 sq. 

Hillebrandt, Professor A., on Vedic 
mythology, iii, 131 sq. 

Himalaya, ‘ Aryan ' elements in the 
populations of the, i, 677 ; poly¬ 
andry, 668-670. 

Hina, the moon in Polynesia, ii, 
657 ; and her son, Maui, 657 sq., 
716; formerly ruled over the 
day, 750. 

Hincmar, Archbishop of Reims, 
proscribes the poets, iii, 445. 

Hindu-Kush, tribes of, pre-nuptial 
freedom, ii, 8 n; alleged regard 
for chastity, 44 ; ' go-betweens,' 
528; matrilocal marriage until 
completion of payment of the 
bride-price, 227 ; adultery pun¬ 
ished only in case of public 
scandal, 128 ; equality of wives, 
308 ; levirate, i, 769 n ; former 
polyandry, 671 ; adoption, 589 
sq. 

Hindus, position of women, i, 345 ; 
tradition of the institution of 
marriage, 522 ; ‘ go-betweens,' 

528 ; initiative in marriage trans¬ 
actions comes from the woman's 
family, ii, 170 ; voluntary union 
condemned as immoral, i, 525 sq.; 
generally monogynous, ii, 272 ; 
disfigurement for adultery, 106 
n; dread of scandal in cases of 
misconduct, 128 ; ideal of chast¬ 
ity undeveloped, iii, 346 ; cross¬ 
cousin marriage, i, 568; poly¬ 
gamy praised in sacred books, ii, 
266; sororal polygyny, i, 619; 
decay of polygamy, ii, 275; 
rule of seniority in marriage, i, 
654 sq.; polyandry, 677-690 ; 
avoidance of father-in-law, 263 ; 
menstrual tabu, ii, 376; murder 


of a menstruating woman, 409; 
Sabbath observance, 423 sq.; 
dislike of being stared at, iii, 
299; reluctance to be seen eat¬ 
ing, 290; aversion to agricul¬ 
ture, ii, 315 ; moon identified 
with Fate, 602 ; gods modified 
by changing their names, i, 12 ; 
the moon regarded as the real 
husband of all women, ii, 585 ; 
husband compared to a god, iii, 
245 sq. ; magic virtues of words, 
i, 15 ; moon-worship, ii, 629 ; 
teeth of sorceress extracted, i, 
19 ; superstition about sneezing, 
10; nuptial continence, iii, 238 sq. 

Hine-moa, Maori tale, ii, 143. 

Hippocampus guttulatus, i, 137. 

Hippocrates, views on the physio¬ 
logy of generation, ii, 445. 

Hippodamia, i, 404. 

Hippopotamus, male evilly disposed 
towards the young, i, 171 n*. 

History, mediaeval conception of, 
iii, 431 sq. 

Hittite god of vine, iii, 134. 

Hive, the moon likened to a, iii, 149 ; 
the original shrine at Delphi 
likened to a, ibid, 

* Hodensote,' or long-houses of the 
Iroquois, i, 270. 

Holda, Germanic goddess, ii, 617, 
623. 

Holi festival in India, iii, 198. 

Holland, freedom of girls, iii, 312 
sq.; menstrual superstition, ii, 
389; fertilisation of the earth, 
iii, 200 ; bundling, 415. 

Holy Ghost, referred to by Demo- 
kritos, i, 5 n; regarded as 
feminine and as the mother of 
Christ, iii, 181 ; identified with 
Divine Sophia and with the dove, 
ibid. 

Holy Matrimony, iii, 207 sq.; of 
priestesses and queens to gods, 
188-191,210-217,317; of women 
to images of gods, 218 ; to priests 
or sacred personages, 226-232 ; 
to strangers as representative of 
gods, 221-223 ; mystic, of every 
woman to Divine Bridegroom, 
207 sq., 237-239 ; to husband as 
representative of the god, 243- 
250. 
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Holy women the wives of kings, iii, 
421. 

Homa, see Soma. 

Homer, composition of the poems, i, 
412 sq. n* ; women in, 410-414 ; 
on the Achaeans, i, 398 n®. 

Homicide, primitive view of, 353- 
355 ; restrictions on, in cases of 
adultery, 130-133. 

Homosexual vice, inferred from the 
existence of men attired as 
women, ii, 533 ; in Australia, 
398 ; in Western Asia and Greece, 
iii, 207 sq. n*. 

Honduras, physical development of 
the women, i, 445 ; girls offered 
to first Europeans, iii, 222. 

Honey, a gift of the moon-goddess, 
iii, 149 ; Dionysos the inventor 
of, ibid, n®. 

Honour, conception of among the 
European barbarians, iii, 389- 
400, 402 sq., 485 n® ; of husband, 
as an element in marital jealousy, 
127-129. 

Hopis, building of houses, i, 479 ; 
no family life, 511 sq. ; cousin- 
marriage, 572, 590 ; snake-dance, 
iii, 9. 

Horace, on mother in primitive 
Rome, i, 429. 

Horai, iii, 142. 

Horn blown on approaching a 
village, i, 159 ; of Amalthea, iii, 
162. 

Horned gods, ii, 733 765, iii, 89, 145. 

Horns in animal females, i, 135 sq. ; 
as amulets, iii, 194 sq. ; ‘ of 

consecration,* in Krete, 195, 119. 

Horse-sacrifice, iii, 188; among the 
Massagetae, i, 357. 

Horses, instinctive fear in, i, 46; 
alleged to have committed 
suicide when guilty of incest, i, 
204 ; inbreeding of, 209; Eng¬ 
lish race-, inbreeding, ibid. ; poly¬ 
gamy, 169; reduced fertility, 

211 ; degeneration of, 211; 
Kladrub, 209 ; Percheron, Arab, 

212 ; 

trained to have intercourse 
with women, iii, 188 ; protected 
against the evil eye, 294. 

Hortensius, Quintus, Cato's wife 
lent to, i, 694 sq. 


Horus, ii, 767-770; god of the 
resurrection, 777; a form of 
Osiris, ibid. \ followers of, known 
as ‘ smiths,' 536 ; worshipped as 
the moon, 770; identified with 
Khons, 772 ; as the Hawk, 775 ; 
Horus-name, iii, 38. 

Hose, Dr. C., and Dr. W. McDougall, 
on the origin of incest prohibition, 
i, 246. 

Hospitality, sexual, i, 123, 331 sq., 
635-640, 717, 754, 756 sq., ii, 
35> 37» 66, 67, 99, 105-107, 123, 
127, 284, iii, 221 sq., 378 sq., 
40S sq., 414 sq. 

* Hottentot apron,’ ii, 161 n*, 309 n. 

Hottentots, position of women, i, 
323 ; maternal love, 128 ; boys 
taught to strike their mother, 
147 n® ; privileges of sister, 503 ; 
women torture slaves, 453 ; pre¬ 
nuptial freedom, ii, 5 n.; matri- 
local marriage, i, 280 ; disposal 
of daughters by mothers, 543 ; 
men and women lead separate 
lives, 513 ; captured women used 
as concubines, ii, 233 ; menstrual 
tabu, 378 ; religious conceptions 
and rites, 745-747. 

Houses, protected by boughs, iii, 
296 ; by red paint, ii, 415 sq. 

Houses of the Moon, ii, 600 sq., iii, 
81. 

Hou-Zche, Chinese empress, i, 367. 

Hovas, affection between brothers 
and sisters, i, 503. 

Howitt, Dr. A. W., criticisms of his 
account of Dieri marriage institu¬ 
tions, i, 745-764. 

Hugh, Duke of Burgundy, iii, 393 sq. 

Huitoto of Eastern Peru, reported 
chastity, ii, 37, iii, 355 ; mutila¬ 
tion of sexual organs, ii, 37; 
monogamy, 282 ; separation of 
women during pregnancy and 
nursing, ii, 393 ; skin-changing 
supernatural being, 642 ; skin¬ 
changing moon, 652 ; chicha as 
blood of the moon, iii, 134; 
religious ideas, 742; origin of 
fire, 9. 

Human nature, founded on animal 
instincts, i, i ; fallacy of axiom 
as to its invariability, i, 82 sq. 

Humble-bee, i, 186. 
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* Hundred Houses/ of Epizephyrian 

Lokrians, i, 401. 

Hunger and love, i, 117, 120 sq. n*. 

Huns, use of the name, i, 356 n^; 
attempted invasion of India, 353. 

Hunters, differentiation of, i, 441, 
449 sq.; women, ii, 441, 447 
sq., 619 ; strenuous duties of, i, 
438 ; economic limitations of, ii, 
272 sq. ; chastity of, iii, 354. 

Hupas of California, separate lives 
of the sexes, i, 511 ; cradles, 
465 sq. 

‘ Huppah,’ the tent in Jewish 
marriage, i, 374, iii, 246. 

Hurons, murder among the, ii, 354 ; 
proposal of marriage submitted 
to tribal council, i, 553 ; tempor¬ 
ary marriages, ii, 76 ; romantic 
love, 150 ; more licentious than 
the Montagnais because better 
fed, 35. 

Husband, provides wife’s family 
with game, i, 137, 338, 437; 
assumes wife’s name, 269, 310, 
365, 369 ; and wife, do not live 
together, 285, 288, 289, 297, 

300, 302, 381 sq., 508, 510, 511, 
512 ; regarded as a stranger 
in wife’s family, 289, 506-508 ; 
not expected to maintain wife 
till child is born, i, 283, 299, ii, 
85 sq. ; oppressed position of, i, 
321 sq., 325, 326, 382-386; 

restricted from injuring wife's 
lover, ii, 131 ; punished for 
wife’s adultery, 129; for wife’s 
suicide, 145 ; incapacitated from 
work during wife’s menstrual 
period and pregnancy, 420 sq.; 
accessory to impregnation, 449; 
future, revealed by the moon, 
588 sq. ; slave-husbands, i, 390, 
iii, 24, 26, 29, 30-32 ; connives 
at fraud in regard to bride's 
virginity, iii, 343 ; assimilated 
to Heaven, ii, 330, iii, 246; 
regarded as a god, i, 345 ; iii, 196. 

* Huskanaw,’ ordeal of tribes of 

Virginia, ii, 188 sq. 

Hussain, mourning for, iii, 98 sq. 

Huts, built by women, i, 275. 

Hyades, iii, 142, 159. 

Hyali tribe of New South Wales, 
sexual communism, i, 735. 


Hyderabad, female guards of the 
Nizam of, i, 456. 

Hyenas, do not live in packs, i, 165. 
Hyes, the Raining one, title of 
Dionysos, iii, 142. 

Hyksos, expulsion of the, iii, 39, 43. 
Hypergamy, of Rajputs, i, and n^, 

360, 579. 

Hysteria, and women's magical 
faculties, ii, 558 sq. ; a sign of 
inspiration, 609. 


lakchos at Athens, iii, 127 ; the 
cry of the women, iii, 129; 
identified with Dionysos, 164. 

lasion identical with Jason, iii, 
162, 200. 

Iberians, moon-cult of, iii, 76 sq. ; 
cross and crescent on coins, iii, 129. 

Ibibo of southern Nigeria, women 
said to be mentally superior to 
the men, i, 490. 

Ibo-speaking peoples of Nigeria, 
fine for adultery seldom exacted, 
ii, 135 ; maternal and filial affec¬ 
tion, i, 150; affection between 
husband and wife, ii, 153. 

Ideas, regarded as identical with 
words, i, 3 ; Plato’s theory of, 4 ; 
in Eastern theologies, 6 ; among 
uncultured peoples, 7 sq. 

Idiocy, views as to the nature of, i, 
30 sq. ; prevalence of, among 
the deaf, i, 32 ; inconsistent with 
the higher emotions, 31. 

lessaeans, iii, 362 n*. 

Igalwas, lower Congo, position of 
the maternal uncle, i, 500. 

Igorots of Luzon, Philippines, pre¬ 
nuptial licence, ii, 71 ; licentious¬ 
ness of young people, 50 sq.; 
regard for chastity, attributed 
to, 49 sqq.; girls said to have 
connection with monkeys, 50; 
pre-nuptial freedom sometimes 
leading to marriage, 71 sq.; 
marriage not contemplated until 
after occurrence of pregnancy, 
85 ; matrilocal, 500; maternal 
uncle among, 500 ; no home life, 
i, 510; reported monogamy, ii, 
293 sq.; adultery, 293. 
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Imbeciles, see Idiocy. 

Imitativeness, importance of, i, 104. 

Immortality, obtained by changing 
skin, ii, 646 ; by being swallowed 
by a serpent, or a fish, 642 ; by 
baptism, 365, 641 ; of first 

men, 642-644, 653 sq. ; depen¬ 
dent on the moon, 651-746; 
of the moon, 601 sq. ; of stones, 
694 ; of bones, 706 sq., 756. 

Immunity, increased by consan¬ 
guineous unions, i, 232, 234-236. 

* Immunu,' Principle of life from 
the Sky, ii, 689 sq. 

Impotence, love a cause of, i, 142 ; 
ascribed to witchcraft, iii, 284. 

Impregnation, by unseen agencies, 
iii, 282 sq. ; by leaves, 296 sq. ; 
by water, ii, 452, 670 s<i. ; by 
food, 452-455, 472-474 ; by wind, 
451 ; by sun, 451 sq. ; by moon, 
504 sq., 584 sq., 772 ; by aurora 
borealis, 452 ; by flowers, 452 ; 
by fruit, 453 sq. 

Impurity and sacredness, ii, 570, 
use of the word by the Arabs, 
412 ; of woman, 407 sq. 

Inbreeding, alleged injurious effects 
of, i, 204-240 ; among animals, 
204-216 ; among domestic ani¬ 
mals, 209-215 ; experimental, 
207 sq.; in some flowering plants, 
261 sq. ; in the human race, 
217-240 ; communities, 219-221 ; 
views of savages on evil effects of, 
238-240; observation of evil 
effects supposed to have given 
rise to the rule of exogamy, 241 ; 
views concerning evil effects pro¬ 
bably a survival of savage super¬ 
stition, 240. 

Incantations, chanted in a loud 
voice, i, 19 ; words used in, not 
understood, 15. 

Incas of Peru, development of their 
power, iii, 17; associated with 
sacred women, 18; dynastic 
incest, 26; vestal priestesses 
their wives, ii, 16-18; severe 
punishment for adultery, 126; 
establish solar cult, 739 sq. 

Incense, regarded as the blood of a 
sacred tree, ii, 631. 

Incest, prohibition of, and rule 
of exogamy, i, 203 ; unknown 


among animals, 204 ; horror of, 
mistaken for a natural instinct, 
247 ; avoidance of, 756; mar¬ 
riage regulations, intended to 
avoid, 587; prohibition applies 
primarily to brothers and sisters 
257; Jeremy Bentham on, 243; 
among cattle punished by the 
Basoga, 239 sq. ; ritual breach of, 
iii, 317-319 ; dynastic, i, 222 sq., 
iii, 26 sq., 33, 34, 35, 36, 42 n ; 
no apparent evil effects from, i, 
222 sq. 

Incubi, ii, 664 ; hares as, 629 sq. 

India, \vdd boys found in, i, 29 
sq.; pre-nuptial freedom, ii, 
8 n; endogamy, 21 ; selection 
of bride by bridegroom’s father, 
i, 540 ; infant-marriage, 536; 
‘ go-betweens,' 528 ; late marri¬ 
age, ii, 155 ; matrilocal marriage, 
i, 300-302 ; maternal uncle, 
501, 541 sq. ; men and women 
do not eat together, 510; simu¬ 
lated capture, ii, 239; bride¬ 
groom’s house barred against 
bride, 244 ; intermarriage groups, 
i, 578 sq. ; cross-cousin mar¬ 
riage, 567-69; marriage of 
paternal cousins among Muslims, 
381 ; polygamy more general 
among primitive tribes, ii, 290 ; 
sororal polygyny, i, 619 sq.; 
reported monogamous tribes, ii, 
289 sq.; levirate, i, 769 n, 779; 
polyandry, 673-676, 697-714; 

effects of contact with civilisa¬ 
tion, ii, 68 ; menstrual and puer¬ 
peral tabus, 376-378; sacred 
prostitution as a remedy for 
sterility, iii, 218; ritual licence, 
198 sq., 203 ; ritual chastity, 
358 sq.; nudity in magic rites, 
209 ; circumcision of girls, 324 ; 
sacred trees, 218; goddesses, 
i, 474, iii, 49 sq., 51 sq., 93 ; 
menstruating goddesses, ii, 435 
sq.; rain-making, iii, 10 sq. ; 
moon-hare, ii, 615 ; suicide from 
revenge, 145. 

Indiga of Southern India, a man can¬ 
not be married until his maternal 
uncle has had a bath, i, 542. 

Indigitamenta, sacred formulas of 
the Romans, i, 16. 
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Individuality, deficient sense of, 
among primitive peoples, ii, 499- 
501. 

Indo-China, service for bride in¬ 
tended as a test, ii, 211. 
Indogermans, see Aryans. 
Indonesia, position of women, i, 
320 sq.; women doctors, 407 ; 
pre-nuptial sexual freedom, ii. 
9 n; cross-cousin marriage, 
i, 566 sq.; matrilocal marriage, 

i, 288-291 ; simulated capture, 

ii, 239; collective nursing of 
children, i, 598 ; infant-betrothal, 
535; late marriage, ii, 154 ; 
levirate, i, 770 n; menstrual 
tabu, ii, 380 sq. ; circumcision of 
girls, iii, 325 ; of boys, 327 sq.; 
priestesses, ii, 525-528; moon 
worship, 710, 712 ; house-build¬ 
ing, i, 480 ; pottery, 467 n^. 

Indra, as a bull, iii, 191. 

Indragiri district of north Sumatra, 
matriarchal organisation, i, 289. 

Industries, primitive, carried out 
by women, i, 460-477. 

Infancy, prolonged duration of, in 
higher mammals, i, 99; effects 
of protracted, 96-110. 

Infant-betrothal, i, 246, 260, 532- 
539, ii, 37, 56, 59 sq.; and claim 
to virginity of bride, iii, 334 sq., 
336 sq. 

Infant marriage, adopted by Dra- 
vidian races of northern India, 
ii, 45 ; evil effects of, i, 241. 

Infanticide, in animals, i, 112, 116, 
118 ; tendency to, in human 
mothers, ibid. ; in uncultured 
races, 121 n, 124, 129, 130, 698, 
ii, 25-29, 54. 

Infibulation, iii, 344 sq. 

Infusorians, conjugation of, i, 88. 

Inhibition, of ‘ lower ' by ‘ higher ' 
mental forces, i, 77 ; of inherited 
instincts, 69 sq. ; in lower races, 
70. 

Initiated, newly, may not expose his 
mouth, iii, 291. 

Initiation ceremonies, as an avenue 
to marriage, ii, 187-201; not 
educational, 197-199 ; identified 
with marriage, 199, 544, 686, 
695-705, 711, 755 sq. ; instituted 
by women, 552, 555. 


Ino, ancestress of the Danaioi, iii, 
163 sq. 

Inquisition in Provence, iii, 487 sq. 
Insane, soliloquies of the, i, 2. 
Insanity, consists essentially in 
absence of inhibition, i, 75 ; 
supposed to be produced by 
consanguineous marriages, i, 
233 sq. ; not properly speaking 
existent in animals, 77. 

Insects, communities of, i, 161-163 ; 
males usually smaller than fe¬ 
males, 442 ; as a rule solitary, 

155- 

Infidelity, unsanctioned, resented 
on account of the risk of abduc¬ 
tion, ii, 107. 

Inspiration of song-makers among 
the Australian aborigines, i, 18 ; 
among the Arabs, 19 ; among the 
Hindus, ibid. ; manifested by 
hysterical phenomena, ii, 609; 
acquired by chewing leaves, 631 ; 
by drinking, 598. 

Instability of marriage, ii, 76-84. 
Instincts in man, inheritance of, i, 
45-47; disappear in later life, 
50; not completely atrophied, 
ibid. ; 46 sq.; inheritance of, 

44 sq.; ‘ pure,' absent in man, 

45 sq. 

Institution of marriage, traditions 
of the, i, 366, 401 sq. 

Intaphernes, the wife of, i, 504. 
Intellectual characters more gener¬ 
ally inherited than moral charac¬ 
ters, i, 56; in men and women, 
iii, 507 sq. 

Intelligence, of primitive women, i, 
490. 

Intercourse between strange tribes, 
difficulty of, i, 560 sq. 
Intermarriage groups, i, 573-580. 
Intermarriage in royal families, 
supposed evil effects of, i, 222 sq. 
See Inbreeding, Incest, dynastic. 
Intichiuma ceremonies in Australia, 

ii, 466, 487 sq. ; may only be 
performed at the new-moon, 598. 

Intoxication, inspiration through, 

iii, 133 - 

Investiture, iii, 396 n*. 
lo, probable ancestress of the 
lonians, i, 404 ;* iii, 143, 163, 
164 sq. 
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Ion, ancestor oi the lonians, i, 404. 

loskeha, Algonkin Great Manitu, ii, 
728, 73 I» 732, 733 - 

lowas, maternal uncle among the, 

i. 498. 

Irak, Bride of God, in, iii, 210. 

Iran, name of Persia, i, 349. 

Irish, ancient, women urge men to 
cannibalism, i, 454 ; women war¬ 
riors, 458; position of women, 
418 sq. ; saints, 421 ; treatment 
of murderers, ii, 355 ; sexual 
communism, i, 696 sq. ; poly¬ 
gamy, iii, 377 ; sexual hospitality, 
378 sq. ; polyandry, 378 ; licen¬ 
tiousness, 377-381 ; rules of 
honour, 400-403 ; hare-flesh 
reserved as food for kings, ii, 618 ; 
mythology and religion, 68-76, 
450-453 ; druids, ii, 537 ; priest¬ 
esses, ii, 540 sq. ; magical powers 
of poets, i, 20 sq., 21 sq.; litera¬ 
ture, iii, 434-437, 439-444 ; ^ove- 
stories, iii, 439; reverence for 
imbeciles, ii, 610. 

Irish, modern, salute the moon, ii, 
433 ; belief concerning curses, i, 
13; unwilling to communicate 
their names, 14 ; reverence for 
Saint Brigit, iii, 69 ; bride allotted 
to winner in athletic contest, ii, 
202 ; bride undressed by the 
wedding guests, iii, 226. 

Iron, as an amulet, iii, 280 ; inven¬ 
tors of said to have been the first 
shamans, ii, 535; in Homeric 
poems, i, 412 n*. 

Iroquois, origin of war with the 
Algonkins, i, 449 sq.; long- 
houses, 270 ; high civic morality, 
ih 357 > women warriors, 452 ; 
parental sentiment, 597 ; respect 
for mother, i, 148; striking 
mother as test of valour, 147 n^; 
breakdown of clan organisation, 
589; matriarchal constitution, 
316 sq.; pre-nuptial licence, ii, 
32-34 ; brief courtship, 78 ; love- 
making not permitted in the day¬ 
time, 22 ; matrilocal marriage, i, 
269 sq., 306 ; clandestine marital 
relations, 515; loose marriage, 

ii, 76-78 ; polyandry, i, 645 sq.; 
wife deserted when she has a 
child, ii, 86 ; marriage of deceased 


wife’s sister, i, 624 ; erroneous 
report concerning monogamy, ii, 
277 ; do not look a person in the 
face, iii, 299 ; myths and religion, 
moon-goddess, 176. 

Irulas of the Nilgiri Hills, cross¬ 
cousin marriage, i, 568; indis¬ 
criminate loose marriage, ii, 81 ; 
woman seldom married till after 
the birth of several children, 85. 

Isemia, feast of Saints Cosmo and 
Damianus, iii, 219. 

Iseult, ii, 453, iii, 405, 412, 440 sq. 

Ishtar, iii, 87-91 ; identified with 
Al-Uzza, 81 ; and the Babylonian 
Sabbath, ii, 435 sq.; thought to 
be covered with scales, 652 ; 
identified with the planet Venus, 
iii, 81 sq. ; as a Virgin, 169 ; as a 
prostitute, tbid. ; mother of the 
vine-stalk, 135 ; association with 
various stars, 82 ; and Kretan 
goddess, 119. 

Isis, causes destruction of mankind, 

ii, 573 ; her relation to Osiris, 

iii, 171; and Nephthys, the wives 
of Osiris, 82, 171 ; Germanic 
goddess compared to, 65. 

Islam, position of women in, iii, 
319-324; threatened by a rival 
religion preached by a prophetess, 

ii, 513 sq. ; crescent the badge of, 

iii, 78, 82 ; equality of wives, ii, 
323 sq. ; levirate condemned, 
306 n*; alleged influence on 
polygamy, 304-306. 

Israel, the son of Sarah, i, 372. 

Italy, pre-nuptial licence, iii, 313 ; 
infant-betrothal i, 524 sq. ; 
nudity in magic rites, iii, 208 ; 
sacredness of food, 441 ; pro¬ 
tection of horses from the evil 
eye, 294 ; superstitious concern¬ 
ing menstruating women, ii, 389 
sq., 410; views on adultery during 
the Renaissance period, 128 sq. 

Itzepas of Mexico, amputation of 
nose for adultery, ii, 106 n. 

Ivory Coast, afiection for mother, 
i, 148 sq. ; collective nursing of 
children, 598 ; right to another 
man's wife established by pay¬ 
ment of the bride-price, ii, 102 
sq.; indifference as regards adul¬ 
tery, 135. 
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Ivy, the emblem of immortality 
and of Dionysos, hi, 136, 165 ; 
not to be introduced into temple 
of Hera, 155 ; sown to petticoats, 
297. 

lyashiof Northern Nigeria, physical 
development of the women, i. 
444. 

Izanna River, Brazil, tribes of, 
suicide of mother on account of 
daughter's disobedience, ii, 148. 


Jaba of Northern Nigeria, their 
indifference as regards adultery, 
ii, 113. 

Jack and Jill, origin of the nursery 
rhyme, ii, 636. 

Jacob, conception of, ii, 453 ; 
marriage of, i, 306, 372 sq., ii, 
245 ; obtains from the Deity that 
men shall survive a sneezing-fit, 
i, 10. 

Jacopo Lentini, hi, 493. 

Jaguar, combat during sexual union, 
i, 119; kills female, 118; no 
association between the sexes, 
124. 

Jahiliya, Arabia, the women of, i, 
374 - 

Jakun of Johore, promiscuity, ii, 
48 ; polygamy, 294 sq. ; licence 
at harvest festival, ii, 294, hi, 197. 

Ja>Luo of Uganda Protectorate, 
bride entertained by bridegroom's 
brother, i, 556 sq. ; ascribe 
impregnation to the moon, ii, 
586. 

James IV of Scotland, his experi¬ 
ment on the origin of language, 

i, 24. 

James, William, on the empirical 
ego, ii, 500. 

Janaka, king, offers his daughter to 
winner in Swayamvara, i, 682. 

Janus, hi, 161 sq. ; and Diana, 168. 

Japan, position of women, i, 368 sq.; 
marriage in, 368 sq. ; prevalence 
of divorce, 368; sororal polygyny, 
619; matrilocal marriage, 368 
sq.; love not associated with 
marriage, ii, 152 ; pre-nuptial 
prostitution, hi, 223 ; belief con¬ 


cerning mother's ghost, i, 148, 
merchants in Luchu Islands, 
485 ; women's girdles, hi, 276 ; 
superstitions concerning serpents, 
ii, 662, 665 ; concerning written 
words, i, 16 sq. n*; use of shells 
and of pornographic pictures to 
protect clothes, hi, 278. 

Jarawa of Northern Nigeria, late 
marriage, ii, 156. 

Jason, ‘ virgin-born,' i, 403 ; genea¬ 
logy of, 404 ; and Demeter, ih, 
163, 200 ; father of Pluto, 162 ; 
marries Medea, tbtd. 

Jats, i, 352-356 ; polyandry, 678 
sq. ; indifference as regards adult¬ 
ery, hi, 115 ; artificial defloration, 

319. 

Jaufrd* Rudel and the Lady of 
Tripoli, hi, 502. 

Java, precocity and arrest of de¬ 
velopment in children, i, 108; 
libertinism of the women, hi, 257 ; 
husband’s right of revenge in 
cases of adultery, ii, 131 ; nuptial 
continence, hi, 239 sq. ; circum¬ 
cision of girls, 325 ; of boys, 327 ; 
fertility of fields secured by 
sexual intercourse, 197 ; use of a 
person's name in witchcraft, i, 14. 

Jaw-bones, regarded as the seat of 
the soul, ii, 707. 

Jealousy, masculine sexual, 
amongst animals, i, 180-184, ii, 
98 ; differences between its mani¬ 
festations in primitive humanity 
and in animals, 117 sq., 119 sq. ; 
among uncultured races, i, 741 
sq., 97-138 ; confused and incon¬ 
sistent statements, 97-100 ; sup¬ 
posed to be an obstacle to sexual 
communism, 97 ; has no refer¬ 
ence to exclusive possession of a 
particular individual, 100 ; evo¬ 
lution of the sentiment, 121 ; 
aroused by fear that women shall 
be abducted, 107 sq. ; assuaged 
by the substitution of another 
woman, 107 sq. ; claims to which 
it refers vary with current usage, 

121-125 ; reported absence of, 
among pulyandrous peoples, i, 
^75 sq. ; damage to husband’s 
honour, ii, 127-129 ; as resent¬ 
ment of lese-majesty in kings and 
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chiefs, 125-12 7 ; among the Euro¬ 
pean barbarians, iii, 441 ; thought 
by Orientals to be slightly de¬ 
veloped in Europeans, 122 ; femin¬ 
ine, general absence of among the 
women in polygamous families, 
257-263 ; of wives among the 
Santals, i, 676 ; its development in 
relation to monogamic economic 
conditions, ii, 263 sq. ; maternal, 
i, 252-258. 

Jehovah, incorrect form of the 
name of the Hebrew god, 
Yahweh, iii, 114. 

Jerome, Saint, on the meaning of 
the cross, ii, 750 ; translates the 
Nazarene Gospel of St. Matthew, 
iii, 364 ; on the lusts of the flesh, 
371 sq. ; on motherhood, 373 ; 
condemns washing, 356. 

Jerusalem, fall of, predicted, iii, 
364 ; feast of the Holy Sepulchre, 
8 . 

Jesus Christ, Greek form of ' Joshua 
the Messiah,’ or ‘ The Anointed 
Saviour,' iii, 366 sq. n*; identified 
with the sun, 366 n^; assimilated 
to savage gods, ii, 698, 727, 739 ; 
to corn, iii, 54 ; to a serpent, 650, 
672 ; to a fish, 672 ; cures 
lunatics, ii, 610. 

Jews, liability to nervous disorders, 
i, 237 sq. and n ; racial characters 
of, largely due to environment, 63 
sq. ; their dislike of agriculture, 
iii. III ; their intermarriage with 
other races, ii, 318 ; close inter¬ 
marriage, i, 229, 237 sq. ; patri¬ 
archy among, 370; maternal 
descent, 371 sq. ; marriage obli¬ 
gatory, iii, 362 ; ceremony of 
marriage, i, 374 ; iii, 246 ; marri¬ 
age by purchase, ii, 212 ; capture 
of women in war, 233 ; poly- 
gamy, 315-318; sororal poly- 
gyny, i, 629; limitation of 
King’s harem, ii, 268; indications 
of sexual communism, i, 715 ; 
levirate, 777; do not regard 
Christian marriage as valid, 612 ; 
conceptions of morality, iii, 360 
sq. ; punishment of murder and 
of Sabbath-breaking, ii, 355 ; as 
money-lenders, iii, 397 ; tabu on 
menstruating women, ii, 375 ; 


purification, iii, 369; disposal 
of cut hair, nail-parings, etc., 
ii, 419 ; Sabbath observance, 433 
sq., 437 sq., iii, 6 sq.; hierodules, 
214 ; intercourse with sacred 
goats, 190; serpent associated 
with immortality, ii, 650 ; primi¬ 
tive religion, iii, 77 sq., 108-117; 
sects, 362-368 ; Heavenly Virgin 
among the, 135. 

Jhadi Telenga, or Jungle Telugus, 
of southern India, breakdown of 
clan organisation, i, 590. 

Jhalawans of Baluchistan, inter¬ 
marriage groups, i, 576 sq. 

Jinghis Khan, born of a virgin, i, 
451 n; women warriors in the 
troops of, 455 : sororal polygyny, 
618 ; extensive polygamy, ii, 
326 sq. ; dread of his mother, 330. 

Ji-Nun, name of the Messiah, ii, 
672. 

Jivaros of Ecuador, cross-cousin 
marriage, 1,572 ; sororal polygyny, 
617 ; object to relations between 
their women and Europeans, ii, 
20 ; artificial defloration, iii, 319. 

Joanna, daughter of Henry II, iii, 
393 sq. 

Joanna of Naples, founds a brothel 
at Avignon, iii, 216. 

Jogi of southern India, marriage 
performed by the maternal uncles, 

h 542- 

John, fires of Saint, iii, 5 sq. 

John of Salisbury, on mediaeval 
morality, iii, 418. 

John the Baptist, a Nazarene, iii, 
367 n ; identified with the moon, 
366 n^ ; his twenty-nine and a 
half disciples, 368. 

Johore, winning bride in a boat- 
race, ii, 207. See Jakun, Binua. 

Jongleurs, iii, 425 ; proscribed by 
the Church, 445 sq. 

Jordh, Nordic Earth-goddess, iii, 66. 

Joseph, marriage of, i, 373 ; the 
ancestor of Joshua, iii, 366 n*. 

Joseph of Arimathea, iii, 453, 449. 

Joshua, the Son of Nun, ii, 672 ; the 
son of Joseph, the Hebrew Mes¬ 
siah, iii, 366 n*. Sec Jesus 

Christ. 

Josiah, King of Judah, his religious 
reformation, iii, 115. 
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Juan Fernandez, Island of, goats 
and cats on, i, 206 sq. 

Judah, tribe of, i, 372. 

Judgment, Day of, iii, 367. 

Juggernaut, feast of, iii, 210. 

Jugurtha, i, 285. 

Jukon of Northern Nigeria, offer 
sacrifice to the moon when it 
shines through the door of their 
huts, ii, 575. 

Julia, lex, on adultery, iii, 352. 

Juliana, bastard daughter of Henry 
I, iii, 393- 

Jumbo, the Zoological Society’s 
elephant, i, 96. 

Jupiter, his face painted red, ii, 
416. 

Jurupari, divine being of Amazon 
and other South American tribes, 
ii, 669, 741 sq., 743 ; transfers 
magic power to the men, 546 sq.; 
licence festivals, iii, 197. 

> Jus civile,' conception of, i, 521. 

* Jus primae noctis,’ iii, 227-232. 

Jutland magic cauldron, of, ii, 542. 


Ka, spiritual double, in ancient 
Egypt, ii, 590 and n*, 782. 

' Ka ’ name of Egyptian queens, iii, 

38. 

Ka'aba of Mecca, legend of its 
origin, iii, 80 ; idol of Abraham 
at, ibid .; sacred stone of, 79 sq. 

Kabyls, war-chiefs among, i, 495. 

Kacharis of Assam, rule of senior¬ 
ity in fraternal family, i, 653 ; 
levirate, 769 n; alleged regard 
for chastity, ii, 45 ; Leech-clan, 
465 sq. 

Kachin of Upper Burma, cross¬ 
cousin marriage, i, 569; inter¬ 
marriage groups, i, 577 sq.; 
nuptial continence, iii, 233. 

Kadiak Island, Alaska, Eskimo of, 
matrilocal marriage, i, 269 ; col¬ 
lective sexual relations, 641 ; 
menstrual tabu, ii, 366 sq. 

Kadir of southern India, consent 
of villagers necessary to marriage, 

551- 

Kadmos, the race of, iii, 143; 
sows dragon's teeth, ii, 708; 


Demeter establishes her first 
temple in his house, iii, 164. 

Kadupattan of Cochin, vestigial 
matrilocal customs, i, 303. 

Kaffa, Abyssinia, husbands only 
meet their wives at night, i, 514. 

Kaffirs of South Africa, communism 
of, ii, 495 sq. ; agricultural work 
of women, i, 440; family in 
European sense said to be non¬ 
existent, i, 513 ; pre-nuptial 
sexual freedom, ii, 5 n ; tests 
of endurance at initiation, 
190 sq.; selection of bride by 
father, i, 540; proposals by 
women, ii, 171 ; marriage cere¬ 
mony conducted by the ' mother 
of the kraal,’ i, 544 ; late marri¬ 
age, ii, 156 ; sororal polygyny, i, 
617; new wives procured by 
older ones, ii, 259, 262 ; absence 
of jealousy between wives, 
258 sq.; rule of seniority on 
marriage, i, 655; collective 
motherhood, 605; menstrual 
tabu, ii, 378 sq.; murderers 
tabued, 354 sq.; reformation of 
thiefs, i, 12 sq.; consanguineous 
marriages regarded as liable to 
produce idiots, 238. 

See Africa, South, Zulus. 

Kafirs of Hindu-Kush, harmony 
between wives, ii, 260 ; absence 
of jealousy, 115. See Hindu-Kush. 

Kagoro of Northern Nigeria, vesti¬ 
gial matrilocal customs, i, 303, 

Kahelin and Kamille, iii, 412. 

Kai of New Guinea, sexual com¬ 
munism among the, i, 722. 

Kaikadis of the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, matrilocal marriage, i, 302. 

Kaikari of Central India, rule of 
seniority in deceased wife's sister's 
marriage, i, 624. 

Kaje of Northern Nigeria, women 
with child preferred as wives, iii, 

314- 

Kakiam, secret society of Ceram, 

ii, 711. 

Kalahari Bushmen, matrilocal 
marriage, i, 280; polygamy, ii, 299. 

Kalangs of Java, incestuous rela¬ 
tions of, i, 240, 257. 

Kalathos, in the Thesmophoriae, 

iii, 126. 
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Kalends, observance of, ii, 439. 

Kalevala epic of the Finns, i, 20. 

Kalmuks, sororal polygyny, i, 618 ; 
right of widower to deceased 
wife's sister, 623. 

Kalym,' see Bride-price. 

Kamar of central India, menstrual 
tabu, ii, 377. 

Kambyses, marries an Egyptian 
princess, hi, 44. 

Kamchadals, position of women, i, 
326 ; embroidery, 462 ; women 
doctors, 488; pre-nuptial free¬ 
dom, ii, 7 n; cousin-marriage, i, 
570 ; winning a wife by ‘ touch¬ 
ing,’ ii, 241 ; severe treatment of 
the bridegroom, i, 516 sq.; 
matrilocal marriage, 296 ; duels, 
ii, 119 ; sororal polygyny, i, 618 ; 
indifference as regards adultery, 
ii, 114 ; harmony between wives, 
259 sq. ; levirate, i, 769 n; 
traces of group-relations, 631 ; 
virginity of bride accounted 
offensive, iii, 315 sq., 319 ; cliild- 
birth, ii, 373 ; women said to 
have intercourse with dogs, iii, 
1S7. 

Kammalan of Malabar, polyandry 
among, i, 700 ; alleged chastity, 

ii, 46. 

Kanaur district, of the Pan jab, 
polyandry, i, 670, 678 sq. 

Kandake, title of Nubian queens, 

iii, 41. 

Kandy, kings of, descended from a 
lion, iii, 188 ; their female guards, 

i. 456- 

Kanets of the western Himalaya, 
polyandry, i, 679. 

Kangra district. Panjab, polyandry, 
i, 661, 669 sq. 

Kanisans of southern India, frater¬ 
nal polyandry, i, 700. 

Kansas of the Missouri, matrilocal 
marriage, i, 270. 

Kanyaka Purana, the Sacred Books 
of the Komatis, i, 568. 

Kappiliyan of Malabar, polyandry, 
i, 699. 

Karamojo of the Uganda Protec¬ 
torate, marriage by purchase, ii, 
226. 

Karens of Upper Burma, inter¬ 
marriage groups, i, 577 sq.; 


cross-cousin marriage, 569 ; tabu 
on village at childbirth, ii, 421. 

Karia, matriarchy in, i, 389; lan¬ 
guage, 399 n ; racial affinities of 
the people, 395 n’; dynastic 
incest, 389. 

Kariera tribe of Western Australia, 
cross-cousin marriage, i, 565. 

Karnal Himalayan district, poly¬ 
andry, i, 679. 

Karnea, priestess at, iii, 128. 

Kashmir, payment exacted for ad¬ 
mitting a bride in the house, ii, 
240; adulterous wives of king 
boiled alive, 126 ; prevalence of 
prostitution, i, 666. 

Kasubas of the Nilgiri Hills, cross¬ 
cousin marriage, i, 568. 

Katcina ceremonies of the Pueblo 
Indians, iii, 51. 

Kavaras of southern Malabar, 
promiscuity and monogamy, ii, 
290. 

Kavirondo, sororal polygyny, i, 
618 ; objection of the women to 
wearing clothes, iii, 282. 

Kayan Dayaks of Borneo, marriage 
not marked with change of 
recognised relations, ii, 78 
matrilocal marriage, i, 291 
morality devoid of religious sanc¬ 
tion, ii, 356 sq. 

Kay, the seneschal of King Arthur, 
iii, 449 n®. 

Kehal, nomadic tribe of boatmen 
on the Indus, matrilocal marriage, 
i, 301 ; circumcision of women, 
iii, 324. 

Kei Islands, Moluccas, matrilocal 
marriage, i, 301, 307; cross¬ 
cousin marriage, 566 sq.; nuptial 
continence, iii, 234. 

Kekchi Indians of Guatemala, 
matrilocal marriage, i, 276. 

Kekrops, said to have instituted 
marriage, i, 402, 522; called 
' dip hues,’ 402. 

Keller, Helen, blind deaf-mute, her 
condition before her education, 
i. 35-37* 

Kel Mari, pot-goddess in Canara, 
h 474* 

Kelowi, Targi tribe of southern 
Sahaja, law of succession to 
chieftainship, ii, 229. 
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Kenyah Dayaks, matrilocal marri¬ 
age, i, 291 ; lend their wife to 
hunting-party, ii, 124. 

Kerberos, the dog of Hekate, ii, 
605. 

Kernophorai, i, 474. 

Khadija, wife of Muhammad, i, 375. 

Khalifs, succession of, i, 371. 

Khans, polygamy of, ii, 326 sq. 

Khapariya of north-western India, 
tribal law against persistent adul¬ 
tery, ii, 137. 

Kharia, Kolarian tribe of northern 
India, ritual survival of poly¬ 
andry, i, 676 n*. 

Khasis of Assam, physical develop¬ 
ment of the women, i, 445 ; 
position of chiefs, 496 ; chieftain- 
esses, iii, 23 ; priestesses, ii, 520 ; 
matrilocal marriage, looseness of 
marriage, 80 sq., 87 sq.; visiting 
husband, i, 513 ; polyandry, 
669 ; alleged monogamy, ii, 289. 

* Khatbeh,' professional marriage 
broker in Egypt, i, 530. 

Khayen of Upper Burma, pre¬ 
nuptial sexual freedom, ii, 9 n. 

Khepera, beetle-god in ancient 
Egypt, ii, 766, 777 sq. 

Khonds, polyandry, i, 673 sq.; 
maternal uncle carries bride, 
542 ; licence festivals, iii, 199 ; 
superstition about sneezing, i, 11. 

Khons (Khensu), moon-god of 
Thebes, ii, 588, 772 sq. ; con¬ 
troller of the Nile, 635 ; as a bull, 
iii, 192. 

Khorassan, bridegroom secretly 
introduced to nuptial chamber, i, 

514- 

Khotas of the Nilgiri Hills, pottery, 
i, 468. 

Khuraish, guardians of the Ka'aba, 
iii, 79. 

Khwarizm, natives of, or Choros- 
mians, i, 350. 

Khyang of Chittagong Hills, women 
take initiative in marriage, ii, 
170 sq. 

Khyougtha of Chittagong Hills, 
married women faithful, unmar¬ 
ried unrestricted, ii, 18 sq. 

Khyrim of Assam, chieftainship 
limited to male relatives of high- 
priestess, i, 497 sq., iii, 23. 


Kiang-Yuan, empress of China, i, 

367. 

Kien of Upper Burma, cross-cousin 
marriage, i, 569. 

Kikuyu. See Akikuyu. 

Kilba of Northern Nigeria, matri¬ 
local marriage, i, 283. 

Kildare, slirine of Saint Brigit at, 

ii, 540. 

Kilydd, British King, his marriage, 

iii, 376. 

Kimbasi, religious society of the 
Congo, ii, 757. 

Kimbunda of South Africa, 
children by slave-wives as heirs, 

ii, 228. 

* Kingdom of Women,’ iii, 23 sq. 

King, Dr. H. D., his experiments on 
white rats, i, 208. 

King George’s Sound, Western Aus¬ 
tralia, differences between the 
sexes not pronounced, i, 447. 

Kings, physiological ehects of royal 
power on, iii, 25 ; magic functions 
as rain-makers, ii, 506, 509 sq.; 
developed through military con¬ 
quest, iii, 22 ; character of, im¬ 
parted to gods, ii, 509 sq., iii, 
510 ; magical functions exercised 
by their wives, i, 275, iii, 15 sq. ; 
do not participate in government, 

iii, 24, 26, 29, 30, 31 sq. ; confine 
themselves to the department of 
foreign affairs, 27; assimilated 
to the moon, ii, 718 784 n ; to 
bulls, iii, 192 ; sacrificed, 99 sq.; 
establish sun-cult, i ; severe 
punishments for adultery with 
their wives, ii, 125 sq.; in 
ancient Rome, i, 423 ; Celtic, 
might not speak before Druids, 
it, 538. 

Kingsmill Islands, see Line Islands. 

Kinship, reckoning of, originally 
founded upon instincts and not 
upon system, i, 596 sq.; primi¬ 
tive principles of reckoning, 591 ; 
terms originally used to distin¬ 
guish individuals who may or 
may not marry, 606; clan- and 
family-system of, 587-606, 760 
sq.; with reference to marriage, 
606 ; effects of intermarriage on, 
563 sq.; by consanguinity and 
by marriage, 607 ; through com- 
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mon food, ii, 489-491 ; by' bone ' 
and by ‘ flesh,’ 656, 672. 

Kioga of East Central Africa, 
agricultural work of the women, 
hi, 124 n^. 

Kiowa of Colorado, matrilocal 
marriage, i, 271. 

Kipling, Mr. Rudyard, on the 
Indian Wolf, i, 167. 

Kirghis, precocity of children, i, 
107 ; embroidery, 463 ; marriage 
negotiations conducted by chiefs, 
551 sq.; do not regard beauty in 
their marriages, ii, 157 ; submiss¬ 
iveness of girls, i, 546 ; bride and 
bridegroom not present at 
wedding, 556; horse-race at 
wedding, ii, 207; bridegroom 
visits bride secretly, i, 514 ; adul¬ 
terer required to supply another 
wife, ii, 102 ; levirate, i, 773; 
failure to supply widower with 
wife’s sister a legal offence, 623 ; 
second wife taken at the request 
of the first, ii, 261 ; menstrual 
tabu, 374; status of children, 
326 ; said to be descended from a 
dog, hi, 187. 

* Kirking ' of women in Scotland, 
ii, 390 - 

Kisans of Bengal, pre-arranged 
marriage never objected to, i, 
546. 

Kish, Sumerian skulls found at, i, 

350 n'- 

Kissilbasis of Armenia, obligatory 
prostitution, hi, 221. 

Kiss, reason of its absence in 
primitive societies, ii, 142 ; per¬ 
haps developed out of love-bite, 
i, 120. 

Kiva, religious ceremonies of the 
Fuegians, ii, 545. 

Kiwai Papuans, rules of incest- 
prohibition, i, 257. 

Kladrub horses, i, 209. 

Klamath River tribes, California, 
warlike women, i, 448 ; mono¬ 
gamy, ii, 278 sq. ; shamanesses, 

519. 

Knee, exposure of, regarded as 
indecent, iii, 308. 

Knights, origin of the name, iii, 
391; their rapine and blood - 
thirstiness, 393 sq.; ostentatious 
VOL. III. 


display, 397 ; poverty of, 397 sq., 
as poets, 425 n*. 

Knights Templar, accused of wor¬ 
shipping cats, ii, 622. 

Knossos, Palace of, i, 393. 

Kochs of Assam, matrilocal marri¬ 
age, i, 301 ; late marriage, ii, 155 ; 
secret marital intercourse, i, 515 
sq.; have nude dances to please 
the gods, iii, 206. 

Koita of British New Guinea, 
secret visiting of bride, i, 515 sq. 

Kolosh. See Tlinkit. 

Kols, women compel men to marry 
them, ii, 170 ; wedding-meal may 
not be partaken of by persons 
whom it would be illegal to 
marry, i, 558. 

Komatis, of southern India, their 
maxims concerning the marriage 
of cross-cousins, i, 568. 

Kona of Northern Nigeria, matri¬ 
local marriage, i, 282 sq. 

Kondayamkothai Marvars, of 
southern India, intermarriage of 
clans, i, 579. 

Korawa of central India, boys 
married to old women, ii, 160. 

Korea, marriage in, i, 370; go- 
betweens, 527; family-life un¬ 
known, 510 ; wives and concu¬ 
bines, li, 332 ; wife should be 
some years older than her hus¬ 
band, 160 ; sacred fires, iii, 5. 

Korku, ritual survival of poly¬ 
andry, i, 676 n®; rules govern¬ 
ing sororal polygyny, 655. 

Koro of Northern Nigeria, inheri¬ 
tance of widows, i, 776. 

Koryaks of north-eastern Siberia, 
matrilocal marriage, i, 296 sq ; 
constitution of the family, 507 ; 
cousin-marriage, 570 ; suitors run 
an obstacle race, li, 206 ; bride¬ 
groom thrashed, i, 517, ii, 241 ; 
marriage by service, 209 sq. ; 
second wife taken at request of 
first, 261 ; sexual hospitality, i, 
63b; guest subjected to com¬ 
munion rite before partaking of 
sexual hospitality, 635 n 4 ; dif¬ 
ferent attitude of sedentary and 
nomadic tribes in regard to 
marital jealousy, ii, 122 sq. ; 
levirate, i, 654; menstrual and 
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puerperal tabu, ii, 373 ; believe 
speech to have an independent 
existence, i, 22. 

Korybantes, their dances, ii, 749; 
dressed as women, 531. 

Kos, priestesses of Dionysos at, iii, 
128. 

Kota of Nilgiri Hills, licence festi¬ 
vals, iii, 198. 

Kouretes, their dances, ii, 749, iii, 
MS- 

Kourothropos, iii, 128. 

Kovilakam Nayars, polyandry, i, 
711. 

Koyukutana of Alaska, believe that 
a youth who has not killed deer 
cannot have children, ii, 184. 

Kremer, A. von, on kinship among 
the Arabs, i, 371. 

Kretan Zeus, iii, 162. 

Krete, remains of Minoan, i, 391- 
393 ; derivation and affinities of 
culture, 391 n*; script of, 398 
sq. n®, 386 n^; pottery, 477; 
matriarchy, 391-394 ; marriage, 
394, 409; illegitimate children 
brought up by their mother's 
brother, 502; religion, iii, 118- 
120 ; fertility of fields promoted 
by sexual intercourse, 200 ; cow¬ 
ries, 276; cross, ii, 753 ; horns 
of consecration, iii, 195. 

Krisnavakkakars of Travancore, 
polyandry, i, 700. 

Kroeber, Dr. A. L., on the position 
of women among the Zuhis, i, 

309. 

Krubas of southern India, consent 
if maternal uncle necessary for 
marriage, i, 542. 

Krumir Berbers, attenuated form 
of sexual hospitality, i, 639. 

Kru of West Africa, strength of tlie 
women, i, 444; absence of 
jealousy, ii, 113; women’s agri¬ 
cultural work, 440. 

Kshatriya, warrior caste of India, 
354 » their contest with Bra- 
manical caste, 688 sq. 

Kugamma of Northern Nigeria, 
limited to six wives, ii, 268. 

Kukis of Upper Burma, difficulty 
of distinguishing the sexes, i, 
447 ; intermarriage of clans, 578 ; 
cross-cousin marriage, 569; 


secret marital relations, 514; 
rule of seniority, i, 653 ; alleged 
monogamy, ii, 290. 

Kuku of the Congo, matrilocal 
marriage, ii, 228; abductor of 
wife has option of returning her 
or refunding bride-price, 102. 

Kulangas of French Sudan, matri¬ 
local marriage, i, 283. 

Kulin Bralimans, i, 361 n^; inter¬ 
marriage of families, 578. 

Kulngo of the French Sudan, 
exhibition of the proofs of vir¬ 
ginity, iii, 342. 

Kuloskap, Algonkin divine hero, ii, 
728. 

Kuloum Naneh, Persian authoress, 
her feministic writings, ii, 322. 

Kulu, Himalaya, polyandry, i, 669. 

Kumbi of central India, pre¬ 
nuptial intimacy precludes 
marriage, ii, 70. 

Kumul, in Chinese Turkestan, 
changes in standards of sexual 
morality, iii, 255. 

Kumusi, northern New Guinea, 
European troops attacked by 
women, i, 451 sq. 

Kunandaburi tribe of south-central 
Australia, fraternal-sororal sexual 
communism, i, 734. 

Kunnuvans of southern India, 
indifference as regards adultery, 
ii, 116. 

Kuntahs, Moroccan tribe, adoption 
among, i, 604. 

Kunti, wife of King Pandy, i, 346, 
683. 

‘ Kunyat' name among the Arabs, 

ii, 91. 

Kurds, cousin-marriage, i, 570; 
armed women, 455 sq. 

Kuril Islands, matrilocal marriage, 
i, 295 ; secret visiting, 514. 

Kurnai of south-east Australia, 
abduction and elopement, ii, 149, 
236; women initiate marriage, 
168; sororal polygyny, i, 614 ; 
intermarriage with Tatugolung, 
574; mother-in-law avoidance, 
262 ; matrilocal marriage, 337. 

Kurumbas of Nilgiri Hills, cross¬ 
cousin marriage, i, 568 ; collec¬ 
tive marriage, 699; wedding- 
banquet, 588. 
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Kush, kingdom of, iii, 41. 

Kushkuwak of Alaska, girls must 
have intercourse with priest before 
being admitted to religious func¬ 
tions, i, 508. 

Kusu of New Guinea, family non¬ 
existent, i, 508. 

Kwakiutl of British Columbia, 
matrilocal marriage, i, 272, 298 ; 
religious societies, ii, 722 ; ritual 
chastity, iii, 355. 

Kwei-Chow, matrilocal marriage, i, 
298. 

Kythnos, Island of, matrilocal 
marriage, i, 409. 

Kyzikos, festival of Dionysos, iii, 
193- 


Labour, women’s, in primitive 
societies, i, 436-440. 

Laches of Columbia, their athletic 
competitions, ii, 203 sq. 

Lacustrine dwellings of Switzerland, 
pottery of, i, 471 ; ‘ horns of 

consecration,’ iii. 

Ladakh, fraternal-sororal group- 
marriage, i, 649 sq., 670 ; levirate, 
772 ; absence of prostitution, 666. 

Ladder, superstition about stepping 
under a, ii, 418 sq. 

Ladrones Islands (Marianne 
Islands), position of women, i, 
321 ; women warriors, 451 ; pre¬ 
nuptial licence, ii, ion; sexual 
communism, i, 725 sq.; bache¬ 
lors’ houses, ii, 68 ; relation to 
maternal aunt closer than to 
mother, i, 605 ; negotiation of 
marriage, 531; mother disposes 
of daughters, 544. 

See Guam. 

Lady of the Lake, iii, 435 sq. 

Lady of Tripoli, iii, 502. 

Lafitau, Father J. B., his theory of 
primitive innate sexual morality, 
ii, 13 sq.; its revival by Dr. 
Westermarck, 14 sqq. 

Lahul, polyandry, i, 670 677; 

matrilocal marriage, 658. 

Laidchenn, Irish poet, his satire 
against the people of Leinster, i, 
21 . 


Laistrygonians, i, 411. 

Lala of Nigeria and Cameroons, 
physical development of the 
women, i, 444; bridegroom’s 
father's right to bride, ii, 27 sq. 

Lalung of Assam, matrilocal marri¬ 
age, i, 301. 

Lamans of the Bombay Presidency, 
matrilocal marriage, i, 302. 

Lamartine, on love and lust, i, 
141 sq. 

Lambadis of Mysore, no men 
except officiating Brahman, 
present at wedding, i, 566. 

Lamentations, ritual of, ii, 686 , iii, 
66, 96 sq., 93, 114, 120, 164-166, 
173 sq. 

Lancashire, magic fire in agriculture, 
iii, 5 * cats shut up in the oven 
for luck, ii, 622. 

Lancelot, iii, 438 n\ 461. 

Land, apportioned by matrons, ii, 
603. 

Lang, A., on magic effects of 
poetry, i, 20; theory of the 
origin of exogamy, 243 n*; on 
savage supreme beings, ii, 698. 

Lango of Nilotic Uganda, adultery 
resented from fear of ridicule, ii, 
127 sq.; no jealousy between 
wives, 259. 

Language, human faculty dependent 
on, i, 3 ; development of, not 
possible in small group, 196 ; lost 
from disuse, 42 ; the original, of 
mankind, 24; experiments on 
the origin of, 23 sq. ; crudity of 
mediaeval, iii, 410, 412, 415 sq. 

Lanka, kingdom of ancient India, 

h 359. 

La Plata, tribes of, hunting prowess 
necessary for marriage, ii, 184. 

Lapps, pre-nuptial freedom, ii, 7 n ; 
tradition of the institution of 
marriage, i, 523 ; moon associated 
with shamanism, ii, 597 sq.; 
embroidery, i, 463. 

Latia, eponymous ancestress of the 
Latins, i, 423. 

Latins, nobles uncertain of their 
paternity, i, 427. 

La Tour Landry, his book, iii, 416 
n'; on love service, 417. 

Latuka of the Upper Nile, queen of, 
iii, 29 ; puerperal tabu, ii, 380. 
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Laugerie Basse, Dordogne, pre¬ 
historic tomb at, iii, 276. 

Laura, Petrarca's, iii, 503. 

Laura Bridgman, i, 35. 

Laws, Athenian, of marriage, i, 
407; of Gortyna, 394, 407 n®, 
409 ; of Epizephirian Lokrians, 
401 ; Salic, 415 ; codification of, 
by Christian priests, iii, 422. 

Leaders of herds, usually females, 

i, 185 sq.; of troops of monkeys, 
190 sq. 

Leah, i, 372. 

Leatherwork, primitive, i, 460 sq. 

Leaves, as sexual covering, iii, 
295-297 ; magic virtues of, 296 ; 
impregnation by, 296 sq. ; chew¬ 
ing, to obtain inspiration, ii, 631. 

Leeches, parasitism of young, i, 93. 

* Left-hand god,' ii, 679, 714. 

Legitimate heir, iii, 423. 

Leicester, Easter-hare hunted at, 

ii, 618. 

Leidrad, Archbishop of Lyons, pro¬ 
scribes poets, iii, 445. 

Leinster, Book of, iii, 444. 

Lemnos, matriarchy at, i, 397; 
sacred fire brought from Delos, 

iii, 8. 

Lenai, Dionysiac women in Attica, 
iii, 125. 

Lenape, see Delaware. 

Lendu of Uganda, limited to four 
wives, ii, 268. 

Lenguas of Paraguay, infanticide, 
ii, 28 ; marriages negotiated by 
go-betweens, i, 530; not con¬ 
sidered binding till child is born, 
ii, 85 ; matrilocal, 279 ; weather 
thought to be affected by con¬ 
versation, i, 12 ; magical virtues 
of their garters, iii, 273. 

Leontion, the Hetaira, ii, 340. 

Leopards, no association between 
the sexes, i, 124. 

Let-htas, see Zayeins. 

Leukothea, the White Lady, iii, 163. 

Leverets, brought up by cats, i, 595. 

Levi, the tribe of, i, 372. 

Leviathan, iii, 107, 112, 672 ; 

associated with the Messiah, ii, 
672 ; dies, and rises after three 
days, ibid. 

Levirate marriage, i, j66-jSi; asso¬ 

ciated with fraternal polyandry, 


768-772 ; with sororal polygyny, 
772-774; rule of seniority in, 
^53 sq.; difference between, and 
sororal succession, 774; ritual 
observance of, 776 sq.; religious 
view of, 777-780; in China, 
672 sq., 653 ; forbidden by the 
Koran, ii, 306 n*. 

Lcvites, iii, 107 sq. 

Lex Julia, iii, 352. 

Lex Oppia, i, 428 

Leza, Bantu supreme being, ii, 760. 

Lhota Nagas, nuptial continence, 
iib 233. 

Liberia, secret societies in, ii, 548 sq. 

Libyans, i, 284. 

Licence, pre-nuptial, ii, 2-64, iii, 
312 sq. ; and magic, 185 sq.; 
ritual, i, 750 sq. ; 693 n* ; festi¬ 
vals, iii, 196-202, 247, 353 sq. 

Life, origin of, i, 85 ; dependent on 
the moon, ii, 652-654, 656. 

Lifting the bride over the threshold, 
ii, 247-250. 

Liguori, Alphonso de, on licence of 
religious festivals, iii, 201 ; on 
miracles of the Holy Virgin, 500 ; 
on assimilation of the Holy 
Virgin to the moon, 134. 

Lilloet Indians of British Columbia, 
late marriage, ii, 155 sq. 

Limitation of offspring among 
animals, i, 94 sq. See Infanticide. 

Line Islanders, alleged regard for 
chastity, ii, 51 ; pre-nuptial 
sexual freedom, 51 ; marriage 
confined to landed proprietors, i, 
520 sq. ; sororal polygyny, 620. 

Lingam, iii, 218. 

Ling-Chow, infanticide, ii, 27. 

Linos, lamentations over, iii, 165. 

Lions, large troops of, i, 165 ; no 
breeding season, ii, 401 ; cubs 
born with eyes open, i, 99; 
learning to stalk, 45, 99 ; male 
devours female, 118; male has 
no share in rearing young, 124 
sq. ; polygamous and polyan- 
drous, 170 n*; attachment to 
human beings, 152 ; jealous of 
human beings, 182 ; fighting rare 
between males, 180 ; female cub 
reared by bitch, 596; female 
fiercer than male, 125, 443; 
generally precedes the male when 
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hunting, i86; driven away by 
woman exposing herself, ii, 304 ; 
skin as a protection against 
attack of lions, 273. 

Literature and Life, iii, 505. 

Literature of Pagan Europe, iii, 
424-427. 

Lithrodonto, Cyprus, potters at, i, 
474* 

Livingstone, David, difficulty ex¬ 
perienced in explaining the 
Christian faith to savages, ii, 
503 sq. 

Lizards, females larger than males, 
i, 442 ; change their skin, ii, 642 ; 
defraud mankind of immortality, 
647; introduce death into the 
world, 641 sq., 654 sq.; assault 
women, 664 sq. ; the origin of the 
sexes, 667. 

Lizard gods, ii, 717, 766. 

Lloyd Morgan, on animal intelli¬ 
gence, i, 2 sq.; on the trans¬ 
mission of culture by traditional 
heredity, Co. 

Loango, licentiousness of women of 
higher classes, iii, 258; new 
wives acquired at the request of 
older ones, ii, 262 ; women do 
not suckle before men, iii, 301 ; 
king of, ii, 509, iii, 31. 

Lob Nor, see Sifans. 

Lochial tabu, ii, 366-384. 

Log, carried as a test of endurance 
in competitions for a bride, ii, 203. 

Log-gods, iii, 92 sq., loi sq., 137. 

Logos, doctrine of the, i, 3-7; 
Thoth as the, ii, 785; among 
the Nazarenes, iii, 365. 

Lohars, Brahmanical caste of 
northern India, polyandry, i, 
680. 

Lokrians of Epizephiros, i, 401 ; 
ritual licence, iii, 202. 

Lolo of Upper Tonkin, pre-nuptial 
licence, ii, 72 ; return of bride 
after marriage, i, 298; experi¬ 
mental marriage, ii, 72. 

Lombards, maternal descent among 
the, i, 414. 

London, the city of Lug, iii, 74 ; 
temple of Diana in, ibid. 

' Long houses ' of North American 
Indians, i, 480, ii, 34, 270. 
Longinus, the spear of, iii, 454. 


Looms, primitive, i, 463 sq. 

Loop-coil meander, i, 477. 

Lord Howe Group, pre-nuptiai 
licence, ii, ii n. 

' Lord of Women,' ii, 639. 

' Lords of the Moon,’ ii, 540, 710 n. 

Loti, Pierre, on customs of adoption 
in Polynesia, i, 602. 

Lotus, causes conception, ii, 452 ; 
birth of Horus from, 768; an 
emblem of the moon, 592. 

Louisiana, women doctors, i, 487. 

Love, erroneously identified with 
the sexual instinct, and ascribed 
to animals, plants, and inanimate 
objects, i, 117; its utilitarian 
biological function in the female, 
131 ; its utilitarian character in 
primitive women, 132, 142 ; ii, 
181-186, iii, 407 sq., 411 sq. ; 
probably first manifested in 
women, i, 132 sq. ; among 
uncultured races, i, 125 sq., 
ii, 138-167, 149, 153 ; not usually 
connected with sex among 
primitive peoples, ii, 151 sq.; 
usually follows marriage, 153 ; 
higher manifestations modified 
by cultural, traditional, and social 
environment, i, 143 sq., ii, 138- 
140 ; the result of the repressions 
of the sexual instincts, 139 sq.; 
romantic, regarded as a form of 
insanity, 140 ; thought to tend 
towards the extinction of the 
race, i, 142; connection with 
jealousy, ii, 121 ; ascribed to 
witchcraft, 557 sq., 599; mono- 
gamic, ii, 141, iii, 500 ; regarded 
as purely physical by Orientals, 

ii, 152 ; association with eating, 
i, 120 sq. n; in polyandrous 
families, ii, 152; romantic, in 
Celtic literature, iii, 439; ex¬ 
clusively associated with extra¬ 
marital relations, 427 sq., 428 sq., 
430 ; ‘ courtly,' 474-476 ; lyrical, 
development of conception of, 
485-499 ; absent in Greek mar¬ 
riage, ii, 339 ; mercenary, con¬ 
demned, iii, 482 ; identified with 
the Holy Ghost, 499 ; with God, 

iii, 79 n*. 

Love, Courts of, iii, 473 sq. 11*. 

Love-bites, i, 120 and n. 
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Love-charms, apples as, iii, 434 n®; 
hare, ii, 614 ; cat, 622 ; amulets 
iii, 294 sq. ; girdles, 298 ; tatuing, 
269. 

Love-matches, condemned as im¬ 
moral, i, 523-527; offspring 
of evil, 525 sq.; illegitimate, 
524 ‘ 

Love-service, iii, 405-408, 417; 

poetical, 471. 

Love-songs, absent in uncultured 
societies, ii, 142 sq.; regarded 
as a form of magic, iii, 469; 
among the Arabs, ii, 152. 

Lovers, number of, indicated bj 
ornaments, iii, 316. 

Lovers* Leap,’ American story, 
ii, 148. 

Loyalty of members of totem-clan, 

ii, 490; transformed forms of, 

iii, 511 sq.; inoculated, ii, 491. 

Loyalty Islands, basketry, i, 465 ; 

pre-nuptial freedom, ii, 12 n.; 
wife chosen by bridegroom’s 
mother, i, 544; choice deter¬ 
mined by skill as a gardener, ii, 
164 ; love-making by proxy, i, 
531; puerperal tabu, ii, 383; 
separation of women during preg¬ 
nancy and suckling, 393 ; licen¬ 
tious dances of women, iii, 204 ; 
and mythology, ii. 

Lua Niva, exogamous marriage 
classes, i, 589. 

Luba district of the Congo, see 
Baluba. 

Lubbock, Sir John, see Avebury, 
Lord. 

Lubus of Sumatra, cousin-marriage, 
h 567- 

Luchu Islands, trade in, i, 485. 

Lucretius, on origin of men from 
the earth, iii, 58. 

Lug, Celtic deity, iii, 74 sq., 437 ; 
his sword and spear, 452. 

Lu-Kao-Heu, empress of China, i, 

367. 

Luisefio Indians of California, 
abduction of women, ii, 235; 
Great Goddess, 750. 

Lules of the Gran Chaco, infanti¬ 
cide, ii, 28 ; late marriage, 156. 

Lump-sucker, i, 138. 

Luna, sacred fire of, iii, 9; pre¬ 
sided over circus, ii, 749. 


Lunacy, produced by the moon, ii, 
608-^10. 

* Lunade,’ iii, 72. 

Lunar and Solar dynasties in ancient 
India, i, 682. 

Lunar deities, commonly triune, ii, 
603-608. See Moon. 

Lunatics, reverence for, ii, 609 sq. 

Lunda, kingdom of, iii, 33. 

Luned, Celtic fairy, iii, 71. 

Lung Kong, matrilocal marriage in, 

i. 365- 

Lungs evolved from swimming- 
bladder, i, 51. 

Lung-Tsung-Ye-Yan, partial matri¬ 
local marriage, i, 298. 

Lushai of Upper Burma, payments 
due from bridegroom to various 
relatives of the bride, i, 555. 

Lydians, a branch of the Kretans, 
i, 391 ; matriarchy, 389 sq. ; 
architecture, 483 ; hierodules, iii, 
214 ; obligatory prostitution, 220. 

Lykaon, son of Priam, i, 405. 

Lykians, language, i, 398 sq. n®; 
racial affinities, 395; architec¬ 
ture, 482 sq.; their matriarchal 
organisation, 388 sq. ; maternal 
descent, 308; mourners dressed 
as women, iii, 174 ; women drive 
away Poseidon by exposing them¬ 
selves, 304. 

Lykourgos and Dionysos, iii, 122 n^. 
Lykurgus, i, 399- 

Lying, as a divine attribute, ii, 736 ; 
honoured, iii, 403 sq. 


Mabel of Belesne, iii, 392 sq. 

Mabuiag Island, Torres Straits, 
intermarriage groups, i, 574. 

MacDougall, Dr. W., on national 
character, i, 65 ; on imitative¬ 
ness, 104 ; on the social instinct, 
154 ; on animal jealousy, 180 

sq. ; on the origin of the senti¬ 
ment concerning incest, 246. 

MacLennan, J. F., on the origin of 
exogamy, i, 203. 

Machi, priestesses of the Araucani- 
ans, iii, 17. 

* Machuna ’ cousins, i, 564. See 
Cross-cousins. 
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Macusi of British Guiana, ant-test, 
ii, 189; reported monogamy, 
283. 

Madagascar, natives of, houses of, 
i, 480 ; parental affection, 129; 
absence of conjugal affection, 
128 sq.; king, called * God on 
Earth,' ii, 505; position of 
women, i, 323 ; licentiousness of 
better-class women, iii, 258; 
intermarriage, i, 219 ; pre-nuptial 
freedom, ii, 7 n; marriage of 
paternal cousin, i, 581 ; equality 
of wives, ii, 310; harmony 
between wives, 258; seducer of 
prince's wife presents him with 
another wife, 103 sq.; adultery 
atoned for by contributing to 
household expenses, 120 ; refusal 
of sexual hospitality resented, i, 
636; artificial defloration, iii, 
319 ; girls of noble birth exemp¬ 
ted from pre-nuptial defloration, 
336; lightning not spoken of, i, 

11 ; privacy sought while eating, 
iii, 290 ; myth of the origin of 
death, ii, 655. 

Madi, Upper White Nile, position of 
women, i, 324 sq.; matrilocal 
marriage, 283 ; bride selected by 
father, 540 ; alleged guarding of 
girls, ii, 41 ; and Moru, confusion 
of tribal names, ii, 41 n®. 

Madness, caused by the moon, ii, 
608-610. 

Mael-was, iii, 437 n^. 

Maenads, see Mainads. 

Mafulu of New Guinea, iii, 289. 

Magh Slecht, ancient Irish cult at, 
ii. 540 - 

Magic, terms for mean ' making,' 
or ‘ creating,’ i, 17 ; the primitive 
form of religion, ii, 555, 677 sq.; 
aptitude of women for, 88-545 ; 
agricultural, iii, 2-16; to assist 
the resurrection of the moon, ii, 
652. 

Magical powers, acquired by wearing 
women’s clothes, ii, 534 ; derived 
from the moon, 597-599 ; from 
serpents, 662-664. 

Mah^bhirata,' composition of the, 
i, 683 sq. n^; position of women 
in the, 346; on the Creative 
Word, 7; on the marriage 


customs of the Panjab, 361 ; 
polyandry in the, 682 sq. 

Maintenance of husband and wife 
by her father until child is born, 
ii, 85 sq. 

Maiden, Red, Norwegian amazon, 
h 457 - 

Maidu of northern California, basket 
designs, i, 477 ; matrilocal mar¬ 
riage, 272 ; equality of wives, ii, 
308. 

Maimonides, on the religion of 
Adam, iii, 78; on polygamy 
among the Jews, ii, 316. 

Mainads, ii, 609, iii, 124, 128. 

Maine, Sir Henry, on the origin of 
the family, i, 421 ; on the 
origin of exogamy, 241 ; on 
Roman patriarchy, 421. 

Maize, goddess of, in Mexico, iii, 
b 3 . 

Makaranga of South Africa, matri¬ 
local marriage, ii, 228. 

Makeri Egyptian king (Men-kau 
hor), fifth Dynasty, infant daugh¬ 
ter of, iii, 37. 

Maki, Madagascar lemur, errone¬ 
ously adduced as a ' monoga¬ 
mous ' monkey, i, 173. 

Malabar, polyandry in, i, 699-713 ; 
matrilocal marriage, 302 ; prosti¬ 
tution of girls, iii, 222. 

Malaiali of southern India, bride 
selected by bridegroom’s father, 

i. 540. 551 - 

Malanta of the Solomon Islands, 
alleged regard for chastity, ii, 
54 . 

Malay Peninsula, tribes of, live in 
small groups, i, 197; houses, 
480 ; alleged regard for chastity, 

ii, 48 ; infant-betrothal, i, 536 ; 
bride-racing, ii, 207; instability 
of marriage, 79; levirate, i, 770 
n; reported monogamy, ii, 293- 
295 ; menstrual and puerperal 
tabus, 378 ; late marriage, 154. 

Malays, precocity of children, i, 
107 ; family among the, 508; 
affection between brother and 
sister, 504 ; maternal uncle, 288 
sq., 500; condemn runaway 
matches, 52^; matrilocal marriage 
and matriarchal organisation, 
287-290; pre-nuptial freedom, ii, • 
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9 n; circumcision of girls, iii, 
325 ; amulets, 274 ; superstition 
about sneezing, i, 10. 

Malays of Negri Sembilan, matri- 
local marriage and matriarchal 
customs, i, 290. 

Malays of Sumatra, see Menang- 
kabau. 

Malays of the Patani States, 
vestigial matrilocal customs, i, 
303 ; sororal polygyny, 619. 

Maidive Islands, pre-nuptial licence, 
i, 9 n; loose marriage, ii, 
79 sq. 

Male relatives not named by women 
in the Temple of Ceres, i, 429. 

Males, absent or rare in some 
animal species, i, 91 ; as a rule 
take no share in rearing young, 

124 ; do not protect females, 

125 ; driven away by pregnant 
females, 124 ; dimutive size of, 
in some species, 442; always 
disposed for sexual union, ii, 
402 sq. ; ‘ spent' after rutting- 
season, i, 184. 

Malinowski, Dr. B., on the treat¬ 
ment of women in Australia, i, 
313 sq. n». 

Mallard, sexual habits of, i, 170. 

Malory, Sir Thomas, iii, 465. 

Malta, bones of hippopotamus at, 
h 395 

Mama-Ccoya, mother of the Incas, 
iii, 26. 

Mama-Quilla, mother moon in 
ancient Mexico, ii, 654, 741. 

Mambre, sacred tree of, and licence 
festival, iii, 369 n. 

Mammals, prolongation of gestation 
and delayed maturity, i, 96-100; 
males larger than females, 442 sq.; 
prolonged association between 
the sexes rare, 122--124 ; sexual 
cruelty, 118 sq. ; maternal 
instinct, 113-116; social instincts, 
156, 164-168 ; * monogamy ' and 
* polygamy,* 168 sq., 180 ; 
jealousy, 180-184. 

Man, antiquity of, i, 79 sq. ; son of 
earth, iii, 57. 

Man in the Moon, ii, 632. 

Man, tribe of Upper Tonkin, bride 
selected by bridegroom's father, 
i, 540; matrilocal marriage, i. 


299; indifference as regards 
adultery, ii, 116. 

Manat, the Arabian goddess of Fate, 

ii, 602, iii, 80 sq. 

Manbuttu of central Africa, posi¬ 
tion of women, i, 325. 

Manchus, maternal descent among 
the, i, 364 ; dynasty descended 
from a virgin, 366 n®. 

Manco-Capac, said to have insti¬ 
tuted marriage, i, 523. 

Mandaeans, iii, 365 n®. 

Mandan, Siouan Indians, matri¬ 
local marriage, i, 271 ; torture of 
young warriors at initiation, ii, 
188 ; suggested regard for chas¬ 
tity* 35 I punishment of adultery, 
130 ; religious myths, 778 sq. 

Mandaya of Mindanao, matrilocal 
marriage, i, 291. 

Mandingo of Senegambia, maternal 
and filial affection, i, 149; forc¬ 
ible removal of bride, ii, 237; 
exhibition of proofs of virginity, 

iii, 341 sq.; connivance of the 
husband, 343. 

Mandja of the Congo, adultery not 
a ground for divorce, ii, 136. 

Mang’anja of Nyasaland, girls told 
that adultery will be punished 
with death, ii, 132. 

Mangbetu, sexual tatuings, iii, 292. 

Mangoni of East Africa, pay two 
buck-skins for a wife, ii, 215. 

Manhes of the Upper Amazon, 
menstrual tabu, ii, 371 ; ant- 
tests and competitions at initia¬ 
tion, 190. 

Manicheans, said to have regarded 
rain as the result of amatory 
excitement on the part of the 
Deity, iii, 207. 

Mani-Congo, emperor of Congo, iii, 
28. 

Manioc, legend of the origin of, iii, 
54 * 

Manipur, weaving, i, 464 sq.; 
trading, 485 ; pre-nuptial licence, 
ii, 8 n ; cross-cousin marriage, 
569; sororal polygyny, 619; 
punishment of adultery, ii, 106 n ; 
licence festivals, iii, 199, 354. 

Manitu, Great, ii, 597, 725, 733. 

Manitus, 726; animal forms of, ii, 

479 . 
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Manta of Peru, Nasamonian cus¬ 
tom, iii, 225. 

Mantenerys of the Purus River, 
Brazil, position of women, i, 319. 

Mantegazza, Professor P., on love, 
145 n^; his attempt to show the 
evil effects of consanguineous 
unions, i, 224. 

Man tinea, priestesses at, iii, 128. 

Mantram, or magic words of the 
Hindus, i, 15. 

Mantras of the Malay Peninsula, 
successive polygyny, ii, 295 ; 
myth of the origin of death, 656 ; 
their life dependent on the moon, 
652. 

Man Tseu, tribe of southern China, 
ruled by a queen, iii, 23. 

Manu, Laws of, incongruities and 
self-contradictions in, i, 689 ; on 
position of wife, 345. 

Manuscripts, Oriental, defaced by 
intentional blots, iii, 358. 

Manyema of the Congo, strength 
of the women, i, 444. 

Maori of New Zealand, plaiting of 
baskets, i, 465; mats, 466; 
horn blown on approaching a 
village, 159 ; cannibalism repudi¬ 
ated, 713 ; suicide, 330, ii, 145 
sq.; intermarriage, i, 219 ; posi¬ 
tion of women, 322; women 
attend the men in battle, 452 ; 
women’s labour, 328 ; pre-nuptial 
sexual freedom, ii, ii n., 18; 
girl with child preferred as bride, 
iii, 315 ; refusal of sexual hospi¬ 
tality resented, 636 ; betrothal, 
325 sq.; advances generally come 
from the women, ii, 169 ; athletic 
contests of suitors, 205 ; simu¬ 
lated capture, 244 sq.; per¬ 
mission of all members required 
for intertribal marriages, i, 552 ; 
husband and wife not regarded 
as related, 509 ; lack of conjugal 
affection, 126; abduction, ii, 
235 sq.; fidelity of married 
women, 18; adultery generally 
compounded for, 117; husband 
punished for wife's misconduct, 
129 ; husband and lover agree to 
share wife, 120 sq. ; instability of 
marriage, 83 ; sororal polygyny, 
629 sq. ; harmony between wives. 


259 ; chief wife the first who bears 
an heir, 313 ; levirate, i, 771 n. ; 
modest bearing of women, ii, 24 ; 
indifference to the presence of 
witnesses during sexual inter¬ 
course, iii, 261 ; menstrual and 
puerperal tabus, ii, 384; tabu 
days, 427 ; tabu objects marked 
with red paint, 412 sq.; objection 
to women stepping over their 
legs, 419 ; to leaning against a 
house, 419; ideas concerning 
menstruation, 432 ; the moon 
the real husband of women, ibid ,; 
triune, 603 sq.; cross amulet, 
751 ; hei-tiki amulet, 584 ; moon 
associated with immortality, 657 ; 
formerly ruled over both day and 
night, 580; earthquakes not 
dreaded, 582 ; mythology, 712- 
716; priestesses, 529. 

Mappellas of Malabar, survival of 
matrilocal marriage, i, 303. 

Marae, Polynesian sacred places, ii, 
529 > 719. 

Maratha, military caste of southern 
India, their amazonian leaders, i, 

456- 

Marathon, absence of the Spartans 
at the battle of, iii, 140. 

Marc, King of Cornwall, iii, 429, 
439 , 4^9. 

Marcabru, troubadour, iii, 478, 482. 

Marcomanni, women warriors 
among the, i, 458. 

Mares develop canine teeth, i, 135 ; 
thought to be fecundated by the 
wind, ii, 451. 

Maria Candelaria, ii, 523. 

Marianne Islands, see Ladrones 
Islands. 

Marie de France, iii, 404, 407 sq. 

Maries, the Three, ii, 608. 

Markets in Africa, i, 484; in 
Nicaragua, 485 sq. 

Marotse, matrilocal marriage, i, 281 ; 
bride-racing, ii, 208 ; instability 
of, 81. 

Marquesas Islands, high civic 
morality, ii, 356; pre-nuptial 
licence, ii n.; women doctors, i, 
487 ; matrilocal marriage, 295 ; 
sororal polygyny and polyandry, 
621, 723 sq. ; modesty of women, 
iii» 309; cultivation of ' Hot- 
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tentot apron/ iii, 309 ; nobler 

women the most dissolute, 257 
sq. ; tabu observed by fishermen, 
ii, 427. See Nukahiva. 

Marriage, attempts to define, ii, 
74, 75 ; often difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish from irregular relations, 
69-88; hypothesis of original 
individual marriage not supported 
by views and usages concerning 
adultery, 137 sq.; not regarded 
as arising from personal inclina¬ 
tions, i, 523-526; from love, 
condemned as immoral, 523-527 ; 
not regarded as a private concern, 
524-526; regarded as a social 
institution, 521-523 ; traditions of 
its institution, 366, 401 sq. ; not 
distinguished from other sexual 
relations, 369, ii, 80, 83 ; distin¬ 
guished from, 520; rules of, 
primarily intended to avoidincest, 
587, 607; economic, sexual, and 
sentimental aspects, ii, i ; en¬ 
tered into by certain classes only, 

i, 520 sq. ; economic grounds for, 

ii, 164-167, i, 382, ii, III ; 
arranged in infancy, i, 532- 

539 ; by parents and others, 
531-544 J consent of whole tribe 
or village required, 550-554; 
acquiesced in by parties con¬ 
cerned, 554-557 ; negotiated by 
‘ go-betweens,' contracted and 
celebrated by all members of 
respective families, 549-559 ; by 
agreement between two groups, 
562 sq.; group-marriage, between 
intermarriage classes, or fraternal 
sororal families, 629-765 ; of 
cross-cousins, 563-587 ; 

juridic conception of, ii, 88-96 ; 
regarded as a relation between 
husband and his wife's child, 90- 
93 ; not regarded as concluded 
before birth of child, 84-86; 
stabilized by birth of children, 
84, 86; dissolved after birth of 
children, 84, 86 ; not severed by 
wife’s death, 93 ; loose and un¬ 
stable character of, 74-84, 270, iii, 
377, 270, 421 ; lasts only as long 
as husband can provide adequate 
supply of food, 182 ; temporary 
and trial, 72-74 ; iii, 411, 377 ; 


ceremony, absent, i, 382, ii, 77 ; 
intended to secure fertility and 
luck, iii, 244 sq. ; use of blood in, 

ii, 414 sq.; performed by mater¬ 
nal uncles, i, 542 ; assimilated to 
a mystery or sacrament, iii, 249 
sq. ; 

Christian, ii, 350 sq.; iii, 248- 
50 ; introduced by the Church 
among European barbarians, 
420 ; 

matrilocal, i, 268-310. See 
under Matrilocal; 

by service, i, 304-306, ii, 209, 

iii, 407 sq. ; associated with tests 
of endurance, ii, 209-2 ii ; 

by purchase, a commutation 
of marriage by service, i, 306 
sq., ii, 227, 216 ; absent in lower 
cultures, 213-218; trifling pre¬ 
sents, 214 sq. ; bride-price as 
guarantee, 216, 224-226; dis¬ 
plays of wealth, 217 sq ; degene¬ 
rating into true commercial 
transaction, 224, 226, 221-223 ; 
combined with exploitation of 
husband, 219 ; among peoples of 
higher culture, 212 sq. ; the chief 
means of bringing about patrilocal 
marriage, 226-228 ; 

by capture, ii, 230-250 ; i, 574, 
517, 561 ; ceremonial, 240-242 ; 
238-247; ceases on offer of 
presents, 244 sq.; magical inter¬ 
pretation, 242 sq.; as manifesta¬ 
tion of modesty, 240-242 ; prob¬ 
ably derived from primitive 
objection to patrilocal marriage, 
243-250; 

between deceased persons, i, 
526; forbidden to those who 
have been intimate, ii, 70 ; not 
obligatory for father of pre¬ 
nuptial children, 71-74 ; of de¬ 
ceased wife's sister, i, 624 ; com¬ 
pulsory, ii, 155, iii, 362 ; thought 
to be inconsistent with profession 
of Christian faith, iii, 272 sq. ; of 
paternal uncle's daughter, i, 581 ; 
proposed by women, ii, 168-174 ; 
originally to their interest rather 
than to that of the men, 175 sq.; 
consummated in public, 51, iii, 
261; chastity after, ii, 17 sq.; 
future of, iii, 516-518. 
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Marring of Assam, difficulty of 
distinguishing the sexes, i, 447. 

Marseilles, crusaders at, iii, 418. 

Marshall Islands, Micronesia, infan¬ 
ticide, ii, 27 ; pre-nuptial licence, 
lo n.; loose marriage, 83; 
cross-cousin marriage, i, 566; 
no distinction between marriage 
and concubinage, 83 ; absence 
of jealousy, ii, 117 ; differential 
view between adultery with 
chief’s wife or with commoner’s, 
127 ; sororal polygyny, i, 629; 
polyandry, 725 ; levirate, 771 n.; 
noble women have right of inter¬ 
course with underlings, iii, 258 ; 
menstrual tabu, ii, 381 sq. 

Maruts, wind-gods of Vedic mytho¬ 
logy, marriage of, i, 684 sq. 

Mary, the Virgin, her divine power 
and attributes, iii, 183 sq.; 
substituted for Divine Sophia or 
the Holy Ghost as mother of 
Christ, 183; circumcision of, 
323 sq.; her sacred dove, 181; 
as mother of corn, 182 ; as ruler 
of hell, ibid. ; assimilated to the 
moon, 183 ; hymns to, 501 ; in 
mediaeval religion, 499, 501 ; 

miracles of, ibid, ; ritual obscen¬ 
ity at her feast, 206; licence 
festivals of, 201; miraculous 
image of, in Mexico, 62. 

See Miriam. 

Masai of East Africa, trading by 
women, i, 484 ; their method of 
bleeding cattle, ii, 398; position 
of maternal uncle, i, 499 ; sexual 
communism, 717 sq.; mother-in- 
law avoidance, 260; pre-nuptial 
motherhood forbidden, ii, 25; 
iii, 340; late marriage, ii, 156; 
women consorting with Euro¬ 
peans killed, 20 ; parents beaten 
if their boy winces at circum¬ 
cision, 193 ; glory in nudity, iii, 
305 ; observe chastity while brew¬ 
ing poison, 355 ; throw stones 
at the new moon, ii, 575. 

Masculine domination established 
in low stages of culture, i, 332- 

343. 

Mashonaland, natives of, girls 
usually propose marriage, ii, 171; 
inheritance of widows, i, 776. 


Mashukulumba of East Africa, 
their elaborate coiffures, ii, 
180. 

Masinissa, i, 285 ; his custom of 
adopting children, i, 604. 

‘ Maslub,’ Muslim saints, mostly 
idiots, ii, 609 sq.; free to have 
intercourse with all women, iii, 
228. 

Massage of guest, iii, 413 n^. 

Massagetae, i, 349, 356-358, 778 ; 
polyandry, 417. 

Massim tribes of New Guinea, 
matrilocal marriage, i, 294; 
transition to patrilocal usage, 
335 ; bride and bridegroom not 
present at the wedding, i, 557 ; 
sexual communism, 722 ; Nasa- 
monian custom, iii, 225. 

Matabele, pre-nuptial licence, ii, 
5 n.; witchcraft, ii, 568 ; priest¬ 
esses, 516. 

Matacos of the Gran Chaco, matri¬ 
local marriage, i, 279 ; separation 
uncommon among elderly couples, 
ii, 153 ; moon cult, 744. 

Mater Dolorosa, iii, 164 sq. 

Mater Matuta, iii, 18; identified 
with Leukothea, 163; Roman 
women pray for sister’s children 
in her rites, i, 429, 605. 

Maternal instinct, i, no-116; 
originally called forth by greed 
of the brood, 93 ; in response to 
physiological stimuli, 110-112; 
temporary operation of, iio-iii ; 
its operation not dependent upon 
physiological relationship, 593- 
596; in herbivorous and carniv¬ 
orous animals, 187. 

Maternal love, requires time to 
develop, i, 112 sq.; in animals, 
iio-n6; among uncultured 
races, 126-129 ; more primitive 
than sexual love, 131 sq.; un¬ 
reasonable, 130 sq.. 

Maternal reckoning of kinship and 
descent, i, 8, 250, 272 sq., 285, 
308 sq., 310, 340, 359, 369, 370- 
372, 379 sq., 388 sq., 397» ^01, 
403, 414 sq., 418, 425; not 

known to have developed any¬ 
where out of the opposite usage, 
334 ; does not necessarily result 
in a high position of women, 
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308 sq. ; regarded as natural in 
Roman Law, 527. 

Mathars of Central Provinces of 
India, intermarriage of clans, i, 

579. 

Mathematical symbols as means of 
thought, i, 2. 

Mathew, Rev. J., grounds of objec¬ 
tion to theory of Australian 
group-marriage, i, 742. 

Mating instinct, distinct from, and 
antagonistic to the sexual in¬ 
stinct, i, 121-125, 141-142, 245 ; 
distinct in savages, 142 ; its 
development probably favoured 
by paternal solicitude for eggs, 
138-140. 

Matriarchal social order, its charac¬ 
teristics in primitive society, i, 
433 sq. ; supposed to be due to 
local conditions, 332-336 ; asso¬ 
ciated with sexual licence, iii, 
256 sq.; supposed to have been 
established by a revolt of women, 

h 330; 

theory of social evolution, i, 
83 sq. ; 408 sq. n., 433-436, 

492 n^. 

Matriarchs among the Jews, i, 372. 

Matrilocal marriage, i, 201 sq., 268- 
310 ; effect upon the position of 
women, 309 sq. ; in North 
America, 268-276; in Central and 
South America, 276-279; in 
Africa, 279-287, ii, 228 ; in 
Indonesia, 290 sq. ; in the Philip¬ 
pines and Micronesia, 291 sq. ; in 
Indonesia, 288-291 ; in Poly¬ 
nesia, 294 sq. ; in Melanesia, 341 ; 
in New Guinea, 293 sq. ; in Asia, 
295* 302, ii, 170 ; in Australia, 
i, 337 sq. ; in ancient Egypt, 381 ; 
among the Semites, 372 sq. ; in 
India, 228, 362 ; in Tibet, 658 ; 
in China, 364-366, 298 ; in Korea, 
370; in Japan, 368 sq. ; in 
ancient Greece, 406 sq., ii, 339, 
400 sq. ; in Kythnos, 409; 
among the ancient Europeans, 
416 sq., iii, 407 sq., i, 417 sq., 397 ; 
376, 418 sq.; attenuated and 
vestigial survivals, 302-304,408 n, 
419. 

Matrimony, defined as a natural 
fact in Roman Law, i, 522. 


Mau, supreme god in Dahomey, ii, 
761. 

Maudsley, Dr., on family solidarity, 

i, 492 sq. 

Maui, Polynesian divine hero, ii, 
712-720; endeavours to obtain 
immortality, 657 sq.; and the 
moon, 716. 

Maupas, E. F., experiments on 
infusorians, i, 88. 

Maura, dynasty in ancient India, i, 
360. 

Maya architecture, i, 479 sq. 

Maypures of the Orinoco, poly¬ 
andry, i, 646 sq. 

May-day, sexual licence at, iii, 201. 

Mazdaism, iii, 112 sq. 

Mbayas, of the Gran Chaco, matri¬ 
local marriage, i, 279 ; infanti¬ 
cide, ii, 28. 

M’bre of Lake Chad, fraternal 
sexual communism, i, 718 sq. 

Meat, love of savages for, ii, 460 ; 
conception through eating, 485. 

Meals, ritual, originally ordinary, 

ii, 468-470. 

Mecca, iii, 79 ; sacred prostitution 
during pilgrimage, 221. 

Meches (Mech, Michi) of Assam, 
women physically superior to 
the men, i, 445 ; alleged report of 
monogamy, ii, 290. 

Mcdb, queen of Ulster, i, 418, 458, 
iih 377 » 379 , 380 n^ 

Medea, connection of the name with 
medicine, i, 486; gathers en¬ 
chanted herbs, ii, 573 ; identified 
with Bona Dea, iii, 162 ; rhymed 
couplets in the tragedy of Euri¬ 
pides, i, 19. 

Medes, called themselves Aryas, i, 
348 sq.; polygamy, 692 ; poly¬ 
andry, ibid, 

Medewiwin religious society of the 
Chippeways, ii, 736. 

Medge of the Congo, girls procured 
by wives, ii, 262 ; several ‘ chief 
wives,' 311 ; adultery with chief's 
wife atoned for by presentation 
of two other women, 103. 

Medicine and surgery practised by 
women, i, 485-488. 

‘ Medicine,' among North American 
Indians, ii, 727. 

' Medicine-bags,' ii, 619 sq. 
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Medicine-men, their creative powers, 
i, 17 - 

Mediterranean race, i, 284, 395 sq. 
and n, 399 n*^. 

Medusa, ii, 605. 

‘ Meher' or wedding cake, in India, 

i. 558- 

Mekeo of New Guinea, have no 
word for family, i, 508 ; indiffer¬ 
ence as regards adultery, ii, 117 ; 
conflicting reports concerning 
their regard for chastity, 53; 
alleged condemnation of pre¬ 
nuptial motherhood, 52 ; mother 
of illegitimate child sought in 
marriage, 53 ; ritual chastity, 
iii. 354 - 

Melanesia, houses, i, 480; store¬ 
houses, 482 ; pottery, 468 ; phys¬ 
ical development of the women, 
445 sq. ; precocity and arrested 
development, 108; men more 
ornamented than women, ii, 177 ; 
no headmen in northern groups, i, 
493 1 position of women, 148, 
314 sq., 319 ; clan-kinship, 627 ; 
cross-cousin marriage, 565 sq. ; 
adoption, 602 ; matrilocal mar¬ 
riage, 341 ; position of maternal 
uncle, 501 sq.; pre-nuptial licence, 

ii, 12 n., 53 -56 ; infant-betrothal, 

534 I women select husbands, 168 ; 
tests of endurance, 194 sq.; 
simulated capture, 239 ; men and 
women live separately, i, 508; 
bride-price collected from all 
members, 555 ; polygyny, 614 ; 
levirate, 77 n., intermarriage 

groups, 573 sq.; relation between 
members of marriage groups, 758 
sq. ; facultative wives, ihid.^ at¬ 
tachment to mother, 148; suicide, 
ii, 146; secret societies, 553-555 ; 
circumcision, iii, 326 ; menstrual 
and puerperal tabu, 382 sq.; 
superstition about sneezing, i, 
4 ; skin-changing and the origin 
of death, ii, 643; myths and 
cosmic religion, 678-694. 

Melissa, priestess of Demeter, iii, 
162. 

Melissai, priestesses of Demeter and 
of Artemis, iii, 149. 

Melqart, iii, 96, 112; feast of his 
resurrection, 103. 


Men, the god Moon in Phrygia, ii, 
636, iii, 120 sq.; identified with 
Apollo, 153 ; with Dionysos, 143. 

Men excluded from women’s rites, 

ii, 754, iii, 21, 125-129 ; weaving 
and spinning, i, 464. 

Men formerly immortal, ii, 652, 654, 
658, 672. 

Men's club-house, i, 511, 512, 514. 

Mena, first king of Egypt, iii, 38 ; 
said to have instituted marriage, 
h 522. 

Menangkabau Malays, Rajahs, i, 

287 sq. ; matrilocal marriage and 
matriarchal social organisation, 

288 sq.; initiative in marriage 
comes from woman's family, ii, 
173 negotiated by maternal 
uncle, 541 ; absence of family 
life, 510; pre-nuptial sexual 
freedom, ii, 9 n; levirate, i, 
770 n. 

Mendelian heredity, supposed, in 
deaf-mutism, i, 232 n*. 

Mendes, the sacred goat of, iii, 
189 sq. 

Mendicinos of Paraguay, duels, ii, 
119. 

Menelaos, a moon and tree-god, iii, 
140; the husband of the moon- 
goddess Helen, ibid, 

Menios, river, iii, 140. 

Men-kau-ra, pyramid of, iii, 39; 
his daughter buried in a cow¬ 
shaped coffin, 189. 

Menomini Indians, transmission of 
property among, i, 335 ; relations 
between sisters and brothers-in- 
law, 644. 

Menstrual blood. See Blood, men¬ 
strual. 

Menstrual tabu, ii, 365-390; its 
origin, 397-407; not imposed 
by men, 404 sq. ; traditions of its 
imposition by women, 406 sq.; 
used by women as an excuse for 
misconduct, 404 sq.; recom¬ 
mended by the Church, 396; 
observance of, lax in Europe, 
396; and the origin of modesty, 

iii, 303 n®; as the type of all 
ii, 412-417. 

Menstruating women, supposed to 
be possessed by a maleficent 
spirit, iii, 399 sq.; regarded as 
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sacred, ii, 409 sq.; their hair 
turns to serpents, 662 ; employed 
to drive away insect-pests, 410 
sq. 

Menstruating goddesses, 435 sq. 

Menstruation, its connection with 
the lunar cycle, ii, 429 sq.; 
dreaded effects of, 386-390; called 
' the moon,* 431 sq. ; thought 
to be caused by the moon, 583 
sq., 741 ; by serpents, 665-667, 
668 sq.; regulated by Jurupari, 
669; by coral, iii, 278; re¬ 
garded as a form of pregnancy, 
ii, 584 ; believed to be due to 
the intercourse of the moon with 
women, 432 ; sexual intercourse 
necessary for its appearance, 
31, 447, iii, 218, 316; fires 

extinguished during period, 6. 

Mental characters, transmission of, 

i, 43-68. 

Mental defects and diseases, sup¬ 
posed production of, by con¬ 
sanguineous marriages, i, 233 sq., 
238. 

Merlin, iii, 431; his oracle at Sein, 

ii, 539. 

Meroe, royal city of Nubia, iii, 41 ; 
pictures in temples, 41. 

Merovingians, iii, 385 sq. 

* Mesas * of New Mexico, i, 479. 

Message, stories of the perverted, 

ii, 616, 645-648, 654 sq. 

Messiah, or Christ, Adam the first, 

iii, 366 n*; successive incarna¬ 
tions of, 365 sq. ; Joshua, or 
Jesus, the second, 366 n*; called 
the Fish and identified with 
Leviathan, ii, 672. 

Metals, magic virtues of, iii, 280 sq. 

Metaphysics, lack of interest of 
uncultured peoples in, ii, 503 sq. 

Metempsychosis, controlled by the 
moon, ii, 653. 

Methods of interpretation of archaic 
social customs, i, 584-587. 

Metopes, i, 482. 

Mexicans, ancient, architecture, i, 
479 sq.; pottery, 475 ; feminine 
medical profession, 488; pre-nup¬ 
tial licence, ii, 4 n.; wooing by 
the women, 173; professional 
marriage brokers, i, 529; trial- 
marriage, li, 73; Jevirate, 768 


n.; harmony between wives, ii, 
258; artificial defloration, iii, 
319; circumcision, 320; rever¬ 
ence for women who have died in 
childbirth, i, 459; nuptial con¬ 
tinence, iii, 237 sq.; 

mythology, ii, 739 sq.; trinity, 
ii, 607 sq.; cross, 751; great god¬ 
dess, her many names, iii, 61-64 ; 
represented as an emerald frog, 
ii, 634; life regarded as depen¬ 
dent on the moon, 654 ; religious 
reformation, iii, 64 ; agricultural 
magic, 3 ; rites of regeneration 
by dressing in the skin of a young 
woman, ii, 642. 

Mexicans, modern, crude concep¬ 
tions of Christianity, iii, 62 ; mira¬ 
culous image of the Virgin, 62. 
Mezura and Leujaria,' iii, 497. 

Miao of China, cousin-marriage, i, 
570 ; partial matrilocal marriage, 
298. 

Mibyas, ancient name of Lykia, i, 

391. 

Mice, maternal love, i, no, 114 ; 
kill their mates, 119; collective 
maternal instinct in, 594 ; brought 
up by cats, 595. 

Michi. See Meches. 

Micronesia, family-life absent, i, 
509 sq.; position of women, 321 ; 
pre-nuptial licence, ii, 7 n; 
infant-betrothal, i, 535 ; matri¬ 
local marriage, 292 ; sororal poly¬ 
gyny, 620; levirate, 771 n; 
collective sexual relations, 725 
sq.; cessation of marital rela¬ 
tions during pregnancy and nurs¬ 
ing, ii, 394 ; influence of Euro¬ 
peans on sexual morality, 68. 

Middle Ages, barbarity, iii, 386- 
395 ; class distinctions, 395-397 ; 
standards of sexual morality, 
412-418; naturalism of language, 
415 sq.; popularity of romances, 
426; conception of history, 431 
sq. 

Midsummer bonfires, iii, 5 sq. 

Midwifery, development of the art 
by women, i, 406 sq. 

Migrations of animals, i, 164 ; led 
by females, 179, 186 ; early 

human, caused by earth's desic¬ 
cation, ii, 507 sq. 
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Migrelians of the Caucasus, seal 
betrothal by bite, i, 120. 

Mika, operation, in Australia, iii, 
320. 

Mikirs of Assam, cross-cousin marri¬ 
age, i, 569; alleged monogamy, 

ii, 290. 

Milk, sanctified by the touch of a 
puerperal woman, ii, 410 ; stolen 
by serpents, 668 ; dried up by 
witchcraft, iii, 302. 

Mimir, Teutonic god, ii, 630, iii, 68. 

Min, Egyptian agricultural god, ii, 
765 sq., 770. 

Minaean kingdom, iii, 78. 

Minahassa, central Celebes, position 
of women, i, 320; instability of 
marriage, ii, 80. See Alfiirs, 
Toradjas. 

Mind, human, twofold origin of the, 
i, I sqq. ; specific characters of, 
socially developed, 77 sq. ; trans¬ 
mitted by traditional heredity, 
40-42. 

Mindanao, Philippines, matrilocal 
marriage, i, 291 ; harmony be¬ 
tween wives, ii, 259; incest 
regarded as the cause of floods, i, 

239. 

Minoan civilisation, see Krele. 

Minos and Sarpedon, i, 391. 

Minotaur, iii, 192. 

Minstrels, have no hope of salvation, 

iii, 446. 

Minuanas, Paraguay, adoption, i, 
604. 

Minyans, i, 403 sq., 411. 

Miriam, high-priestess of the God of 
Sinai, iii, 108. 

Miris of Assam, polyandry, i, 669. 

Mirrors, dimmed by the presence of 
a menstruating woman, ii, 388 sq. 

Mishmis of Assam matrilocal marri¬ 
age, ii, 228; resent abduction, 
but not adultery, 102 ; extinguish 
fires on the occasion of a death, 
iii, 6. 

Missionaries, their influence on 
morality in Africa, ii, 39 sq.; 
in New Guinea, 51 sq.; in 
Polynesia and Melanesia, 67 sq., 
iii, 234, 254 sq. 

Missouri Indians, intercourse with 
members of others tribes for¬ 
bidden, ii, 20. 


Mistletoe, causes conception, ii, 

454; iih 133. 

f Mistress,* change in meaning of 
the term, iii, 498 n. 

Mitani of Mesopotamia, gods of, i, 

350 

Mitchell, Sir Arthur, on the inci¬ 
dence of deaf-mutism in secluded 
parts of Scotland, i, 228 sq. 

Mithila Brahmans, position of sis¬ 
ter's son, i, 361 sq. 

Mithra, assimilated to Dionysos, iii, 
135 ; his bull, 191. 

Mkonde of East Africa, matrilocal 
marriage, i, 281. 

Mocassins, plaited, i, 466. 

Modesty, supposed to be innate, iii, 
259 sq.; rapid acquisition of, 
306; hypothesis that it has 
arisen from the need of conceal¬ 
ment during the sexual act, 260 ; 
traced to menstrual tabu, 303 n®; 
has reference to the sexual organs, 
and not to the sexual act, 260- 
263 ; magical origin of, 282-306 ; 
of naked tribes, 298-301 ; in men, 
283 sq., 304 sq. ; of behaviour of 
primitive women, ii, 23 sq. 
extension of, through marital 
tabu, 407 ; among the Celts, iii, 
380 sq. ; in the Middle-Ages, 
413 sq.; its tabu character, 309 
sq. ; its effect in creating pruri¬ 
ency and obscenity, 310 sq. 

Modoc Indians of California, right 
to kill mother-in-law, i, 266. 

Modred, 437. 

Mogers of southern India, marriage 
ceremony performed by maternal 
uncle, i, 542. 

Mohawks, Iroquois Indians, supply 
husbands to Cayugas, i, 269 sq.; 
separation during pregnancy and 
lactation, ii, 392; menstrual 
tabu, 369. 

Moi of Indo-China, position of 
women, i, 326 sq.; matrilocal 
marriage, 299; marriage cele¬ 
brated after birth of children, ii, 
84 ; husband fined on account 
of his wife’s misconduct, 129; 
indifference as regards adultery, 

116; sororal polygyny, i, 619. 

Moira, Moirai, ii, 602 sq., 605, hi, 
162 ; identified with the moon, 
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ii, 602 ; with natural law, 603 ; 
with other threefold goddesses, 
605, ii, 608 ; insulted by Apollo, 
hi, 155 ; in modern Greek belief, 
160. 

Moll, Dr. Albert, on sexual modesty, 
310 - 

Molluscs, reproductive functions 
subject to lunar cycle, ii, 430. 

Moluccas, matrilocal marriage, i, 
290 ; cross-cousin marriage, 290 ; 
levirate, 770 n ; menstrual tabu, 

ii, 301 ; cessation of marital 
relations during pregnancy and 
nursing, 394 ; licence festivals, 
hi, 197 ; circumcision, 327 sq. 

Momou of the Congo, position of 
women, i, 325. 

Mona, or Mena, the goddess of the 
Sequani, hi, 71. 

Monasteries, corruption of, iii, 420 
sq. 

Mongols, warlike women among, 
455 * pre-nuptial licence, ii, 
7 n ; proposals of marriage dis¬ 
cussed in public, i, 551 ; cousin- 
marriage, 570; polygamy, ii, 
262 ; encouraged by wives, 262 ; 
sororal polygyny, i, 618 ; forcible 
removal of the bride, ii, 237 ; 

of Chien Ch’ang, bridegroom 
and his friends severely beaten, 

iii, 517 - 

Monkeys, maternal love, i, 114-116 ; 
young cling to mother, 99; 
attachment to human beings, 
152 ; imitativeness, 104; sym¬ 
pathy, 153; all species poly¬ 
gamous, 172 sq. ; adoption, 595 ; 
intrusion of stranger resented, 
206; Igorot girls said to have 
connection with, ii, 50. 

'Monogamy,* so-called, amongst 
animals, i, 168-178; alleged 
instances among fishes, 138 sq. 
n®; of nidicolous birds, 169 sq.; 
erroneous instances adduced in 
regard to monkeys, 172 sq. 

Monogamy, theory of primitive, ii, 
303 ; misleading instances of its 
prevalence in primitive societies, 
276-306 ; usually associated with 
extreme promiscuity, i, 612, ii, 
270 sq. ; ridiculed, 76; despised, 
i, On, ii, 265; unknown as a 


principle outside European coun¬ 
tries, 267, 269; produced by 
conditions of European develop¬ 
ment, 252 sq., 256 sq. ; not 
imposed by women, iii, 259. 

Monopoly, industrial, i, 472. 

Monotheism, iii, 106. 

Montaigne, his hereditary horror of 
medicine, i, 47. 

Montevergine, sexual licence at 
religious festivals, iii, 201. 

Month originally divided into three 
parts, ii, 604. 

Moon, precedence of, over the sun 
in primitive cosmology, ii, 577-- 
583 ; theories to account for it, 
581 sq.; thought to have been 
originally as bright as, or brighter 
than the sun, 579 sq., iii, 77 ; 
regarded as mighter than the 
sun, 85 sq., 579, 677 ; dialogue 
of, with the Lord God, 77 ; 

as the source of magic power, 
597-600 ; of witchcraft, 598 ; 
of divination, 600 ; drawn down 
from heaven by incantations, i, 
20 ; dreaded as dangerous, 572- 
577 ; new and full, unlucky, 422 
sq. ; not to enter a dwelling, 575 ; 
the destroyer of men, 576 sq.; 
the cause of disease, 576; the 
measurer, 601 ; the cause of time 
and fate, 600-603 .* triune, 603- 
606, iii, 85 ; chariot has three 
wheels, ii, 605; twofold, iii, 
161 sq. ; 

the cause of menstruation, ii, 
431 sq. ; thought to menstruate, 
436; supposed to have sexual 
intercourse with women, 432 ; 
the principle of generation, 583- 
592; the real husband of all 
women, 432, 584, 685 ; the cause 
of pregnancy, 588; the father 
of all babies, 585; controls 
pregnancy and delivery, 587 sq.; 
reveals future husband, 588 sq.; 
children held up to, 590 sq.; 
eclipse of, injurious to pregnancy, 
588 ; a male in primitive cosmo¬ 
logies, 432 sq., 592-597 1 iii# 120, 
the ‘ Lord of women,* ii, 432 ; 
kidnaps women, 586; specially 
worshipped by women, 433, 639 
sq.; priestesses married to, have 
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children by, iii, 210 ; the creator 
of mankind, 659, 694 ; the mother 
of mankind, 78, 573 sq. ; 

controller of water and mois¬ 
ture, ii, 632-638; grows by 
drinking, 636, 681, iii, 134 ; 

the producer of vegetation, ii, 
628-632, 742, iii, 59 sq. ; trees 
in, ii, 628 sq. ; represented as 
sacred tree, 629 sq. ; as a bush, 
iii, 191 ; identified with the sap 
of plants, ii, 631 ; 

associated with the pursuits 
of women, ii, 624-628 ; spinster 
and weaver, 624 sq. ; maker of 
bark-cloth, of baskets, of pots, 
626 ; 

the protectress of wild animals, 
ii, 620 ; 

possesses the secret of immor¬ 
tality, ii, 601 sq. ; the giver of 
immortality, 602, iii, 659-661 ; 
the controller of life, 652-654, 
656 ; the cause of resurrection, 
ii, 778 ; controller of metempsy¬ 
chosis, 653 ; ruler of the dead, 
748 ; takes away disease, iii, 175 ; 
thought to die every month and 
to rise after the third day, 652 ; 
never more than thirty, 601 ; 
rejuvenated by the water of life, 
601 sq. ; renewal of assisted by 
magic, 652, 748; thought to 
moult its skin, 651 sq. ; 

the source of women's beauty, 
and patroness of love, ii, 599 sq.; 
lady-love assimilated to the, iii, 
495 ; 

associated with serpents, ii, 
652, 661 ; with dogs, with hares, 
615-621 ; with cats, 622 sq.; 
horned, iii, 194 sq. ; as a bull, 
191-195 ; associated with stones, 
693 sq. ; with gems, 327 ; with 
shells, 275 ; with coral, 278; 
renews teeth, ii, 708; crescent 
protects against the evil eye, iii, 
294 ; crescent and cross, ii, 752 
sq.; assimilated to the earth, 
88, 620, iii, 60 sq. ; eaten by 
initiates, 691 ; dialogue with the 
Lord God, 77 ; 

identified with Holy Sophia, ii, 
608 ; with the Virgin Mary, iii, 
184 ; with Eve, 573 sq.; with 
VOL. III. 


John the Baptist, 366 n^; with 
Ali, 99 ; with Osiris, ii, 778-782. 

Moon-cult, the germ of all cosmic 
religion, ii, 674-678 ; the * religion 
of Adam,* iii, 78 ; in Melanesia 
and New Guinea, ii, 678-694 ; in 
Australia, 694-708 ; in Tasmania, 
709 ; in Indonesia, 709-712 ; in 
Polynesia, 712-721 ; in North 
America, 721-738; in Central 
and South America, iii, 62-64, 
ii> 739-745 i in Africa, 745-763 ; 
in ancient Egypt, 764-789; in 
Arabia, iii, 78-81 ; in Chaldaea 
and Babylonia, 81-85, among 
the Jews, 76 sq., 106, 109, 117; 
in India, 131-133 ; in Persia, 
112 sq., 131 ; in China, 176 sq.; 
in Asia. Minor, 120 sq. ; in 
Krete, 118-120, 144 sq. ; in 

Greece, 121, 135, 138, 139 - 145 * 
167 sq. ; among the Germans, 67 
sq. ; among the Celts, 70-75. 

Moon deities, primitively masculine, 
ii, 592-597 ; iii, 120 ; associated 
with feminine form iii, 46-48 ; 
feminine deity more prominent 
than masculine form in agri¬ 
cultural phases of religion, 87, 
117, I79sq. 

Moon-god, his two wives, ii, 646 ; 
has first right to bride, iii, 239 ; 
twin form of, ii, 644 sq., 658, 
679-681, 721 ; marriages regu¬ 
lated by the, i, 738 ; swallows 
stream, iii, 387 ; as sacred tree, 
ii, 629-631 ; impregnates women, 
ii, 584 sq., 772, iii, 283. 

Moon-goddesses acquire attributes 
of Earth-goddesses, iii, 51, 53, 
54, 58-61, 63, 66 sq., 90 sq., 
119 sq., 166-168. 

Moon-hare, ii, 615-621 ; 649, 617, 
616 sq. 

Moonshine, bridegroom called, ii, 

589. 

Moors Spanish, influence on trouba¬ 
dour poetry, iii, 469 n®; on 
chivalric conception of honour, 
398 sq. 

Moose, separation of the sexes, i, 
123 ; sexual habits, 170. 

Moral characters, effects of educa¬ 
tion on, i, 60-61, 66 sq. ; regarded 
as naturally inherited, 67 sq. ; 
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less affected by natural heredity 
than intellectual characters. 56 ; 
deficient in children, 71-75 ; in 
the blind-deaf, 40 ; in idiots, 31. 

Morality, identified with regard 
for sexual restrictions, ii, 417 sq.. 
iii, 252 sq. ; supposed to be 
innate, ii, 8-15 ; its rapid adop¬ 
tion by savages, iii, 254 sq. ; 
not imposed by women, 253- 
259 ; among the European bar¬ 
barians, 377-382, 412-416 ; Euro¬ 
pean, founded on Patristic doc¬ 
trines, 505. 

Morality, social, in the lower cul¬ 
tures, i, 157 sq., ii, 355-357 ; 
absent in idiots, i, 31. 

Mordvins, freedom of girls, iii, 315. 

Morea, custom of defloration, iii, 

319. 

Morgana, the Fairy, iii, 431, 432, 
434. 435 sq., 458 n». 

Morice, Father A. G., incorrect 
statement imputed to him by Dr. 
Westermarck, ii, 31. 

Morieii, son of Perceval, ii, 460. 

Moriori of the Chatham Islands, 
consent of all relatives necessary 
for marriage, i, 552 ; indifference 
as regards adultery, ii, 117; 
licentiousness of the women, 67 sq. 

Morocco, marriage of paternal 
cousin, i, 581 ; successive poly¬ 
gyny, ii, 270 ; position of women 
among Berber tribes, i, 286; 
subdivision of estates, ii, 314 ; 
religious sexual licence, iii, 200 ; 
licentiousness of saints, 228; 
tatuing of women, 292. 

Mortlock Islands, pre-nuptial 
licence, ii, 10 n ; maternal uncle 
disposes of nieces, i, 541 ; matri- 
local marriage, 292 ; occasional 
patrilocal marriage, 336 ; affec¬ 
tion between brothers and sisters, 
504 ; mother disposes of daugh¬ 
ter, 544 ; late marriage, ii, 154. 

Moru of central Africa, secret 
visiting of bride, i, 515 sq. 

Moschi of East Africa, collective 
sexual relations, i, 718. 

Moses, iii, 107; rescued from 
Yahweh by Zibborah, 332. 

Mosobanza of the Congo, fraternal- 
sororal communism, i, 719. 


Mosquito, male smaller than female, 
i, 442. 

Mosquito Indians of Central 
America, women more simply 
dressed than men, ii, 179 ; pre¬ 
nuptial freedom, 4 n; girls 
having intercourse with white men 
killed, iii, 20; levirate, i, 768 n. 

Mosso, Professor A., on psycholo¬ 
gical heredity, i, 41 ; on racial 

characters, 66. 

Mosul, dying god worshipped at, iii, 

98. 

Mosuto of Nya.saland, matrilocal 
marriage, i, 201. 

Mother, application of the term in 
primitive reckoning of kinship, i, 
592-605 ; affection and regard 
for, 146-151 ; boys taught to 
strike their, 147 n^; curse 
dreaded, 257 ; arranges marriage 
of sons and daughters, 543 sq. ; 
performs wedding ceremony, 544 : 
credited with her daughters' vir¬ 
tue, iii, 344 ; of numerous family 
despised, ii, 27 ; witnesses con¬ 
summation of her son's or 
daughter's marriage, lii, 342 ; 
regarded as a * nurse,’ i, 405 ; 
holds child up to the moon, ii, 
590 sq. ; incestuous union with, 
i, 257 sq. 

Mother Earth, ii, 435, iii, 54-61. 

Mother Goose, iii, 434. 

Mother of Animals, iii, 51-53. 

Mother of Corn, iii, 53 sq., 61. 

Mother of Germs, ii, 737 sq. 

Mother of God, ii, 517, 682, 730, 
iii, 47 sq., 62. 

Mother of Kraal, i, 544. 

Mother Pot, i, 474. 

Motherhood, evolution of, chap, iii; 
regarded as basis of kinship, i, 
592 ; pre-nuptial valued, iii, 314 
sq.; forbidden, 338-340 ; collec¬ 
tive, i, 597-605. 

‘ Motherhood,'maternal clan, i, 275, 
288 sq., 300 sq., 302. 

Mother-in-law, rules of avoidance, 
i, 259-267. 

Mother-right, use of the term, i, 434. 

Mothers, epithet of goddesses, ii, 
605 sq., 682, iii, 49, 70, 120, 162, 
164; of queens, 16 sq. ; of 
priestesses, ii, 515, 516, 517. 550. 
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Motu, New Guinea, matrilocal 
marriage, i, 293. 

Mountain populations, greater pro¬ 
portion of deaf mutes, i. 233 ; 
conservatism, 766. 

Mourning, rites of, carried out by 
women, iii, 173 sq. ; ascetic 
practices analogous to, 337. 

Mouse, kills mate for use as building 
material, i, 167 n^. 

Mouth, dangers of exposing open, 
iii, 290 sq. 

Moxos of Bolivia, matrilocal marri¬ 
age, i, 276 ; wives common to 
all relatives, 646. 

Mozambique, tribes of, sororal poly¬ 
gyny, i, 617. 

Mpongwe, West Africa, secret 
societies at, ii, 548. 

Mpororo, between Lake Kivu and 
Lake Victoria, queens of, iii, 29. 

Muansa, secret society of East 
Africa, ii, 547. 

Muata-Jamwo, title of the ruler of 
Lunda, south central Africa, iii, 

33. 

Mucuri Indians of Brazil, young 
men usually married to old 
women, ii, 159. 

Muhabo, secret society of the 
Congo, ii, 756. 

Muhammad, his part in the founda¬ 
tion of Islam, ii, 513 ; his wife 
Khadija, i, 375 ; lived in his 
wives' houses, 374 ; credited in 
mediaeval Europe with having 
introduced polygamy, ii, 256, 
286 ; reduces permissible number 
of wives to four, 315 ; destroys 
the idols of the Ka'aba, iii, 80 ; 
gives one of his shirts as a shroud 
for a deceased friend, ii, 532 ; his 
contempt for agriculture, iii, 111 ; 
his dread of satirical poets, i, 21 
n® ; moon pays homage to, iii, 
78. 

Muka Doras of southern India, 
marriage ceremony performed by 
maternal uncle, i, 542. 

Muller, Carl Ottfried, on the Spar¬ 
tans, i, 399; on position of 
women in Greece, 144 ; on civic 
patriotism, ii, 498 sq. 

Mtiller, Professor Max, on the 
innate nature of language, i, 24 


sq.; on the * Aryan ' race, 690 
sq. ; on Sky gods, ii, 508. 

Multan district of the Panjab, Jats 
of, i, 352. 

Mumbake of Northern Nigeria, 
matriarchal and patriarchal 
morality, iii, 257. 

Mundas of Bengal, partial matrilocal 
marriage, i, 301 ; female relatives 
of bride and bridegroom united in 
wedding-rites, 559; menstrual 
tabu, ii, 377. 

Mundrucus, Tapuya tribe of Brazil, 
men and women live separate, i, 
512; polygamy, ii, 283 sq.; 
levirate, i, 768 n; new wives 
procured by older, ii, 261 ; men¬ 
strual tabu, 371. 

Munshi of Northern Nigeria, tem¬ 
porary pre-nuptial unions, ii, 73 ; 
take off all their clothes on gala 
occasions, iii, 264. 

Muong of Tonkin, matrilocal marri¬ 
age, i, 299 ; bridegroom assaulted 
if bride-price is not payed on 
removal, ii, 244. 

Mura Indians of the Amazon, con¬ 
test of suitors, ii, 203 ; tests of 
endurance, 190. 

Murder, primitive view of, ii, 353- 
355 ; as a qualification for marri¬ 
age, 184-186. 

Murderer, sacred, ii, 360 sq.; adop¬ 
ted by victim's mother or widow, 
353 - 

Murray, Professor Gilbert, on marri¬ 
age in archaic Greece, i, 406. 

Murray River, Australia, exogamy 
among natives, i, 258. 

Murung of Borneo, their peculiar 
notions of prohibited degrees, i, 
239 sq. 

Muses, originally three in number, 
ii, 605 ; and Dionysos, iii, 148. 

Musical talent, hereditary trans¬ 
mission of, i, 56 sq. 

Muslims, names of, ii, 91; women 
doctors among, i, 488; their 
respect for polygamy, ii, 266; 
frequent changes of wives, 270 ; 
marriage of paternal cousin, i, 
581 ; influence on polygamy of 
other races, ii, 304-306 ; caution 
in expressing admiration, iii, 
557- 
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Miisu Kammas of southern India, 
wedding ceremony of, i, 567 sq. 

Mutiny, Indian, female leader, i, 
456. 

Mykenaean culture, i, 394 ; promin¬ 
ence of women, 396 sq. 

Mylitta, rites of, i, 749, iii, 219 sq. 

Mysians, matriarchal features, i, 
390 ; Amazons, 454 n*. 

Mysore, sororal polygyny, i, 619 sq. 

Mysteries, iii, 128 sq. 

Mysticism, ii, 607 n, 788. 


Naga tribes of Manipur, pre-nuptial 
freedom, iii, 233 ; polygamy pro¬ 
portional to limitation of pre¬ 
nuptial relations, ii, 271 ; re¬ 
ported monogamy, 289 sq. ; late 
marriage, 155 ; head-hunting as 
an avenue to marriage, 186; 
nuptial continence, iii, 233; 
clandestine marital relations, i, 
513 sq.; childbirth tabu, ii, 
420. 

Nagualism in Central America, ii, 
52I-523- 

Nahab-ka, regeneration of Egyptian 
pharaoh at the festival of, ii, 
768. 

Naked tribes, their sense of mod¬ 
esty, iii, 298, 301. 

Nakedness of peoples who wear 
profuse decoration, iii, 263 sq. 

Nakhsh-i-Rustam, tomb of Darius 
Hystaspes at, i, 349. 

Naiads, lamentations of the, iii, 
165. 

Nails, thought to be the vestigial 
remains of the immortal skin 
possessed by Adam and Eve 
before the fall, ii, 650. 

Naisi, Irish hero, iii, 403, 439, 441, 
442. 

Nambutiri Brahmans, retain the 
constitution of impartite fraternal 
family and fraternal polyandry, 
i, 689 sq.; their relations with 
Nayar women, 702, 706, 711. 

Name, identical with person or 
thing, i, 4 ; with the species, 8 ; 
reluctance of uncultured peoples 
to utter their, 9; persons drawn 


from a distance by uttering their, 
ibid, ; divine, iii, 82 sq.; of gods 
not to be uttered, 109 n ; used 
in magic, kept secret, i, 13 sq. ; 
of dangerous animals avoided, 
II ; euphemistic, bestowed on 
dangerous deities, 12; of wife 
taken by husband, 269, 369 ; of 
child assumed by father, ii, 90 
sq.; given by mother, i, 372 ; 
of Greek tribes, 404. 

Namur, Countess of, iii, 407. 

Nanabozu, ii, 728. 

Nanda dynasty of ancient India, 
i, 360. 

Nandi of East Africa, maternal 
uncle, i, 499 ; sexual communism, 
718; pre-nuptial motherhood 
obligatory in some clans, iii, 314 ; 
wide variations in different clans 
as regards morality of bride, 339 
sq.; nuptial continence, 235 ; 
clothing not used for purposes of 
decency, 264; Bee-totem, ii, 
487; murderer rehabilitated by 
two more murders, 355 ; men 
may not witness the making of 
pots, i, 472. 

Nanga religious society of Fiji, i, 
749 . ii, 5 . 54 , 691 sq. 

Nannar, synonimic name of Sinn, 
the Babylonian moon-god, iii, 

79. 

Nantes, shrine of Gaulish priestesses 
at, ii, 839, iii, 70. 

Napata, sacred city of Nubia, iii, 
40. 

Nar-mer, pre-dynastic Egyptian 
king, mace-head of, ii, 780. 

Narranga tribe, of York Peninsula, 
Australia, fraternal communism, 
i. 735 - 

Nasamonian custom of prostitution 
of the bride to guests, iii, 223-225 ; 
purpose of, 226 sq.; relatives of 
bride take precedence in, 317 sq. ; 
survivals of, 225 sq. 

Nasik, rock-temple of, in northern 
India, i, 360. 

Natchez of the lower Mississippi, 
tatuing of warriors, ii, 196 sq. ; 
constitution of royal clan, iii, 
25 sq.; women doctors, i, 487 ; 
agricultural magic, iii, 4 ; pre¬ 
ference for dissolute bride, 315 ; 
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sororal polygyny, i, 615 ; collec- 
tive sexual rights, 644 sq.; 
marriages dependent on consent 
of all relatives, 553 sq.; women 
anxious to be strangled on grave 
of chief, 329 sq. ; sun-cult, ii, 738. 

Nathni, Hindu women's nose-ring, 
iii, 282. 

Natural Law, Roman definition of, 
i, 521 ; scientific conception of, 
derived from that of Moira, ii, 
603. 

Nature, and tradition, iii, 513-515 ; 
spectacles of, not impressive to 
savages, ii, 582 sq. 

‘ Nature worship,' theory of, ii, 675. 

Naudowessies of North America, 
menstrual tabu, ii, 369. 

Nauru, Gilbert Islands, polyandry, 
i, 725 ; menstrual and puerperal 
tabu, ii, 381. 

Nausikaa, i, 411 sq. 

Nautch-girls, lii, 212 ; accessible to 
Brahman priests, 227. 

Navahos, precocity of children, i, 
107 ; ‘ hogaras ' of, 479 ; posi¬ 
tion of women, 317 sq.; gifts of 
horses from bridegroom, ii, 216; 
tests of endurance, 187 ; mother- 
in-law avoidance, i, 262 n*, 263 
sq.; capture women from the Ute 
to obtain basket-makers, ii, 232 ; 
myths and religion, 729. 

Nayadis of southern Malabar, pro¬ 
miscuity, ii, 290. 

Nayars of Malabar, their name, i, 
700; matriarchal organisation 
and matrilocal marriage, 302 ; 
intermarriage rules, 703; rules 
of seniority or nobility, 703 ; 
husband does not partake of food 
in his wife's house, 510 ; marriage 
customs, 700-713 ; polyandry 
originally fraternal, 705-707 ; re¬ 
fusal to participate in fraternal 
polyandry resented, 620 ; decay 
of marriage customs, 709-711 ; 
repudiation of marriage customs, 
712 sq. ; defloration before pu¬ 
berty, iii, 317 ; respect for elder 
sister, i, 256; menstrual and 
puerperal tabu, ii, 377 sq. 

Nazarenes, or early Jewish Christ¬ 
ians, iii, 367 n^ 362 n*, 364 n®, 
366 n*, 367 nb 


Nazareth, iii, 366 n*. 

Ndembo Society of the Congo, ii, 
756. 

Nebo, Babylonian god, i, 4. 

Nefertari Egyptian queen, XVIIth 
Dynasty, iii, 39 sq. 

Nefertari, queen of Rameses II, iii, 
42. 

Negri Serabilan, Malay Peninsula, 
matriarchal customs, i, 288, 290. 

Negritos of Zambales, Philippines, 
sororal polygyny, i, 620 ; homi¬ 
cide rare in cases of adultery, ii, 
132 ; magical garters, iii, 273. 

Neith, Egyptian goddess, patroness 
of weaving, ii, 625 ; her priest¬ 
esses, 516. 

Neit-hotep, Egyptian queen, 1 st 
Dynasty, iii, 38. 

Ne-maat-hap, Egyptian queen, Ilnd 
Dynasty, iii, 38. 

Nematode worms, parthenogenesis 
of, i, 89. 

Nemesis, Helen identified with, iii, 
140 n®. 

Neolithic races of Europe, probably 
came from Africa, i, 395. 

Nesikhonsu, queen of Egypt, XXIst 
Dynasty, iii, 41. 

Nesserah of neighbourhood of 
Aleppo, licence festival, iii, 221. 

Nests of fishes, 137 sq.; of anthro¬ 
poid apes, 177 sq. 

Net-akerti (Nitokris), Eygptian 
queen, IVth Dynasty, iii, 39. 

New Britain (Bismarck Archipelago) 
position of women, i, 319 ; men 
more ornamented than women, 
ii, 177 ; cruelty of the women, 
453 ; maternal Jealousy, 255 ; 
pre-nuptial licence ii, 12 n; 
selection of wife by friends, 
546 sq. ; by mother, 544 ; young 
men’s objection to getting mar¬ 
ried, 548 sq. ; tests of endur¬ 
ance 195 ; capture, real and 
simulated, 235, 245; maternal 
uncle, 543 ; mother-in-law avoid¬ 
ance, i, 260, 265 ; intermarriage- 
groups, 574 ; cross-cousin marri¬ 
age, 565 ; punishment for rape, 
ih 53 sq.; wife surrendered on 
refund of expenses, loi ; levirate, 

i, 771 n ; brides of chiefs fattened, 

ii, 162; disinfection of village 
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after a birth, 383 ; cessation of 
marital relations during preg¬ 
nancy and nursing, 393 sq.; 
absence of sense of decency, iii, 
264 ; lunar myth, ii, 679, 682 ; 
myth of the origin of death, 645 ; 
precaution of warriors on ap¬ 
proaching enemy’s country, i, 
12. 

New Caledonia, communistic 
division of food, i, 495 ; small 
power of chiefs, 493 ; affection 
between brothers and sisters, 
504; pottery, 472, 476; treat¬ 
ment of women, 314 sq.; men 
and women live separate, 509 ; 
pre-nuptial licence, ii, 12 11, 55 ; 
pre-arranged marriage never ob¬ 
jected to, 546; intermarriage 
groups, 573 ; cross-cousin mar¬ 
riage, 565; levirate, 771 n; 
discarded brides of chiefs not 
permitted to marry, ii, 127; 
relations of women with Euro¬ 
peans objected to, 21 ; deflora¬ 
tion of bride by a friend, iii, 223 ; 
menstrual and puerperal tabu, 
ii, 382 sq.; separation during 
pregnancy and nursing, 393 ; 
sacred stones, 692 sq. ; moon- 
cult, iii, 195. 

New Granada, old Spanish province 
of Colombia, childbirth, ii, 383 ; 
boxing-matches, 203 sq. ; matri- 
local marriage, i, 276; Nasa- 
monian custom, iii, 318 ; sororal 
polygyny, i, 616 ; fraternal poly¬ 
andry, 646; cross placed on 
graves, ii, 751 ; myth of origin, 

573. 

New Guinea, precocity and arrested 
development, i, 109 ; small influ¬ 
ence of chiefs, 493 ; family nearly 
non-existent, 508; men and 
women live separate, 509 ; phys¬ 
ical development of women, 446 ; 
position of women, 319 sq. ; men 
more ornamented than women, 
ii, 177, i, 446 ; women warriors, 
451 sq.; women urge men ^o 
cannibahsm, 453 ; cannibalism of 
the women 454 ; natives afraid 
of being eaten by Europeans, ii, 
108; women receive strangers, 
490 ; pottery, 468, 470, 472, 476 ; 


skill of women as surgeons, 487 ; 
suicide, 146; mother of large 
family despised, 27 ; pre-nuptial 
freedom, ii sq. n, 51 sq.; 
disposal of children by mother, i, 
544 ; by father, 540 ; by mater¬ 
nal uncle, 543 ; infant-betrothal, 
534 sq* I proposal by men for¬ 
bidden, ii, 168 sq.; matrilocal 
marriage, i, 293 sq.; mother-in- 
law avoidance, 260 ; communal 
collecting and distribution of 
bride-price, 556 ; presented after 
marriage, ii, 218 ; simulated 
capture and abuse of bridegroom, 
239 sq., 517 sq. ; indifference to 
age and appearance of women, i, 
126, ii, 158 ; woman with child 
preferred, iii, 315 ; wife regarded 
chiefly as a worker, ii, 164; 
sororal polygyny, i, 615 ; poly- 
aecious polygamy, ii, 300 sq. ; 
levirate, i, 771 n; sexual com¬ 
munism, 722 ; instability of mar¬ 
riage, ii, 88; separation after 
birth of children, 88 ; absence of 
jealousy between wives, 259; 
polygamy, 299-301 ; second wife 
procured by first, 262; late 
marriage, 154 ; equality of wives, 
308 sq. ; acquired exaggerated 
idea of the wickedness of poly¬ 
gamy, 275 ; indifference to adult¬ 
ery, 117; claim of injured hus¬ 
band to another woman, 101 ; 
blood-rite performed by n rela¬ 
tives, i, 559; secret visiting, 
515 sq. ; bride and bridegroom 
not present at wedding, 557; 
menstrual tabu, ii, 382, 387; 
tales of the imposition of men¬ 
strual tabu by women, 406; 
marital separation during preg¬ 
nancy and suckling, 394 ; circum¬ 
cision, iii, 326 sq., 328 ; initiation 
ii, 555, 687-691 ; skin-changing 
woman, 644 ; serpent-stones, 
703 sq. 

New Hanover, position of women, 

i, 319. 

New Hebrides, pottery, i, 472; 
men and women live separate, 
508 ; parental affection, i, 129; 
pre-nuptial licence, ii, 12 n; 
cross-cousin marriage, i, 565 ; 
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relations between men and women 
of intermarriage classes, i, 759; 
sexual restrictions, i, 612 ; ab¬ 
sence of jealousy, ii, loi, 117; 
levirate, i, 771 ; double moon- 
god, ii, 644 sq.; men's dread of 
exposure, iii, 305 ; lunar myths, 

ii, 679 sq. 

New Ireland, position of women, i, 
319; loose marriage, ii, 83; 
lunar myth, 679, 682. 

New Mexico, position of women, i, 
318; licence festivals, iii, 196; 
copulation in public, 121. 

New Spain, women hunters, i, 447 
sq. 

New Zealand, importation of pigs 
into, i, 206. 

See Maori. 

Nez-perces of Oregon, prostitution 
condemned among, ii, 35. 

Ngulango of Ivory Coast, young 
men never propose marriage, ii, 
172. 

Niam-Niam of Upper White Nile, 
not unsophisticated, ii, 69; 
women serve the men as hair¬ 
dressers, 180 ; bride selected by 
chief at suitor’s request, i, 546 ; 
punishment for adultery, ii, i2() 
sq.; simulated capture, 240 ; 
secret society, 550; puerperal 
tabu, 381 ; dread of camera, iii, 
300 sq. ; myth of the origin of 
death, ii, 656. 

Nibclung, Lay of the, maternal 
descent in, i, 414 ; King of the, 

iii, 67 ; king, 431 n^. 

Nicaragua, position of women, i, 

318; men forbidden to enter 
market, 485 ; women hunters, 
448 ; women select husbands at 
festivals, ii, 204; women bad 
before marriage, good afterwards, 
17; prostitution of unmarried 
girls, iii, 227 ; licence festivals, 
196. 

Nicobar Islands, position of women, 
i, 321 ; women choose their 
husbands, ii, 170; matrilocal 
marriage, i, 295; marriage a 
variation of nocturnal visiting, 
ii» 79; difficult to distinguish, 
ibid. ; reported monogamy, 296 
sq.; pottery, i, 468. 


Nidicolous birds, young born im¬ 
mature, i, 95. 

Nietzsche, Friederich, his origin¬ 
ality disputed, i, 58 n; on 
marriage and concubinage, ii, 

342 ; on Dionysian and Apollon¬ 
ian religion, iii, 146. 

Nigeria, communistic division of 
food, ii, 495; trade, i, 484 ; 
infant betrothal, iii, 334 ; sororal 
polygyny, i, 618 ; old wife be¬ 
comes servant of younger, ii, 
310 ; proofs of virginity, husband 
connives at supplying them, iii, 

343 ; weekly Sabbath, ii, 423 ; 
cessation of marital relations 
during pregnancy and nursing, 
395 ; old women save up for 
their funeral expenses before 
committing suicide, i, 147 n^. 

Night-visiting, among the North 
American Indians, ii, 32 sq., 79 ; 
in mediaeval Europe, iii, 414 sq.; 
among the Santals, ii, 44 sq.; in 
Indonesia, iii, 234. 

Nildung, Scandinavian poet, mag¬ 
ical effects of his poems, i, 
22, 

Nile, controlled by the moon, ii, 
^35 * regulated by orders issued 
by the king, 510. 

Nilotic tribes, position of women, 
i, 325 ; only good hunters can 
obtain wives, ii, 182. 

Nimm, women’s goddess of South¬ 
ern Nigeria, ii, 423. 

Nimrod, said to have cast Abraham 
into the fire, iii, 104. 

Ninib, god of Nippur, iii, 95. 

Nioro of the French Sudan, matri¬ 
local marriage, i, 283. 

* Nirrti,' * Perdition,' name given in 

India to the moon, ii, 577. 

Nitokris, see Net-akerti. 

Niu-kua, sister of Fu-Hi, i, 366 ; the 
first ' go-between,' 527. 

Nizam of Hyderabad, female guard 
of, i, 456. 

Njanbi, ii, 760. 

Njembe, secret society of West 
Africa, ii, 548. 

* Noas,' members of corresponding 

marriage classes among the 
Dieri, i, 747, 757, 759 sq., 763. 

Noblemen, mendicant, iii, 398. 
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Nomes, Egyptian, headship trans¬ 
mitted through women, i, 380 sq. 

Normans, loose sexual morality of, 
iii, 417 sq. 

Norns, ii, 602 sq. 

Norsemen, loose sexual morality, 
iii, 381 ; economic marriage, i, 
525 ; exchange of wives, 695 ; 
amazons, 457 ; lunar trinity, ii, 
604, 607 ; religion, iii, 64-68. 

Norway, freedom of girls, iii, 313. 

Nose, amputation of, ii, 105 sq., 107, 
130, iii, 385. 

Nose-rings, iii, 281 sq. 

Nose-skewers, iii, 281 sq. 

Noses, rubbing, ii, 142 n*. 

Noumenia, new-moon feast of the 
Greeks, ii, 439. 

Nubia, pottery, i, 471 ; murder as a 
qualification for marriage, ii, 
342 ; defloration, digital, iii, 317 ; 
342 ; infibulation, 344. 

Nubian Dynasty of Egypt, iii, 40-42. 

Nudity, gloried in, iii, 305 ; magic 
effects of, 205, 303 sq.; in 
magic rites, 208; in religious 
rites, ii, 548. 

Nue’ Kun, tribe of China with 
hereditary female ruler, i, 298. 

Nuer of the Upper Nile, matrilocal 
marriage, i, 283 ; husband and 
wife live in different villages, 512. 

Nufoers, husband leaves wife at 
dawn, i, 516. 

Nukahiva, Marquesas, presents 
offered to visitors for availing 
themselves of sexual hospitality, 
ii, 67 ; display of skill by suitors, 
200; wives commit suicide in 
order to plague their husbands, 
145 ; adoption, i, 601 sq.; bridal 
presents distributed to people, ii, 
217 girls with child preferred as 
wives, iii, 315 ; reported jealousy, 
ii, 100. 

* Numa's crockery,' i, 475. 

Numidians, maternal descent, i, 
285 ; polygamy, ii, 288. 

Nun, the Fish, ii, 672. 

Nunneries, licentiousness of, in 
England, iii, 420 sq. 

Nuong of Indo-China, wives usually 
older than husband, ii, 160. 

Nupe of Northern Nigeria, adoption, 
i, 603. 


Nuptial continence, iii, 232-243; 
associated with Nasamonian cus¬ 
tom, 236 sq.; with ‘ jus primae 
noctis,' 237 sq.; bride devoted 
to the gods, 237-239 ; produces 
divine offspring, 239, 243 ; due 
to fear of Devil, 239 sq. ; in the 
Christian Church, 241-243. 

Nurses of the gods, iii, 124. 

Nutka (Aht) of Vancouver, women 
doctors, i, 487 sq. ; matrilocal 
marriage, 271 ; exchange of bridal 
gifts, ii, 215 ; moon-cult, 722 ; 
chief can have connection with 
his wives at full moon only, 586; 
rock-crystals swallowed at initia¬ 
tion, 702. 

Nutt, Mr. Alfred, on the Questc, iii, 
466 sq. 

Nyasaland, matrilocal marriage, i, 
280 sq. ; rain-making, iii, 13; 
initiation, ii, 755. 

Nyctipiihecus vergatiis, erroneously 
stated to be ' monogamous,' i, 

173. 

Nymphs, iii, 159. 


Obbabisich, the First Man in West 
Africa, i, 22 sq. 

Oberon, iii, 431 n®. 

Obesity, injurious to fertility, i, i, 
21. 

See Fat. 

Objections to accepting a chosen 
spouse, a cause of suicide, ii, 
146-149 ; said to be a sign of 
decay of old usages, i, 549. 

Obscenity, magic, iii, ii, 204-207; 
ritual, 13, 207; thought to be 
pleasant to the gods, 206 sq. 

Occlusion of the sexual organs, iii, 
289 sq. 

Occupations of men, regarded as 
noble, i, 450. 

Ochi, tribe of the Tungus, collective 
marriage relations, i, 631 sq. 

Odalisques, rights of, ii, 324. 

Odin, his lost eye, ii, 630. 

See Wotan, 

Odysseus, interviews the ghosts of 
women, i, 411 ; marriage of, 400 ; 
offer of marriage to, .406 ; and 
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Penelope, 413 n; on the bene¬ 
ficial influence of a virtuous 
prince, ii, 510. 

Odyssey,' character of the poem, i, 
411 n®, 412 sq.; women in the, 
411. 

Oedipus, myth of, hi, 145. 

Ocster, supposed Teutonic goddess, 
ii, 618. 

Ogowe, west central Africa, notions 
concerning witchcraft, i, 486. 
Ojibwa, see Chippcway. 

Okapi, female larger than the male, 

h 433. 

* Olag,' or unmarried women's club¬ 
house, in the Philippines, ii, 50 
sq. ; in Tonga, 57 and n^. 

Old age, attempts to destroy, ii, 732 ; 

prevention of, 648. 

Old men, in Australia, i, 744 sq. 

Old Testament, redaction of, iii, 
116. 

' Old woman who never dies,’ ii, 601, 
728 sq., iii, 3 sq., 53, 601. 

Old women, married to young men, 
ii, 158-160; regarded as witches, 
557 sq. 

Oliver, and the daughter of the 
Emperor of Constantinople, iii, 
408. 

Olympian gods, iii, 145 sq. ; and 
Dionysos, 121 sq. 

Olympias, the mother of Alexander 
the Great, ii, 664. 

Omaha Indians, Siouan tribe, pre¬ 
cocity of children, i, 106 ; heroism 
of mother, 128 ; matrilocal marri¬ 
age, 271 ; second wife taken at 
the request of the first, ii, 261 ; 
sororal polygyny, ibid .; sexual 
morality and prostitution, 22 sq.; 
eating the totem, 466 ; injurious 
effects ascribed to menstruation, 
386. 

Omphale, mythical queen of Lydia, 

i, 390. 

Onas, equality of wives, ii, 308. See 
Fuegians. 

Openings of the body, protection of, 
by amulets, iii, 281 sq. 

Ophitea, sanatorium of Dionysos 
at, iii, 151. 

Opossum, rugs of Australian abori¬ 
gines, i, 400. 

Oppia, Lex, i, 428. 


Oracles, inspired by lunar deities, 

ii, 600; used by political gods, 

iii, 150 sq. 

Orang Belenda of the Malay Penin¬ 
sula, childbirth among the, ii, 378. 
Orang Biduanda of Johore, husband 
regarded as a guest, i, 510. 

Orang Binua, see Binua. 

Orang Kubu of Sumatra, no inter¬ 
course between clans, i, 561. 
Orang Laut of the Malay Penin¬ 
sula, childbirth among, ii, 378 ; 
menstrual tabu, 378; privacy 
sought while eating, iii, 291. 
Orang Mamaq of North Sumatra, 
matriarchal institutions, i, 289. 
Orang-utan, slow development of 
young, i, 99 ; habits of, 123, 174, 
189; nest-building, 178. 

Oraons of Bengal, arrangement of 
marriage, i, 532 ; ritual survival 
of polyandry, 676 n®; will not 
permit a woman to climb on to 
the roof of a house, ii, 419 ; paint 
their totems red, 416; sacred 
bough, iii, 92 sq. 

Orchomenos, women's cult at, iii, 
128. 

Ord^zan, Pyrenees, pottery made 
by women, i, 471. 

Orestes, and the Erinys, iii, 155. 
Organisation, political, foreign to 
primitive societies, i, 591. 
Orgueilleuse, iii, 409. 

Orientals, consider that jealousy is 
poorly developed in Europeans, 
ii, 122; conception of sexual 
love, 152 ; do not despise prosti¬ 
tutes, iii, 216. 

Origen, castrates himself, iii, 372. 
Origin of death, myths of, ii, 757 sq. 
Orinoco, tribes of the, maternal 
devotion, i, 128; young men 
usually married to old women, ii, 
159 ; matrilocal marriage, i, 277 ; 
sororal polygyny, 616; poly¬ 
andry, 646 sq.; polygamy, ii, 
283 ; communal motherhood, i, 
598; menstrual tabu, ii, 371 ; 
women protected against Euro¬ 
peans, 20 ; women refuse to wear 
clothes, iii, 297 sq.; their training 
in sexual modesty, 306 ; serpents 
assault women, ii, 668 ; fires pre¬ 
served during lunar eclipse, iii, 9. 
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Orissa, polyandry in, i, 674. 

Orkney Islands, brides pray to the 
moon, ii, 587. 

Ornament, ceramic, i, 476 sq. 

Ornaments, personal, not appreci¬ 
ated by Australian aborigines, iii, 
266 sq. 

Orpheus, iii, 178. 

Orphic reformation, iii, 156. 

Ortho-cousins, marriage of, i, 581 
sq. 

Osages, matrilocal marriage, i, 270. 

Osiris, ii, 778-783 ; popularity of 
worship, 773 sq. ; name of, 778 
n; drowning of, iii, 93; dis¬ 
coverer of wine, 134 ; as a hare, 
ii, 782; ivy sacred to, 136; 
assimilated to Dionysos, iii, 123, 
135 .* regarded as a historical 
person, iii, 178. 

Ossetes of the Caucasus, identical 
with the Alani, i, 778 ; treatment 
of parricides, ii, 355 ; return of 
the bride, i, 297 sq.; secret 
visiting, 514; Icvirate, 769 n, 
777 sq.; maternal uncle, 502 ; 
adoption, 607; avoidance of 
wife's family, 266 ; presents given 
by bridegroom to all the bride's 
village, 555. 

Ostyaks, levirate, i, 769 n ; sororal 
polygyny, 618 ; sisters said to be 
particularly liable to disagree, 
626; menstrual tabu, ii, 374. 

Otomacs of Guiana, reported mono¬ 
gamy, ii, 283. 

Ottar the Black, iii, 469. 

Ottawas, Algonkin tribe, maternal 
uncles, i, 498; girls refuse to 
marry a coward, ii, 183. 

Ovaherero, see Herero. 

Ox skulls on grain-stores, i, 482. 


Pachacama, Peruvian moon-god, ii, 
740. 

Pachacuti, Inca, establishes sun- 
cult, ii, 740; supplies temples 
with vessels of gold, i, 475. 

Packs of animals of the dog-tribe, 
i, 165-167. 

Padilla, Maria de, and Peter of 
Castille, iii, 288. 


Paean, the father of the god Moon, 
iii, 121, 152. 

Pageh (Poggi) Islands, off Sumatra, 
marriage of less importance than 
free love, i, 521, ii, 124 ; late 
marriage, ii, 154, 271 ; girls with 
child preferred, iii, 315 ; marital 
fidelity, ii, 124. 

‘ Pajes ' of central America, their 
organisation, ii, 521-523 ; ‘ jus 

primae noctis,' iii, 230. 

Paladins of Charlemagne, iii, 388 sq. 

Palatine Hill, named after Pales, iii, 
18. 

Palatua, Roman goddess, iii, 18. 

Palenque, temple of, cross in, ii, 751. 

Pales, Italian god associated with 
Vesta, identical with Priapus, iii, 
18, 21. 

Paliyans of southern India, loose 
marriage, ii, 81. 

Pallas, see Pales. 

Palolo-worm, lunar periodicity of 
its reproductive functions, ii, 
429 sq. 

Pamirs, pottery of the, i, 468. 

Pan, iii, 8, 141. 

Panama hats, i, 465. 

Pandaia, metronymous foundress 
of the Pandava dynasty, i, 359. 

Pandavas, the five sons of Pandu, 
their marriage, i, 359, 682 sq. 

Pandroseia, iii, 142. 

Pandy, on the position of women 
in archaic India, i, 346. 

Pangwe of West Africa, mother-in- 
law avoidance, i, 265 ; nuptial 
continence, iii, 235; secret 
society, ii, 549. 

Pan-Hoi-Pan, Chinese authoress, ii, 

329, 331. 

Pan jab, flagellation of the bride¬ 
groom, ii, 200; extension of 
forbidden degrees, i, 588 ; sororal 
polygyny, 619; polyandry, 679 
sq. 

Papua, see New Guinea. 

Paraguay, inbreeding of horses, 
i, 205; duels, ii, 119; artificial 
defloration, iii, 319 ; noble women 
do not refuse lovers, 258 ; copu¬ 
lation in public, 261. 

Paraiyan of southern India, 
wedding ceremony performed 
by mother, i, 544. 
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Paramecium, conjugation of, i, 88. 

Pardhi, Central Provinces of India, 
compensation for seduction, iii, 

338- 

Parental sentiment, collective, i, 
597 sq. 

Parents, custom of killing, i, 147 n^; 
provided for by daughters, 382. 

Parga, Central Provinces of India, 
cross-cousin marriage, i, 569. 

Paris, patron god of, iii, 74 n. 

Paris, Matthew, on Tartar amazons, 
h 455 - 

Paris, M. Gaston, on pagan glorifi¬ 
cation of adultery, iii, 430. 

Parivarams of southern India, in¬ 
difference as regards adultery, ii, 
116. 

Parnassus, Dionysos on, iii, 147 sq. 

Parnkalla, tribe of Spencer Gulf, 
Australia, collective marriage 
relations, i, 734. 

Paros, Island of, cult of the Charites, 
iii, 161. 

Parparos of Paraguay, duels, ii, 
119. 

Parsees, menstrual tabu among 
the, ii, 376; repudiation of old 
marriage customs, i, 713. 

Parthenogenesis, i, 89 sq. 

‘ Parthenioi,’ Spartan children born 
out of wedlock, i, 400 ; iii, 169 sq. 

Parthians, i, 350. 

Pasema, south Sumatra, restrictions 
on marital jealousy, ii, 131. 

Pasiphae, iii, iig, 163, igo, 192. 

Passes of the Amazon, contests for 
bride, ii, 203. 

Pastoralists, highly polygamous, ii, 
251 sq., 256; despise agricul¬ 
ture, iii, 59, III. 

Patagonians, parental love, i, 127 ; 
infanticide, 130 ; no head-cacique 
493 I physical development of the 
women, 445 ; similarity in phys¬ 
ical appearance between the 
sexes, 447 ; position of women, 
319; weaving, 464; medicine, 
488 ; pre-nuptial licence, ii, 5 n, 
17 sq. ; fidelity of married 
women, ibid, ; few men marry, 
521 ; collective distribution of 
bride-gift, i, 554 ; return gifts of 
equal value, ii, 206; negotiation of 
marriage, i, 530 ; father assumes 


child's name, ii, go ; compensa¬ 
tion for adultery, resentment 
forbidden, 136 ; separation during 
pregnancy and nursing, 393; 
religious functions of women, 
524, 560 sq., iii, 173; licence 
festival, 197; prostitution of 
wives to avert anger of gods, 
201 sq.; mythology, ii, 544 sq. 

Patani States of the Malay Penin¬ 
sula, love-matches condemned, i, 
524; sororal polygyny, 619; 
vestigial matrilocal customs, 303. 

Patarai, in Lykia, prophetess mar¬ 
ried to the god, iii, 211. 

Pateng of Tonkin, matrilocal max- 
riage, i, 299; bride selected by 
bridegroom's father, 540. 

Patera, first, moulded on Helen’s 
breast, i, 473. 

Pater, Walter, on the Spartans, i, 

399. 

Paternal care among fishes, i, 137 
sq.; among reptiles, 139 ; among 
birds, 139 sq. 

Paternal descent adopted by aris¬ 
tocracies, i, 428. 

Paternity, juridical view of, ii, 445. 

Pathans, bridegroom not present 
at wedding procession, i, 556; 
punishment of adultery by dis¬ 
figurement, ii, 106 n; nuptial 
continence, iii, 233. 

Pathological dispositions, supposed 
summation of, i, 230, 234-237. 

‘ Patria potestas,' probably derived 
from the authority of the group, 
i, 549-551 ; members of group 
consulted in exercise of, 551 ; 
regarded by the Romans as 
peculiar to themselves, 420 ; ii, 
346 sq., 348. 

Patriarchal order, sometimes estab¬ 
lished in lower stages of culture, 
i, 430-432; adopted in North 
America since the coming of 
Europeans, 335 ; everywhere tend¬ 
ing to displace matriarchal order, 
335 sq.; characteristic of higher 
civilisations, 343 sq., iii, 515; 
in Rome, i, 420 sqq. 

Patriarchal theory, i, 83. 

Patricians, i, 417 sq. 

Patrick, Saint, power of his prayers, 
i, 13 ; exorcises women and 
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wizards, ii, 736 ; lights candles 
on the feast of Belthane, iii, 7. 

Patterns of cloth, magic virtues of, 
iii, 273. 

Patwin of California, matrilocal 
marriage, i, 272. 

Paul, on Holy Matrimony, iii, 249 
sq.; on physiology of generation, 
ii, 449 n’; a leader of the 
Nazarenes, iii, 367 n^. 

Pawnees, American tribe of the 
Plains, matrilocal marriage, i, 
270 ; maternal uncle, 541 ; nego¬ 
tiation of marriage, 529, 553 ; 
sororal polygyny, 615 ; dread of 
the moon, ii, 576. 

Payaguas of Paraguay, easy separa¬ 
tion after birth of children, ii, 87 ; 
position of women, i, 318. 

Pearls, magic virtues of, iii, 279 ; 
daughters of the moon, ibid. 

Pearson, Dr. Karl, on the trans¬ 
mission of mental characters, i, 
44, 62, 63. 

Peerage, English, intermarriage in, 
i, 224. 

Pegu, see Burma. 

Peire Cardinal, iii, 501. 

Peire d’Auvcrgne, iii, 501. 

Peire Vidal, iii, 486. 

Peking, temples of, iii, 177 ; men¬ 
struating woman distinguished 
by a ring, ii, 397. 

Pelasgians, i, 394 sq., 397, 398 n» ; 
and Hellenes, 398. 

Pelew Islanders, position of chiefs, 
b 497»' oi women, 321 ; pre¬ 
nuptial licence, ii, 10 n ; eco¬ 
nomic view of marriage, 164; 
absence of jealousy, 117; adop¬ 
tion, i, 602 ; matrilocal marriage, 
292 ; severe work undertaken by 
wealthy women, 328; artificial 
defloration, iii, 319; priests 
dressed as women, ii, 531 ; culti¬ 
vate garden, 533 ; goddesses, iii, 
48. 

Peloponnesus, Dorian invasion of, 

i. 398- 

Pellene, women’s cult at, iii, 128. 

Penelope, marriage of, i, 400, 406 ; 
mother of Pan, iii, 141 ; cult of, 
128; myth of, i, 413 n. 

Pennsylvania Indians, utilitarm 

view of marriage, ii, 181 sq. 


Pentecost Island, New Hebrides, 
mythology, ii, 680, 682. 

Pentheos, iii, 122, 125, 129. 

Pepos of Formosa, bride won in 
foot-race, ii, 208. 

Perceval, development of the 
character of, in romances, iii, 
454-464 ; his father maintains 
himself by tournaments and ad¬ 
ventures, 397; his loves, 443, 
457-462 ; and Blancheflor, 457- 
464. 

Perceval, romance of Sir, iii, 459. 

Percheron horses, i, 209. 

Perforatio penis, iii, 328 sq. 

Perikles, on virtuous women, ii, 
339 ; and Aspasia, 341. 

Periodicity of sexual functions, ii, 
401. 

Persephone, myth of, iii, 164. 

Persia, origin of name, i, 349 n’*. 

Persians, ancient, position of 
women, ii, 320 sq. ; amazon 
guards, i, 456; menstrual and 
puerperal tabu, 375 sq.; doc¬ 
trine of the Creative Word, 6 ; 
religion, iii, 112 sq.; moon-cult, 
ii, 629; fire-cult, iii, 6; the 
Primal Bull, ii, 589, iii, 191 ; 

modern, position of women, ii, 
321-323 ; polygamy, 272 ; har¬ 
mony between wives, 260 ; cir¬ 
cumcision of girls, iii, 323. 

Personal choice in marriage, absence 
of, i, 132, 545-49; no violence 
offered to, ibid. 

Peru, tradition of the institution 
of marriage, i, 523 ; pre-nuptial 
freedom, ii, 4 n.; dissolute girls 
preferred, iii, 315; girls the 
prize of victors in athletic sports, 
ii, 204 ; matrilocal marriage, i, 
276 ; trial-marriage, ii, 73 ; Nasa- 
monian custom, iii, 225 ; poly¬ 
gamy, ii, 279 ; separation during 
pregnancy and nursing, 392 ; 
punishment of adultery with 
wife of Inca, 126 ; life regarded 
as dependent on the moon, 654 ; 
moon-cult, 639 ; sacred animals, 
471 ; vestal priestesses, iii, 1 ; 
sacred vessels, i, 475 ; pot-god, 
474 ; rain-making, iii, 10 ; licence 

festivals, 196; used 

for purposes of modesty, 263. 
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Peter of Blois on chivalry, iii, 395. 

Peter the wild boy, i, 27. 

Petrarca and Laura, iii, 476, 503. 

Peuls, see Filane. 

Peverel Whittington, iii, 406. 

Phaiakians, i, 411. 

Phallus at Thesmophoria, iii, 126; 
in cult of Vesta, 206 ; in ancient 
Egypt, 205 ; in the Congo, ibid .; 
at modern Egyptian weddings, 
205 sq.; as votive offering at 
feasts of Saints Cosmo and 
Damianus, 219. 

Pharisees, iii, 362, 363. 

Pharaohs, see Egyptians, kings. 

Philip Augustus, iii, 391. 

Philip the Good of Burgundy, iii, 
403 n. 

Philippine Islands, natives of, pot¬ 
tery, i, 472 ; matrilocal marriage, 
291 sq. ; pre-nuptial licence, ii, 

10 n, 49 sqq.; infant-betrothal, 

11 535 I negotiation of marriage, 
529 ; adultery not punished, ii, 
116; alleged monogamy, 290- 
293 ; sororal polygyny, i, 629; 
licentiousness, ii, 49 sq. ; circum¬ 
cision, iii, 328 ; defloration, 223, 
319; priestesses, ii, 528; pot- 
goddess, i, 475. 

Philo, his contempt of agriculture, 
iii. III. 

Philosophy, probably derived origin¬ 
ally from religion, ii, 503. 

Phoenicians, brother and sister 
marriage, i, 372 n’; sacred 
prostitution, iii, 220 ; wine-god, 
134 sq. ; wine trade, 130 ; ser¬ 
pent associated with immortality, 
ii, 650 ; worship of Melqart, iii, 
96, 103; priests claim victory 
over Yahweh in rain-making con¬ 
test, 112 n^. 

Phoenix, fable of, iii, 103 sq. 

Phoibe, at Delphi, iii, 148 sq. 

Phokeans at Massalia, i, 417. 

Photographic camera, dread of, iii, 
300 sq. 

Physical characters of the sexes in 
uncultured races, i, 442-447. 

Piankhi, founder of Nubian dynas¬ 
ties of Egypt, iii, 41. 

Piets, maternal succession among 

the, 1] 418 sq. 

Pier delle Vigne, iii, 493* 


Pigeon-milk, i, 136. 

Pigeons refuse to cross with other 
breeds, i, 206; not eaten by 
Russian peasants, iii, 181. 

Pigs, injurious effects of inbreeding 
on, i, 210 ; wild, in New Zealand, 
206; sacrificial animals in 
women's cults, ii, 465, 620; sacri¬ 
ficed at Thesmophoria, iii, 127. 
Pilcomayo, Indians of, do not 
trouble about women's personal 
appearance, ii, 158; quarrels 
about women unknown, 114. 

See Chorotis. 

Pilegesh, or concubines among the 
Jews, ii, 317. 

Pilgrimages, used as a pretext for 
licentiousness, iii, 421. 

Pillars, deities represented by, ii, 
605 sq., iii, 89 sq., 118, 151, 161. 
Pima Indians of Arizona, women 
take initiative in marriage, ii, 
172 ; girls caught with lassoes, 
22; alleged monogamy, 277 ; 
menstrual tabu, 368. 

Pin monastery in the Kangra 
district, polyandry of the monks, 
i, 670. 

Pine, sacred to Dionysos, iii, 136 sq. 
Pintados of the Philippines, fight on 
the side of their wives' relatives, 

i, 292 ; licentiousness, ii, 49 ; in¬ 
difference as regards adultery, 116. 

Pipeles of Salvador, rites of fertility, 
iii, 196. 

‘ Pirrauru ’ marriages among the 
Dicri, i, 737 sq., 744 sq., 745-750, 
753, ii, III, 695. 

Pitcairn Islanders, no evil effects 
from inbreeding, i, 221 sq. 
Pithecanthropus, Dr. Wester- 
marck on the habits of, i, 742. 

Pi thorn, the city of Turn, ii, 766. 
Placenta, connected with the moon, 

ii, 590. 

Plato, Theory of Ideas, i, 4 ; on 
shape of the world, ii, 750; 
advocacy of sexual communism, 

iii, 349 ; on paternity, ii, 445. 
Platonic love, 1, 244 sq.,iii, 485-489 

sq., 493-504 ; service of knights, 

417* 465. 

Plebeians forbidden to marry, ii. 
J44 ; said to have had no fathers, 
i, 427. 
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Pleiades, lamentations of the, iii, 
165. 

Pliny, on suicide of horse guilty 
of incest, i, 204; on the 
effects produced by menstruating 
women, ii, 388. 

Ploss and Bartels, Drs., on modesty, 
iii, 300. 

Plotinus, on the Logos, i, 4. 

Ploughing done by the men, iii, 
194 - 

Pluto, son of Demeter, iii, 162 sq.; 
at Eleusis, 164; Celtic god 
assimilated to, 436. 

Poetesses, among the Arabs, i, 376, 
iii, 173 sq. ; in ancient Egypt, i, 
383; in ancient Ireland, use 
their talents to destroy rivals, 
21. 

Poetical tournaments among the 
Arabs, i, 376; in Provence, 
469 sq. n. 

Poetry, originally a branch of 
magic, i, 17-22; wonders 
wrought by, 20-22 ; Celtic, 
Christianisation of, iii, 430 sq.; 
lyrical, early European, 468 sq.; 
Italian, 492 sq.; put down by 
the Church, 444, 446 ; amatory, 
regarded as a charm, 469; ab¬ 
sence of, among primitive races, 

ii, 142 sq. ; development of, in 
Europe, iii, 468 sq. 

Poets, their wrath dreaded, i, 2i ; 
royal, iii, 425 n*; must be 
freemen, 471 ; fail to curse a 
person whose name will not 
scand, i, 13. 

Poggi Islands, see Pageh Islands. 

Poles, negotiations of marriage 
among the, i, 528. 

Political gods, iii, 84, 153 sq. 

Polyaecious polygamy, i, 271 sq., 
276, 281, 282, 285, 288, 292, 293, 
295, 296, 299, 341, 369, 373, 381 
sq., ii, 258, 301, iii, 378 n. 

Polyandry, usually associated with 
group-marriage, i, 628 sq.; fav¬ 
oured by women, 663 sq., 675, 

iii, 257 sq.; fraternal, i, 629; 
preconceived theories as to its 
origin, 662 sq., 666 sq., 675 sq.; 
theory of its derivation from 
monogamous marriage, 743-745, 
755 - 


Polychaete worms, lunar cycle of 
reproductive functions, ii, 429. 

* Polygamy ' and * monogamy/ 
amongst animals, i, 168-180. 

Polygamy, not condemned outside 
European countries, ii, 264-267 ; 
first prohibition of, 267 ; grounds 
of European condemnation of, 
non-existent in uncultured soci¬ 
eties, 257-267 ; prevalent at all 
cultural stages, 303 sq.; distribu¬ 
tion and extent, ibid. \ statistical 
fallacies in reports of its extent, 
275 highly developed among 
pastoral peoples, 251 sq., 256; 
encouraged by the women, i, 
331, ii, 261-263 ; detestation of in 
Christian tradition, 256 sq.; as¬ 
cribed to Muhammadan influence, 
256, 286, 304-306; grounds of 
European objection to, not under¬ 
stood, 265; economic limitations 
of, 271-276; limited by tribal 
custom, 267-269; regarded as 
laudable, 265-267 ; as enhancing 
respectability, 279, 327; and 
‘ polygyny,' 269; successive, 270; 
decay of, 64 ; exaggerated idea 
of its wickedness among savage 
converts, 275 ; among the Jews, 
315-318 ; among the Greeks, 
334 sq. ; among the European 
Barbarians, iii, 377 sq., 422 ; 
of priests, 422. 

Polynesia, prococity of children, i, 
107 ; absence of pottery, 472 ; 
store-houses, 482; bark-cloth, 
463 ; mats, 466; feather-work, 
ibid., 336; men fonder of orna¬ 
ment than women, ii, 177 sq. ; 
breakdown of clan-organisation, 
i# 589; pre-nuptial licence, ii, 
10 sq. n, 56 sq. 67 sq.; position 
of women, i, 322 ; infant-betroth¬ 
al, 534 ; no marriage by purchase, 
ii, 217; family-life unknown, i, 
509; matrilocal marriage, 294 
sq.; simulated capture, ii, 239 ; 
sororal polygyny, i, 629 sq. ; 
polyandry and sexual commun¬ 
ism, 723-725; levirate, 771 
n; sexual hospitality, 636, ii, 
67 ; influence of Europeans, 67 
sq.; adoption, i, 600-602 ; roy¬ 
alty, iii, 26 sq.; priestesses, ii, 
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529 sq.; religious societies, 718- 

720 ; circumcision, hi, 326 ; men¬ 
strual and puerperal tabu, ii, 
383 sq. ; observance of tabu days, 
426-428 ; mythology, i, 22, 712- 

721 ; moon associated with im¬ 
mortality, 657 ; reluctance to be 
seen eating, iii, 290 sq.; supersti¬ 
tion about sneezing, i, 9. 

Polyps, ovum-cells feed on their 
neighbours, i, 93. 

Porno Indians of California, trans¬ 
fer of religious monopoly to the 
men, ii, 547. 

Pompeii, representation of ‘ lesser 
mysteries * at, iii, 129 ; cowry- 
shells, 276; Italian Virgin 
Mother riding on an ass, 170. 

Ponape, matrilocal marriage, i, 
292 ; absence of modesty, iii, 293 ; 
alleged corruption by Europeans, 

ii, 49. 

Pongol festival in India, iii, 205. 

Pontus, sacred hierodules in, iii, 
214. 

Porsenna, requires female hostages 
from the Romans, i, 429. 

Port Lincoln district. Western Aus¬ 
tralia, collective sexual relations, 
7 . 34 - 

Porto Rico, Nasamonian custom, 

iii, 225. 

Portuguese, pre-nuptial licence, iii, 
313 ; women liable to be assaulted 
by lizards, 665 ; the moon con¬ 
founded with the Virgin Mary, 
184 ; ritual obscenity, 206. 

Poseidon, contest with Athene, i, 
402 sq.; equivalent to Zeus in 
some districts, 403; ravishes 
Demeter, iii, 159; as a vegeta¬ 
tion-god, 142 n®. 

Posidonius of Apamea, his account 
of the Gauls, iii, 400 sq. 

' Positive pitch,' i, 56 sq. 

* Potential wives,' i, 607, 757-759. 

Potowatomi chief, his account of 
standards of female beauty, ii, 
157 * 

Potowatomies, good hunter has as 
many wives as he likes, ii, 181. 

Pots, made by the moon, ii, 626 ; 
goddess worshipped as a, i, 474 ; 
assimilated to women, 473 sq. 

Pottery, manufacture by women, 


i, 466-477; technique of, 475 
sq.; controlled by the moon, ii, 
626 ; neolithic, 475. 

Powdah villages of the Panjab, 
polandry, i, 679. 

Prairie dogs, i, 168. 

Praise as equivalent of honour, iii, 

399 ; magic effects of, i, 20 sq. 

Praisos, inscription of, i, 399 n. 

Prayer, primitive character of, i, 13. 

Precocity of savage children, i, 

25 n^, 106 sq. ; of women, iii, 
508. 

Pregnancy, males of animals not 
admitted by female during, ii, 

400 sq. ; abstention from marital 
relations during, 390-397 ; as a 
ground for divorce, 86 sq.; 
erroneous views on duration of, 
447 sq. ; deprives a woman of 
magical powers, iii, 15. 

Prempeh, king of Ashanti, iii, 30. 

Pre-nuptial sexual freedom, ii, 2- 
64 ; among the Celts, iii, 379 sq.; 
among the Etruscans, i, 325 sq.; 
in Sparta, 400 ; in Lydia, 390; 
in modern Europe, lii, 312 sq.; 
favours fidelity in marriage, ii, 
69 ; not leading to marriage, 70 
sq.; leading to marriage, 71 ; 
encouraged, iii, 316 sq.; obli¬ 
gatory, ii, 61 ; confined to mem¬ 
bers of the tribe, 19-21. 

Preshytis entellus, sexes said to live 
separate, i, 123; erroneously 
stated to be ‘ monogamous,' 172. 

Presents, exchange of, among the 
Australian aborigines, i, 753 sq. 

Priapus, identical with Pales, iii, 18. 

Pride, professional, i, 450. 

Priestly functions of special clans, 
486-489; transferred from women 
to men, ii, 543-555- 

Priestesses, in ancient Arabia, i, 
377, iii, 79 sq.; in ancient 
Egypt, 387, iii, 189 ; in Baby¬ 
lonia, ii, 588, iii, 210, 214 ; in 
Greece, i, 397, 403, iii, 127-129, 
360 ; in Rome, ii, 514, iii, 18-21 ; 
among the Celts, ii, 538-540; 
among the Germans, 541-543; 
in China, i, 367 sq.; in uncultured 
societies, ii, 516-530 ; married to 
gods, iii, 210-212 ; rain-making, 
9-21 ; the wives of kings, 16-21 ; 
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as prostitutes, ii, 540, iii, 213 
sq. ; as virgins, ii, 538, iii, 212 
sq., 216, 360. 

Priests, dressed as women, ii, 525, 

526, 530. 531-534. 541. iii. 129 

sq.; imitate women in labour, 
ii# 533 sq.; emasculated, iii, 
541 ; deflower brides, 227-232 ; 
marriage of, 370 sq. 

Privacy, reasons for seeking, iii, 
262; not sought during the 
sexual act, 260 sq. 

Prohibited degrees, iii, 416. 

Promiscuity, supposed revolt of 
women against, i, 330 ; ‘ regu¬ 

lated,* 749 sq. 

Promises, honouring of, iii, 402 sq. 

Property, transmitted by women, 
i, 271, 273, 282, 285, 286, 290, 
300 sq., 335, 382, 388, 394, 400, 
406, 410, 499 ; in male line, in 
matriarchal clans, 582 sq.; per¬ 
sonal, of sexes, 324 ; private, its 
effect on the matriarchal order, 
434 sq.; gives rise to sentiment 
of individuality, ii, 500 sq. 

Prophets, regarded as fools, ii, 610. 

Proposals of marriage by women, 

i, 383, ii, 168-174, iii, 410 sq., 441. 

Prostitutes, regarded as noble in 

primitive Rome, i, 423; in 
ancient India, iii, 212 ; Chinese, 

ii, 332-334 : Greek, 340 ~ 343 , iii, 
215 ; English, iii, 421 ; among 
the Omaha, ii, 22 sq. ; piety of, 

iii, 216 ; not despised by Orien¬ 
tals, 216 ; under the patronage of 
the Holy Virgin, thid. 

Prostitution, of girls to earn their 
dowry, i, 425 sq., lii, 227 ; of 
brides, 223-225, 235, 277; of 
priestesses, 213 ; as a cure for 
sterility, 218 sq.; derivation 
from religious licence, 215 sq. 

' Protectress of wild things,* an 
attribute of goddesses, ii, 620. 

Provence, society in the time of 
the Troubadours, iii, 471 ; the 
Inquisition in, 487 sq. 

Pruriency, the effect of sexual 
tabus, iii, 310. 

Psammetichus (Psamtek), Egyptian 
king, iii, 42, his experiment on 
the origin of speech, i, 23. 

Psamtek, see Psammetichus. 


Ptah, the god of Memphis, ii, 192, 
776 sq. 

Ptah-hotep, on the duties of a 
husband, i, 384. 

Ptolemies, attempts to show evil 
results of dynastic incest among 
them, i, 223 n^; alleged to have 
introduced dynastic incest into 
Egypt, 379 n. 

Puberty, arrest of mental develop¬ 
ment at, in savages, i, 107 sq. ; 
effects of sexual restrictions at, 

ii, 140; marriage before, iii, 
317 ; rites in Attica, 125, 142. 

Pudicitia, goddess, iii, 350 sq. 

Pueblo Indians of New Mexico and 
Arizona, no chiefs, i, 496 ; build¬ 
ing, 478 sq.; intermarriage, 219 ; 
break-down of clan organisation, 
589 sq.; pre-nuptial children, iii, 
256, 314 sq. ; marriage not 

recognised before birth of child, 
b 515* ii» 85 ; wooing by the 
women, 173 ; loose sexual mor¬ 
ality, iii, 256; separation of the 
sexes, i, 511 ; matrilocal marri¬ 
age, 272 sq.; separation after 
birth of children, ii, 87 ; formerly 
simultaneously polygamous, 279; 
agricultural magic, lii, 3 ; snake- 
dance, 9 sq. ; flagellation of 
boys, ii, 187; priestesses, 519 
sq.; divinities, mythology, 737, 

iii, 50 sq. 

Puerperal tabu, ii, 366-384. 

Pulay of southern India, menstrual 
tabu, ii, 378. 

Pulci, his ' Morgante Maggiore,* iii, 
502. 

' Punalua' relation in Polynesia, i, 
724 sq. 

Punan Dayaks, punishment for 
adultery, ii, 123 ; high morality, 
357 - 

Purity, ritual, iii, 353-360, 361 ; 
not equivalent to cleanliness, 356. 

Puru, river, tribes of, reported 
monogamy, ii, 284. 

Pygmies, African, pottery among, 
i, 471 ; marital family non¬ 
existent in some tribes, 506; 
matrilocal marriage, 282 ; in¬ 
difference as regards adultery, ii, 
113; reported monogamy, 298 
sq.; equality of wives, 309. 
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Pygmies of Guinea, reluctant 

to show their wives, ii, 107 sq ; 
their penis-case, iii, 305. 
Pyramid, spirit haunting the third, 

iii, 39. 

Pyreai, women’s cult at, iii, 128. 
Pyrenees, survival of matriarchal 
customs in the, i, 397. 
Pythagoras, i, 401. 

Pythic games, iii 154 n^. 

Pytho at Delphi, iii, 151, 153 sq. 


Qat, Melanesian divine hero, ii, 679- 
682, 684 sq. 

Qat secret society, ii, 685. 

Quadi, women warriors among the, 

i, 458- 

Quebec, Indians of, live in separate 
houses from their wives, i, 511. 
Queen Archon, in Athens, i, 403, iii, 
127, 193, 211. 

Queen Mother, i, 323, 367, lii, 27, 
30. 3 i» 33 . 38. 40. 41. 42. 

Queen of Heaven, ii, 515, iii, 89, 

no, 114. 

Queen of Phaiakians, i, 411 sq. 
Queen of Sheba, i, 375. 

Queens, reigning alone, i, 298, 320, 
367, 414, 416, 429. ill, 23 sq., 
28 sq., 32, 41 ; magic functions 

of, 15-33, 105 ; married to god, 

ii, 764, iii, 210, 211 ; kill king, 
3b ; married by successor, i, 416, 

iii, 43; licentiousness of, 258; 
immodesty of, 308 ; 

in ancient Egypt, i, 378 ; in 
Krete, 393 sq. ; among the 
Semites, 375; in China, 367; 
among the Germans, 414-416; 
in Lydia, 390; in Karia, 389 
n®; among the Latins, 429 sq.; 
among the Saxons, 416 ; among 
the Bechuana, 323 ; in Hawaii, 
497 * 

Queensland, tribes of, marriage 
proposed by women, ii, 168; 
sororal polygamy, i, 614 ; collec¬ 
tive sexual relations, 740; no 
economic cohabitation till birth 
of child, ii, 85 ; matrilocal marri¬ 
age, i, 337 - 

Queste de St. Graal, iii, 464. 

VOL. III. 


Quetza-coatl, Mexican god, ii, 739, 
751 * 

Quito, trial-marriage, ii, 73. 
Quixote, Don, on chivalry, iii, 
465 sq. 

Quoja, West Africa, experimental 
marriage, ii, 73. 


Ra, the sun-god of Egypt, ii, 763 
sq. ; introduction of his cult, 
764 sq., 774 sq.; wives of, iii, 
211. 

Rabbit, in Australia, i, 206; in 
American folk-lore, ii, 616. See 
Hare. 

Rabhas of Assam, cross-cousin 
marriage, i, 569 ; property trans¬ 
mitted in male line, 583 ; alleged 
regard for chastity, ii, 45. 

Races, to assist the growth of the 
moon, ii, 749. 

Rachel, i, 372. 

Racial mental characters, mostly 
determined by traditional here¬ 
dity, i, 63-66. 

Radak, Caroline Islands, jealousy, 
ii, 99 sq. 

Radeh of Cochin-China, young 
women ‘ serve ' for their hus¬ 
bands, ii, 170. 

Ragjahr of northern India, partial 
matrilocal marriage, i, 302. 

Raimon de Miraval, iii, 475, 479 sq., 

483- 

Raimon de Roussillon, iii, 429 sq. 

Raimon, Jordan, iii, 479. 

Rain, thought to come from the 
moon, iii, 142, ii, 632 sq.; 
identified with god, 508 ; thought 
to be due to sexual intercourse, 
hi, 199; to be the effect of 
amatory excitement on the part 
of the deity, 207 ; to cause 
impregnation, ii, 452, iii, 56; of 
blood, ii, 436. 

Rainfall, paramount importance of, 
to primitive humanity, ii, 506- 

509. 

Rainmakers, assisted by, and deriv¬ 
ing their powers from women, iii, 
15* 44 - 

Rainmakiiig, iii, 9-16; obscenity 


53 
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in, 204; use of songs in, i, 20; 
by means of cats, ii, 621 ; of 
frogs, 634 sq. 

Rajbansis of Bengal, wedding meal 
among, i, 557 sq. 

Rajmahal Hills, tribes of, sororal 
polygyny, i, 69 ; alleged chastity, 

ii, 44 sq. ; licence festivals, 

iii, 198. See Santals. 

Rajputs of the same race as the 

Jats, i, 352 sq. n®; intermarriage 
groups, 579 ; rules of marriage, 
360 ; suckled by Gujar women, 
599; adoption, thid. 

Rama, founder of the Solar Dyn¬ 
asty, i, 682. 

' Ramayana,* polyandry in, 682 sq.; 
ritual chastity, iii, 358 sq. 

‘ Rambangs,' club-houses in the 
western Himalayas, i, 665. 

Rameses II, iii, 42. 

Ramesseum, iii, 42. 

Rani, amazonian leader during the 
Indian mutiny, i, 456. 

Rantau-Binuwang of Sumatra, 
matrilocal marriage, i, 290. 

Raoul de Cambrai, iii, 389 sq., 407. 

Rape, among the Australian abori¬ 
gines, i, 248, 313, ii, 21 ; in East 
Africa, ii, 21; among the Sioux, 
22 ; in the age of chivalry, iii, 
404; precautions against, ii, 
21-23. 

Raphia matting, i, 464, 480. 

Raratonga, tribes had formerly no 
knowledge of one another, i, 158 ; 
family in European sense non¬ 
existent, 509 ; display of wealth 
at weddings, ii, 217 ; matrilocal 
marriage, i, 294 ; pugilistic con¬ 
tests, ii, 205 ; collective suckling, 

i, 600 sq.; prevalence of adultery, 

ii, 117. 

Raruba, women's society in Sierra 
Leone, iii, 3. 

Rats, experiments on inbreeding of, 
i, 208; collective operation of 
maternal instincts, 594 ; femin¬ 
ised males, 134 ; killed by means 
of poetry, 22. 

Ravina, daemon in Ramajaua, 
practises chastity, iii, 358. 

Raven, reported to hunt in concert 
with a dog, i, 161 ; Great, of 
Siberia, ii, 480 ; teaches witch¬ 


craft, ii, 568; Bran, the, iii, 
452 ; King Arthur as a, 432 sq. 

Reactions, organic, accompanied by 
reproductive process, i, 85 ; 
effects of favourable and of un¬ 
favourable conditions on, 85 sq. 

Rebecca, i, 372. 

Reclus, E., on the influence of 
women in primitive culture, i, 
432. 

Red colour, used to mark tabu 
persons and objects, ii, 413-416, 
720; warriors painted, 415; 
gods, 416. 

Red ochre, assimilated to menstrual 
blood, ii, 416 sq. 

Red-deer, inbreeding among, i, 205. 

Reddi, Telugu country, fraternal 
polyandry, i, 700. 

Redeemer, criminal regarded as a, 
ii, 361 n®. 

Redemption of candidate in initia¬ 
tion ceremonies, ii, 690-692, 697. 

Red River Colony, children first fed 
in time of famine, i, 128. 

Reedbuck, African, seemingly gre¬ 
garious, i, 164 sq. ; propagate by 
union of brother and sister, i, 
205. 

Regeneration, rites of, ii, 657 sq., 
746, 755 - 757 - 

Reindeer, infanticide among, i, 112 ; 
erroneous statements concerning 
habits of, 171 n*; pregnant 
females seek solitude, 122 ; 

American, separation of the 
sexes, i, 122 ; combativeness of 
males at rutting season, 182 sq.; 
no specific jealousy, 180 ; female 
leaders, 185. 

Relations, perception of, absent in 
animals, i, 2. 

Relationship, among the gods, iii, 83. 

Religion, primitive, its practical 
and utilitarian character, ii, 510, 
512 sq.; has not arisen from 
philosophical speculation, 503; 

‘ positive,' 513 ; women generally 
thought to have had little share 
in its evolution, 502 ; women as 
founders of, 513 sq.; their share 
in, iii, 178 sq.; cosmic and 
tribal, ii, 674 sq. 

Religious functions, of primitive 
mother, ii, 560 ; taken over by 
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men, among the Celts, ii, 541 ; 
in ancient Egypt, i, 387; in 
ancient Greece, iii, 129 n®; in 
Australia, i, 339, ii, 544 sq. ; 
among the Fuegians, 545 sq. ; 
in South America, 546 sq. ; in 
Africa, 547-552 ; in Melanesia, 
553-555 : in Siberia, 530, 535 ; 
among the Eskimo, 518 sq. 

Renan, Ernest, on the Berbers, i, 
284 sq. 

Reproduction, origin of sexual, i, 
85-87 ; of tissue cells, 89. 

Reptiles, care of eggs among, i, 95 ; 
males usually smaller than 
females, 442. 

Repulse of males by females among 
animals, ii, 364 sq., 400 sq., 403- 

405- 

Resistance of bride, ii, 240-242. 

Restrictions on sexual life, slow 
development of, ii, 2 ; effects 
of, 140 sq., iii, 310 sq., 514. 

Resurrection, ritual of, ii, 104, 685, 
747- 

Resurrection after the third day, ii, 
652, 653 sq., 672, 680, 685, 734, 
742, 756. 757» 768. 

Return of the bride to her home 
after marriage, i, 298, 304. 

Rhinoceros calf, i, 152. 

Rhinoderma Darwinii, i, 139. 

Rhodesia, tsetse fly driven from, by 
women, ii, 411. 

Rhodopis, legend of, iii, 39- 

Rhyme, used in incantations, i, 19 i 
by Medea, ibid. ; in Moorish and 
Troubadour poetry, iii, 470 n. 

Rhys, Sir John, on primitive poetry, 
i, 18 ; on Celtic mythology, iii, 75. 

Rice-spirit, in the moon, ii, 629. 

Richard I, his chivalry, iii, 391 ; 
his expedition to Palestine, 418. 

Ring of Frija, iii, 67 ; of Wotan, 68. 

Ritual licence, i, 759 sq., hi, 247. 

Rivers, Dr. W. H. R., on cross¬ 
cousin marriage, i, 580; on 
moon-worship in Melanesia, ii, 
685. 

Robbery of feudal knights, iii, 393- 
395- 

Robes, fur, i, 462 sq. 

Rodents, infancy of, i, 99; not 
gregarious, 168; indisposed to 
breed in captivity, 208. 


Rohe, the sun-goddess in Melanesia, 
ii, 716. 

R6heim, Prof. G., on the origin of 
the incest prohibition, i, 243, 
n*. 

Roland, iii, 387 n^, 409, 422. 

Romances, of chivalry, Celtic origin 
of, iii, 446 n®; popularity of, 
446; glorification of adultery, 
430; Christianisation of, 448. 

Romans, ancient, regarded them¬ 
selves as the only truly patri¬ 
archal people, i, 420 ; position of 
women, 428-430, ii, 349 sq.; 
ascribed important events in 
history to women, i, 429 ; kings, 
uncertain paternity of, 427 ; rules 
of succession, 423 sq.; relation 
to Vestals, iii, 19; position of 
maternal uncle, i, 423 sq., 502 ; 
view of maternal relation, 522 ; 
juridic view of paternity, ii, 445 ; 
regarded marriage as an institu¬ 
tion, i, 521 sq.; marriage customs, 

ii, 343-351 ; marriage ceremony, 

iii, 246 sq.; ritual marriage to a 
god, ii, 346, iii, 218 ; indica¬ 
tions of sexual communism, i, 
694 sq. ; of collective concep¬ 
tion of motherhood, 605 ; women 
not to utter the names of male 
relatives, in the temple of Ceres, 
429 ; to pray for sisters’ children, 
ibid. ; sexual morality, iii, 350- 
352 ; use of the term * sacer,' 

h, 359 sq. ; injurious effects 
ascribed to menstruating women, 
388; observance of Sabbath, 
438; of Kalends, 438 sq. ; 
sacred formulas, i, 16 ; protection 
from the evil eye, iii, 294 ; 
triumphant conquerors painted 
red, ii, 415 ; chastity of harvest¬ 
ers, iii, 354 ; contest with the 
Cimri and Teutons, i, 458. 

Romulus, name of Etruscan origin, 

i, 424 n^; names Roman curiae 
after Sabine women, 422 ; drinks 
milk, iii, 130 ; attacked by King 
David, 431. 

Rona, or Rogo, ii, 715, 720. 

Rook Island, off New Guinea, 
infanticide, ii, 27; economic 
marriage, 164; indifference as 
regards adultery, 117; circum- 
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cision, iii, 327 ; rites of initiation, 

ii, 687. 

* Roping ' among Siouan tribes, ii, 
22. 

Roro tribes of New Guinea, pillage 
of bridegroom's home, i, 517 sq. 

Rosaries, thought by American 
Indians to possess magic virtues, 

iii, 272 sq. 

Rose, Professor H. J., on mother- 
right in Greece, i, 403 n^; 
408 sq. n. 

Rotifers, parthenogenesis of, i, 89. 

Rotuma, northern Polynesia, pre¬ 
nuptial licence, ii, 11 n ; matri- 
local marriage, i, 295. 

' Round-head,’ Melanesian goddess, 
ii, 658. 

Round Table of the Celts, iii, 400- 
402 ; lays sung at, 384, 424. 

Rousseau, J.-J., on wild children, 
i, 27 ; on love among savages, ii, 
141 sq. 

Royalty, matriarchal constitution 
of, iii, 25 ; in ancient Tibet, 
23 sq. ; in Khyrim, 23 ; among 
the Natchez, 25 sq. ; in Peru, 
26; in Polynesia, 26-28; in 
Africa, 28-37 ; rules of succession, 
in Egypt, i, 378, iii, 37-44; in 
Karia, i, 389 n ; in Lydia, 390 n^; 
in Lykia, 388 ; in Krete, 393 sq.; 
in Rome, 423 sq.; among the 
Teutons, 415 sq. 

Ruanda, bride thrashed in order to 
produce tears of modesty, ii, 247. 

Rudra, ancient name of Siva, i, 12. 

Runes-, or spells, i, 18. 

Rusden, Moses, the bee-keeper of 
Charles I, i, 162 n^ 

Russia, marriage negotiators, i, 
528 ; bride and bridegroom un¬ 
acquainted before marriage, 525 ; 
substituted bridegroom, iii, 340 
sq. ; exhibition of proofs of 
virginity, 343 sq. ; impurity of 
puerperal women, ii, 374 ; respect 
of peasants for winches, 562; 
rain-making, iii, 13; women's 
magic, ii, 562 ; respect for the 
Devil, 563 sq.; sexual licence at 
religious festivals, iii, 201 ; ritual 
obscenity, 205. 

Ryans of the Himalaya, lax sexual 
relations, i, 665. 


Sabaeans, queens among the, i, 373 ; 
worship of Tammuz, iii, 97. 

Sabazios, iii, 121. 

Sabbath, ii, 419, 439; at the new 
moon, 422 sq.; weekly, 423 ; 
among uncultured peoples, 422 
sq., 425-428 ; Hindu, 423 sq. ; 
Buddhist, 424 sq.; Babylonian, 
433-435 ; Jewish, 437 sq. ; ob¬ 
servance of Jewish, among the 
Romans, 438; adaptation by 
Christian Church, ibid. ; fires 
extinguished on, iii, 6 sq.; pun¬ 
ishment for breach of, ii, 355 sq. 

Sabine women, give their names to 
Roman curiae, i, 422. 

' Sacer,' use of the word, ii, 359 sq. 

Sacrament of matrimony, iii, 250. 

Sacraments, not partaken of by 
married men, 248. 

Sacredness, originally equivalent to 
tabu, ii, 359-363 ; and impurity, 
570- 

Sacrifice, by women in China, i, 
367; not offered by Essaean 
Jews, iii, 365 ; of the horse in 
ancient India, 188, 205 ; among 
the Massagetae, 357. 

Sacrificial animals of women, ii, 
619 sq., 622. 

Sadducees, iii, 362, 363. 

Sages, female, among the Arabs, i, 
377- 

Sahara, former fertility, ii, 507 ; 
poverty of tribes in western, 288 
sq. 

Saint Gall, monk of, on luxurious 
deacon, iii, 356. 

Saint Kilda, effects of inbreeding of, 
i, 220 sq. 

Saint Vincent, Cape, shrine at, iii, 

77- 

Saints, pictures of, regarded as 
indecent in China, iii, 308; 
usually dirty, 356; in Ireland, 
iii, 421 ; Muslim, ii, 609 sq., iii, 
228. 

Saka, Scythic tribe, i, 349. 

Sakai of Sumatra, matrilocal marri¬ 
age and matriarchal organisation, 
i, 290; tribal law as regards 
adultery, ii, 136. 

Sakai of the Malay Peninsula, 
similarity in physical appear¬ 
ance between the sexes, i, 447 ; 
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maternal affection, 129 ; maternal 
jealousy, 255 ; women seek their 
husbands, ii, 169 sq. n; loose 
marriage, 79, 87; successive 

polygyny, 271 ; alleged mono¬ 
gamy, 294 ; licentiousness, 48 ; 
regard life as dependent upon the 
moon, 652. 

Sakalava of Madagascar, suitor 
must submit to being shot at, ii, 
200 sq. 

Sakti festival in Bengal, iii, 203. 

Salic laws, i, 415. 

Salic priests, their dances, ii, 749; 
tabus observed by Flaminica 
during their dances, iii, 20. 

Salimbene, Fra, the minorite, on 
the emperor Frederic II, i, 23. 

Salish Indians of British Columbia, 
relations between younger 
brother’s and elder brother's 
wives, i, 643. 

Saliva, as an antidote against the 
evil eye, iii, 302. 

Salmon, ova, i, 94 sq. ; male 
characters developed by females, 
135 ; combats during breeding 
season, 181 sq. 

Salvianus, on the sexual morals of 
the Gauls and Iberians, iii, 420. 

Samarkand, cult of the Son of God 
at, iii, 100. 

Samhain festival, iii, 72, 74. 

Samoa, houses, i, 480; position 
of women, 322 ; heroism of 
native mother, 128 ; sacred char¬ 
acter of elder sister, 504, iii, 27 ; 
pre-nuptial licence, ii, ii, n, 57 
survivals of exogamous classes, i, 
589 ; matrilocal marriage, 294 
initiative by women, ii, 169; 
communal collection of bride- 
price, i, 555 ; negotiation of 
intertribal marriages, 552 ; hus¬ 
band and wife remain members 
of separate families, 508 ; insta¬ 
bility of marriage, ii, 83, 88; 
sororal polygyny, i, 621, ii, 
261 sq.; levirate, i, 771 n; 
abduction resented, seduction not 
regarded, ii, 101 ; marriages of 
chiefs, 93 ; tapu virgins, 56 sq., 
33b, 344 ; public defloration, 
341 ; discarded wives of chief 
debarred from marrying again 


and devoted to prostitution, ii, 
127 ; disfigurement for adultery, 
106 n; adoption, i, 601 ; puer¬ 
peral tabu, ii, 384 ; love-songs, 
143 ; taste for arithmetic, i, 53 ; 
rain not named, ii ; new moon 
tabu, ii, 426; precautions taken 
while cooking, iii, 290. 

Samoki of the Philippines, pottery 
among, i, 472. 

Samoyed, embroidery, i, 462 ; inter¬ 
marriage clans, 576 ; distribution 
of bride-price, 554 sq. ; beauty 
not regarded, ii, 157 ; suicide to 
avoid distasteful match, 147; 
husband and wife do not eat 
together, i, 510 ; trial-marriage, 
ii, 74 ; instability of marriage, 
80; secret visiting, i, 514 ; 
return of bride after marriage, 
297 ; indifference to adultery, ii, 
114; menstrual tabu, 374; 
absence of modesty, iii, 264 sq. ,* 
tatuings of women, 269; god¬ 
dess, 53. 

Samsaeans, iii, 366 n^. 

Samson, marriage of, i, 373 ; hon¬ 
oured by Essaeans, iii, 366 11^. 

Sanacmana, pot-god of ancient 
Peru, i, 474. 

Sanchoniathon, his history of the 
Phoenicians, iii, 116. 

San Cristoval, consent of clan 
necessary for marriage, i, 553. 

Sangir Island, between Celebes and 
Philippines, matrilocal marriage, 
i, 291. 

San Graal, see Grail, Holy. 

Sang-Ticn, sacrifice in China, i, 367. 

Santals of Bengal, intermarriage 
groups, i, 588 ; partial matrilocal 
marriage, 301 ; night-visiting, ii, 
44 sq. ; jealousy of wives, i, 676 ; 
polyandry, 674 sq.; obligatory 
prostitution of girls, iii, 219; 
menstrual tabu, ii, 377. 

Sap, flow of, regulated by the 
moon, ii, 631. 

Sarah, i. 372, iii, 82. 

Saraj of the Panjab, polyandry, i, 
670. 

Sardines, worshipped in Peru, ii, 
471- 

Sarpedon, i, 388, 391. 

Satires, dangers from, i, 20-22. 
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Saturnalia, Roman, iii, 200 sq. 

Saturninus, thought to have intro¬ 
duced encratism into the Church 
of Antioch, iii, 371. 

Saturnus, first king of the Latins, i, 
422. 

Satyrs, iii, 283. 

Saulk and Fox Indians of the 
Mississippi, matrilocal marriage, 
i, 271. 

Sauteux Indians, a tribe of the 
Chippeway, romantic love, ii, 
150 - 

Savage Island, or Niue, medical 
women, i, 487 ; suicide, ii, 144. 

Saviour, an epithet of gods, iii, 94, 
121, 144, 162, 174, 367 n^. 

Savoy, matrilocal marriage in, i, 
417 sq. 

Savu Islands, marriage by service 
and by purchase, ii, 227 ; prosti¬ 
tution of girls, iii, 222. 

Sawng-tiing Karens, see Zayeins. 

Saxons, conquest of, iii, 387 sq.; 
royal succession i, 416 ; sexual 
morality, iii, 418 sq. 

Scandinavians, ancient, priestesses, 
ii# 543 #’ water not mentioned 
while brewing beer, i, 11 ; ampu¬ 
tation of nose for adultery, ii, 
106 n; late marriage, 155; 
royal succession, i, 416. 

Scarab, sacred, ii, 777 sq. 

Schmeltz, Dr. H., on association of 
deaf-mutism with consanguine 
marriages, i, 229 sq. 

Schools, results of education in 
native, i, 52 sq. 

Schreiner, Olive, on revolt of 
women, i, 328. 

Scota, metronym of the Scots, i, 
418. 

Scotland, survival of matrilocal 
marriage, i, 419 ; witches regarded 
as beneficent, ii, 562 sq. ; pre¬ 
cautions of nursing women, iii, 
302 ; ‘ kirking ' of women, ii, 

390 ; ' bundling,* iii, 415. 

Scots, offer of marriage accom¬ 
panied by venison, ii, 183; 
sexual communism, i, 696. 

Scrapers, flint, i, 461. 

Scriptures, defile the hands, ii, 
362; not to be read on the 
Sabbath, 424. 


Scyths, use and origin of the term, 
i, 349-352 ; of Iranian race, 350 
sq. ; names of tribes, 349 ; in¬ 
vasions of India, 351, 358 ; and 
Rajputs, 680; women anxious 
to be killed on husband's grave, 
330 ; women warriors, 456 sq. 

Sea, controlled by the moon, ii, 

633.635.637- 

Sea-cucumbers, young adhere to 
mother, i, 93. 

Sea-urchins, lunar cycle of reproduc¬ 
tive functions, ii, 429 sq. 

Seals, separation of the sexes, i, 
123 ; female leaders, 185 ; habits 
of, during breeding season, 171 n®, 
184, 249. 

Seasons, breeding, ii, 401-403. 

Seb festival of the renewal of skin, 
in ancient Egypt, ii, 766, 768. 

Secret societies, in Africa, ii, 547- 
552 ; in Melanesia, ii, 685 sq.; 
in New Guinea, ii, 585 ; open to 
both sexes, ii, 549-551, 554 sq.; 
to women only, ii, 685, iii, 3. 

Scdna, goddess of the Eskimo, ii, 
484, 721, iii, 52 sq., 171. 

Seduction, an essential preliminary 
to marriage, ii, 72 ; of married 
woman not resented if unattended 
with abduction, ii, 101-112. 

Seed-field, women likened to, iii, 57; 
the Virgin Mary likened to, 183. 

Seguin, Dr., on the nature of 
idiocy, i, 30. 

Sein, see Sena. 

Sekanais, Den6 tribe, fraternal- 
sororal group-marriage, i, 645. 

Seker, Egyptian god, ii, 777. 

Selection, effects of artificial, on 
domesticated animals, i, 210 sq. 

Selection, sexual, in uncultured 
races, i, 247. 

Selene, ravished by Pan, iii, 141 ; 
mother of Dionysos, 144 ; three¬ 
fold, ii, 606 n®. 

Selkirk, Alexander, i, 42- 

Selous, F. C., on troops of lions, 
i, 165 ; of hyenas, ibid, ; on 
young rhinoceros, 152. 

Semele, mother of Dionysos, iii, 
143 sq. 

Seminole Indians of Florida, matri¬ 
local marriage, i, 271 ; instability 
of marriage, ii, 77. 
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Scmiramis, her love for a horse, iii, 

i88. 

Semites, their aversion to agricul¬ 
ture, ii, 315 ; matriarchal order 
among, i, 370-377 » polyandry, 
714 sq.; capture of women, ii, 

233. 

Semitic religion, moon in, iii, 77 sq. 

Sena, the priestesses of, ii, 538 sq. 

Senecas, the chief tribe of the 
Iroquois, marriage customs, i, 
270; separation after birth of 
children, ii, 87; polyandry, i, 
645 sq. 

Senegambia, husband and wife live 
separate, i, 513 ; chief wife as 
forewoman, ii, 310 ; menstruating 
women marked by scarlet scarf, 
397 > privileges of poets, i, 18 sq. 

Seniority, rule of, in fraternal 
group-marriage, i, 651-654; in 
levirate, 773. 

Sentiments, social, iii, 511 sq. 

Sepulchre, Holy, iii, 120, 138, 144, 

157- 

Serbia, impurity of women at 
childbirth, ii, 374 sq.; poetry, i, 

505- 

Seresmundo, Himalaya, polyandry, 
i, 658. 

Sergi, Professor G., on Mediter¬ 
ranean race, i, 395 n’. 

Seri Indians of Tiburon and New 
Mexico, material culture and 
social organisation, i, 274-276 ; 
arrows, 461 ; hostility towards 
strangers, 158; maternal love, 
i, 129 ; marriages discussed by 
tribal council, 553 ; test of 
endurance, ii, 200; fraternal- 
sororal polygamy, 303, 645 ; 

objections of women respected, 
i, 548 ; tribal marks painted on 
visitor, 635; dread of being 
photographed, iii, 300; witch¬ 
craft, ii, 559 sq.; religious rites, 
471 ; Great Pelican, ibid. ; chief 
chosen for his wife's magic power, 
iii, 15 sq. 

Serpent deities, ii, 515, 540, 661 sq., 
664, 666, 670, 683, 699 sq., 733, 
737. 739, 742, 766 ; iii, 21, 62, 78, 
108, II 2 , II8, 154, 642, 661. 

Serpents, thought to be immortal 
owing to power of changing their 


skin, ii, 641-651 ; associated with 
the moon, 660-662, 659 ; thought 
to have thirty ribs, 661 ; defraud 
men of the gift of immortality, 
645-647; immortality obtained 
through, 642 ; the source of 
magic powers, 662 sq., 663 sq.; 
and witches, 662 ; and women, 
662-671 ; ravish women, 664- 
670 ; steal women's milk, 668 ; 
and water, 667, 668 sq., 670- 
673guardians of treasure, i, 
482 ; charming of, by magic 
women, ii, 663 sq.; assist women 
in weaving, 625 ; women's hair 
turns to, 662 ; in women’s cults, 
548-664; as souls of the departed, 
651 ; equivalent to lizards, 671 ; 
to dragon, 670 ; to cels, 671 ; 
to fish, 643, 671 sq. 

Serpent-stones, ii, 702-704. 

Service, see Marriage by service. 
Love-service. 

Set, Egyptian god, ii, 768, 784 sq. 

Sethosis, Manetho's account of, iii, 
43 sq. 

Settegast, Professor H. G., disas¬ 
trous effects of his doctrines on 
the art of breeding, i, 214. 

Seventh son or daughter, endowed 
with magic powers, ii, 533. 

Sewing, i, 462. 

Sex antagonism, iii, 518 sq. 

Sex, not a principle of nature, i, 
91 - 

Sexes, respective size in animals, i, 
442 sq.; physical differences 
between, 442-447; proportion 
supposed to have bearing on 
polygamy, ii, 274, i, 169; divi¬ 
sion of labour between the, 
435 sq. ; 

separation of, among mammals, 
122-124, 177, 255. 

Sexual characters, present in oppo¬ 
site sex, i, 133-141 ; masculine 
developed in females, 135 sq.; 
feminine developed in males, 
136 sq.; transference to opposite 
sex, 133-141. 

Sexual hospitality, see Hospi¬ 
tality, sexual. 

Sexual instincts, transformation of, 
i, 51, 163 ; originally associated 
with cruelty, 118-120; and mating 
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instinct antagonistic, 121 sq., 
141 sq. ; inhibition of, producing 
sublimated surrogates, i, 163, ii, 
139-142. 

Sexual intercourse, in public, iii, 
260 sq.; polluting, 369 sq. 

Sexual morality, identified with 
morality in general, iii, 252 sq., 

372 ; Chinese, 346-348; Greek, 
348-350; Roman, 350-353 >* 
pagan European, 376-381, 442 
sq. ; mediaeval, 412-421 ; in 
romances of chivalry, 412 sq., 
427-430. 

Sexual organs, of opposite sex 
rudimentary, 134 ; dangers to 
which they are exposed, protected 
by tatuings, iii, 292-294; by 
amulets, 295 sq.; as source of 
magic influences, 303-305. 

Sexual reproduction, origin and 
function of, i, 85-87 ; regarded 
as an alternative to immortality, 

ii, 656 sq.; thought not to have 
been the original mode of propa¬ 
gation of the human race, iii, 

373 sq. 

Sgrafitto, i, 482. 

Shamanesscs, married to stones, 

iii, 209. 

Shamans, meaning of term, ii, 
609; derive their power from 
the moon, 597 ; black and white, 
567 sq.; as poets, i, 18 n; 
thought capable of bearing 
children, ii, 534. 

Shamash, sun-god in Babylonia, 
iii, 86, 153. 

Shan of Burma, amulets, iii, 273, 
280 ; tatuings, 269. 

Shangalla of Abyssinia, religion, 
iii, 78. 

Shark-gods in Melanesia, ii, 482 n\ 
689 sq. 

Shastika of California, physical 
development of the women, i, 
444 - 

Sheba, Queen of, i, 375. 

Sheep, improved by inbreeding, i, 
215 - 

Sheikhs, powers of, i, 494 sq. 

Shells, as magic amulets, iii, 305, 
275-278, 289, 337; thought to 
wax and wain with the moon. 
275-278 ; as money, 275. 


Shepherd, the Heavenly, title of 
Tammuz, iii, 95. 

Sherah, i, 372. 

Sherbro, Sierra Leone, indifference 
as regards adultery, ii, 113; 
disgrace attending an insufficient 
harem, ii, 267. 

Shetland Islands, sheep refuse to 
cross, i, 206. 

Shi’ites, prostitution during the* 
holy pilgrimage, iii, 221. 

Shilluk of the Upper Nile, kings and 
queens, iii, 36 sq. ; descended 
from sacred cow, 192 ; separation 
during pregnancy and nursing, ii, 
396 ; dread of evil eye, iii, 284. 

Shing-Moo, the Holy Mother in 
China, iii, 176 sq. 

Shining objects as a protection 
against the evil eye, iii, 294. 

Ship, goddess drawn in, iii, 65 sq. 

Shirams of Afghanistan, late marri¬ 
age, ii, 155. 

Shirts, manufactured from intes¬ 
tines of fishes, i, 461. 

Shoe, as a fertility charm, iii, 271. 

Shortland Islands, veneration for 
cowry shells, iii, 275 ; elaborate 
clothing of suckling women, 302. 

Shumba of South Africa, agricul¬ 
tural magic, iii, 3. 

Shuswap of British Columbia,obliga- 
tory marriage of deceased wife’s 
sister, i, 624 ; levirate, 773 ; moon 
regarded as a cannibal, li, 576. 

Siam, proportion of the sexes, i, 
169 ; matrilocal marriage, 298 ; 
sororal polygyny, 619 ; marriage 
negotiators, 529 ; amazon guard 
of the king, 456 ; punishment of 
adultery, iii, 188 sq. ; infibula- 
tion, 345 ; Sabbath observance, 
ii, 425 ; dynastic incest, iii, 42 
n* ; king regulates the flow of the 
river Meinam, ii, 510. 

Sibyer, priestesses in Arabia, i, 377. 

Sibyl, a name of Artemis, ii, 600 ; 
of magic women in primitive 
Italy, 514 sq. 

Sibyll of Ch&teau-Porcien, iii, 418. 

Sicily, exhibition of proofs of vir¬ 
ginity in, iii, 343; ignorance of 
physiology, ii, 448 ; worship of 
Ceres as the Virgin Mary, iii, 
182 sq. 
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Sierra Leone, absence of jealousy 
between wives, ii, 259; new 
wives procured by older ones, 
262 ; indifference as regards adul¬ 
tery, 113 ; obligation of noble 
women not to deny lovers, iii, 
258 ; secret societies, ii, 549 sq. 

Slfan of Lob-Nor, puerperal tabu, 
ii* 375 I tests of endurance, 193 
sq. ; bridegroom expected to 
keep wife's family supplied with 
game, 183 ; daughters sold over 
and over to highest bidder, 222 ; 
polyandry, i, 672 ; bride whipped 
on wedding night, 315 ; capture 
of women, ii, 235. 

Sikhs, polyandry among, i, 679. 

Sikim, maternal uncles conduct 
marriages, i, 541, 657; poly¬ 
andry, 669. 

Simla hills, polyandry, i, 670. 

Simon de Montfort, iii, 487. 

Sinagolo of New Guinea, views on 
generation, ii, 447; concerning 
the moon, 584. 

Sinai, the Mountain of the Moon, iii, 
107 ; Bedawi of, 339. 

Sindur,' or cinnabar, in marriage 
rites in India, ii, 414. 

Singa N'Gola, queen of Angola, 
iii, 29. 

Singapore, foundation of, by the 
Malays, i, 288 ; bride-racing, ii, 
207. 

Singhalese, cross-cousin marriage, i, 
568 ; monogamy condemned, 611 ; 
polyandry, 713 sq. 

Sing-Zehe, empress of China, i, 367. 

Sinim, the Land of the Moon, iii, 
106. 

Sinn, the Babylonian moon-god, ii, 
589, iii, 79, 83, 90. 

Sioux,no chiefs among, i, 494; matri- 
local marriage, 270 ; equality of 
wives, ii, 309 ; sexual hospitality, 
106 ; rape prevalent, 22 ; mourn¬ 
ing rites of women, iii, 173; 
agricultural magic, 3 sq. ; Buffalo 
Dance, 185. 

See Dakota. 

Sirius, Isis identiffed with, iii, 82. 

Sister, affection between brother 
and, i, 502-505 ; distinction 
between elder and younger, 256 
sq. ; position of, in Tonga and 


Samoa, i, 504, iii, 27, i, 322 ; 
elder must marry before younger, 
621 ; 

marriage to, in Borneo, i, 240 ; 
in ancient Egypt, i, 384 ; among 
the Phoenicians 372 n’; among 
the Jews, ibid. \ in ancient 
Athens, 405 ; 

wife’s, supplied if wife is 
barren, i, 622 ; exchanged for 
wife, ibid, ; cannot marry with¬ 
out brother-in-law’s consent, 621 
sq. 

deceased wife’s, marriage to, 
where sororal polygyny has ceased 
to be practised, i, 622 sq., 624 
sq. ; obligatory, 622, 624 ; for¬ 
bidden, ibid .; 

See Incest, dynastic. 

Sister’s children among the Ger¬ 
mans, i, 414 ; among the Hindu, 
361 ; prayed for by Roman 
women, 429. 

Sisters, said to agree better than 
strangers as co-wives, i, 625 sq. ; 
said to be particularly liable to 
quarrel, 626 ; attack one another 
with knives, ibid. ; right to wife's, 
see Sororal polygyny. 

Siva, an epithet of Rudra, i, 12 ; 
reputed home in Dehra Dhun, 
677 ; as a bull, iii, 191 ; prac¬ 
tises chastity, 358; bow of, i, 
682 ; priests of, iii, 359. 

Skin, thick, ensures against death, 

ii, 641, 650; of men formerly 
immortal, 655 ; of Adam and 
Eve, originally as hard as nails, 
650; power of casting sup¬ 
posed to impart immortality, 
641-644, 646, 757 sq. ; renewed 
by kings of Egypt, 767, 768 ; of 
woman who has died in childbirth, 
worn as a charm, i, 459; of 
animals, protects from attacks, 
iii* 373 - 

Skin-changing deities, ii, 641, 
643 sq., 651, 658, 685, 736, 742, 
757 sq. 

Skira, Attic agricultural festival, 

iii, 128. 

Skovsky, on sexual modesty, iii, 

310. 

Sky, identified with god, ii, 508 sq. 

Sky-god, ii, 712, 
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Slave-girls, children by, the legiti¬ 
mate heirs, ii, 228 sq.; given to 
widower with deceased wile’s 
sister, i, 623. 

Slave-husbands, iii, 30, 33, 36. 

Slave Indians, Den6 tribe, duels, ii, 
119. 

Slaves, monogamous, ii, 272. 

Slavs, capture of women, ii, 233 ; 
* go-betweens,’ i, 528 ; threefold 
god, ii, 607. 

See Russians. 

Slavs, Southern, wedding customs, 
iii, 225 sq. ; rule of seniority in 
marriage, i, 655 ; punishment of 
adultery by disfigurement, ii, 
106 n. 

Sleeman, Sir William, on wolf-boys 
in India, i, 29. 

Slipper-rule,’ in the East, ii, 320. 

Smith, W. Robertson, on marriage 
and kinship among the ancient 
Semites, i, 370 ; on the Arabian 
sacrifice of the camel, ii, 467 ; on 
sacred gums, 631. 

Smith’s Island, Maryland, inter¬ 
marriage unattended with evil 
effects, i, 221. 

Smiths, magical powers of, ii, 535 sq. 

Smoos of the Mosquito Coast, con¬ 
tests and trials of endurance, 
ii, 189. 

Snake Dance of the Hopis, iii, 9. 

Sneezing, superstitions about, i, 
9 sqq. 

Snow, comes from the moon, ii, 632. 

Sobyas of Assam, ritual chastity, 
iih 353 sq. 

Social anthropology, i, 78-80, iii, 

513. 

Social instincts, i, 58-75, 151-160, 
188, iii, 509 sq. 

Society, a reproductive group, i, 
195, iii, 512 sq. 

Society Islands, see Tahiti. 

Socrates, iii, 349. 

Sogdiana, i, 349. 356. 

Solar and lunar dynasties in ancient 
India, i, 682. 

Solar gods and solar mythology, ii, 
723 sq., 762, 770 sq., 773, 776, 
784, hi, 75, 147. 

Solidarity, primitive, ii, 489. 

Solitary males among animals,!, 156, 
172, 174, 175, 176, 177, 178 sq. 


Solomon Islands, pottery, i, 472 ; 
incest-prohibition, 257 ,* pre-nup¬ 
tial licence, ii, 12 n, 28, 54 ; 
infanticide, 28; late marriage, 
153 ; abduction, 235 ; levirate, 

i, 771 n; alleged regard for 
chastity, ii, 54 ; gradual develop¬ 
ment of polgamous household, 
275 ; old women preferred as 
wives, 159 ; puerperal tabu, 382 ; 
separation during pregnancy and 
nursing, 393 ; moon regarded as 
maleficent, 576; toad in the 
moon, 658 ; skin-changing head- 
god. 

Solon, makes marriage compulsory, 

ii. 336. 

Soma, the Vedic Moon-god and 
sacred plant, ii, 629, iii, 131-133 ; 
has first claim to bride, 239, 245, 

ii, 585 ; as a bull, iii, 191. 

Soma-Agni, iii, 191. 

Somali, physical development of 
women, i, 443, ii, 585 ; bride 
flogged on wedding night, i, 315 ; 
infibulation, iii, 344. 

Son, the Divine, or Son of God, iii, 
91, 100, 158, 162, 171 sq., 175 sq. 

See Tammuz. 

Songs, their magical powers, i, 15, 
18, 20 ; of birds, acquired, 25 sq. 

Soolimas of West Africa, women 
surgeons, i, 486. 

Sophia, Holy, the mother of Christ, 

iii, 181, 183 ; threefold, ii, 608 ; 
identified with the moon, ibid. 

Sophokles’ ‘ Antigone,' i, 504 sq. 

Sorceresses, their teeth extracted, 

i, 19. 

See Witches. 

Sordello, iii, 491 sq., 504. 

Sororal polygyny, i, 271, 276, 292, 
296, 299, 572, 614-629, 655, 682, 
686, ii, 278; supposed to be 
practised on account of greater 
harmony between co-wives, 625 
sq. 

Soul, identified with the name, i, 
8 sqq.; emitted by sneezing, 10. 

Sows, infanticide among, i, 112. 

Spain, survival of marriage by pur¬ 
chase, ii, 213 ; evil eye, iii, 284 ; 
menstrual superstition, ii, 389; 
prehistoric art, i, 395; views 
of connubial honour, ii, 128. 
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Spallanzani, discovery of sperma¬ 
tozoa, ii, 444. 

Sparrows, acquire songs of canaries, 

i, 25 sq. 

Spartans, typical Hellenes, i, 399; 
tribal sentiment, ii, 498 sq.; 
matriarchal order, 400 sq.; mar¬ 
riage not considered as a private 
relation, i, 525; clandestine 
marital relations, 515; poly¬ 
andry, 400, 693 ; manhood cere¬ 
monies hnd tests of endurance, 

ii, 191 ; said to be descended 
from Sparta, the daughter of 
Eurotas, i, 404; moon-cult, 

iii, 140; sacred brothel, 215. 
Specialisation, physiological, un¬ 
favourable to reproduction, i, 
88 sq.; never complete, 92. 

Speculative thought, inaptitude of 
savages for, ii, 503 sq. 

Speech, first man called Lord of, 
i, 23. 

Spencer, Herbert, on sexual love, 

i, 144 sq. 

Spermatozoa, discovered by Spal¬ 
lanzani, ii, 444. 

Sphinx of Gizeh, ii, 767. 

Spider, male smaller than female, 
442 ; associated with moon, i, 

ii, 624. 

Spider-god, ii, 679 sq. 

Spinning, i, 463 sq. ; efEect of 
moonlight on, ii, 625 ; by men, 
i, 464 ; by goddesses, ii, 624 sq. 
Spirit, Great, ii, 725 sq. 

Spiti, western Himalayas, poly¬ 
andry, i, 670 ; bridegroom and 
friends beaten, 517; younger 
brothers become monks on mar¬ 
riage of elder, 651. 

Squirrels, persistence of instinct in, 
i, 44 sq.; separation of the sexes, 
123 ; do not breed in confinement, 
208 ; brought up by cats, 595. 
Stadinghi, said to worship cats, ii, 
622. 

Staithes, inhabitants of, no evil 
effects from intermarriage, i, 121. 
Starfish, parasitism of brood, i, 93. 
Staring, embarrassment caused by, 

iii, 299 sq. 

Stars, worship of, iii, 81 sq.; 
regarded as children or slaves of 
the moon, ii, 579 sq., 711, 680 n'. 


Statistics of association of deaf- 
mutism with consanguine mar¬ 
riage, i, 227-230. 

Statue of god, painted red, ii, 416 ; 
bride married to, iii, 346. 

Stealing, as a test of ability, ii, 191 
sq. ; in the age of chivalry, iii, 
393 sq. 

Steatopygy, among primitive races 
of the Mediterranean, ii, 163. 

Stendhal, his conception of roman¬ 
tic love out of date, i, 138 sq.; 
on sexual hospitality in Switzer¬ 
land, iii, 415. 

Sterility, see Barrenness, Fertility. 

Sthenia, festival in Attica, iii, 128. 

Stickleback, polygamy of, i, 182, 
combats, 181 ; nest-building, 137 
sq. 

Stlatlumh Indians of British Colum¬ 
bia, weaving among, i, 464; 
levirate, 767 n. 

Stoics, view of sexual morality, iii, 

349. 

Stone, philosopher's, ii, 704; of 
Scone, iii, 452. 

Stone-circles, ii, 587, 691, 692, 754, 
iih 73 - 

Stones, sacred, ii, 416, 681, 692-694 
n, 717, 742 ; possess gift of im¬ 
mortality, 656; painted red, 416 ; 
shamanesses married to, iii, 209. 

Store-houses, i, 482. 

Storms quelled by nude women, iii, 

304- 

Strangers, hostility of savages 
towards, i, 157-159 ; intercourse 
with, forbidden, ii, 19-21 ; re¬ 
ceived by women, i, 490 sq. ; 
assimilated to gods, iii, 203. 

Strange woman, heightened sexual 
attraction of, i, 248 sq. 

Streams, rise or sink according as 
they are praised or blamed, i, 21. 

Strike of wives, i, 324. 

Suckling, physiological stimulus to, 
i, in; by male animals, 136; 
prolonged among uncultured 
peoples, ii, 391 sq.; a cause of 
lowered fertility, i, 219 ; collec¬ 
tive, 598, 600, 602 ; separation 
during, among animals, ii, 400 
sq.; in lower cultures, 390-397 ; 
by men, i, 446. 

Sudan, marriage of paternal cousin. 
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i, 581; levirate, 769 n; women do 
not suckle before men, iii, 301 ; 
old wife becomes servant of 
younger, ii, 310; marriage of 
paternal cousin, i, 581 ; digital 
defloration, iii, 342 ; infibulation, 
344 sq. ; secret societies, ii, 550- 

552. 

Sudan, French, sororal polygyny, i, 
618 ; indifference as regards adul¬ 
tery, ii, 113 ; wives purchased by 
chief on behalf of his subjects, i, 
556; suicide from revenge, ii, 
144 ; cessation of marital rela¬ 
tions during pregnancy and suck¬ 
ling, 395 sq. 

Sugar, manufacture of, injuriously 
affected by menstruating women, 

ii, 389. 

Suicide, of children, ii, 143 sq. and 
n* ; among primitive races. 143- 
149 ; from erotic motives, usually 
committed to avoid distasteful 
spouses, 146-14Q; from motives 
of revenge, 144-146 ; of mother 
owing to daughter’s disobedience, 
148; as a means of avoiding 
payment of taxes, 145 ; of 
widows, i, 133, 329 sq. ; from 
disappointed love, 146, 172 ; not 
an indication of deep passion, 
146 sq. 

Sumatra, position of women, i, 320 ; 
matrilocal marriage, 287-289 ; 
transition to patriarchal mar¬ 
riage, 335 sq. 

Sumerians, i, 350 n^, iii, 96. 

Sun, precedence of the moon over, 
Ih 577-583 ; substituted for the 
moon, 676 sq., 682, 713, 723; 
takes up functions of the moon, 
592; feminine, 579, 680, 682, 
684 sq., 716, 721, 722, 739, 742 
sq., 744 sq. ; noosing of, 734 sq. 

Sun, ’ Night,' iii, 152 n®. 

Sunday Island, Western Australia, 
older women preferred, i, 732, ii, 
159. 

Sunfish, imputed ‘ monogamy,’ i, 
139 n. 

Surabaya of Java, i, 219 sq. 

Surf-perches, adhere to maternal 
oviduct, i, 93 sq. 

Surya, Vedic Sun-goddess, her 
marriages, i, 684 sq. n^ 


Suttee, i, 133, 329 sq., ii, 146, iii, 
347 - 

Svetaketu, said to have instituted 
marriage among the Hindus, i, 
522. 

Swahili, nuptial continence, iii, 235. 

Swammerdam, his discoveries, ii, 
443 - 

Swan, knight of the, iii, 188. 

Swayamvara, i, 682 sq., ii, 202. 

Swimming, confined to the women 
among the Fuegians, i, 449. 

Switzerland, ‘ bundling,’ iii, 415 ; 
freedom of girls, 313 ; menstruat¬ 
ing moon, ii, 436 ; pottery from 
lacustrine dwellings, i, 471. 

Sympathy, derived from maternal 
instincts, i, 145 sq. ; false, in 
children, 72 n*; in monkeys, 
153 ; in carnivora, 187. 

Syntegs, matrilocal marriage, i, 
300 ; priestesses, 23. 

Syrian, Goddess, priests dressed as 
women, ii, 531 ; as a fish, 672 ; 
hierodules in rites of, iii, 214. 

See Atargatis. 


Tabarie, Duke of, iii, 407. 

Tabaristan, survival of Zoroastrian 
religion in, i, 692 ; polyandry, 
ibid. 

Tables of the Law, probably the 
sacred stones of Yahweh and 
the Queen of Heaven, iii, no. 

Tabua, Arab queen, i, 375. 

Tabus, chap, xvii; dual nature 
of, ii, 358-364 ; dread of dangers 
attaching to breach of, 362 ; not 
originally imposed by gods or 
kings, 362; etymology, 412; 
origin of, 364 : regarded as more 
important than social virtues, 
251 sq.; on mother-in-law, i, 
259-267; on husband during 
wife’s menstruation and preg¬ 
nancy, ii, 429 sq.; general on 
inauspicious occasions, 420-423 ; 
mark of, 414-417. 

Tagaro, in the New Hebrides, ii, 
679. 

Tahiti, communism, ii, 495 ; secon¬ 
dary sexual characters not pro- 
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nounced, i, 447; infanticide, 
129; position of women, 322; 
pre-nuptial licence, ii, 11 n, 67; 
sexual hospitality of a religious 
character, i, 636; absence of 
jealousy, ii, 117; resistance of 
bride, 241 sq. ; sexual inter¬ 
course in public, hi, 261 ; objec¬ 
tion to be seen eating, 291 ; 
sexual tatuing, 293 ; impurity of 
women, ii, 407 ; royalty, iii, 27 ; 
licentiousness, of queens, 258; 
adoption, i, 602 ; instability of 
marriage, ii, 83 ; menstrual and 
puerperal tabu, i, 383 sq. 

Tahus of Mexico, consecrated priest¬ 
esses, iii, 213 sq. ; 'jus primae 
noctis,' 340. 

Tahutmes III, his title to succes¬ 
sion, iii, 37, 40. 

Taillefer, iii, 424. 

Takelma Indians of Oregon, re¬ 
ported regard for pre-nuptial 
chastity, ii, 34 sq.; regard life as 
dependent on the moon, 653. 

Talau Island, matrilocal marriage, 
i> 291. 

Talgai, Queensland, fossilised Aus¬ 
tralian skulls, i, 79. 

Tali, ceremony of tying the, i, 707- 
709. 

Taliesin, prophetic cauldron ot, iii, 
45 ^* 

Tamaha, sister of the Tui-Tonga, 
hi, 27. 

Tammuz, or Divine Son, form of 
the Semitic god, iii, 91-105 ; as 
vegetation god, 9/j ; as water- 
god, 94 ; as the Heavenly Vine, 
134 sq.; as the Heavenly Shep¬ 
herd, 94 sq.; as a fish, ii, 672 ; 
as the Saviour, 94 ; as the Christ, 
ibid, ; early cult, 92-95 ; assimi¬ 
lated to Adonis, 91 ; to Yahweh, 
114. 

Tane, the Waters of, ii, 601, 657, 

673.715.736- 

Tanganyika Territory, formerly 
German East Africa, practical 
view of marriage, ii, 166, i, 
conception of family said to be 
absent, 506. 

Tangaro, in Banks Islands, ii, 679 sq. 

Tangaroa, ii, 716 sq.; his white and 
black progeny, 643. 


Tangas, sexual amulets of the 
Tupis of Brazil, iii, 288 sq. 

Tannh^user and Venus, iii, 67, 
434 - 

Tanta in Lower Egypt, festival, iii, 
221. 

Tapiro Pygmies of Dutch New 
Guinea, conceal women from 
strangers, ii, 107 sq. 

Tapung and Siak districts of Suma¬ 
tra matrilocal marriage, i, 289. 

Tapuya tribes of Brazil, polygamy, 
ii, 290-292 ; log-races, 203 ; sepa¬ 
ration during pregnancy, 393 ; 
moon-cult, 744. 

Tapyri, natives of Tabaristan, poly¬ 
andry, i, 692. 

Tarawera Mount, in New Zealand, 
eruption of, ii, 582. 

Tarentum, founded by ‘ virgin 
born ' Spartans, i, 400. 

Tartars, leather-work, i, 460 sq.; 
embroidery, 463 ; warlike women, 
455 sq. ; pre-nuptial freedom, ii, 
8 n; abduction of women, 235 ; 
marriage not regarded as con¬ 
summated before birth of child, 
84 ; polygamy, 325 sq. ; wife 
ceded on refund of bride-price, 
102 ; bride-price paid for one 
sister, goes towards purchase of 
another, i, 622 ; secret visiting, 
514; levirate, 769 n; moon 
regarded as a man-eater, ii, 576. 

Tasmanians, basketry, i, 465 ; fish¬ 
ing by women, 448; hunting, 
448; pre-nuptial freedom, ii, 
13 ; elopement, 236 ; mother-in- 
law avoidance, i, 260; infant 
betrothal, 260; ii, polygamy, 302 ; 
bride-racing, 208; children fed 
first during famine, i, 128 ; moon- 
cult, ii, 709 ; dread of maleficent 
spirit, 566. 

Tasso, on poet as creator, i, 17. 

Tatugolung, of south-east Aus¬ 
tralia, intermarriage with the 
Kurnai, i, 574. 

Tatuing, as a test of endurance, ii, 
196 sq.; as a distinction of 
warriors, 196 sq.; as a passport to 
the other world, iii, 270 sq. ; as 
a magic protection, 270 ; as a 
protection to the sexual organs, 
292-294. 
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Tauca, Peru, temple of the Moon 
at, ii, 740. 

Tcherkiss of the Caucasus, tradi¬ 
tion of Amazons, i, 457 n*. 

Tchurwash, exhibition of the proofs 
of virginity among the, iii, 342. 

Tea, drunk in marriage ceremony, 
i, 368. 

Teeth, evulsion of, ii, 544, 705; 
drawn from witches, i, 19; 
regarded as the seat of the soul, 
706 ; renewed by the moon, 708. 

Tegea, women's cult at, iii, 128. 

Telephos, Mysian hero, i, 390. 

Teleuts, kalym collectively paid, 
i| 555 - 

Tell-el-Amarna correspondence, i, 

389. 

Temples, Celtic, iii, 73. 

Temu, represented as a bull, iii, 
192. 

Tenau of the golden breast, ii, 664. 

Tendon-thread, i, 462. 

Tenerife, cliff-dwellings, i, 470; 
chimpanzees at zoological station, 
191. 

Tent, supplied by wife among the 
Arabs, i, 364, 373 ; regarded as 
the abode of the woman, 373 sq. 

Teodoric, iii, 423, 

Terebinth, prophetic, iii, 133. 

Terenos of the Chaco, matrilocal 
marriage, i, 279. 

‘ Terramare ' pottery, i, 477. 

Tertullian on chastity and woman's 
impurity, hi, 372-374. 

Tests, mental, applied to uncultured 
races, i, 53 sq.; of endurance, as 
an avenue to marriage, ii, 187- 
201, 276 ; boys taught to strike 
their mother as a test of valour, 
i, 147 n*. 

Teutons, traces of matriarchal order 
among, i, 414-417; women war¬ 
riors, 458; affection between 
brother and sister, 505. 

Sec Germans. 

Tezcatlipoca, supreme god of the 
ancient Mexicans, ii, 739. 

Thai of Upper Tonkin, matrilocal 
marriage, i, 299. 

Thalestris presents female troops to 
Alexander, i, 456. 

Tharu of Oudh, unrestricted pre¬ 
nuptial licence, ii, 19. 


Thatching, i, 480 sq. 

Theagenes of Rhegium, identifies 
Hermes with the Logos, i, 5. 

Thebes in Boeotia, women forbidden 
to walk in the streets, ii, 339 ; 
eponymous ancestress, i, 404. 

Theft, regarded as heinous by some 
Dayak tribes, ii, 123 ; regarded 
as proof of ability, 104, 191 sq. ; 
in Jewish laws, 355 ; as consistent 
with character of knight, iii, 
393 - 395 * 

Theraka of East Africa, disposal 
of widows, i, 777; custom on 
entering a new house, 481. 

Therapeuts, iii, 366 n\ 367 n^ 368. 

Theseus, relationship to Herakles, 

i, 404 ; polygamy of, ii, 335. 

Thesmophoria, iii, 126 sq., 206, 354. 

Thiasos, iii, 124. 

Thief, method of reforming, i, 12 sq. 

Thirty, the moon never more than, 

ii, 601 ; the Divine Son never 
more than, iii, 175 sq. 

Thomas, Mr. Northcote W., on 
* group-motherhood,' i, 593 ; his 
criticism of Dr. Howitt's account 
of Dieri institutions, 745-764; 
on jealousy among ‘ pirrauru ' 
spouses, ii, no sq. 

Thompson Indians of British Colum¬ 
bia, widows protected against 
husband's ghost, iii, 296. 

Thonga of south-east Africa, tradi¬ 
tion that men and women once 
lived separate, i, 513; pre¬ 
nuptial licence, ii, 40 ; levirate, 
i, 654; medicine men obtain 
inspiration from the moon, ii, 
598 ; ritual observance in pot¬ 
making, i, 473. 

Thorns, sacred among the Celts and 
Teutons, ii, 628; in the moon, 
627. 

Thoth, as the creative Logos, i, 5 ; 

ii* 785-787. 789. 772- 

Thrace, Dionysos in, iii, 138. 

Thracian Artemis, see Bendis. 

Thread, manufactured from tendon, 
i, 462. 

‘ Tliree, the,' ii, 604, iii, 158 sq., 160, 
165. 

Three days, see Resurrection. 

Threefold deities, iii, 80, 89 sq., 124, 
158-161. 
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Three-headed gods, ii, 607 sq. 

Thule, women hunters in, i, 448. 

Thunder, not dreaded, ii, 582. 

Thuringians, laws of the, i, 415. 

Thya, iii, 125; institutes cult of 
Dionysos, 150. 

Thyades, iii, 125, 150. 

Thyone, epithet of Semele, iii, 143. 

Tiamat, a form of the Babylonian 
god, Ea, or Cannes, ii, 672, iii, 
85, 112. 

Tiapy of Senegal, iii, 307, 337. 

Tibbu of eastern Sahara, salt-trade, 
i, 484 ; women, position of, 286, 
454 - 

Tiber, controlled by the Vestals, iii, 

19. 

Tibet, character of the people, i, 
675; physical development of 
the women, 445 ; proficiency of 
women in the use of the sling, 
448; mental superiority, 491 ; 
family affection, ii, 152; posi¬ 
tion of women, i, 327, 657; 
kingdom of women, iii, 23 sq.; 
survivals of matriarchal order, i, 
^57 sq.; matrilocal marriage, 
658; no name for patriarchal 
family, 658 ; trade regulated by 
council of women, 485 ; maternal 
uncle's consent necessary to 
marriage, 541, 657 ; proportion of 
the sexes, 667 ; pre-nuptial free¬ 
dom, ii, 8 n ; ‘ go-betweens,' i, 
528 ; cross-cousin marriage, 579, 
656; collective marriage, 647- 
668 ; traces of clan group-marri¬ 
age* 656 ; levirate, 769 n, 772 ; 
polygyny and monogyny, 659 
sq. ; evolution of present customs, 

658 ; hypotheses to * explain ’ 
origin of marriage customs, 662 
sq., 666-668; assignation of 
children to individual fathers, 

659 and n* ; relation of marriage 
customs to economic conditions, 
662 sq.; divorce, 665 sq.; mar¬ 
riage customs unconnected with 
Buddhism, 668 ; polyandry up¬ 
held by the women, 663 sq.; 
additional husbands, 664, iii, 
257 ; laxity of sexual relations 
favoured by decay of marriage 
institutions, 664 sq. ; temporary 
marriages, 661 sq.; absence of 


prostitution, 666; extra-connu¬ 
bial relations, 658 sq.; ‘ Hat¬ 

choosing festival,' ii, 534 n®; 
offer of girls to strangers, iii, 222 ; 
monks, i, 651 ; nuns, 661, n^, 
667; ornaments indicative of 
number of lovers, iii, 316 ; cross, 

ii* 752. 

Ticuna Indians of the Amazon, 
ant test, ii, 190 ; artificial deflora¬ 
tion, iii, 321. 

Tides cause of, not generally known 
to savages, ii, 638; effects on 
physiological functions of marine 
creatures, 429 sq. 

Tierra de Fuego, see Fuegians. 

Tiga Loerong district of Sumatra, 
matrilocal marriage, i, 289. 

Tigers, cannibalism of, i, 118; 
female leadership, 186 ; inbreed¬ 
ing, 205. 

Tiki, sec Hei-tiki. 

Timber, effects of moon on, ii, 631. 

Timbris of Maranhao, late marriage, 

ii, 156. 

Time, the moon measurer and 
cause of, ii, 600 sq. 

Timor-Laut, position of women, i, 
321 ; cross-cousin marriage, 566, 
583 sq.; consent of villagers 
necessary to marriage, 552 ; posi¬ 
tion of maternal uncle, 501. 

Timor, matrilocal marriage, i, 290 ; 
cross-cousin marriage, 567; 
trading, 485 ; vestal priestesses, 

iii, 8 ; reluctance to expose the 
open mouth, 291. 

Tinguianes of the Philippines, pre¬ 
nuptial licence ii, 72; cousin- 
marriage, i, 566. 

‘ Tippa-malku,' term denoting in¬ 
fant-betrothal among the Dieri, 
i, 746-754 ; Dr. Howitt’s use of 
the term, 747 sq. n®. 

Tipperah of Bengal, endogamic 
sexual freedom, ii, 21 ; secret 
visiting, i, 514. 

Tiryns, frieze of priestesses, i, 397. 

Titans, iii, 145. 

Tivoli, Statute of, on adultery, ii, 
129. 

Tiyans of Malabar, polyandry, i, 

699. 

Tlinkit of Alaska, upper classes 
patriarchal, lower matriarchal, i. 
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428 ; intermarriage groups, 575 ; 
negotiation of marriage, 529; 
looseness of sexual relations, ii. 
30 ; exogamic classes, i, 641 sq.; 
polygamy, 642 ; polyandry, 642 
sq.; modesty of women, 642 ; 
levirate, 767 n, 772 ; mother-in- 
law avoidance, 262 ; menstrual 
and puerperal tabu, ii, 366; 
flagellation of boys at puberty, 
187 ; nuptial continence, iii, 236 ; 
suicide from revenge, ii, 145. 

Toad in the moon, ii, 635, 658, 733 ; 
emblem of the womb, 635. 

Toad-goddess, ii, 742. 

Tobias, story of, iii, 242 sq. 

Tocantins of eastern Brazil, accept 
marriage for the sake of freedom, 

ii, 153; late marriage, 156; 
indifference to adultery, 114; 
moon-dances, 743. 

Todas of the Nilgiri Hills, migra¬ 
tions of, i, 699; patriarchal 
organisation, 583; marriage estab¬ 
lished by birth of child, ii, 85 ; 
infanticide denied, i, 713 ; cross¬ 
cousin marriage, 568 ; notion of 
adultery not comprehended, ii, 
116, 136 ; affection between hus¬ 
bands and wives, 152 ; group- 
marriage, i, 698 sq.; additional 
lovers, iii, 257; defloration by 
stranger, 222 sq. 

Togo, guilds of weavers, i, 465. 

Tonga, position of women, i, 322 ; 

' olags ' of women, ii, 57 and n^; 
medicine, i, 487 ; tabu bride of 
chiefs, ii, 56 sq.; adoption, i, 601 ; 
menstrual and puerperal tabu, ii, 
383 ; impropriety of being seen 
eating, iii, 290 sq. ; loose sexual 
morality, iii, 256 sq. ; position of 
elder sister, i, 256 ; sacred king, 

iii, 27 ; myth of white and black 
inhabitants, ii, 643. 

Tonkin, pre-nuptial freedom, ii, 
9 n; matrilocal marriage, i, 
299 ; proposal by women, ii, 170 ; 
prostitution of girls, iii, 222; 
levirate, i, 770 n; punishment 
of princesses for adultery, ii, 126 ; 
consent of relatives required for 
marriage, i, 552; selection of 
bride by father, 540. 

Toradjas of Celebes, collective bride- 


price, i, 556 ; position of women, 
309 ; rule of seniority in marriage, 

655* 

Torres Straits, Islands of, no head¬ 
men, i, 493 ; cross-cousin marri¬ 
age* 56^ i intermarriage groups, 
574 ; position of maternal uncle, 
335 ; matrilocal marriage, 292 ; 
husbands selected at dances, ii, 
195 sq. ; sororal polygyny, i, 
614 sq.; mental measurements, 
53 ; myths and cults, ii, 482 n, 
680 sq. 

Tortoise as a lunar animal, ii, 
616, n^ 730 n^. 

Totemism, chap, xviii n; dis¬ 
tribution of, ii, 481 ; religious and 
social aspects, 485 sq. 

Totems, nature of, ii, 461 ; sacred, 
461 sq.; not regarded as 
sacred, 462 sq. ; formerly eaten, 
467, 468; obligatory or ritual 
eating, 465-468; identity of 
members of clan with, 477 sq.; 
anthropomorphic conception of, 
478 sq., 505; as tribal gods, 
674; as tribal father and 
creator, 478 sq., 505; insti¬ 
tute rules of morality, 505; 
painted red, 416; power of 
members of clan over their, 486 ; 
rites for multiplication of, iii, 
185 sq. ; conception through eat¬ 
ing, ii, 472-476 ; personal, 726 ; 
split, 480 ; do not injure members 
of clan, 487 ; synonymous with 
flesh, 489 ; the ordinary food of 
the tribe, 471 sq. ; pseudo-, 481 
sq. and note, 690. 

Tottiyans of Malabar, polyandry, 
i, 699. 

Tournaments, as a source of income, 
iii* 397 ; and Round Tables, 401 
sq.; woman as prize in, 406. 

Trade, primitive, i, 483-485 ; re¬ 
garded as dishonourable, iii, 399. 

Traditional heredity, chaps, i and 
ii; persistence of, i, 80 sq.; 
irrational, iii, 508 sq,, 515. 

Training of young animals, 1, 187. 

Trangganore, Malay Peninsula, 
commerce in, i, 485 ; murderers 
sacred, ii, 360. 

Transference of sexual characters, 

i, 133-141* 
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Travancore, menstruating goddess 
at, ii, 435 sq. 

Tree, World, or Tree of Life, ii, 
630, hi, 68. 

Trees, sacred, ii, 629-631, hi, 78, 90, 
137, 218 ; women united to, iii, 
218 ; deities as, 118, ii, 742 ; in 
the moon, ii, 628 sq. 

Trengganu, see Trangganore. 

Trent, Council of. Decrees, iii, 241 
n®, 249, 375. 

Trial marriage, ii, 72-74, 86, iii, 368.. 

Tribe and family, i, 421. 

Trichinopoly, pot-goddesses in, i, 
474 - 

Trieterica, iii, 124. 

Trinidad, natives of, name kept 
secret, i, 13. 

Trinity, of lunar deities, ii, 603- 
606, iii, 84 sq., 682 s(j. ; solar 
and others, ii, 607 ; Gnostic, i, 
6 n. 

Trinity, Holy, compared by 
Canadian Indians to a piece of 
pork, ii, 503 ; monstrous repre¬ 
sentations of condemned by the 
Church, 608. 

Tripod, prophetic, ii, 605. 

Tristan and Iseult, 111, 405, 412, 424, 
438, 440, 442 n^, 469, 476. 

Triune, deities, ii, 603-608, iii, 69 sq. 

Trobriand Islands, New Guinea, 
pre-nuptial licence, ii, 71 ; poly¬ 
gamy, 334 sq. 

Troglodyte dwellings, i, 470. 

Troubadours, chap, xxix; in¬ 
fluence of poetry on European 
literatures, iii, 4O8 n*; conven¬ 
tions, 472-474 ; transformations 
of conception of love, 47O sq.; 
Italian, 491 sq. 

Trousers, misuse of, in the Congo, 
iii, 298 ; in Chinese wedding 
ceremonies, i, 655. 

Tsalisans of Formosa, courtship 
discontinued if prospective bride 
does not become pregnant, ii, 86 ; 
visiting husbands, ibid. 

Tsetse fly, driven away b}' women, 
li, 411. 

Tshi-speaking peoples of the Gold 
Coast, infanticide, ii, 27 ; abduc¬ 
tion resented if bride-price is not 
refunded, 102. 

See Ashanti. 


' Tsi * and ' Tsie,* great and little 
wives, ii, 325. 

Tsimshian of British Columbia, 
skin-changing hero, ii, 641 ; reli¬ 
gious dances, 723. 

Tsoroti of central Brazil, matri- 
local marriage, i, 279. 

Tsuni-goam, the supreme being of 
the Hottentots, ii, 745 sq. 

Tuareg, relation to Mediterranean 
and Aegean populations, i, 284 
sq., 395 sq. ; alphabet, 286, 
396 ; formerly Christians, ii, 

287 n^®; maternal descent, i, 
285 sq. ; matrilocal marriage, 
285 ; loose sexual relations, iii, 
256 ; position of women, i, 326 ; 
late marriage and avoidance of 
marriage, ii, 156 sq. ; accumula¬ 
tion of property in the hands of 
women, 219; marriages nego¬ 
tiated by ‘ marabuts,' i, 530 ; 
widows and divorcees preferred, 
iii, 314 ; concubines not resented 
by wives, 259 ; absence of jeal¬ 
ousy, ii, 113; rhetorical punish¬ 
ment of adultery by death, 133 ; 
women give preference to effem¬ 
inate men, 182 sq.; monogamy 
of some tribes, 287 ; displays of 
horsemanship at weddings, ii, 
207. 

Tuberculosis, as a cause of deaf- 
mutism, i, 226 sq. ; acquisition 
of comparative immunity, 235 
n^. 

Tubori of Senegambia, cqualit}’ of 
wives, ii, 309. 

Tucunas of the Amazon, menstrual 
tabu, ii, 371. 

Tui-tonga, or sacred king of Tonga, 
ii, 718; descended from the 
moon, tbid.f pays homage to 
wife and daughter, iii, 27 ; not 
circumcised, 336. 

Tully River tribes of Queensland, 
fraternal-sororal sexual com¬ 
munism, i, 735. 

Turn (Atum, Temu), the god of 
Heliopolis, ii, 766. 

Tuinbuka of East Africa, i, 281. 

Tungus, women hunters, i, 448; 
maternal descent, 297, 364 ; par¬ 
tial matrilocal marriage, 297; 
avoidance of marriage, ii, 155 ; 
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looseness of marriage, 8o ; wife 
should be ten years older than 
husband, i6o; informant killed 
in cases of adultery, 128 ; abduc¬ 
tion resented, adultery ignored, 
102 ; levirate, i, 769 n ; collec¬ 
tive sexual relations in the Ochi 
tribe, 631 sq. 

Tunisia, pottery, i, 471, 477 ; pro¬ 
perty in the hands of women, 
285. 

Tupi and Guarani, myth of, ii, 742. 

Tupi tribes of Brazil, matrilocal 
marriage, i, 277 sq.; polygamy, 
279; late marriage, ii, 156; 
competitive marriage by service, 
209; sexual tatuings, iii, 293 ; 
indiiference as regards adultery, 
ii, 114; manufacture of pots, i, 
472 sq.; mother moon, iii, 54 ; 
all misfortunes ascribed to moon, 
ii, 576. 

Turkestan, the ancient Baktria 
and Sogdiana, i, 349; skulls in 
tumuli, belonging to the Mediter¬ 
ranean race, i, 350 n^ and n^; 
former polyandry, 680 sq. 

Turki, infant betrothal, i, 536; 
bride race on horseback, ii, 206 
sq.; elopement and return of the 
bride, 246 ; polygamy, 325 sq.; 
blood revenge, 357 ; building of 
‘ yurtas,' i, 478. 

Turks, Osmanli, monogamy among, 
ii, 272, 284 ; polygamy abolished, 
276; position of women, iii, 
319 sq., 323 sq.; virginity of 
bride not regarded as important 
ii, 16 n^, 342 sq.; harmony 
between wives, 260 ; exaggerated 
reports of jealousy, 133 ; philo¬ 
sophic view of adultery, ibid .; 
witchcraft causing impotence, iii, 
284. 

Turnix taigor, inversion of sexual 
characters, i, 140. 

Tumus, i, 429 ; in mediaeval story, 
ib 431- 

Tutankhamen, iii, 40. 

Tuyucas of Rio Tikie, harmony 
between wives, ii, 258. 

Twelve Apostles, iii, 366 n^. 

Twelve Tables, Law of the, con¬ 
demns malicious use of poetry, 
i, 22. 


Twins, divergent development of, 
i, 55 ; Heavenly, iii, 140. 

Twofold gods, ii, 644 sq., 658, 679- 
681, 721, iii, 161. 

Tyche, the goddess Good Luck, iii, 
161-163. 

Tyi, Egyptian queen, iii, 40. 

Tylor, Sir Edward, on correlation 
between matrilocal marriage and 
mother-in-law avoidance, i, 336 
sq.; on matrilocal marriage, 308 ; 
on mother-in-law avoidance, 262; 
on moon-worship, ii, 577. 

Tympana, iii, 124. 

4'ypees, see Marquesas. 

Tyre, worship of Melqart at, iii, 193. 

Tyrsenians, matriarchy, i, 397. 


Uaupe Indians of Rio Negro 
region, husband and wife live 
separate, i, 512 ; traditions of 
the origin of cult of Jurupari, ii, 
546; menstrual isolation, 372 ; 
menstruation caused by the 
moon, 584 ; licence festivals, iii, 
197 - 

Ucayali, of Ucayali river, polygamy, 
li, 282 ; licence festivals, iii, 197. 

Ucumble of New South Wales and 
Queensland, cross-cousin mar¬ 
riage, i, 565 ; fraternal-sororal 
group-relations, 735, 737, 759. 

Uganda, kingdom of, iii, 34 sq.; 
princesses work in fields, i, 328 ; 
licentiousness of queen, iii, 258 ; 
placenta of kings, ii, 590; in¬ 
jurious effects of menstruation, 
388; maternal uncle, i, 499 ; 
marriage falling into disuse, ii, 
166 sq. 

See Baganda. 

Uhle, of French Sudan, abduction 
resented, but not adultery, ii, 104. 

Uloraine, choice of husbands by the 
women, ii, 171. 

Ulladans of southern India, alleged 
chastity, ii, 46. 

Ulpian, on husband's duty of 
reciprocity, iii, 352. 

Ulysses, see Odysseus, ii, 510. 

Um, Creative Word of God among 
the Hindus, i, 15. 
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Umbria, sacied fire in, iii, 5. 

Unborn, spirits of the, ii, 449. 

.Uncle, derivation of the term, i, 
424. 

Uncle, maternal, position of, i, 288 
sq., 340, 355, 380, 394, 419, 498- 
502, 541, 542, 584, 657. 

Unkulukulu, southern Bantu 
supreme being, ii, 761 sq. 

* Unnefer,’ the Great Hare in 

ancient Egypt, ii, 617, 782. 

Unt, Egyptian hare-goddess, ii, 
782. 

Unyoro, priestesses, ii, 516. 

' Upanga,’ sexual association among 
the Herero, i, 720. 

Uposhota, weekly Buddhist 
Sabbath, ii, 424 sq. 

Upuant, Egyptian jackal-god, ii, 
516, 777. 

Ur, sanctuary of waters, ii, 635. 

Urabunna tribe, of Central Austra¬ 
lia, cross-cousin marriage, i, 565 ; 
communal sexual relations, 739, 

752. 

Uralis, marriage ceremony per¬ 
formed by maternal uncles, i, 
542. 

Urania, iii, 78. 

Urban VIII, pope, condemns three¬ 
headed trinities, ii, 608. 

Urine, drunk at initiation cere¬ 
monies, ii, 398. 

Urua, kingdom of, iii, 33. 

Useguha of East Africa, matrilocal 
marriage, i, 281. 

* Usus,' marriage by, ii, 345, 348. 

Utah reservation, Indians of, pro¬ 
miscuity, ii, 20. 

Utchat, the moon-eye, ii, 769. 

Uzbek tribe, near Bokhara, female 
brigands, i, 456. 


Vahu Mano, the Persian demiurge, 
i, 6. 

Vak, the Indian goddess, ‘ Voice,' 
h 7 * 

Vallepietra, threefold Christ of, ii, 
608. 

Values relative, iii, 514. 

Varangians, women warriors among, 

i. 458- 


Varieties, among animals, indisposi¬ 
tion to cross, i, 206. 

Varro, tradition as to origin of 
marriage, i, 402. 

Vaud, canton of, women regarded 
as injurious to cattle, iii, 197. 

Vedanta philosophy, i, 7. 

Vedas, date of, i, 347 sq. ; not to 
be read by women, 347 ; hymns 
composed by women, ibtd. ; not 
to be read on weekly Sabbath, ii, 
424 ; hymn to Vac, i, 7 ; frog- 
hymn, ii, 634 n^; position of 
women in, 345 sq.; polyandry, 
681, 684-688 ; lunar religion in, 
iii, 131 sq. 

Veddahs, in small groups or families, 

i, 197; tribelets disinclined to 
associate, 159 ; parental affection, 
129 ; women indifferent to bright 
colours, ii, 180; formerly more 
civilised, i, 198; mental supe¬ 
riority of the women, 490; cross¬ 
cousin marriage, 568; infanti¬ 
cide, ii, 27; marital relations 
likened to those of monkeys, i, 
611 ; communistic principles, ii, 
494 sq.; supposed ' primitive 
monogamy,' 297 sq.; trial mar¬ 
riage, 86 ; divorce, 47, 86 ; adul¬ 
tery, 48; freedom of widows, 
ibid. ; jealousy, 108 ; levirate, i, 
770 n. 

Vegetarianism, accounted a Chris¬ 
tian virtue, iii, 370 sq. 

Vegetation, dependent on the moon, 

ii, 742, iii, 133. 

Vegetation-gods, ii, 733, 742, iii, 90, 
94 » 133 - 

Veils, in the East, iii, 308. 

Velans, of southern India, alleged 
chastity, ii, 46. 

Venus, phases of, iii, 82 n; star of 
Ishtar, 81 sq.; of the Holy 
Virgin, 183 sq. 

Verden, massacre of, iii, 387. 

Vere of Nigeria, bride-price paid 
by maternal uncle, i, 543. 

Vergil, as a magician, i, 20; on 
matriarchal character of primi¬ 
tive Romans, 427, 429 ; on the 
fecundation of the earth, iii, 56. 

Vermin, avoided by use of cow- 
dung, i, 481. 

Vespucci, offer of girls to, iii, 222. 
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Vessels, sacred, i, 474 sq. 

Vesta, development of her cult, 
hi, 18-21 ; fire of, 8; ritual 
obscenity in her cult, 206; rav¬ 
ished by Priapus, 170 ; as model 
of feminine virtue, 350. 

Vestal priestesses, in Africa, ii, 516 ; 
in Timor, hi, 8. 

Vestals, Roman, hi, 18-21, ii. 514. 

Villemier, his poem against the 
troubadours, hi, 488. 

Vine, the Heavenly, iii, 134 sq., 
368 n®. 

Virgin, original meaning of the 
term, ii, 85 ; commands lower 
price as a bride, iii, 314 sq. 

Virgin goddesses, ii, 450-455 ; iii, 
168-171. 

Virgin, Holy, Chinese, iii, 171 ; 
patroness of prostitutes, 216. 

Virgin, Italian, and Ass, iii, 170. 

Virgin Mary, see Mary. 

Virgin-born, heroes, i, 403 ; Spar¬ 
tans, 390. 

Virgin priestesses, iii, 212 sq. 

Virginia, tribes of, position of 
women, i, 318 ; Huskanaw ordeal, 
ii, 188 sq. 

Virginity, dread of supposed 
dangers, ii, 665 sq., iii, 316 sq.; 
objected to in a bride, 313-319, 
333 ; claimed in a bride, ii, 2, 38, 
iii* 333~34b; not required in 
some parts of Europe, 312 sq., 
379; required by honour of 
bridegroom, 341 sq. ; proofs of, 
341 sq. ; connivance of husband 
at fraudulent production of 
proofs, 343 ; Patristic view of, 
372 - 375 - 

Virgo, constellation of, ii, 600. 

Visayas of the Philippines, indiffer¬ 
ence as regards adultery, ii, 
116. 

Vizir is of Afghanistan, women pro¬ 
pose marriage, ii, 171. 

Voice, Polynesian myth, i, 22. 

Volsci, i, 429. 

Votyak, Finno-Ugrian race of 
Russia, pre-nuptial freedom, ii, 
7 n, iii, 315 ; return of bride to 
her home after marriage, i, 298 ; 
wife usually much older than 
husband, ii, 160; suicide from 
revenge, 145. 


Voyage, not undertaken if one 
sneezes on setting out, i, 10. 
Vulva, image of, as a protective 
amulet, iii, 276 n. 


Wabali of the eastern Congo, 
flagellation of boys, ii, 192. 

Wabemba of Tanganyika, sororal 
polygyny, i, 618 ; widower must 
cohabit with deceased wife's sis¬ 
ter, 623. 

Wadd, pre-Islamic Arabian god, iii, 

79. 

Wadoba of Somaliland, marriage of 
parents registered by first-born, 
ii. 84. 

Wadshagga of East Africa, loose 
marriage, ii. 81 ; informant in 
cases of adultery fined, 128. 

Wagawaga of New Guinea, matri- 
local marriage, i, 293. 

Wagogo of East Africa, women 
offer themselves to replace en¬ 
slaved sons, i, 128; obligatory 
cohabitation with mother-in-law, 
264. 

Wahele of East Africa, obligatory 
obligation with mother-in-law, 
i, 264. 

Wa-imbio of Victoria, collective 
sexual relations, i, 734. 

Waitata of East Africa, Nasa- 
monian custom, iii, 224. 

Waiters, chastity expected of, iii, 

356. 

Wakamba, matrilocal marriage, i, 
281, ii, 228. 

Wakan, use of term among the 
Siouan tribes, ii, 362, 412, 726 n*. 

Wakanda, ii, 726 n®; mother-in- 
law avoidance, i, 266. 

Wakonde of British Central Africa, 
matrilocal marriage, i, 281 n^ ; 
puerperal tabu, ii, 379 ; daughter 
of maternal uncle termed ‘ wife,’ 

i* 571- 

Wakelbura tribe of Queensland, 
fraternal sexual communism, i, 

735. 

Walad 'Abdi of Tunisia, their 
licentiousness, iii, 200, 217. 

Wales, * bundling' in, iii, 415. 
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Walkyries, types of Nordic amazons, 
457 I virgins, iii, 171 n*; send 
rain, 12. 

Wallace, Dr. Alfred, on effects of 
inbreeding, i, 216 ; his repudia¬ 
tion of the theory of evolution as 
applied to man, ii, 14. 

Walrus, maternal instinct, i, 114 ; 
separation of the sexes, 123 ; 
Eskimo goddess, as a, iii, 53. 
Wambutu Pygmies of Central 
Africa, bracelets of hunters, iii, 
273 - 

Wamegi of East Africa, matrilocal 
marriage, i, 281, 

Wampun, shell-money of North 
American Indians, ii, 214. 
Wamrima of East Africa, maternal 
uncle among, i, 499. 

Wanderer, epithet of gods, iii, 68, 

95. 772. 

Wandorobbo of East Africa, collec¬ 
tive sexual relations, i, 718. 
Wanika of East Africa, secret 
society of, ii, 547. 

Wanyamwezi of East Africa, phys¬ 
ical similarity between the sexes, 

i, 446 ; matrilocal marriage, 281 ; 
woman's brother head of the 
family, 499 ; property bequeathed 
to children of slave-girls, ii, 228. 

Wapokomo of East Africa, youth 
must kill a crocodile before he 
can marry, ii, 184. 

Warangi of East Africa, forcible 
removal of bride, ii, 237 sq. 
War-chiefs, i, 494-497 ; their devel¬ 
opment into kings, iii, 22. 

Warega of the Congo, childbirth 
among, ii, 379; position of 
women, i, 324 ; wives ceded on 
refund of bride-price, ii, 193; 
abstention from work at the 
new moon, 423. 

Warriors, chastity of, iii, 354 sq. 
Warru district, Niger Coast, freedom 
before marriage, fidelity after, ii, 

19. 

Warundi of East Africa, regard 
menstruating girl as hallowing, 

ii, 410. 

Wasania of East Africa, limited to 
three wives, ii, 268. 

Washing, regarded as impious, iii, 

356 - 


Washington Territory, Indians of, 
usually marry old women as 
first wife, ii, 159. 

Wasoga of East Africa, elopement 
at dances, ii, 238. 

Wasps, parthenogenesis of, i, 90 ; 
social, i, 163. 

Wataita of East Africa, physical 
development of women, i, 443 ; 
forcible removal of bride, ii, 237, 

Wataveta of East Africa, sexual 
communism, i, 718 ; nuptial con¬ 
tinence, iii, 237; Nasamonian 
custom, 224 ; indifference as 
regards adultery, ii, 135. 

Water, drawing of, performed ritu¬ 
ally, ii, 638; attended to by 
queens and priestesses, iii, 19; 
controlled by the moon, ii, 632- 
638, 681, 731, iii, 71 ; pursues 
women, ii, 670 sq.; impregnates 
women, 586, 670 sq. ; causes 
rejuvenation of moon, ii, 601, 
f^57» 673 • of goddesses, iii, 

66; of men, ii, 641 ; W. of 
Life, ii, 672 sq., 715 ; Ws. of 
Tane, 601, 657, 673, 715, 736; 
and serpents, 667-673 ; Holy, 
among the Jews, 412 ; iii, 369 ; 
Christians born of, obtain eternal 
salvation, ii, 672 ; purifies from 
the pollution of sexual inter¬ 
course, and remits sins, 365 *. 

Watuta of East Africa, female 
warriors, i, 454. 

Wealth, displayed at weddings, ii, 
217 sq. 

Weapons, injuriously affected by 
women, ii. 387 sq. 

Weasels, separation of the sexes, i, 

123. 

Weather, controlled by the moon, 
ii, 637. 

Weaving, primitive, i, 463-465. 

Weber's law, i, 244. 

Webster, Professor Hutton, on 
women's secret societies in Africa, 
ii, 553 n»; on Hawaiian Sabbath, 
428. 

Wedding-cake, i, 558. 

Wedding-meal, i, 557 - 559 » 94 * 

Wedding rites, objects of, iii, 244 
sq. n; earth in, 56, corn and 
rice, 55 sq. blood. 

Wells, sacred, ii, 670 sq. 
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Welsh, maternal descent among 
the, i, 418. 

Wends, vestige of matrilocal cus¬ 
toms, i, 303. 

Westcar papyrus, ii, 764. 

Westermarck, Professor Edward, on 
durable pairing among mammals, 
i, 171 n*; his theory of ‘ human 
marriage' and alleged monoga¬ 
mous habits of the gorilla, 175 
sq., 742 ; on the effects of 
marriages of cousins, 219; on 
the Pitcairn Islanders, 221 ; on 
the operation of natural selection 
through the injurious effects of 
inbreeding, 242 ; on the dimin¬ 
ished sexual attraction of habitual 
companions, 244 ; on the position 
of women among the Australian 
aborigines, 430 sq. ; on principles 
and methods of interpretation in 
social anthropology, 504 ; on 
group-motherhood, 593 n; on 
the separation of children from 
their mothers after weaning, 604 ; 
on relation between sororal poly¬ 
gyny and sororal succession, 625 ; 
on the absence of jealousy among 
polyandrous peoples, 675 sq., ii, 
100 ; on the origin of polyandry, 
667 ; on Australian group-marri¬ 
age, i, 740-743 ; on the habits of 
Pithecanthropus, 742 ; on kan¬ 
garoos and group-marriage in 
England, 764 sq.; on the levirate, 
766 ; his revival of the hypothesis 
of innate sexual morality, ii, 14 
sq.; examination of instances 
adduced by him as illustrations 
of regard for chastity among 
uncultured peoples, 16-64 » 
the effects of contact with Euro¬ 
peans on sexual morality, 65; 
his definition of marriage, 75 ; 
on the effects of jealousy on 
primitive promiscuity, 97; on 
unions which do not deserve the 
name of marriage, 84 ; on * vio¬ 
lent attacks ’ upon his methods, 
79 n® ; his definition of jealousy, 
100; on the punishments for 
adultery, 129; on sucide from 
erotic motives, 147 ; on alleged 
instances of primitive monoga¬ 
mous institutions, 276-306 ; on 


primitive breeding-seasons, 402 
n*; on Australian gods, 699 n. 

Western Australia, group-marriage 
relations, i, 733 sq. ; consent of 
all members necessary to inter¬ 
tribal marriage, 553 ; position of 
old women, 339. 

West Indies, negroes in, women 
forbid their husbands to approach 
them while they are nursing, ii, 
396. 

Wetar, Island of, Moluccas, men¬ 
strual tabu, ii, 380 sq. 

Whales, maternal instinct, i, 114 ; 
alleged pairing of, 171 n*. 

White, Gilbert, on infanticide 
among animals, i, 112 ; on habits 
of the cuckoo, 140; on the 
pairing of birds, 169. 

White Huns, i, 356 n*. 

‘ White India,' name given by 
Parthans to Baluchistan, i, 351. 

White race in Algeria, i, 284. 

Widows, suicide of, i, 133, ii, 329 sq.; 
sexual freedom of, 48; inheritance 
of, i, 774-777 ; protected against 
their husband's ghost, hi, 29 6 ; 
remove their clothing, 307. 

Widowers, claim to deceased wife's 
sister, i, 622 sq., 623 sq.; must 
cohabit with deceased wife's sister 
before they can marry again, 623 
sq.; must compensate wife's 
family on marrying again, ii, 93. 

Wieland the smith, iii, 435 n. 

Wife, term not applied until after 
birth of child, ii, 85 ; ceded on 
refund of bride-price, loi sq. ; 
selected by father of bridegroom, 
i, 539 sq.; by parents or other 
relatives, 546 ; by chief or king, 
540 sq.; pure to husband and 
impure to others, ii, 414 sq. 

Wigs worn in Melanesia, iii, 264. 

Wild children, i, 26-30. 

William of Normandy, iii, 423, 449. 

William of Poitou, iii, 447. 

Williamson, R. W., on position of 
elder sister in Polynesia, iii, 27 sq. 

Winamwanga of East Africa, their 
disgust at the marriage customs 
of the Awemba, i, 612. 

Wine, the blood of the deity, ii, 
631; introduced into Greece, iii, 
130; and Dionysos, 130-135. 
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Winnebogues of the Missouri, 
maternal uncle among, i, 498. 

Witchcraft, ascribed to women, ii, 
555-562, 569-571 ; particularly 
to old women, 557 ; derived from 
the moon, 598 sq. ; connection 
with herbal lore, i, 496; and 
religious magic, ii, 562-570. 

Witches, dread of, ii, 556 sq.; suc¬ 
cessors of priestesses, 541, 563 ; 
more common than wizards, 556- 
558; as rain-makers, iii, ii sq.; 
beneficent, ii, 562 sq.; nudity of, 
iii, 208 sq. ; ritual sexual licence, 
187; married to Satan, 209; 
chastity of, 360; present their 
children to the Devil, ii, 591 ; 
conciliated by bridegroom, iii, 
245 ; and serpents, ii, 662 sq.; 
and cats, 621 ; and dogs, 611 ; 
and hares, 611-613; injure 
women’s milk, iii, 302. 

Witch-finders, ii, 517. 

Witch-persecution, ii, 561 sq., iii, 
351, ii, 569 sq. 

Wives, harmony between, ii, 257- 
264 ; equality between, 323 sq.; 
' right ’ and ’ left-hand,’ 310 sq.; 
* great' and ‘ little,' iii, 348 ; 
exchanged, i, 609 n, iii, 106, 120, 
124, 197 ; lent, 106, ii, 120 sq., 
124. 

Wiyot, Californian moon-god, ii, 
736, iii, 122 n*. 

Wogul, tradition of the institution 
of marriage, i, 523. 

Wolf, American, 865 sq.; European, 
i, 166; polygamous, 170 n®; 
killing female, 119. 
in American myth, ii, 732, 734. 

Wolf-boys, i, 29 sq. 

Wolfram von Eschenbach’s * Parzi- 
val,’ iii, 460-462. 

Woman, First, regarded as identical 
with the moon, ii, 572-574; 
brought death into the world, 
571; impurity of, 407 sq., 570; 
as prize in athletic competition, 
202-208. 

Women, generally smaller than 
men, i, 443; intelligence and 
intellectual development, 190, 
490 sq., iii, 507 sq.; precocity, 
508; sterility in creative art, ii, 
442 n; cruelty, i, 453, iii, 392 sq.; 


as warriors, i, 451-458; as 
hunters, i, 447 sq., ii, 619 ; and 
primitive industries, i, 460-477; 
and agriculture, iii, 2-13; as 
house-builders, i, 477-483; as 
rulers of the home, 497 ; econo¬ 
mic dependence, iii, 515 ; emanci¬ 
pation, ibid ,; 

position of, once supposed to 
be an index of degree of civiliza¬ 
tion, i, 310 sq.; erroneous esti¬ 
mate of, from amount of labour 
performed, 328 sq.; not necess¬ 
arily affected by notion of 
impurity, ii, 407 sq.; in uncul¬ 
tured societies, 310-332, 270, 286 
sq., 338 sq., 311-313, 544 sq., i, 
314 sq., 341-343, ib 55 sq.; in 
Egypt, i, 381-388 ; in the Aegian 
and Greece, 392-394, 410-444, iii, 

348 ; in Rome, i, 428, 430, ii, 

349 sq.; in ancient India, i, 345“ 
347 ; in Tibet, 286, iii, 23 sq.; 
in China, i, 326 ; in Persia, ii, 
321 ; among the Etruscans, i, 
425; in Europe during the 
Middle Ages, iii, 389, 404 ; 

devotion to husbands, i, 133 ; 
development of the arts of attrac¬ 
tion in, ii, 254 ; masculine appear¬ 
ance preferred, 158, 160; with 
pre-nuptial children preferred, 
72 ; not regarded as respectable 
unless paid for, 220 sq.; dying 
in childbirth assimilated to 
warriors, i, 459; ghosts of, dan¬ 
gerous, ii, 144 ; who have not 
borne children regarded as un¬ 
married, 85 ; menstruating, 
painted red, 414 ; in childbirth 
not to utter a groan, i, 459 \ 
old, married to young men, ii, 
159 sq.; concealed from strangers 
on account of risks of abduction, 
107 sq., 109 n*; dressed as men, 
532; hard treatment not 
resented, i, 329; no disposition 
to resent licentiousness, 330-332, 
iii, 253-259 ; favour polygamy, i, 
331, ii, 261-263; favour poly¬ 
andry, i, 663 sq., 678; eager to 
be killed on husband's grave, 
329 sq.; take initiative in marri¬ 
age propositions, ii, 168-174, 
iii, 247 ; 
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and witchcraft, i, 275, 322 ; ii, 
555-562 ; turned into witches by 
hare’s fat, 619 ; created from the 
legs of lizards, 662 ; and serpents, 
662-671; as rain-makers, iii, 
9-16; excluded from religious 
functions, ii, 514, i, 346 ; religious 
associations of, ii, 545 sq., 547- 
552 ; assimilated to the earth, 
iii, 54-58 ; specially addicted to 
the cult of the moon, ii, 598, 
639 sq.; can practice magic only 
once a month, 598 ; as mourners, 
iii, 173 sq.; in agricultural cults 
of Greece, 125-129. 

* Women’s Day,’ Nigerian weekly 
Sabbath, ii, 423. 

^ Women’s Devil Bush,* secret 
society in Liberia, ii, 548 sq. 

Woodruff, experiments on Para¬ 
mecium, i, 88. 

Word, the creative, i, 4-7. 

Words, identified with ideas, i, 3 ; 
of power, 14-16. 

Work, abstained from by men¬ 
struating women, ii, 420. 

‘ Works and Days,’ Hesiod's poem, 
i, 336 sq. 

Wotan, iii, 67 sq. 

Writing, sacred character of, i, 16 

n*. 

Wurraminga of Australia, mother- 
in-law avoidance, i, 265. 

Wurzburg, Synod of, lays down 
menstrual tabu, ii, 396. 

Wyandot, sickness caused by men¬ 
struating women, ii, 386 ; father 
and children strangers, i, 507. 


' Xanthos,' use of epithet, i, 398 n*. 
Xipi Totec, Mexican god, changes 
his skin, ii, 642. 

Xvaetvadatha, next-of-kin marri¬ 
age among the Persians, i, 713. 


Yabin of New Guinea, village 
tabued after childbirth, ii, 421. 
Yah, form of * Yahweh,’ the Semitic 
creator, i, 5 n ; iii, 109 n*. 


Yahweh, iii, 107-116; name, 109 
n*; abolition of his shrines, 115 ; 
unchangeable, 116; and the 
moon, ii, 760, iii, 77, 106; three¬ 
fold. ii, 606; and attached 
goddesses, iii, no; his two 
wives, 82 ; as rain-god, ii, 509, 
iii, 112 ; as a bull, no, 192, 369 ; 
sets his mark on Cain, ii, 361 ; 
endeavours to kill Moses, iii, 
332; assimilated to Adonis, or 
Tammuz, 96, 135 ; to Dionysos, 
135 - 

Yahwist reformation, iii, 111-117. 

Yakut of Siberia, clan-organization, 
505 sq.; its breakdown, 589 ; 
collective bride-price, i, 554; 
partial matrilocal marriage, 296 ; 
pre-nuptial sexual freedom, ii, 
7 n; guarding of virginity, iii, 
344; secret visiting, i, 514; 
rules of avoidance, 603 sq. ; 
substitute for romantic passion, 
ii, 150 sq.; wedding-meal, i, 
557 ; shamanesses preceded sha¬ 
mans, ii, 539. 

Yam festival in Ashanti, iii, 199. 

Yao (Ayao, Yaho, Wayao) of 
British Central Africa, matrilocal 
marriage, i, 281 ; choice of 
spouse by parents, 547 sq. ; 
infant-betrothal not repudiated, 
545 ; prevalence of rape, ii, 21 ; 
wedding-meal, i, 557 ; puerperal 
tabu, ii, 379; profess to punish 
adultery with death, 132 ; adul¬ 
tery compensated for by the loan 
of offender’s wife, 120. 

Yandairunga tribe, ‘ pirra,’ or 
* moon * marriages, i, 738. 

Yap, Island of, Carolines, patri¬ 
archal descent and matrilocal 
marriage, i, 310 n», 336. 

Yatenga of French Sudan, no 
priority among wives, ii, 310. 

Yawning, dangers of, iii, 392. 

Yenadie, supposed ancient inhabi¬ 
tants of southern India, poly¬ 
gamy, ii, 290. 

Yenisei valley, inhabitants said to 
live in families, i, 197. 

Yergum of northern Nigeria, 
equality of wives, ii, 311. 

Yezidis, sacrifices to the Devil and 
to Jesus Christ, ii, 564; inter- 
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course with priests esteemed, 
iii, 228; request their priests 
to wear their clothes, ii, 532 ; 
nuptial continence, iii, 238. 

Yggdrasil, the Tree of Life, ii, 630, 
iii, 68. 

Yoga system of magic in India, ii, 
609, iii, 229. 

Yokut of California, matrilocal 
marriage, i, 272. 

Yorkshire, women salute the moon, 
ii» 433 - 

Yoruba of West Africa, wife 
chosen by female relatives, i, 
544; girls rarely object to 
parents’ choice, 545 ; inheritance 
of widows, 774 ; homicide as a 
qualification for marriage, ii, 
184 sq.; licence festivals, 199. 

* Yome-iri,* Japanese term for 
marriage, i, 513. 

Yucatan, matrilocal marriage, i, 
276; mother-in-law avoidance, 
261. 

Yue-chi, Chinese name for Getae, i, 
357 sq.; polyandry of, 680 sq. 

Yukaghir, hunter's qualification for 
marriage, ii, 184 ; collective bride- 
price, i, 555; consultation of 
relatives, 551 ; matrilocal marri¬ 
age, 297 * 

Yunawinyah tribe of Australia, 
sexual communism, i, 734 sq. 

Yunnan, matrilocal marriage, i, 

365- 

Yurak, of the northern Yenisei, 
Siberia, go-betweens, i, 527 ; pre¬ 
arranged marriage, 545 sq.; 
bride and bridegroom not present 
at wedding, 556 ; wedding-meal, 

559. 

Yurok, of the Klamath River, 
California, Shamanesses, ii, 519. 

Yurta, Siberian tent, supplied by 
wife, i, 364 ; building of, 478. 

Yut, kingdom of, Chinese name of 
North-West India, i, 353. 


Zagreos, iii, 120. 

Zaleucos, legislator of the Epize- 
phirian Lokrians, i, 401. 

Zan, the Kretan Zeus, iii, 120. 


Zande of the Upper Nile, abductor 
required to supply a new wife, 
ii, 104. 

Zanzibar, corps of female soldiers, i, 
454 - 

Zaparos of Ecuador, group- 
marriage, i, 646 ; abduction re¬ 
sented until substitute is found, 

ii, loi sq. 

Zayeins of Upper Burma, marriage 
laws, i, 577 sq., 612 sq.; alleged 
regard for chastity, ii, 45 sq. 

Zebba, sister of Zenobia, i, 375. 

Zebid, matrilocal marriage, i, 373. 

Zebras, herds led by females, i, 185. 

Zemzen, the holy well of, iii, 80. 

Zenobia, i, 375. 

Zeus, the all-father, i, 403 ; with 
three- hundred heads, ii, 607; 
with three eyes, 607; Kretan, 

iii, 120, 145 ; at Dodona, 151. 

Zodiacal stars, iii, 81, 96. 

Zuhe, god of New Granada tribes, 
ib 573 - 

Zulus, women's work among, i, 
440; fidelity in the observance 
of contracts, ii, 104 n*^; term 
‘ wife' not used until after a 
child is born, 85 ; matrilocal 
marriage, i, 280; sororal poly¬ 
gyny, 617 ; levirate, 654, 768 
n; disinfection after a birth, 
ii, 421 ; suitors' agility displayed, 
206; concealment of women’s 
breasts during pregnancy, iii, 
301 ; tradition of the origin of 
pottery, i, 468 sq.; abstention 
from work at the new moon, ii, 
422 ; ignorance concerning meta¬ 
physics, 504 ; put on a woman’s 
petticoat when sacrificing, 531 ; 
rain-making, iii, 14 ; people 
drawn from a distance by calling 
their names, i, ii. 

Zuni Indians of Arizona and New 
Mexico, building of houses, i, 
479 ; pottery, 473, 476 ; position 
of women and matrilocal marri- 
272 sq., 309; term ‘ wife ’ 
not applied until birth of child, 

ii, 85 ; father takes child’s name, 
90; loose marriage, 87 ; head- 
priestess, 519 sq. ; rain-making, 

iii, 10 ; sacred fire, 5 ; mythology, 

ii, 737 sq. 
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the fruit of much labour,"— Westminster Gazette. 
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In these six lectures, now reprinted in book form, the author makes 
in the first a general survey of man’s position in the Universe, com¬ 
menting on the advances during last century; and then, in his second 
lecture,emphasizes the design and purpose to be found in man’s develop¬ 
ment. The remaining four sketch the interaction of the spiritual and 
material worlds ; the whole leading up, after discussions on Reason and 
Imagination, and Imperfection as the maik of the Incomplete, to the 
problem of survival. The book ends on a note of hope, which the wide 
grasp and deep knowledge of its earlier pages fully justify. 
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This volume forms the sequel to “Personality and Reality,” which has 
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real existence of Personal Deity. The same method of argument has 
been pursued. The standpoint adopted is purely philosophical, and the 
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which are now practicallv universally recognized. From this basis the attri¬ 
butes that can logically be ascribed to Deity are discussed ; and the final 
results are in marked contrast with the negative and agnostic conclusions 
which have hitherto been prominent in this field of controversy. There 
is an almost complete absence of technicalities, so that the book is well 
within the capacity of general readers who aie inteiested in this im¬ 
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